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PREFACE. 


1  HE  world  is  in  possession  of  so  many  excellent  difti 
courses  respecting  Shakspeare,  that  to  insist  on  his  merit 
at  the  present  day  were  only  to  repeat  the  sentiments 
contained  in  them*  But  though  the  general  exceUencc 
of  the  Poet,  is  admitted  on  alt  hands,  his  particular  ex^ 
presort  has  (except  in  the  instance  of  the  Edilor  War^ 
burton',)  been  very  frequently  misundeistood..  This  is  a 
matter,  however,  which  will  best  appear  by  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  notes  and  observations  which  I  have  now 


"  '^  O  fearniug  ! — Open  thy  Masonian.  and  thy  Mantuan  coflfifers,  with 
whatever  else  includes  thy  philosophic,  thy  poetic,  and  thy  bistoricsd 
treasures,  whether  with  Greek  or  Roman  characters  thou  hast  chosen  to 
iBScribe  the  ponderotis  chests;  give  me  awhile  that  key  to  all  thy  trea- 
sures, which  to  thy  Warhurton  thou  hast  intrusted." 

**^  Keader  it  is  impossible  we  should  know  what  sort  of  person  diouwHt 
be ,  for  perhaps  thou  ma/st  be  as  learned  in  human  nature  as  8hak« 
speare  himself  was,  and  perhaps  thou  may'st  be  no  wiser  than  some  of  his 
editors.  Now  lest  this  latter  should  be  the  case,  we  think  proper,  before 
'we  go  any  farther  ^gether,  to  give  thee  a  few  wholesome  admonitions ; 
that  thou  mmfit  not  as  grossly  misunderstand  and.  misrepresent  u$,  as  some 
qf  the  said  Editors  have  misunderstood  and  misrepreserUed  their  author,*'-^ 
Introductory  Chapters  to  Tom  Jones,  '• 
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the  honor  of  submittmg  to  the  public  opinion.  The  ta^k 
was  laborious  but  pleasing  :  It  originated  in  what  may  be 
termed  adoration  of  a  writer,  perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished that  Englapd  can  be  said  to  boast ;  but  who  yet, 
and  even  like  the  monumental  marble^  has  suffered  con«^ 
siderable  injury  from  length  of  time.  But  the  injury  is 
chiefly  discohration  ;  the  effigies  of  this  terrestrial  Jupiter^ 
this  maker,  this  creator,  stands  majestically  firm.  Some- 
thing, more,  indeed;  was  requisite  to  its  beauty  than  the 
mere  removal  of  spot  or  stain :  the  chisel  was  to  be  oc- 
casionally '  used  xirith  boldness,  but  it  was  at  the  same 
time  to  be  directed  with  care;  Unhappily,  however,  this 
care  is  little  seen.  But  to  speak  more  particularly,  and  at 
once  to  the  point.  The  only  way  in  which  the  later  com- 
mentators attempt  to  elucidate  Shakspeare,.  is  by  produ- 
cing what  they  call  parallel  passages  from  the  writers  of 
the  time :  which  passages,  however,  being  parallel  in 
nothing  but  a  ward^  while  the  sense  is  entirely  different, 
has  led  to  the  grossest,  the  most  ridiculous  mistakes :  — 
for  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  illustrate  an 
author  properly^  the  idmilarity  must  be  found,  not  in  the 
w>rd  akme^  but  in  the  thought.  Now,  it  is  from  attend- 
ing to  little  more  than  the  former,  that  almost  all  the 
Editors  have  failed  in  their  examples :  and  that  we  have 
still  so  very  many  errors  to  correct.'  That  they  have 
been  seemingly  diligent,  I  milst  readily  own:  yet  such 
kind  of  diligence^  as  that  which  is  found  in  them^  darkens 


'  The  notes  and  observations  of  any  worth,  and  which  are  subscribed 
with  the  name  of  Steevens,  are  known  to  have  proceeded,  for  the  most 
party  from  the  pen  of  Capel.  Jn  like  manner,  those  attributed  to  Theo^ 
bald,  and  which  can  be  said  lo  be  pf  value,  are  as  certainly  the  work  of 
Waxburton.  ^ 

»  'f  The  obscure  diligence  of  <he  Editor  Theobald.'*  '  Thus  speaks 
WarburtoD^  und  the  words  may  be  as  aptly  applied  to  Mr.  Steevens. 
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instead  of  illunang,~«a  that  we  can  with  difficulty  dis« 
cover  "  through  th^  palpable  obsciire/'  our  "  uncouth 
way/'  Addison  has  well  observed,  that  *^  in  works  of 
cridcism,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  cleslr  and 
logical  head.'*  In  this  he  is  incontrovertibly ,  right* 
But  here  let  me  advert  to  the  duty  of  the  Critic  and  the 
Annotator,  and  which  I  conceive  to  be  nearly  scs  follows : 
To  consider  the  woi^d  which  may  be  liable  to  challenge  in 
his  author,  not  only  in  respect  to  analoey,  or  as  it  may 
resemble  in  $ound  or  appearance  that  which  he  pro- 
poses to  substitute  for  it,  but  how  far  the  one  he  has  to 
offer  will  agree  with  the  context ;  so  that  no  explica*- 
tion,  no  interpretation  whatever,  may  appear  forced  or 
2^1>itrarily  brought  in. 

*  A  very  firivpldus  objection  has  been  raised  against  the 
Poet,  and  for  the  admission  of  words  which  may  be 
conddered  as  new.*  *•  Such,*'  say  the  Editors,  **are. 
not  to  foe  received :  no  example  call  be  found  of  thdr 
use."  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  if  words  are 
employed  by  Shakspeare,  of  which  the  etymology  is  un- 
known :  if  diere  be  among  them  such  as  Philologers 
declare  themselves  unable  to  trace  back  to  any  ancient 
language  whatevier,  but  which  seem  tabe  entirely  of  the 
writer's  formation :  why  may  they  not  have  thdr  origin 
with  Shakspeare  as  well  as  with  another  ?  Nay,  the 
greater  the  genius  of  the  author,  the  more  likely  will  he 
be  to  venture  on  expressions  at  once  novel  and  bold. 
It  is  from  this  very  circumstance,  from  this  very  prac^e^ 
and  which  has  been  so  weakly  a^d  impoliticly  censured^ 

■*  "  I  wish  we  had  more  liberty  to  introduce  new  words  by  a  derivation 
analogous  to  others  already  in  use,  when  they  are  evidently  vwnt^d." 
Priestly's  Introduction  to  Grammar. 

Why  this  liberty  should  not  be  taken,  md  generally,  it  may  be  diffi* 
oiktoteU. 
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that  both  Homer  and  Milton  have  so  greatly  excelled 
in  sublimity  of  style.  I  Thus  much  with  respect  to  ^ords 
which  may  properly  be  said  to  be  coined  by  the  Poet. 
As  to  French  and  Italian  expressions  he  has  used  very 
many :  he  has  likewise  no  inconsiderable  number  of  words 
ivith  a  Latin  sense :.  and  which  our  Grammarians  and 
Lexicographers,  instead  of  cavilling  at,  would  do  well 
to  adopt,  since  the  English  language  is  comparatively 
Weak« 

■  But  it  will  here  be  necessary  to  consider — and  I  shall 
do  it  as  concisely  ^as  possible — how  fax  it  may  be  permitted 
to  bring  conjecture  in  aid  of  the  Editor,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  up  o65curi^^  which  may  be  said  to  lie  in 
the  Foet^sJancT/^  and  which  consequently  can  be  effected 
!n  no  other  way.  It  has  indeed  been  largely  indulged  in 
by  Warburtoii,  and  hence  his  excellence  as  a.Cridc  and  a 
Commentator  ;  hence  the  Vjery  high  estimation  in  which 
he  must  ever  be  held  by  those  who  are  possessed  of  a 
kindred  spirit.^  He  was  truly  the  character  depicted  by 
the  Roman  orator ;  Vir^  maxime  Umaius  et  subtilis^ 
Equally  judicious  and  acute.  But  this  Cm0ectural  Critic 
cism,  of  which  I  shall  presently  say  more,  certain  of  the 
Poet's  Editors  will  not  by  any  means  admit :  nor,  from 
the  manrter  in  which,  as  before  observed,  they  attempt  to 
elucidate  him— -am  I  in  the  least  surprised  at  the  objec- 
tion. They  who  hare  looked  to  verbal  mistakes  alone^ 
wtU  necessarily  extlaim  agaanst  a  mode  of  interpretation 
which  owes  its  Superiority  to^  strength  of  intellect ;  to  an 


*  For  a  defence  of  the  Freedom  of  Versification^  and  in  which  Shaks- 
peare,  like  his  contemporary  Dramatists,  has  largely  indulged  Jiimself, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Warburton's  excellent  preface  to  thePoefs  works. 
See  also  the  annotations  of  that  Editor  (pauiin :)  with  the  remarks  of 
Webbe  and  other  distinguished  critics  of  the  latter  age. 
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mdmate ..acquaintance  npith.the  nature  of  man.  I  am 
clearly  of  the  opinion  of  Johnson  in  the  matter  (though 
much  more  inclined,  by  the  way,  to  such  kind  of  criti- 
cism than  himself,)  who  has  remarked  that,  ^*  there  is  no 
danger  in  conjecture,  if  proposed  as  corgecture"  This» 
then,  I  have  practised  on  every  occasion,  by  confining  my 
emendations  entirely  to  the  margin,  where  they  n^ay  be 
suffered  to  remain,  until  some  future  Editor,  (who,  let  it  be 
remembered,  must  be  neither  a  Theobald  nor  a  Steevens) 
shall  determine  on  the  validity  pf  their  claims, . 

It  must  not  be  imagined  from  what  has  gone  before^ 
that  I  <leclare  against  the  iUustraiion  of  an  author  by 
producing  parallel  passages  from  the.  works  of  his  con* 
temporaries,  or  from  those  of  a  not  very  distant  age :  I 
am  sensible  that  this  is  frequently  to  be  done,  and  with 
success, — ^all  I  contend  for  is,  that  it  must  be  practised  by 
well  considering  the  context :  by  ain  attention^  as  I  have 
akeady '  remarked,  not  to  the  wyrd  alone,  but  to  the 
thought :  above  all,  however,  I  will  maintain,  and  boldly, 
that  without  the  *'  daring  conjecture,"  as  Johnson  has 
termed  it,  Shakspeare  would  ever  remain  particularly  ob» 
scure :  for  as  a  sinUlariiy  of  talent  is  wanting,  in  the 
writers  of  his  time,  it  is  in  yain  to  search  among  them  for 
a  similarity  of  sentiment  or  expression*  I  yet  repeat, 
that  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  where,  (if  it  be  permitted 
me  so  to  talk)  the  Poet  is  noMng  more  than  man^  ^s\xch 
resemblance. is  often  to  be  found:  and  if  there  be' judg- 
ment to  direct  in  the  .application,  it  will  be  well— the 
mode  of  explication  may  be  adopted,  I  say,  with  success. 

It  is  acknowledged,  I  believe,  on  all  hands,  that  John-- 
son  did  little  as  a  commentator  on  Shakspeslre  :  that  is  to 
say,  in  giving  clearness  and  consistency  to  the  Poet's  ex- 
pression ;  while  the  charge  of  a  want  of  morality  in  his 
^writings^  is  much  too  hasdly  advanced.    The  critic  ob* 
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serves  of  him—'*  He  sacrifices  virtue  to  convenience,  and 
is  sb  much  more  careful  to  please  than  to  instruct,  that 
he  seems  to  write  without  any  moral  purpose.'*^  But  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  if  some  things  repugnant  to 
our  moral  feelings  be  occasionally  found  in  his  pages, 
the  Poet  is  no  way  deserving  of  reprehension  on  that 
account.  It  is  not  himself,  biit  the  character  who  speaks* 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  stage  should  be  a  school  of 
morality, — and  it  is  on  this  principle  —  whatever  the 
formalist  may  think  on  the  matter — that  the  vicious  are 
presented  to  our  view  :— it  is  not  to  excite  us  to -imita- 
tion, but  abhorrence,  that  they  are  produced  on  the 
scene,--- And  who  shall  have  the  temerity  to  say,  that  the 
axiomatical  sentences,  the  lessons  in  virtue  which  are 
scattered  through  the  dramas  of  Shakspeau'e,  are  not  such 
as  must  inevitably  arrest  the  attention  of  the  good,  and 
tend  to  the  reformation  of  the.  bad.  But  the  censure  of 
the  critic  is  not  confined  to  this  point  alone.  ^  He  is 
equally  severe  when  speaking  of  him  in.  the  exercise  of 
his  art. — **  Whenever  he  solicits  his  invention,  or  strains 
his  faculties,  the  offspring  of  his  throes  is  tumour,  mean- 
ness,  t^diousness,  and  obscurity" -«- with  much  more  to 
the  like  effect.  Again  we  are  told  of  one  of  his  playa; 
"  To  remark  the  tolly  of  the  fiction,  the  absurdity  of  the  * 
conduct,  the  confusion  of  the  names  and  manners  of 
different  times,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  events  in  any 
system  of  life,  were  to  waste  criticism  upon  unresisting 
imbecility,"  &c.  &c.  Ihis  is  a  language  by  no  means  - 
allowable  in  speaking  of  Shakspeare;— it  is  indeed  far 
belter  suited  to  the  meridian  of  Paris,  than  that  of 
Londoh.  Beside,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  *'  unre^ 
sisting  imbecility  ?"  The  expression  is  vague  and  inde- 
terminate: it  gives  us  nothing  but  an  empty  sound. 
Sut  Johnson  on  other  occasions  is  frequently  more  sono« 
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rous  dian  solid.    He  says,  for  instance,  that  **  the  chief 
desh-e  of  him  that  comments  an  author,  is  to  show  how 
much  other  commentators  have  corrtl^ted  and  obscured 
him/'    But  this  is  stating  the  matter  perversely.     It  is 
certain  that  a  commentator  -who  finds  his  author  obscure^ 
is  desirous  of  .noting  it :  or  for  what,  it  may  be  asked, 
has  he  taken  up  the  pen;  audit  must  be  the  same,  if 
passages,  by  whatever  means,  are  rendered  corrupt.   The 
feet  is,  not  that  he  ^uzs  a  desire  to  show  how  much  pre- 
ceding annotatbrs  have  mistaken  th^  sense  of  the  writer 
diey  have  sat  down  fo  expound,  but  that  his  works^ 
iemg  corruptedj  the  annotator  hits  a  desire:  to  restore 
him  to  himself.     It  is  true  that  in  doing  this,  he  exposes 
the  blunders  of  those  who  have  gone  before ;  this,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  attributed  to  choice  or  ^^de&rtf*  as- 
the  learned  Gentleman  has  called  it,-— but  to  neces^iy  end 
Ae  nature  of  things^ 

I  must  ftirther  observe  of  this  Cridc,  who  by  the  way 
has  been  much  too  highly  panegyrized  by  his  followers, 
that  he  is  remarkably  wanting  in  consi^ency.  In  one 
page,  we  find  him  objecting  to  a  word  by  saying,  ^'  it 
must  not  be  admitted :  there  is  no  example  of  it/'  la 
another,  ^^  this  expression  I  am  forced  to  propose  without 
the  support  of  any  authority  for  it."  If  so,  why  may 
not  the  same  be  practised  by  other  persons  add  of  other 
words?  ^ 

With  like  inconsistency,  andwhen  speaking  of  the  gene- 
ral merit  of  Shakspeare's  performances,  he  observes^  ^'the 
dieatre,  generally  speaking,  is  peopled  by  such  characters 
as  were  never  seen,  conversing  in  a  language, which  was 
never  beard,  upon  topics  which  will  never  arise  in  the 
comdierce  of  mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is 
often  so  evidently  determined  by  the  incident  which  pro- 
duces itp  and  is  pursued  with  so  much  ease  and  omplidtyy 
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tbai  it  seems  scarcely  to  claim  the  merit  of  fiction,  but 
to  haipe  been  gleaned)  by  diligent  selection,  out  of  com- 
mon conversation,  ^tod  common  occurrences  :"— *<  this» 
therefore,  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare,  that  bis  drama 
if  tke  mirror  of  life  ;  that  he  who  has  mazed  his  imagi- 
nttidDy  in  following  the  phantoms  which  other  writers 
raise  np  before  him,  may  here  be  cured  of  his  delirious, 
ccstades,  by  reading  human  sentiments  in  human  lan- 
guage^ by  scenes  from  which  a  hermit  may  estimate  the 
transactions  of  the  Dtfqrkl,  and  a  confessor  predict  the  pro- 
gress of  the  passions." — Again,  **  His  comedy  pleases 
by  the  thoughts  and  the  language,  and  bis*  tragedy,  for 
the  greater  part^  by  Uficident  and  action.  His  tragedy 
seems  to  be  skill,  his  comedy  to  be  instinct.  His  comedy, 
indeed,  dften  surpasses  expectation  or  desire/* — But 
Iiow  does  this  agree  with  what  follows  ?*^''  In  his  comic 
scenes  he  is  seldom  successful  when  he  engages  his  cha-^ 
lacters  in  redprocations  of  smartness  and  contests  of  sar- 
casm ;  their  jests  are  commonly  gross,  and  their  plea- 
santry iicentipus  ;  neither  his  Qentlemen  nor  Ladies  have 
much  delicacy,  nor  are  suiEci^ly  distinguished  from  his 
dbwns  by  any  appearance  of  refined  manners/' — **His 
declamations,  or  set  speeches,  are  commonly,  cpld  and 
weak :  when  he  endeavoured,  like  other  tragic  writers, 
ti^  catch  xipportunities  of  amplification,  and  instead  of 
inquiring  what  the  occasion  demanded,  to  show  how 
imich  Us  stores  of  knowledge  could  supply,  he  seldom 
'  escapes  without  the  pity  or  resentment  of  his  reader/'.  •  • 
As  to  the  employing  of  cot^ecture  in  the  exposition 
tif  Shak^earie,  I  hold  it  ^absolutely  indispensable,  &ice» 
0f  those  ^  expressions  which  are  evidently  his  own,  there 
tie  yetj  many  which  have  acquired  abstriiseness  from 
the  lapse  of  years  :  while  others  are  wholly  unintelligible^ 
etthor  from  the  carelessness  of  the  transcriber,  ^  prints* 
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or  the  error  of  the  critic.  It  is  notAindi  the  author, 
however,  but  vfkh  the  latter,  that  the  greater  liberty^  is 
tD  be  taken  :  it  k  \?ith  these  that  vte.iw.  exiercise  our 
license  i^thout  fear  of  reproof ;  and  it  is  with  these,*  in« 
deed,  that  we  have  chiefly  to  do,  here  it  is  that  the  di^ 
cutties  are  principally  found.  .  In  a  word,  and  in  fact,  it  v& 
not  so  much  the  Poet  as  his  Copier  and  Commentator 
diat  we  have  to  correct.  Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  though 
without  a  due  consideration  of  circumstances,  **  It  were 
to  be  wished  that  we  all  explained  more  and  amended 
less."  This  is  certainly  desirable,  and  as  it  respects  the 
genuine  language  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  a  mode  which 
should  be  pursued  at  all  tim^s ;  and  it  is  here  adopted, 
I  am  to  hope,  with  success.  But  to  attempt  an  intefyr6* 
taiion  of  that  which  the  transcriber,  the  printer,  6r  the 
editor,  has  converted  into  nonsense,  were  a  strange  abuse 
of  intellect  indeed,  and  must  infallibly  be  disgraceful 
to  ouTselyes  r-— for  how  explain  that  which  is  whoil j 
mexpUcable  as  it  stands.  Nothing  then  is  left  for  us  but 
to  exphin  by  conjecture  ;  and  this,  it  should  be  remem* 
bered,  can  only  be  don^  by  a  particular  attention  to  the 
context.  But  as  it  may  even  be  thought  by  some  that 
mtrrant  were  necessary  for  this :  that  is,  for  aft  tndul* 
gence  in  conjectural '  criticism,-— I  ^11  bring  fonwd 
dieopihiond,  or  mtherpesithns,  of  certain,  writers,  and, 
which  might  deservedly  be  erected  into  laws,-^"  That 
many  passages  have  passed  in  a  state  of  depravatien 
through  all  the  editions  is  indubitably  certain ;  of  diese 
die  lestoration  is  only  to  be  attempted  by  collation  of 
copies,  or  sagacity  of '  eoiqecture.  The  collator's  pro* 
*vince  is  safe  and  easy,  the  conjiecturer's  perilous  and 
difficult.  Yet  as  the  greater  part  of  the  plays  are  eadant 
(m\j  in  one  copy,  the  "peril  must  not  be  avoided^  nor  the 
difficidty  refused.'^    .        . 


^  TbBt  a  conjectural  critic  should  6fien  be  mistaken^ 
cannot  be  \iroiiderfuh  eidier  to  others  or  himself,  if  it  be 
considered  that  in  his  art  there  k  no  system.  His  chance . 
ef  error  is  renewed  at  every  attempt.  That  is  an  un« 
Iiappy  state;  in  which  danger  is  hid  under  pleasure.  Con- 
jecture has  all  the  joy»  and  all  the  'pride  of  invention ; 
tmd  he  who  has  once  started  a  happy  change,  is  too  much 
delighted  to  consider  what  objections  may  rise  against  it.^^ 
—Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Johnson.  But  if  the  change 
is  ^^happi/j*^  what  will  the  objections  which  may  be  raised 
against  it  amount  to  ?  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  he  shortly  after  proceeds  in  a  different  strato» 
— **Tet  conjectural  criticism  has  been  of  great  use  in 
the  learned  world';  nor  is  it  my  intendon  to  depreciate 
a  study,  that  has  exercised  so  many  niighty  minds,  from 
the  revival  of  learning  to  our  own  age :  from  the  Bishop 
of  Aleria  to  English  Bentley.'* 

This,  indeed,  is  highly  just.  Alteration  may  further 
be  admitted  on  his  own  principle,  when  he  says,  ^*  Since 
I  have  confined  my  imagination  to  the  margin,  it  must 
not  be  considered  as  very  reprehensible,  if  I  have  suffered 
it  to  play  some  freaks  in  its  own  dominion :"— ^^^  while 
the  text  remains  uninjured,  changes  may  be  safely  offer- 
cd,^**  &c.    Jofinson's  Pref.  to  Shak. 

Shakspeare  stands  in  precisely  the  same  predicament 
as  Quintus,  the  Smymean,  of  whom  it  has  been  well 
observed,  ^*  His  poem  is  remarkable  for  having  appeared 
ki  the  successive  editions  which  it  has  hitherto  obtained, 
in  a  state  of  conruption  which  scarcely  any  other  work  of 
antiquity  exhibits.  It  was  first  printed  by  Aldus  from 
a  very  inaccurate  MS.  and  the  succeeding  Editors  have 
transmitted  nearly  all  the  errors  of  the  original  impres- 
'  sion»  Many  of  these,  indeed,  are  little  mdre  than  very 
obvious  mistakes  of  transcribers,  and  muy»  in  nxunerous 
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ikistances,  be  corrected  by  the  exercise  of  cargecturai 
criticism  alone j  with  a  confidence  little  inferior  to  that 
which  would  be  derived  from  the  support  of  ancient 
MSS*  This  has  accordingly  been  done  by  Rhodoman* 
nus,  in  his  annotations  on  this  poet,  with  distinguished 
success,  and  tnatb  a  skill  which  proves  his  accurate  and 
elegant  knowledge  of  the  ancient  poetical  diction." 

What  Bishop  Louth  has  observed  of  conjecture  in  re« 
gaid  to  his  translation  of  Isaiah,  will  apply  sufficiently 
well  to  the  text  of  Shakspeare.  The  words  of  the  learn- 
ed prelate  are  as  follows :  ^^  If  the  translation  diould 
sometimes  appear  to  be  merely  cofgectural^  I  desire 
the  reader  to  consider  the  exigence  qf  the  case :  and 
to  judge  whether  it  is  not  better  in  a  very  obscure^ 
and  doubtful  passage^  to  give  something  probable  by 
way  of  supplement  to  the  author's  sense  apparently  de* 
fective,  than  to  leave  such  passage  altogether  unintdfi« 
g^W  And  Dr.  Newcbmbe,  in  an  introduction  to  his 
version  of  the  nunor  prophets, .  has  also  said,  ^  Of  dark 
passages,  or  which  exhibit  nc  meaning  as  they  stand,  an 
ndelligible  reading  should  be  made  on  the  principles  ^ 
sound  criticism.*^ 

I  have  ahready  remarked  on  the  necessity  of  conjee^ 
tural  criticism  in  the  elucidation  of  our  great  Poet ;  and 
have  to  hope  that  the  sentiments  of  the  learned  and  inge* 
nious  writers  whom  I  have  thus  ;:ited,  will  bear  me  out 
in  regard  to  it  That  I  have  not  wantonly  exercised  the 
privilege  granted  by  them,  must  be  acknowledged  by 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  which  I  would 
willingly  expound.  In. a  word,  I  am  cleariy  of  opinion^ 
that  we  should,  like  Alexander,  cut  the  knot  which.it  is 
impossible  to  untie. 

One  great  particular  to  be  attended  to  in -the  exposi-  - 
tion  of  Shakspeare,  is,  his  frequent  use  of  French  and 
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Italian  words.  But  this  source  of  explanation  I  shalt 
here  barely  advert  to,  as  I  have,  in  several  instances,  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  it  in  the  margin  of  the  work. 

The  Editor 9  Johnson,  reprobates,  and  justly,  the .  con^ 

^  duct  of  critics,  who  speak  scurriiously  of  each  other  ; 
who  rail  at  the  ^^  stupidity^  negligence^  ignorance,  and 
asinine  tastelessness,  of  the  former  editors,"  &c.  But  it 
16  a  wretched  mistake  to  give  to  such  men  the  appellatiota 
of  critic.  He  who  is  really  deserving  of  such  honorable 
distinction ;  he  who  actually  merits  the  ^^  noble  name'' 
is  of  a  totally  diflferent  complexion.  He  will  not  attem{>t 
to  condemn  by  assertion  alone.  He  will  not  be  content 
to  say  of  the  opinion  he  would  dissent  from,  that  ."//  is 

"-  ridicuUms : ''  if  this  be  indeed  the  case,  he  will  ^(fve 
that  such  is  its  character.  Scurrility,  therefore,  will 
amount  to  nothing.  The  "  I  am  Sir  Oracle*'— the  "  So 
I  pronounce  of  it''  of  the  Dogmatist  will  at  no  time  be 
admitted,  by  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  think 
and  judge  for  themselves.  But  true  criticism,  like  true 
poetry,  seems  to  be  little  understood. 

I  have  spoken  somewhat  largely  of  Dr.  Warbiirtoii^ 
but  with  respect  to  the  other,  and  numerous  Editors, 
I  have  little  to  say.  Their  industry  I  can  acknowledge 
without  a  pause.  This  thdr  toil,  it  is  true,  and  in  the 
language  of  Pope,  may  well  be  called  the  dull  duty  of  an 
editor:  unfortunately,  hoi^ever,  their  labor,  as  fcu^  as  it 
respects  the  language  of  the  poet,  has  been  not  only 
dull  but  useless  ;  since  the  dark  passages  are  so  inva^ 
fiahly  shvnned  by  /ftem.'-7-That  Mr.  Steeyens  has  clear*- 
ed  up  many  obscurities  as  they  spring  from  the  manners 
and  customs  .of  the  time,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed 
to  deny.    In  this  particular,  the  world  is  certainly  iui- 

-■  Young* 


debted  to  Yam :  yet  this^  it  shoij^ld  be  remembered,  he 
was  enabled  to  do  by  the  aid  of  books.  But  vith  regard 
to  difficulties  and  intricacies  in  the  sentiment  or  lan^ 
guage,  and  in  the  disentanglement  of  which  the  principad 
merit  of  a  commentator  lies,  he  has  iittjle  to  boast.  lof- 
deed,  for  any  interpretation  of  those  expressions  which  I 
have  termed  obscurities  in  the  Poefsjancy^  he  had  not 
the  smallest  talent.  Phddifig  abilities  he  certamly  pos^ 
sessed,  and  had  he  kept  in  mind  the  ne  sulor^  &c.  aJl  had 
been  well ;  for  it  must  be  owned  that  such  abilities,  how- 
ever ifrifenor^  are  not  unprofitable,— that  is,  and  as  I  hare 
before  observed,  in  regard  to  the  manners,  &c.  of  the 
age.  But  unhappily  for  this  critic,  and  still  more  un*- 
happily  for  Shakspeare,  he  thought  himself  superior 
(will  posterity  believe  it?)  to  almost  every  scholiast^ 
ancient  and  modern:  superior  even  to  the  great,  the 
erudite  Warbiurton !  and  at  whom  he  has  dared  to  sneer, 
after  the  example  of  that  insipid  versifier,  Hayley,  whose 
account  of  the  Bishop,  by  the  way,  is  false  and  ccm^ 
temptible,  and  such  as  can  only  be  disgraceful  to  him^ 
self. 

Mr.  Mdione  has  said  in  his  preface,  "  the  text  is  now 
settled.''  But  it  will  be  seen,  I  think,*  that  this  asser- 
tion has  been  much  too  hastily  made,  and  that  the  preU 
sent  publication  is  by  no  means  a  work  of  supereroga^ 
tion,  but  necessary  at  once  to  the  &me  of  the  Poet,  and 
the  country  which  gave  him  birth»  It  is  not  in  the 
"multitude"  of  commentators,  indeed,  that  "there  is 
safety  1* — it  is  not  ivovci  xhexr  number  that  perfection  is  to 
proceed: — yet  were  particular  apology  required  for 
what  is  here  undertaken,  it  might  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing declaration  of  Dr«  Johnson,  and  in  which' he  irmtes 
to  a  fuller  and  nicer  consideration  o(  the  text  than  that 
he  had  been  able  to  give.    "  To  time  I  have  been  d^Cged 
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to  re^gxi  many  passages^  which  ^ugh  I  did  not  undef^ 
stand  them^  imtt  perhaps  hereafter  be  ea^plamed ;  having, 
I  hope^  illustrated  some,  which-  others  have  neglected  or 
mistaken,  sometimes  by  short  re^cnarks  or  marginal  direc- 
tions, such  as  every  editor  has  added  at  his  will,  and 
often  by  comments  n\ore  laborious  than  the  matter  will 
geem  to  deserve ;  but  that  which  is  most  diiScult  is.  not 
always  most  important,  and  to  an  editor  nothing  is  a 
'Irifie  by  which  his  author  is  Obscured.*^ 

Irepeat,*^this  mtvfotfcm,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the 
cntk,  has  influenced  me  greatly  in  regard  to  the  Work. 
Every  passage  in  the  plays,  however  uncouth  the  expres- 
sion, and  which  the  commentators  have  given  up  as  ^*  ab- 
solutely unintelligible''  (Archaisms  are  stubborn  things) 
will  hare  be  foxmd  mterpreted :  and,  as  I  should  hope, 
to  the  sadsfection  of  the  admirers  of  Shakspeare. —  As 
to  other  d^fficultieSj  they  ace  various  and  many.  Some 
proceed  from  the  use  of  the  grammatical  figures,  c^htp* 
rem^  syncope^  and  apocope  ;  and  some  from  the  punc- 
tuation,— ^but  the  greater  part,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
arise  from  the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  printers,  and 
editors^ 

Having  delivered  my  sentiments  with  freedom,  touchr 
ing^  the  qualifications  *  of  Mr.  SteeVens  as  an  annotator 
(de  mprtuis  nil  nisi  vervm  is  the  maxim  I  shall  always 
pursue)  it  might  be  expected  that  I  shoul/d  strike  his 
examples  J  as  he  calls  them,  from  the  page.  •  There  is, 
however,  a  necessity  that  they  should  keep  their  place. 
It  is  highly  expedient  that  he  be  confuted;  that  his 
errors  be  fully  and  particularly  shown :  for  were  not  this 
to  be  done,  his  opinions,  which  have  largely  ^one 
abroad,  might  at  some  future  day  be  received  by  an 
injudicious  editor,  and  even  recommended  by  him  to  the 
'  notice  of  the  world  \  so  that  the  great  poet  of  nature 
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would  be  reduced  nearly  to  a  level  with  those  whom  he 
was  bom  to  instruct^  The  matter  at  issue,  indeed^  is 
this :  Shakspeare  must  be  sacrificed  to  Mr.  Steevens,  or 
Mr.  Steevens  to  .Shakspeare.  ^Now  this  being  clearly 
the  case,  how  was  it  p6ssible  to  hesitate,  eveh  for  a 
moment,  respecting  it :  and  this  must  be  my  vindication 
in  regard  to  the  ridicule  which  I  have  sometimes  thrown 
on  this  gentleman,  and  his  opinions.  To  attempt  a 
serious  confutal  of  him  had  been  indeed  absurd.— «-^  Jhf 
is  not  to  be  broken  on  the  "wheel.  To  sum  up  the  mat- 
ter'in  a  word— an  honest  indignation  has  prompt  me 
to  the  present  censuses.  I  have  certainly  spoken  of 
this  latter  editor  without  reserve :  there  was,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  ^  course  of  the  ensuing  pages,  an  absolute 
necessity  for  it.  Tet  I  have  been  guided  invariably  by 
justice  and  truth.  In  fine,  I  speak  from  no  kind  of 
prejudice  whatever.  If  Warburton  is  held  by  me  as 
the  best,  (though  much  was  left  by  him  to  be  done)  and 
Steevens  as  the  worst  of  the  Poet's  critics,  if  is  not  from 
.any  personal  knowledge  of  either.    They  were  known 


■  Some  of  this  Editor's  notes,  however,  together  with  others  of  hia 
'  learned  coadjutor^  I  have  expunged  from  the  volumes  of  the  editioi^ 
now  preparing  for  the  press.  They  must  be  considered  as  an  afiront  to 
the  understanding  of  any  man^    e.  g.  ' 

**  Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew.''  Ham.  Retohc  mea^s  the 
same  as  distolve, 

^  Against  all  colour."    Without  any  pretence  of  right, 

^  Spleen  ridiculous  "^  is  a  ridiculous  fit 

''  That  was  the  way  to  make  his  god*head  [Cupid}  wax ; 
^  For  he  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy.*^ 
To  wax  anciently  signified  to  grow.  Yes,  and  modernly  too,  Mr.  Steevens. 

**  To  fine  issues."    To  gfeat  consequences. 

''He  said  he  was  gentle,  but  unfottunate«''  QantU  is  well-born^ 
of  birth  above  the  vulgar,  &c.  &c. 

If  su«h  are  to  be  called  t//iif(ra/4dns^But  it  were  best  to  cast  them 
vdl\q  the  oblivious  pool, 

Shak.  L  b 
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to  me  by  nothing  but  their  works.  But  if  a  furthet 
apology  be  necessary,  I  have  only  to  say— -It  will  always 
be  pleasing  to  the  ingenuous'  mind,  to  acknowledge 
genius  wherever  it  may  be  fomid,  and  dso  to  defend  it, 
not  only  against  the  attacks  of  envy  and  malevolence^ 
but  against  that  which  might  perhaps  be  still  more  pre- 
judicial— the  Jeeble  friendship  of  such  a  commentator 
as  him  whom  I  have  been  forced  to  proscribe. 

I  think  it  unnecessary  to  remark  particularly  on. th^ 
merits  of  the  other  Commentators.     My  sentiments  in 
cegard  to  them  will  be  se^i  in  the  following  notes.     It 
may  not  be  improper,  however,  tx>  observe,  in  a  general 
way,  that  Warburton,  by  reason  of  his  critical  acumen, 
and  of  the  taste  and  judgment  so  frequently  found  in 
his  annotations,  is  entitled  to.  the  highest  consideration 
as  editor  of  Shakspeare.     His  pen  may  be  said  to  have 
the  power  of  that  of  the  Poet,  ^nc^  he  ha^  in  tnUny 
JGLStances  given  to  '^  airy  nothing  "  (so  considered  from 
the  expression  not  having  been  understood  by  those  who 
had  gone  before  him)  an  actual  bang,  a  **  local  habita-* 
tion  and  a  name  :  "  although,  as  already  hinted,  he  has 
left  not  a  little  for  others  to  do  :  for  it  must  in  fairness 
be  acknowledged  that  the  quickness  of  his  conceptions 
have  sometimes  been  fatal  to  that  judgment  of  which 
he  had  so  large  a  share,  and  he  has  much  too  hastily 
advanced  opinions,  aiid  with  a  dogmatical  air,  which,  in 
his  copier  moments,  I  am  persuaded  he  must  have  been 
inclined  to  retract.     But  still  the  boldness  of  his  conjec- 
tures, and  which  the   tamer  critic  will  consider  as  a 
faulty  must  by  the  lovers  of  nature  and  real  genius  be 
commended,  since  in  no  one  instance  can  he  be  charged 
with  absurdity  or  with  inconsistency  of  any  kind — an 
excellence,  indeed,  which  those  who  immediately  suc- 
ceeded him,  have  not  to  claim.    All  with  him  is  uni- 
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formly  grand  add  striking,  and  his  eccentricities f  if  so 
they  must  be  called,  di^man4  and  indeed  extott,  like  to 
those  of  the  *^  Divinity ''  whose  works  he  is  considering, 
at  once  our  admiradon  and  respect.  In  a  word,  nothing 
appears  labored  in  him  :  the  master-hand  is  discoverabie 
in  almost  all :  not  but  that  we  occasionally  suspect  him 
to  have  produced  by  a  sOrt  of  impatient,  yet  happy  dash 
of  the  pencil,  thdtjbam  which  is  exhibited  on  his  canvas, 
and  which  has  been  mistaken  for  the  work  of  art. 

It  is  not  a  little  painful  to  observe  on  the  disinge- 
9uousoes8  of  petty  critics,  who  would  deny  to  siich  a 
man  as  Warburtqn-  the  claim  of  literary  abilities.  I 
will  mainfain,  however.  Chat  those  abilities  Mrere  r/^Uy^r^^ 
ratCy  whether  he  be  considered  as  a  religionist  and  a 
philosopher  (characters  which,  unhappily,  are  not  always 
found,  together)  a  polemic,  or  a  writer  of  notes: 
which  latter  employment,  indeed,  has  been  looked  on 
ccmtemptuously  by  those  who^  charmed  by  the  **  whist- 
ling of  a  name,^'  had  supposed  that  the  scoflf  of  the 
Twickenham  bard  was  necessarily ,  founded  in  truth* 
But  at  the  fantastic  and  gibing  expression  alluded  to 
("  the  dull  daty  of  an  editor")  Johnsoti  has  very  properly 
manifested  his  indignation,  and  m  the  following  words : 
"  This  was  a  work  "  (the  publicadon  of  Shakspeare's 
plays)  *' which  Pope  seems  to  have  thought  unworthy 
of  his  abilides,  being  not  able  to  suppress  his  contempt 
of  the  dtiU  duty  of  an  editor*  He  understood  but 
half  bis  undertaking.  The  duty  of  a  collator  is  indeed 
dull,  yet,,  like  other  tedious  tasks,  if  is  very  necessary  : 
but  an  emendatory  critic  would  ill  discharge  his  duty, 
without  qualities  very  different  from  dulness.  In  peru- 
sing a  corrupted  piece,  he  must  have  before  him  all 
possibilities  of,  meaning,  with  all  possibilities  of  expression^ 
Such  must  be  his  comprehension  of  thought,  and  such  ^ 
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his  copiousness  of  language*  Out  of  many  readings 
possible,  he  must  be  able  to  select  that  whicji  best  suits 
with  the  taste,  opinions,  and  mode  of  language  prevail* 
ing  in  every  age,  and  with  his  author's  particular  cast 
of  thought  and  turn  of  expression.  Such  must  be  his 
knowledge,  and  such  his  taste.  Conjectural  criticism 
demands  more  than  humanity  possesses,  and  he  that  ex- 
ercises it  with  most  praise,  has  very,  frequent  need  of 
Indulgence.  Let  us  now  be  tofd  no  mare  of  the  duU 
duty  of  an  editor** 

This  is  all  very  .just ;  though  certainly  not  consist^it 
with  the  under-cited  passage : 

^'  I  could  have  written  longer  notes^  for  the  art  of  wri- 
ting notes  is  not  of  difficult  attainment.  The  work  is 
performed,  first  by  railing  at  the  stupidity,  negligence 
ignorance,  and  asinine  tastelessness  of  former  editors/' 
&c. 

Thus  we  find  in  one  page  that  the  business  of  a  com* 
mentator  \&  far  from  easy  ;  and  m  another  that  nothing 
can  be  more  so  ;  since  he  has  only  to  rail  at  the  '^  asi- 
«nine  tastelessness "  of  the  editors  who  have  preceded 
him.  But  this  concluding  assertion,  and  which  I  haVe 
before  remarked  on,  is  peevishly  made*  The  "  art 
of  writing  notes,"  is  attained  in  a  very  different 
manner  indeed !  In  a  wpji^d,  it  may  be  said  of  John- 
son,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  of  Warburton, 
that  the  latter  end  of  his  comnumwealth  forgets  the  fe- 
ginning  ;  or  that  he  would  prove  the  truth  of  his  pro- 
positions by  something  like  che  reduciio  ad  absurdwn  of 
the  schools.  .  . 

It  is  for  the  honor  of  the  nation  to  stand  forward  in 
the  cause  of  Shakspeare.  •*  O  Menander  and  Nature ! 
which  of  you  copied  your  pieces  from  the  other's 
works  ?  **  Sm:h  is  the  memorable  question  of  Aristo* 
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phanes  the  grammarian.    How  well  then  may  the  aame 
be  asked  of  our  immortal  bard ! 

With  reqpect  to  die  emendations  now  proposed^ 
(which  yet  have  cost  me  no  little  time  and  attention)  I 
shall  leave  them,  as  already  hmted,  to  the  decision  of 
the  candid  and  the  good : '  and  only  observe  in  conclu- 
sion,  and  with  TuUy,  though  on  a  different  subject-— C/i< 
poterOy  eapUcabo:  nee  iamen  ut  Pythius  .Apollo, 
certa  ut  sint  etjixa  quas  dlixero  ;  sed  ut  hamuUus  proba^ 
bitia  conjeclura  seguens.  In  other  words-~I  shall  hope 
by  unceasing  industry,  and  a  nice  attention  to  the  har- 
mony of  parts,  to  have  exhibited  the  Poet  wit&  his  na« 
tive  grace*  >       . 

A,  Beckbt. 


'  Thus  much  in  subiQission  to  the  critically  just.  To  the  morally  jtUtf 
I  have  yet  to  make  appeal  in  a  narrative  of  the  transactions  of  my  life* 
and  in  #hich  the  wnmgs,  the  very  many  wrongs,  that  have  been  ddne  me, 
both  in  my  literary  3nd  commercial  capacity,  will  be  particularly  shown. 
I  may  )>e  told,  perhaps^  that  to  such  kind  of  appeals  the  world  will  remain 
indifferent.  Of  the  people'  collectively  taken  the  assertion  is,  no  doubt^ 
fodndcd:  individually  it  is  not  the  case.  Beside,  the  injuries  in  question 
are  hdd  out  by  me  as  beacons  for  unworldly  men :  the  **  higher  order/' 
as  Johnson  emphatically  terms  them,  and  with  trtUh, 

When,  therefore,  the  aforesaid  narrative  shall  pass  from  the  press,  I 
am  to  hope  that  the  hand  of  Virtue  will  be  stretched  forth  for  me :  not» 
however,  to  bring  vengeance  on  the  head  of  my  enemies,  I  would  only 
find  protection  for  myself.  Mr.  Dallas,  in  his  elegant  speech  on  the 
trial  of  Governor  Hastings^  observed :  "  Her  attitude,^  (speaking  of  Jus- 
tice) ^  is  most  lovely,  not  when  she  lifts  up  her  arm  to  strike  the  oppres- 
sor, but  when  she  stQops  to  raise'  the  oppressed.''  A  beautiful  picture ! 
and*^hichr  the  good  and  generous  spirit  must  ever  view  with  inefiable 
delight.  Yet  in  speaking  of  protection  let  me  be  rightly  understood. 
It  is  not  pecuniary  assistance  that  I  am  in  search  of:  it  is'$Dtfor  mon^ 
that  **  I  lay  "  but  <*  for  hearts.*  * 

'  Sbakspeare. 


liQtelp  pyhUshed  by  the  Author  of  the  present 

Annotations. 


1.  LUCIANUS'REDIVIVUS:  Dialognes  concerning 
MBN^  MANNERS,  and  OPINIONS,  (moral,  critical,  satirical, 
and  gay,)  and  comprising  a  great  variety  of  subjects :  among 
'mhicji  are  tlie  following  : 

On.thci  Literary  Cbaracter;  Conduct  of  Princes;  Satire 
Drama ;  Ci  iminal  l-,a\v ;  Poetry  ;  Fair  Criticism  ;  Coquetry 
Misanthropy  ;  Imitation;  Machiavelism  :  Shakspeare*^  Editors 
Powers  of  Uie  Mind;  War  and  Slavery;  Hypocrisy  and  Deceit^ 
Retirement ;  Establishment  for  the  Poor ;  with  Loans  to  ne- 
cessitous aid  iitdustrious  Persons,  8cc.  Octavo^  8s.  6d.  in 
boards. 

%•  The  British  Critic  (to  whom  the  writer  is  wholly  unknown,) 
Ikas,  with  the  candour  and  liberality  which  have  so  long  distinguished 
tim,  pronounced  of  the  performance,  as  follows  : — *^  The  writing,  in  the 
Ijprfli  of  Dialogne^  is  confessedly  difficult,  and  bas  not  often  been  tried 
with  success  in  our  language.  These  Dialogues  are  on  miscellaneous 
subje<;is,  and  generally  indicative  cf  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  are 
also  characterised  with  a  great  deal  of  humour.  The  colloquy  between 
Garrfck  and  Johnson  is  exceedingly  good,  which  may  be  said  of  many 
of  the  others.  The  volume  will  very  agreeably  fill  up.an  hour's  interval 
or  leisure,  and,  in  particular,  offers  some  good  poetical  criticism^  in  the 
Pialogqe  between  Pope^  Churchill,  Ma&on^  auu  Gray.'' 

%  PUBLIC  PROSPERITY;  or  Arguments  in  Support 
of  a  plan  for  raising  Six  Millions  Sterling,  and  for  employing 
tliat  Sum  in  Loans  to  necessitous  and  industrious  Persons. 
Priut^d  in  Pamphleteer,  No.  4. 

•     The  love  of  nature  unconfin'd,  and  chief 
^  Of  human  race,  the  large  ambitious  wish 
To  make  them  blest.        Thomson. 

Jht  Reviewers,  after  setting  forth  the  heads  of  the  prpjcet,  observe,— 
^'That  the  benevolent  aulhor's  plan,  judiciously  regulated,  would  increase: 
public  prosperity,  seems  highly  probable ;  but  the  most  faithful  and  im- 
partial conmict  of  the  trustees  yvould  be  necessary  for  carrying  it  into  exe- 
ciuion."  This  seeming  difficulty,  with  respect  to  the  tmtt,  would  be 
eiTecttially  removed,  by  naming  to  it  no  other  than  wealthy,  unprejudiced. 
Slid,  cenainly,  respectable  men,  subject  nevertheless,  and  at  all  times. 
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-to  parliamentarv  inquirj  and  controul.  Agaioy  the  R«viewer&  remark:** 
**  This  plao^  which  reconciles  in  its  composition  the  highest  degree  0f 
hemevoUnce^  with  general  ntilitif,  was  noticed  in  a  former  review.  Thtt 
Author  has  now  ro-printed  it,  nir  the  purpose  of  more  extensive  commu- 
nication, and  continues  to  urge  the  adoption  of  it  by  many  forcible  ftrgtu- 
ments."  Thus  speak  the  journalists;  but  it  may  be  proper,  briefly,  to 
make  known  the  plan.  It  is  proposed  then,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
establish  a  fund,  and  in  perpetuity,  for  the  relief  of  industrious  traders^ 
&c  who  may  have  failed  m  their  several  callings.  The  sum  to  be 
advanced  (and  which  must  "be  determined  by  circumstances)  from  fifty  €6 
Awe  hundred  pounds  each,  r«tumable  in  the  event  of  their  uftersucceu^ 
and  for  the  use  of  the  public,  as  before.  This  scheme,  it  may  be  re- 
jnarked,  would  not  only  .give  assistance  to  honesty  though  unfortunate^ 
men,  but  release  fitom.  very  hard  labour  the  many  who  now  are  subjected 
to  it,  in  order  to  procure  a  scanty  subtfistence  for  themselves  and 
iamiliea;  while  bv  taking  them  from  such  employ,  and  for  which  they 
are  possibly  wholly  unfit,  it  woufd  necessarily  bring  into  useful  action 
the  idler  and  the  sturdy  vagabond,  confessedly  the  pests  of  a  state, — 
reducing,  by  an  equally  obvious  consequence,  the  poor-rates  in  a  consi- 
derable sum. . 

3.  THE  GENII,  (good  and  evil,)  Attendants  on  the  humaa 

R^ce :  a  Masque^  8vo.  price  2s.  6d«  in  New  JBritUh  Theatre, 

No.  4. 

Scit  Genius  natale  comes  qui  temperat  astrum, 

NatursB  Deus  humanae,  mortalis  in  unum 

Qnodque  caput ;  vulta  matabilisy  albus  et  ater.    Hoa.  Eprsr^ 

4.  SOCRATES,  a  Dramatic  Poem ;  written  on  the  Model 
of  the  ancient  Greek  Tragedy.  Second  Edition,  with  (now 
first  printed)  an  Apology  for  the  Author  and  the  Work,.  8vOr 
3s.  6d. 

^  O,  Athens,  renownetl  City,  how  much  more  fortunate  art  thou  thaft 
wise!"    EupoLis. 

%*  The  mixed  and  irregular  Verse  (ApoUlemenmy)  so  happily  adopted^ 
by  Milton,  in  the  lyrical  parts  of  his  tragedy,  and  here  agam  attempted,.* 
isy  unless  the  Hebrew  Poetry  be  adverted  to,  almost  peculiar  to  the 
Greeks;  this  peculiarity  the  ordinary  Critic  is  unacquainted,  with,  and,, 
in  the  genuine  spirit  of  ignorance*  at  such  mode  of  composition,  as  well 
as  at  the  Hellenistic  expression,  he  will  be  ever  inclined  to  sneer.  That 
the  present  Drama  must  be  **  Caviare  to  the  General''  is  easily  told,— 
but  tor  them  it  has  not  been  written:  as  to  some  lines  which  may  be 
called  Hejcametert,  the  scene  and  subject  will  warrant  their  use. 

5.  THEODOSIUS  TO  CONSTANTIA ;  a  Poetical 
Epistle^  4to«  Is.     Written  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

**  The  KpLstle  is  animated,  and  flows  in  a  strain  of  pathetic  sentimentsr 
not  uiilike  the  tender  and  passionate  correspondence  of  Eloisa  and 
Abelard."    Critical  Review.  , 

"  In  this  Epistle,  which  is  supposed  to  be  written  bv  Theodosiusi  im- 
mediately  after  his  having  retired  to  a  Convent^  and  where  ^e  first  learn^ 
the  falsity  of  the  report  concerning  the  marriage  of  Coostantia,  we  meet 
with  many  good  verses,''  Uc,    Monthly  Review* 


**  This  production  is  at  once  distinflnjishable  for  poetry  and  oathos :  H 
should,  we  think,  be  printed  with  Uie  correspondence  of  TneodosiuS 
and  Constantia,  as  published  by  Dr.  Langhome,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Pope's  Epistle  from  Eloisa  is  prefixed  to  the  Letters  of  Abelard/' 
Foei.  Reg, 

6.  TRIP  TO  HOLLAND :  containing  Sketches  of  Cha- 
racters ;  with  Cursory  Observations  on  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Dutchy  2,  vols.  l2nio.     New  Edition,  5a,  sewed. 

This  work  is  in  the  manner  of  the  Sentimental  Journey  through  France; 
and  the  Reviewers  conclude  tlieir  account  of  it  witli  observing — **  It  is  a 
performance  which,  in  our  opinion,  Stebke  himself  would  not  have  been 
ashamed  to  own.'' 

7.  WOMAN'S  WILL:  a  Comedy  in  Five  Acts,  in  Netr 
British  Theatre,  No.  13,  price  2s.  6d. 

Ardeat  ipsa  licet  tormentis  gaudet  amantis.    Juv.  Sat. 

Found  by  competent  judges  unfit  for  the  London  boards.  ^'  A  Comedy 
with  the  vU  comica  in  it!  without  any  pantomime,  bo-peep  scenes — away, 
away !  it  will  fwt  do.**  But  still  some  theatric  director  roav  get  over 
these  grand  objections  to  the  piece,  and,  grateful  for  the  publio  favour, 
add  it  to  the  rationalities  of  his  stage. 

%*  In  the  present  production,  the  wretched  and  hackneyed  witticism 
touching  the  Bond-Mtreet  Lounger  will  not  be  found :  nor  any  teniporanr 
allusion  whatever, — allusions,  which,  to  borrow  the  language  of  Field* 
ingi  *^  have  rendered  modern  comedy  as  dull  as  a  droMng-room!*  Th^ 
pleasantry  here  exhibited  is  such  as  would  have  been  pleasantry  a 
century  or  two  ago,  and  which  will  be  the  same  a  century  or  two  hence. 
It  is  general  and  not  particular.  The  latter,  indeed,  can  onl^  be  de>- 
ficribed  as  satire,  and  belongs  in  no  son  to  the  queen  of  smiles.  To 
''elevate  tind  surprise''  she  should  utterly  disclaim.  Murderers,  or 
supposed  murderers,  with  wonderfiil  disclosures  at  the  end  of  the  piece; 
are  foreign  to  her  scene.  Such  kind  of  performance  may  be  called 
comedy  upon  stilts,  or  rather  comedy  run.  mad.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a  production  so  conceived  may  be  deserving  of 
praise.  It  is,  however,  a  praise  that  belongs  to  the  nave/,  and  nas 
iLothing  to  do  in  the  present  case.  There  are  also  compositions  on  the 
stage  with  the  name  of  eomedks,  but  which  in  fact  are  sutires^  These 
too  have  certainly  merit:  yet,  it  is  still  insisted,  that  such  merit  is  not  of 
the  kind  to  which  it  pretends.  But  whoever  is  desirous  of  knowing 
what  comedy  really  is,  must  have  recourse  to  Moliere.  It  is  a  soecies 
of  drama  in  which  humor  is  all  in  all:  plot  or  story  is  absolutely 
as  nothing.  Who,  for  instance,  has  less  of  perplexity  in  his  plays:  less 
of  intrigo,  9l$  Mr.  Ba^es  has  ludicrouslv  termed  it,  tHan  the  Frenchman 
in  question?  FabUf  it  is  true,  is  highly  essential  to  tragedy;  and  even 
a  complex  fable.  In  comedy,  on  the  contrary,  so  much  of  story  alone  is 
requisite  as  may  serve  tu  draw  qut  character, — business  is  actually  a 
fault.  **  Yet  this,  is  tlie  taste  ot  our  conJedy.  Our  writers  are  all  for  plot 
and  intrigue ;  and  never  appear  so  well  satisfied  with  themselves  as  when, 
to  speak  in  their  own  phrase,  they  contrive  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
h^siftess  on  their  hands.  Indeed  they  have  reason;  for  it  hides  their  in- 
ability to  colour  manners,  which  is  the  proper,  but  much  harder,  province 
of  true  comedy."    Hvao  on  the  Provinces  of  the  Drama,  '  ^  x 
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CORRECTIONS. 


VOL.    I. 

dele  **  But »  and  line  8.  read  **  But  what » 
read  **  pneral  charge  " 

for  **  Mid  "  read  **  urged  "  ^ 

dele  (i.  e.) 

4br ** master**  read '< marten " 
from  bottom,  read  **  bat  aa  ** 
read'* as  night" 

place  h  comma  at  *^  late  "  and  line  If.  dele  (?) 
foY  "  sill*  "  read  "  sily  " 
read  '<  while  it  is  *' 
add  Stbbv. 

from  bottom,  for  **  word  "  read  **  mark  ' 
from  bottom,  read  **  Dnke** 
dele  '* and"  and  line  il.  read  ^  Pake *' 
from  bottom,  dele  the  comma  at  ''ear*  and  place  it  at  *'  generally" 
put  a  semicolon  at  **  wrake  " 

after  ^  iMile  or  black  "  add  '*  (the  first  as  spoken  of  the  Monies 
ntmee^  the  latter  of  the  dresa  ") 
for  *'  signs  imperfect,*'  read  "  imperfect  signs  * 
bottom,  read, "  who  had  he  himnelf  eternity,  and  conid  put  breath 
into  hit  work,  wonld  beguile  Nature  or  her  custom,  so  perfect* 
•    Ij  he  is  her  ape." 


VOL.  II. 

for  ^*  thorn  out  of  read  '*  romannt  of" 
from  bottom,  read  '*  entraints  *'  , 

read  "  is  " 

alter  the  second  note  of  Johnson  insert  the  following  by 
Steevens — **  We  might  as  plnusiblyread  gremoes  a  kind  of  boots^ 
The  metamorphosis  of  the  iemihem  covere  nf  boeke  tn^o  boole^ 
seems  to  be  more  apposite  than  the  conversion  of  them 
into  instruments  of  war.'l 
5.    from  bottom,  for ''  moralists  "  read  "  moralities  " 
for  *'  rock  and  rocket/'  read  ^  roch  and  rochet " 
from  bottom,  put  a  ftiil  stop  at  '*  engagemenu" 
firom  bottom,  read  ''  propose  ^ 
from  bottom,  for  *^  many  '*  read  '^  some  few  " 
read  ^  found  united,"  6t,t, 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Mar..  Tliat,  if  again  this  apparition  ootoe, 
He  may  api^pove  our  eyes,  and  speak  to  it.     - 

— ^  approve  our  tyti  ■     ■]   Add  a  new  testimoDy  to  that 
t>f  our  eyes.    Jobnsok, 
So»  in  Heywood's  Iron  Ag€»  l652. 

**  1  can  by  grounded  ai|;umenls  approve 
**  Your  power  and  potency.** 
See  vol.  vii.  p.  456.    Steevsvs* 

^  Approve  our  eyes/'    Have  proof  that  we  were  no 

way  miatakenj  that  we  have  not  been  fanciftil.     He  had 

aaid  in  the  first  line  of  the  speeeh^-^'  Horatio  says^  'tis  but 

onr  phantasy/    B. 

Har.  It  barrows  me  with  fear,  and  wonden 

It  harrows  0m,  ifc]    To  harrow  is  to  conquer^  to  subdue* 
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The  word  is  of  iSaxon  origin.     SO|  in  the  old  bl.  1.  romance  of 
5yr  Eglamoure  of  Artoys : 

*'  He  swore  by  him  that  har owed  hcW."  Steevens. 

''  It  harrows  me  w.ith  fear  and  wonder/'  I  aai  lost  iu 

fear  and  wonder,  I  am  astouddcd.     B. 

As,  by  that  covenant. 
And  carriage  of  the  articles  designed, 
His  fell  to  Hamlet.     , 

-ast  by  that  covVmnt 


Jnd  carttage  of  the  articles  design'd,  / 

The  old  quarto  reads  : 

t     .   as  by  ike  same  ootnan  ; 
and  this  is  right.     Cumart  signifies  a  bai'gain,  and  carrying  of 
the  arUcies,  the  covenants  entered  into  to  confirm  that  bargaMi. 
Hence  we  see  the  common  reading  makes  a  tautology.     Wau- 

BURTON. 

I  can   find  no  such  word  as  comart.  in  any  dictionary. 
,  Ste£ven». 

''  As  by  that  covenant '^  Comart  is  unquestionably  the 
proper  word.  Every  body  knows  that  Mart  is  a  place 
for  making  bargains  or  agreements  in*  Cq  is  a  prefix  sig- 
nifying mutual,  llie  word  comart  is  used  by  the  Poet 
for  int^rckangt^  reciprocation.  But  Comart  is  not  to  be 
found  in, any  Diciiqnur^,  Unfortunate  Mr.  Steevens  I  and 
s:ill  mpre  unfortunate  Shakespeare  !  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  such  an  Editor.     B. 

Hor.    In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of 
Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mt^tiest  Julius  fell,^ 
The  grave  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  tlic  Roman  streets. 
Stars  shone  with  trains  of  fire  :  dews  of  blood  felK 

Stars  ^kqnt  mtk  trains  ofjire,  dews  of  blood  fell;  4*<^.] 
Thus  Air.  R<>we  altered  these  lin^i  which  have  no  immediate 
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connection  with  the  preceding  ones.    The  quartos  read  (for 
the  passage  is  not  in  the  fulio): 

As  stars  with  trains.of  lire,  and  dews  of  blood. 

Disasters  in  the  sun, > 

Perhaps  an  intermediate  line  is  lost.     Stekvevs. 

^  Stars  shone  with  trains  of  fire :  dews  of  blood  fell.'' 
The  arbitrary  reading  of  Rowe  should  by  no  means  be 
admitted.  The  Words  of  the  quartos  may,  with  some 
little  alteration  (as  hues  for  dews :  disastrous  for  disasters) 
be  restored  to  the  text,  llie  line  '  And  prologue  to  the 
omens  coming  on,'  is  misplaced:  it  should  immediately 
follow  '  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets.'  Prologue,  it  must 
be  observed,  is  here  a  Verb.  I  regulate,  the  passage  as 
follows : 

The  grave  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets : 
And  prologue  to  the  omens  coming  on ; — 
JVs  stars  with  trains  of  fire ;  and  hues  of  b)ood, 
Disastrous,  in  the  sun ; — And  the  moist  star 
UponVhose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands. 
Was  sick  almost  to  dooms-day  with  eclipse, 
And  even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events,— 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates, 
Have  Heaven  and  £arth  ti^ether  demonstrated  ^ 
Unto  our  climature  and  countrymen. 
The  whoitt  must  be  explained  thus :    Horatio  enume* 
rates  the  earthly,  the  lesser  prodigies  observed  at  Rome  j 
and  represents  tbem  as  serving  *  to  prologue/  or  usher  in 
the  greater  :  i,e.  those  of  the  Heavens, — *  As  stars  with 
trains  of  fire'  [comets']  i  with  ^hues  of  blood  disastrous 
in  the  sun.'     While  tincts  or  streaks  of  blood  were  seen 
in  the  sun,  and  which  portended  the  most  direful  events.' 
He  then  adverts  to  several  of  the  like  preternatural  ap- 
pearances in  Denmark,  and  which  he  considers  as  prog- 
nosticating ill. 


4  HAMLET.  Act  r. 

Ho  kind  of  chasm  will  dow^  I  believe^  be  found  io  the 
speech:  the  lines,  by  transposition,  becoi^e  sufficiently 
connected,  and  the  expression  clear. .  B.    ' 

King.  Therefore  our,  sometime  sister,  now  our 

queen, 
The  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state. 

Have  we,  as  *twere,  with  a  defeated  joy, — 
With  one  auspicious,  and  one  dropping  eye ; 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage,. 
In  equal  scale  weigliing  delight  and  dole,^ —  - 
Taken  to  wife. 

With  one  auspiciouSf  and  one  dropping  ej/e ;]  Thus  the 
folio.    The  quarto,  with  somewhat  less  of  quaintness : 

With  an  auspicious,  and  a  dropping  eye. 
The  same  thought,  however,  occurs  in   the  JVinUf^s  Tale: 
**  She  had  one  eye  declined  for  the  loss  of  fier  husband  ;  anv^ 
tker  elevated  that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled."    Steetens. 

1  once  thought  that  dropping  in  this  line  meanl. only  &pr«- 
«ed,  or  cast  downwards;    an  idea  probably  suggested >y  the 
passage  in   The  Winter's  Tate,  quoted  by  Mr,  Sl«cvcns.     But 
it  means,  I  believe,  weeping.    **  Dropping  of  the  eyes  "  was 
a  technical  expression  in  our  author's  time.  '  *^  If  the  spring  be 
wet  with  much  soutfawind,    the  next  summer  will   happen 
agues,  bleamoss,  dropping  of  the  «y«,  and  pains  of  the  bow- 
,  eS,"    Hopton's  Concordancie  of  yeare*,  8vo.  1616.  M alone. 
**  Therefore  our.  sometime  sister,  now  our  Queen, 
Have  we  as  'twere  with  a  defeated  joy, 
\Vith  one  auspicious,  and  one  dropping  eye;    . 
With  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole. 
Taken  to  wife." 

'Dropping*  18  no  doubt  weeping.  But  one  eye  de- 
lighted, and  the  other  weeping,  (and  so  the  Editors  seem 
to  understand  the  passage)  is  much  too  ludicrous  here; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  the  reading  of  the  quarto  '  an '  and 
'a.'  In  the  Wintef^s  Tale,  'one  eye  declined,  and 
another  elevated,'  is  not  that  one  eye  was  cast  towards 
the  earth,  and  the  other  eye  raised  to  Heaven,  but  that  her 
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eye  was  observed  .at  one.  time  to  indicate  sorrow,  and  at 
another,  pleasure ;  as  she  was .  actuated  by  different  cir- 
cumstances.   The  line  in  tiie  speech  of  the  King  of  Den- 

.   mark. 

With  one  auspicious,  and  one  dropping  eye» 

is  certainly  corrupt.     We* may  easily  read,  and  the  con- 
text will  warrant  i^ 
/  With  once  auspicious,  and  once  dropping  eye ; 

i.  e.  "ahemately  :  with  an  eye  now  joyous,  now  sorrow- 
ing.^ Joyous  by  reason  of' his  union  with  Gertrude,  and 
tearful  from  (he  loss  of  his  brother.     B.    . 

King.  Colleagued  with  this  dream  of  his  advan- 
tage, . 
He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  with  message, 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands 
Lost  by  his  father. 

CoUeagiJed  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage*]  The  meaning 
is«  He  goes  to  war  so  indiscreetly,  and  unprepared,  that  he  has 
no  allies  to  support  him  but  a  dream,  with  which  he  is  col^ 
leagued  or  confederatc<L     Waebhrtov^ 

lianmer  reads  collogued^  and  perhaps  rightly,  as  this  word 
is  frequently  used  by  Shakspeare's  contemporasies.  So,  in 
Marston's  Malecontent,  l604:  **  Why  look  you,  we  must 
coUogue  sometimes,  forswear  sometimes.''  Again,  in  Green's 
Tu  Quoque,  1599 :  "  CoUogue  with  her  again."  Again,  in 
Hey  wood's  Love's  Mistress^  l636:  ''This  collogued  lad." 
Again,  id  Swetnam  Arraign'd^  l620:  "  For  they  arecoscn* 
ing.  coihguing,  ungrateful,  &c/'    ST£EV£ir8. 

^'  Colleagued  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage."    The 

Poet's  word,  I  think,  Will  be  colluded.     It  must  have  an 

'  active    signification — having  colluded   with.     This,    as 

Qieaning  ^09/if <{  in  deceit  with  a  dream,  is  more  express^ 

ive  than  the  old  readings    B. 

King.   But  now,  my  cousin  Hatnlet,  and  my 
Son,—  ^         , 


I 
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Ham.  A  little  moi^  than  kin^  and  less  than  kind^ 

'  Ham.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind.]  J^ind 
is  the  Teutonick  word  for  child.  Hamlet  therefore  answers 
with  propriety.,  to  the  titles  of  cousin  and  son,  which  the  king 
had  given  him,  that  he  was  somewhat  more  than  cousin,  and 
less  than  «o».     Johnson. 

*  -  

In  this  line,  with  which  Shakspcarc  introduces  Hamlet,  Dr. 
Johnson  has  perhaps  pointed  out  a  nicer  distinction  than  it 
can  justly  boast  of.  To  establish  the  sense  contended  for,  it 
should  have  been  proved  that./ri;i(i  was  ever  used  by  any  En- 
glish writer  for  child.  A  little  more  than  kin,  is  a  little  more 
than  common  relation.  The  king  was  certainly  something  less 
than  kind,  by  having  betrayed  the  mother  of  Hamlet  into  an 
indecent  and  incestuous  marriage,  and  obtained  the  crown  by 
means  which  he  suspects  to  be  unjustifiable.  In  the  fifth  Acty 
the  Prince  accuses  his  uncle  of  having  popt  in  between  the 
election  and  his  hopes,  which  obviates  Dr.  Warburton's  objec- 
tion to  the  old  reading,  viz.  that  ^*  the  king  had  given  no  occa* 
sion  for  such  a  reflection."  '^ 

A  jingle  of  the  same  sort  is  found  in  Mother  Bombie  J594» 
and  seems  to  have  been  proverbial,  as  I  have  met  .with  it  more 
than  once  :  "  — -—the  nearer  we  are  in  blood,  the  further  we 
must  be  from  love;  the  greater' the  kindred  is,  thetess.the 
kindness  must  be." 

Again;  in  Gorboduc,  a  tragedy,  1565  : 

"In  kinde  a  father,  but  not  kindelyness*' 

As  kind,  however,  signifies  nature,  Hamlet  may  mean  that 
his  relationship  was  become  an  unnatural  one,  as  it  was  partly 
founded  upon  incest.  Our  author's  Julius  Ccesan  Arttony  and 
Cleopatra,  King  Richard  II.  and  Titus  Andronicus,  exhibit 
instances  of  kind  being  used  for  nature ;  and  so  too  in  this 
play  of  Hamlet,  act  ii:  sc.  the  last : 

Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindl€ss*\'\\\A\t\, 

Dr.  Farmer,  however,  observes  that  kin  is  still  used  for 
cousin  in  the  midlafid  counties^    Steevens; 

Hamlet  does  not,  I  think,  mean  to  say,  that  his  uncle  is  a 
little  more  than  kin,  &c..  The  king  had  called  the''Pri«ce — 
**  My  cousin  Hamlet,  and  ray  son."— His  reply  therefore  is — 
*\  I  am  a  little  more  than  thy  kinsman,  [for  I  am  thy  step-son ;] 
and  somewhat  less  than  kind  to  thee,  [for  I  hale  t^ice,  as  being 
the  pei*son  who  has  entered  into  an  incestuous  marriage  with 
iriy  mother.]  Or,  if  we  understand  kind,  in  its  ancient  sense, 
then  the  meaning  will  be — /  afh  more  than  thy  kinsman,  for  I 
am  thy  step-son ;  being  such,  /  am  less  near  to  thee  than  thy 
natural  offspring,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  appellation 
of  son^  which  you  have  now  given  me.     M alone. 
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*^  A  lilde  more  than  kin>  and  less  than  feind."  Th6 
word  kind  »  hof (^^  I  believe^  contracted  of  kindred,  unA 
used  not  as  it  mky  have  reference  to  personal  affinity,  bat 
to  that  of  the  mind.  It  stands  for  congenial^  that  is,  par- 
taking  of  ike  same  genius :  being  of  (he  jsame  incellectiial 
nature.  Hamlet  would  say,  we  are  more  than  kin  or 
coBsma  by  birth  ;  but  far  removed  from  it.by  disposition.  , 
In  other  language,  and  as  we  now  express  ft,  we  are  not 
of  kindred  spirit :  we  are  not  in  agreement  or  €OTlcord4 
**  A  little  more  than  kin,  but  less  than  kindred."    B. 

King.  How  is  it^  that  the  clouds  still  hang  oa , 

you?. 
Ham.  Not  so,  my  Lord,  I  am  too  much  i'  the 

BUD. 

"^too  fimch  f  the  sun.]    He  perhaps  itlludes  to  the  proverb^ 
Out  of  heaven's  blessing  into  the  warm  sun,    Johnson. 

»too  much  i'  sun. 
Meaning  probably  his  being  sent  for  from  ^  his  studies  to  be 
exposed  at  his  uncle's  marriage  as  his  chiefest  courtier^  &c. 
Steevens. 

I  question  whether  a  quibble  between  sun  and  son  be  not 
here  intended.  .Farmer. 

''  King,  But  now^  my  Cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son-— 
How  is  it^  that  the  clouds  atiil  hai^  on  you  I 

Ham.  Not  so,  my  Lord,  I  am  too  much  i'  the  sun. 
The  King  says — *^  How  is  it,  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on 
you  T*  This  is  spoken  of  the  Prince's  sorrow :  -  .of  the 
grief  which  is  manifested  by  him  for  the  death  of  his 
father.  Hamlet  answers  ambiguousfy — '^  Not  so  ;  1  am 
too  much  i*the  sun;"  which  expression  may  by  Claudius  « 
be  'supposed  to  signify,  that  the  smn  of  majesty  darts  his 
rays  on  one  who  is  unworthy  of  so  much  favor^  8cc. 
In  this  sense  it  must  be  considered  as  wholly  ironical. 
Or  he  may  wjsh  to  have  it  thought  that  by  clouds  hanging 
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on  him^  lie  had  understood  the  king  as  obliquely  fainting  to 
iin,  that  by  continuing  to  indulge  his  sorrows^  he  must 
necessarily  be  hid  from  the  view  of  the  people,  by 
whom  be  was  greatly  beloved  ;-*«nd  that  he  was  so,  we 
learn  by  a  subsequent  passiige : 

''  He's  lov'd  of  the  distracted  multitude,  &c/' 
Hamlet  was  well  persuaded  that  his  uncle  had  become 
distrustful,  or  fearful  of  the  influence  which' he  might 
have  with  the  multitude ;.  and  he  therefore  (if  the  latter 
interpretation  be  admitted)  would  willingly  keep  alive  die 
anxieties  of  him  whom  he  suspected  to  be  the  murderer 
of  his  father — and  hence  his  reply-^^'  Not  so,  my  Lord, 
I  am  too  much  i'  the  sun,"  i.  e.  ^*  quite  the  contrary :  I 
am  too  prominent  an  object :  lam  too  much  seen.** — ^That 
is,  and  as  he  would  indirectly  express  it,~-too  much  seen 
by  the  Danes  for  you  to  he  at  ease,  for  you  to  be  in  per- 
fect peace.    B.  . 

Hafn.  SeetnSy  madam !  nay,  it  is;  I  know  not 
seems. 
*Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother,    ' 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 
Kor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath, 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  haviour  of  the  visage, 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief, 
That  con  denote  me  tnily* 

"  'Tti  not  my  inky  cloak  alone^  good  mother,**  &c;  The 
quarto  161 1,  reads :  " 'Th  not  iny  inky  cloak  could  smother:'* 
[for  good  mother.^  Had  there  b^en  but  one  copy,  how  could 
this  strange  error  have  been  rectified,  but  by  the  boldness  of 
cpnjeclure?     Maloke, 

The  reading  of  the  quarto  I61 1,  and  which  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  has  called  a  ^'  strange  error,**  I  would,  with  a  change 
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IB.  the  punctuation,  restore  to  our  author,  to  whom  it  un- 
doubtedly bdongSji  llie  present  expression  '  good  Mo* 
ther/  is  weak,  while  the  rejected  one  '  could  $motlier^  vi 
pointed  and  strong.  To  give  the  necessary  correctness  to 
the  passage,  we  have  only  to  remove  the  word  '  that '  from 
ike  concluding  hed^isticb,  and  insert  it  in  the  second  line, 
substituting  t*er  in  Tts  place.-    Read : 

*'  Seems,  raadamy  nay  it  is,  I  know  not  seems : 

It  w :— :Not  that  flay  inky  cloak  could  smu»her,        ■ 

Nor  customary  suits,  &c. 

Can  e'er  denote  me  truly." 

* 

The  repetition  of  it  is  gives  force  to  the  sentiment ; 
which,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  is  greatly  heightened  by 
the  words-^'  Not  that  my. inky  cloak  could  smother/  It 
should  be  observed  that  in  the  speech  of  Hamlet  there  is  not 
only  a  justification  of  himself,  but  ah  indirect  censure  of  his 
mother.  ^Ue  says,  my  grief  is  not  seeming  :  it  is.  It  is 
not  affected ;  it  is  not  that  which  m^ht  be,  and  in  fact 
often  is  real  joy, — hH,  concealed  by  an  inky  cloak :  a 
cloak  indeed  that  may  not  only  be  Worn  to  conceal  joy,  but 
which  is  by  the  common  observer  supposed  to  denote  sor* 
row..  *  Nor  customary'  8cc.  i^  not  spoken  as  being  imme- 
diately  connected  with  the  foregoing  lines ;  or  as  marking 
•  a  regular  train  of  thought.  There  is  a  full  stop  at  *  smo* 
ther/  He  then  particularizes  tlie  ^  shows  of  grief.' — ^  Nei- 
ther customary  suits/  8cc. — ^  Nor  windy,'  &c.  can  ever 
ienote'me  truly.  The  words  /  good^  mother,'  (not  again 
to  insist  on  their  nothingness,)  are  absolutely  redundant^  as 
'  Madam '  occurs  in  the  preceding  line.  They  are 
thrown  in  merely  to  eke  out  the  verse  :  the  original  read- 
ing not  being  understood  by  the  Editors.,    B. 

Kir^.  But  to  pcrs6ver» 
Jn  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  coorsf 
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Of  impious  stubbornness ;  'tis  unmanly  grief : 
It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven. 

—  a  will  most  incorrect — ]        Incorrect    for'  untutored ^ 
Warburtow. 

^^A  will  most  incorrect — ^"  Untutored,  as  set  down 

by  Warburton,  will  give  by  no  means  the  full,  the  partki^ 

lar  §ense  of  incorrect,  -^  A  will  most  incorrect  to  Heaven/ 

is  a  criminal  kind  of  will:  a  will  opposed  to  the  will 

of  Heaven.     B. 

King.  For,  let  the  world  take  note, 
You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne ; 
And,  with  no  less  nobility  of  love 
Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son. 
Do  I  impart  toward  you. 

Jhdxcith  no  less  nobility  of  love]      Nobility  for  magnitude. 
Warbubton. 

Nobility  is  v&ihcr  generosity.     John^ok. 

"  Nobility   of   love "    may  mean,  true  and  virtuous 

hve.    B,  -  . 

Ham.  So  loving  to  my  mother. 
That  he  might  not  let  e  en  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly. 

Ill  former  editions 

That  he  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heaven. 
This  is  a  sophistical  reading,  copied  from  the  playen  iu 
some  of  the  ihodcrn  editions,   for  want  of  understanding  the 
poet,  whose  text  is  corrupt  in  the  old  impressions:    all  of- 
ifvhich  that  I^havc  had  the  fortune  to  see,  concur  in  reading 

So  loving  ta  my  mother^ 
That  he  might  not  befccnc  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly, 
Betecne  is  a  corruption  without  doubt,  but  not  so  inveterate 
a  one,   but  that,  by   (he  change  of  a  single  letter,   and  the 
separation  of  two  words  mistakenly  jumbled  together,  I  am 
verily  persuaded,  I  have  retrieved  the  poet's  reading — That 
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ke  might  not  let  e'en  the  roinda  of  hcavenr^  &c.    Theobald. 

So,  in  the  Entcrludc  of  the  Lf(fe  and  Repentaunce  of  Marie 
Magdalaine,  SfC.  by  Lewis  Wager,  1567. 

"  But  evermore  they  were  unto  me  very  tender* 
.  "  They  would  not  sujfer  ihe  wyndc  on  me  to  blowe.** 

Steevens. 
So  again,  in  Marston's  InsaliaU  Countess,  l605  :       ^ 

'  ** she  had  a  lord, 

"  Jealous  that  the  air  should  ravish  her  chaste  looks/' 

Ma  LONE. 

Mr.  Theobald  observes,  that  "  beteeue"  Is  undoubtedly 
a  corruption/  and  Mr.  Steevens  appears  to  be  of  the 
same  opinipn,  by  admitting  the  poor  expletive  readnig  '^  let 
e*en"  to  a  place  iii  the  text, — ^but  they  are  both  mistaken.  To 
"  beteen  "  is  to  enrage,  to  anger.  We  must  read,  the 
passage  thus : 

**  so  loving  to  my  mother. 

"  That  thebeteencd  winds  of  heaven  might  not 

**  Visit  her  face  too  roughly.'* 
K  e.  Such  was  hb  love  of  my  mother^  that  he  wou^  not 
permit  the  angry  winds  of  heaven^  at  any  time^  to  blow 
upon  her.     B. 

Ham.    Would  I  had  met  my    dearest  foe  in 
heaven,  >  . 

Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio ! 

Dearest  for  direst,  most  dreadful^  most  dangerous. 


Joiiif* 
So,  in 


SON. 

Dearest  is  most  imtnediate,  consequential,  important^ 
Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

" a  ring  that  I  mQst  use 

'*  In  dear  employment." 
Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Alaid  in  the  Mill : 
"  Vou  meet  your  dcanst  enemy  in  love, 
**  With  all  his  hate  about  him."  Steevens.     . 

'^  Dearest  foe."   Dearest  should  be  derest  to  distinguish 

it  from  kindest,  most  beloved,  the  common  acceptation  of 

the  word  in  the  text.     Dere  is  used  by  Spenser  for  hurt^ 

ful,  pernicious.    It  is  here  direst — most  cruel.     B. 
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IIo)\  A  figure  like  your  father, 
Arm'd  Bt  all  points,  exactly,  cap-a-p6, 
Appears  before  them,  and,  with  solemn  march, 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them  :  thrice  he  walked 
By  their  opprest  and  fear  surprised  eyes, 
Within  his  trunche6n's  length  ;  whilst  tliey,  distiU'd 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear, 
Stand  dumb  and  speak  not  to  him. 

,-: xvith  the  act  ^fffcor.]    Shakspeare  could  never  write 

BO  improperly  as  to  call  the  passion  of  fear,  the  act  of  fear, 
Without  doubt  the  true  reading  is, 

with  x\i*  Qfkct  of  fear,     WARuaRTON. 

Here  is  an  affectation  of  suLtilty  without  accuracy.     Fear 
is  every  day  considered  as  kn  agent.     Fear  laid  hold  on  him; 
fear  drove  him>  awai/.     If  it  were  proper  to  be  rigorous  in  ex- 
amining trifles,  it  might  be  replied,  that  Shakspcare  would 
Vritc  more  erroneously,  if  he  wrote  by  the  direction  of  thi« 
critic  ;  they  were  Hot  distilled,  whatever  the  word  may  mean, 
by  the  effect  of  fear ;  for  that  distillation  was  itself  the  effeet ; 
fear  was  the  cause,  the  active  cause  that  distilled  them  by 
that  fores  of  operation  which  we  strictly  call  act  -in  voluntaiy, 
and  power  in  involuntary  agents^  but  popularly  call  act  ivi 
both.     But  of  this  too  much.     Johnsok. 
The  folio  reads — ftt^tiPd.     Steevens. 

'^  With  the  act  of  fear."  '  Distilled  by  the  act  of  fear,' 
is  harsh.  As  to  the  ^'affectation  of  subtilty'*  it  nuy  be 
retorted  on  Johnson,  with  a  very  good  grace. .  We  arc 
qot  to  understand,  by  Warburton's  change  in  the  text,  that 
tiiey  were  distilled  by  the  effect  of  fear,  but  that  fear 
had  so  great  a  povi^er:  the  effect  of  feai*  was  such,  as  to 
distil  them.  The  fact,  however,  is,  and  without  employ- 
ing either  sneer  gr  disingenuousness,  that  the  emendation 
proposed  by  the  learned  prelate  amounts  to  nothing.  He 
has  inadvertently  made  a  distinction  withotU  a  difference; 
since,  with  either  reading,  tiie  sense  will  be  the  same;  and 
fear  must  be  as  much  an  agent  in  one  as  iu  the  other. 
But  after  all,  the  commentators  appear  to  have  mi^^laken 
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the  construction  of  the  passage  :  I  would  receive  the  be^ 

MtiWd  of  the  folio :  Alter  'jelly '  to  gelee  (fc)  and  read 

and  point  the  whole  as  under : 

'^  —  thrice  he  walked         ;    * 

By  their  opprcst  and  fi-ar-surprised  eyi^s,  . 
Within  his  truncheon's  Icn^h  :  whilst  they  b^till'd 
Almost  to  gel^e  with  the  act :  Of  fcar 
Stand  dumb  and  speak  not  to  him. 

'  Bestiird  almost  to  gel^e/  i.e.  fixed  almost  .as  if  the 

blood,  was  frozen  in  their  veins^   or,  in  other  words,  as 

if  petrified,  '  with  the  act,'  .with  the  manner,  the  proceed- 

iqg  of  the  Ghost:  and  '  of  fear/  '  in  fear,  or  through,  or 

from  fear,  they  stood  mute.'     It  should  be  i>oted  that  the 

expression  '  fear-surprised  eyes,'  means  awe-struck  :  seized 

with  reverential  fear,  and  not   simply   tenor,  affn^ht, 

as  in  this  latter  instance.     B.^  , 

Lder.  He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do, 
Carve  for  .himself;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
The  safety  and  the  health  of  tlie  whole  state  ; 
And  therefore  must  his  Choice  be  circumscribed 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body, 

/Whereof  he  is  the  head. 

'*  He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do, 

**  Carve  for  him  self.'' 
*  Carve  for  himself  is  a  coarse,  if  not  an  unmeaning 
enpression.     We  may  easily  read,  and  even  with  some  de- 
gree of  elegance  and  force,  '  crave,'  i.  e.  sue  for  himself. 
B., 

Laer.  Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honor  may 
sustain, 
If  with  too  credent  cfaryou  list  his  songs ;  • 

Or  lose  your  heart ;  or  your  chaste  treasure  bpea 
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To  his  unmaster'd  importunity^ 

— unmaster'd — ]i.  c.  licentious.   .Joi/nsow. 

"  To  his  unmaster'd  importunity."  '  X^nmastered  *^ 
goes  not  «o  far, — it  nether  means  not- to  be  checked;  not 
to  be  controlled,     B. 

Pol.  The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption 
tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel ; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch'd  unfledg'd  comrade- 

''  The  friends  tho^  bast,  and  their  adoption  tried:''    I 

read  ^  adaption,  adaptation  tried^ ''  i.  e.  their  suitableness^ 

their  fitness  to  be  made  your  friends^  being  proved,  then, 

&c.     B. 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  toitk  entertainment 
Of  each  nev^-hatclC d^  unjledg'd  comrade. 
The  literal  sense  is,  "  Do  not  make  thy  palm  callous  by  Bba- 
king  every  man  by  the  hand."    The  iigurative  meaning  may 
be,  "  Do  not  by  promiscuous  conversation  make  thy  mind  in- 
sensible to  the  diiiei^encc  of  characters.'^     Joukson. 

'^  Do  not  dull  thy  palm,"  is^  I  think.  Do  not  sully  thy 

'honor,  or  the  honor  of  thy  house,  by  associating   with 

tfay  .inferiors,  or  with  people  who  are  little  knownxto  thee* 

A  similar  expression  is  found  in  Troilus  and  Cressida, 

No,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  Lord, 
Must  not  so  stale  his  palm^  nobly  acc^uired. 

Pol.  Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but '  few  thy 

voice: 
Take  each  man's  densure,  but  reserve  thy  judg- 

ment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  pursie  can  buy. 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;  rich  not  gaudy : 
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For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man  ; 

And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station, 

Are  most  select,  and  generous  chief,  in  that. 

•each  man's  censure,']  Censure  is  opinion.     Sec  vol.  vii. 


p.  69*     Steevens. 

Jre  ini^t  select  and  generous^  chief  m  that."]     I  think  the 
wiiole  design  of  the  precept  !$hpws  we  should  read,   * 
"Are  most  select,  and  generous  chief,  in  that." 

Chief  is  an  adjective  used  adverbially^  a  practice  common  to 
our  author.  Chiefly  generous.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  punctuation  recoinniended  is  very  stiff  and  harsh. 
Ste^vews. 

Here  has  been  a  silent  deviation  in  all  the  modem  editioni 
from  the  old  copies,  which  all  read, 

"  Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  chef  in  that."   , 

May  we  suppose  that  Shaltspeare  borrowed  the  word  chef 
from  heraldry,  with  which  he  scciris  to*  have  been  very  conver- 
sant ?  **  They  in  France  approve  themselves  to  be  of  a'most 
select  and  generous  esQutcheon  by  their  dress."  Chef  in 
heraldry  i&  the  upper  third  part  of  the  shield. — This  is  very 
harsh ;  yet  I  hardly  think  that  the  words  "  of  a  "  could  have 
been  introduced  without  some  authority  from  t|ic  MS. 
AIalonk. 

The  genuine  moaning  of  the  passage^requires  us  to  point  the 
liue  thus : 

Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that.* 
i.  e.  the  nobility  of  France  are  select  and  generous  above  all 
other  nations,  and  chiefly  in  the  point  of  apparel ;  the  richness 
and  elegance  of  their  dress.     Remarks. 

''Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that.'^  There 
is  an  awkwardness  in  the  expression  select  and  generous 
as  applied  to  the  '  apparel^  of '  tliey,  in  France,'  which  may 
be  done  away  by  transposition.  The  following  arrange- 
ment vnil  give  that  coherence  to  the  discourse  which  it 
manifestly  wants  at  present. 

*«  Give  every  man  Ihinc  car,  but  few  thy  voice  : 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment 
And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station, 
Arc  most  select  and  generous  :  Chief  in  that.  \ 
Costly  thy  habit  &c." 
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''  Lend  thine  ear  to  all :  yet  be  not  hastj  in  determining 
on  any  matter.  Take  counsely  yet  reserve  to  thyself  an 
opinion  in  all  things : — m  doing  which  you  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  most  considerable  among  the  Frenchi  and 
\ihOf  from  being  of  a  refined  and  generous  disposition,  do 
jio  conduct  themselves  :  particulars^  indeed,  in  which  they 
chiefly  have  a  pride/'     B. 

PoL  This  above  all, — to  thine  ownself  be  tnie  ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  ^y  man. 

And,it  muBt  foUoWf  as  the  night  the  dny,'\  The  sense  bene 
requires,  that  the  similitude  should  give  an  image  not  of  /wo 
effects  of  different  natures,  that' follow  one  another  alternately, 
but  of  2i.cause  and  effect^  where  the  effect  follows  the  cause  by 
a  physical  necessity,  fot  the  assertion  is,  Be  true  to  thyself, 
and  then  thou  roust  necessarily  be  true  to  others.  Truth  to 
himself  then  was  the  cause^  tfuth  to  others  the  ^ect.  To  il* 
lustrate  this  necessity,  the  ^eaker  employs  a  similitude:  but 
no  similitude  can  illustrate  it,  but  What  presents  an  image  of  a 
cause  and  effect :  and  such  a  cause  as  that,  where  the  effect 
follows  by  a  physical,  not  a  moral  necessity,  for  if  only,  by  a 
moral  necessity,  -the  thing  illustrating  would  not  be  more  cer- 
tain than  the  thing  illustrated;  which  would  be  a  great  absur^ 
dity.     'J  his  bi>ing  premised,  let  us  see  what  the  text  says, 

jind  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day* 
In  this  we  are  so  far  from  being  presented  with  an  effect  fol- 
lowing a  cause  by  a  physical  necessity,  that  there  is  no  cause 
at  all:  but  only  two  different  effects  proceeding  from  two 
different  causes,  and^  succeeding  one  another  alternately. 
Shakspeare,  then*forp,,  without  question  wrote, 

And  it  must  follow,  as. the  li'ght  the  day. 
As  much  us  to  say.  Truth  to  thyself,  and  truth  to  others,  are 
inseparable,  th^  latter  depending  necessarily  on  the  former  as 
light  depends  upon  the  day  ;  where  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
day  is  uspd  figuratively  fof  the  sun*  The  ignorance  of  which, 
I  suppdse,  contributed  to  roblead  the  editors.     Warburto^t. 

'  And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
This  note  is  very  acute,  but  the  common  succession  of  night 
to  day  was,  I  believe,  all  that  our  author  paeant  to  make  Polo* 
nius  think  of,  on  the  present  occasion* 
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So,  in  the  145tl^  Sonnet  of  Shakspeare  * 
*'  That  follow'd  it  as  gentle  day 
*' Dotli  follow  nigh(,Spc,  Steevens. 

.  "  And  it  must  follow,  as  the  njght  the  day,"  Dr.  War- 
burton's  note,  as  we  are  informed , by  Mr.  Stee\cens,  is 
"  very  acute,"  but  this  acuteness  no  other  than  himself^  I 
believe^  will  b'e  able  to  discover.  That  there  can  he  no 
effect  without  a  cause  the  slenderest'  philosopher  must  be 
able  to  show.  The  reasoning  of  the  learned,  prelate,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  cause  and  effect,  is  certainly  just ;  but 
as  it  attaches  to  our  author's  expression- —  "  And  it  must 
follow"  &c.  is  er^oneous ;  for  night  and  day  are  there  to 
be  considered  as  two  different  effects,  and  nature  [natura 
naturans]  is  to  be  held  as  the  cause.  And  be  it  k'emem- 
bered  that  in*  such  a  mode  of  speech  as  *  And  it  must 
follow/  that  a^cawey  though  not«set  down,  is  always  to  be 
understood.  But  to  explain  this  farther.  The  poet  does 
not  tell  us  that  night  foUaws  day,  as  an  ejffict  must  follow 
a  caust.  The  construction  is,  'and  it  must  follow,  as  the 
night,  the  day,'  i.  e.  it  will  as  certainly  be  the  consequence :  as 
certain  as  that  night  and  day  are  consequent  on  the  opera- 
tions of  nature.  It  should  here  be  observed,  that  he  il- 
lustrates his ,  position  respecting  a  moral  power,  and  its 
eventuality  by  a  physical  comparison :  by  instancing  ob- 
jccts  which  Jire  familiar  to  the  perception  of  all  men,  and 
which  are  ktaown  of  necessity  to  '  follow,'  i.  e.  coriie  ai  a 
cottsequencey  and  which,  it  is  also  known,  will  continue  to 
come,  86  long  as  the  system  of  the  universe  shall  remain. 
^Yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  neither  night  nor  day  is  at 
any  time  to  be  taken  as  a  cause.  Both,  I  repeat,  are 
effects,  resulting  from  one  great  operative  wilL-f-The  good 
Bishop  has  unfortunately  fallen  inter  a  double  error: 
firsts  as  I  have  said,  ki  censuring  ^the  expression  in  the 
text,  and  again  in  the  reading  which  he  has  proposed ;  for 
it  will  indubitably  be  acknowledged  by  every  one  that 
SHAK.  I.  B 
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light  no  more  proceeds  from  day  than  night  does.  The 
fact  is,  ih^t  light  and  day  are  absolutely  one  and  the  same, 
as  we  learn  from  the  book^  but  which  the  commentator 
fot  once  appears  to  have  forgotten.  *'  And  God  said  let 
there  be  light :  and  there  was  light." — "  And  God  called 
the  light  <^ay." 

Tlie  quotation  made  by  Mr.  S.  from  the  sonnet  will  no 
way  illustrate  the  present ,  passage.  The  Poet  there 
makes  mention  of  t\\  o  jeffects  succeeding  each  other  reci- 
procally ;  and  certainly  according  to  the  order  of'  nature. 
But  as  no  ^'  great  first  cause  "  is  pointed  out  by  the  cited 
verse,  it  will,  I  maintain,  elucidate  nothing  here.  Besides, 
as  I  have  before  remarked  oii  the  lines  of  the  play,  it  is 
not  of  night  following  day  that  Polonius  is  supposed  to 
speak.     B. 

PoL  Affection  ?  puh !  you  speak  like  a  green  girl, 
Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance. . 
Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 

Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance,']  Unnftcdy  for  un- 
tried* Untried  signifies  cither  not  tempted^  or  not  refined ; 
unsifted^  siguifies  the  latter  only,  thongb  the  sense  requires 
X\kQ  former.    Warburton, 

'1  Unofted  in  such  perilous  circumstance/'  Unsifted 
is  here  not  only  without  force,  but  almost,  without  mean- 
ing. I  "^'ould  read  '  Unsighted/  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  by  Suckling  and  others^  of  invisible,  but  in  that 
of  not  seeing  into,  ignorant  of  lliis  is  at  once  easy  i^nd 
"expressive.    B. 

Poi.  From  this  time, 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence ; 
Set  your  e^treatments  at  a  higher  rate, 
Than  a  Commwd  to  parley*   . 
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'   Set  your  tatreatments]    Entreatments  here  mean  company^ 
conversation,  from  the  French  entretien.    JoBHsoif .        n 

The  meaning  rather  is,  Do  not  show  an  inclination  to 
listen  to  him  on  every  slight  entreaty,  Poloniiis  hdd  said 
immediately  before—''  Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  mai- 
den presence/'     B. 

Pol.  In  few,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows  :  for  they  are  brokers ; 
Not  of  that  dye  which  their  investments  show, 
Mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits, 
Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds,      . 
The  better  to  beguile.    This  is  for  all,— 
I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 
Have  you  so  slander  any  moment's  leisure. 
As  to  ^ve  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet 

Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds.]     On  which  the 
editor  Mr.  Theobfild  remarks.  Though  ail  the  editors  have 
STDollowed  this  reading  implicitly,  it  is  certainly  corrupt ;  ,and 
I  kaxe  been  surprised  horn  m^n  of  genius  and  learning  could 
let  it  pass  mthout  some  suspicion.     What  idea  can  we  frame  to 
» ourselves  of  a  breathing  bond,  or  of  its  being  sanctified  and 
pious f  &c.  ?     But  he  was  too  hasty  in  framing  ideas  before  he 
understood  those  already  framed  by  the  poet,  and  expressed  in 
very  plain  words.    Do  not  believe  (says  Polonius  to  his  daugh- 
ter) Hamlet's  amorous  vows  made  to  you ;  which  preteiid  re- 
ligion in  them  fthe  better,  to  beguile  J  like  those  sanctified  &nd 
pious  TOWS  [or  bonds']  made  to  heaven^    And' why  should  not 
this  pass  xnthout  suspicion  f    Warbuiltok. 
Theobald  for  bonds  substitutes  bawds.    JoilKSOV. 
The  old  reading  is  certainly  right.    We  have  in  our  author^s 
142d  Sonnet: 

«  .         false  bonds  of  love."     Maloke. 
**  I  would  notf  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth,  . 
**  Have  you  so  skmder  any  moment's  leisure/' 
The  humour  of  this  is  fine.    The  speakei^s  character  is  all 
affectation.     At  last  he  says  he  will  speak  plain,  and  yet  can- 
not for  his  life;    his  plain  speech  of  slandering  a  moment's 
leisure  being  of  the  like  fustian  stuff  with  the  rest.    War* 
Bv&Toir.  -' 
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Hero  is  another  ^«^  passage,  ,of  which  I  take  the  beauty  to 
be  only  imaginary.  Polonius  says,  in  plain  termt,  that  is,  not 
in 'language  liss  elevated  or  embollishrd  than  before,  but  m 
terms  that  cannot  be  misunderstood  : .  /  would  not  have  yon  so 
disgrace  your  most  idle  moment Sy  as  not  to  find  better  employ* 
ment  for  them  than  lord  Hamlet* s  conversation.     Johnson. 

^*  Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds.".  '  Bonds/ 
.This  reading  is  harsh^  and  certainly  ^Tong ;  but  Theo- 
bald's '  Bawds '  are  detestable.  •  The  right  word  is  un-  . 
doubtedly  bans  i.  e.  curses :  and  when  the  reasoning  which  ' 
goes  immediately  before  is  attended  to,  it  will  be  found 
so. — "  Not  such  as  their  investments  show" — "  Mere 
implorators  of  unholy  suits" — alluding  to  the  pious  curses 
of  Romish  Priests ;  for  had  the  poet  spoken  of  sancti- 
^ed  and  pious  vows  he  would  not  have  likened  them  to 
unholy  suits:  nor  would  he  have  talked  of  their  not 
being  such  as  their  '  investment  *  (i.  e.  their  character) 
seems  to  proclaim.  The  whole  is  meant  to  in^inuate^ 
that  curses  and  denunciations  i}n  which  curses — prayers 
or  ifows  were  artfully  included)  were  highly  criminal.  In 
a  word,  that  Hamlet's  vows  were  merely  intended  to  ^e- 
guile : .  and  might  be  considered,  in  fact,  as  pious  curses, 
which  with  a  fair  atjd  specious  seeming  were  infamous,  be- 
cause they  prayed  for  that  vengeance  on  the  guilty,  which 
the  Almighty  might  inflict  at  pleasure.  He  therefore 
calls  them  unholtf  suits. 

'^  I  would  not,  in  plain  termtf;  from  this  time  forth/ 
, "  Have  you  so  slander  any  moment*s  leisure." 

The  sneer  of  Johnson^  as  touching  the  penetration  and    ^ 
taste  of   Warburton,   is   insufferable.      I   will  maintain, 
however,  that  he  who  does  not  accord  ivlth  the  Prelate 
in  his  remark,  is  totally  wanting  in  both.  '  B« 

••  • 

Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-nighty  aud  takes 
his  rouse. 
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—take  his  rouse,1  A  rouse  is  a  large  dose  of  liquor,  a  de- 
bauch.    So,  in  Othello  : 

"  — they  have  given  me  a  rouse  already." 
It  should,  seem  from  the  following  passagii  in  Decker's  Guh 
Hornbookj  l6oy,  that  the  word  rouse  was  oi  Danish  extrac- 
tion. •'  Teach  me,  thou  sovcraigne  skinker,  how  to  take  the 
German's  upsy  freeze,  the  Danish  routa,  the  Svvitzer's  stoop 
of  rhenish;  &c.*'  Stee-vens. 

"  Rou8^."  Rouse  should  be  written  'rouse  (contrac- 
tion) i.  e.  carouse  or  carousal.  Gertrude  in  the  last  act 
says :  "  The  Qaeen  carouses  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet."    B. 

/ 
*  \ 

Ham.  That  these  men, — 
Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect ; 
Being  natures  livery,  or  fortune's  star. — 

—fortunes  scar,]     All  the  quartos  road  star.     Stekvens, 
The  word  star  in  the  text  signifies  a  scar  of  that  appearance. 
It  is  a  term  oi  farriery :   the  while  star  or  mark  so  common 
on  the  forehead  of -a  dark  coloured  horse  is  usually  produced 

by  making  a  scar  on  the  place.     Remakks. 

.  •        •  • 

"  Being  nature^.s  livery  or  fcnrtune's  star."  A  slight 
-correction  seems, necessary  here;  for  what  qan  be particu-' 
larly  understood  of  *'  nature's  livery  ?"  The  right  word, 
I  suppose,  will  be  levity.  As  to  '  fortune's  star '  it  must 
be  taken  according  to  th.e  idea  entertained  by  the  vulgar, 
respecting  judicial  Astrology.     B. 

Ham.  The  dram  of  base 
Dotli  all  tlie  noble  substance  of  worth  out. 
To  his  own  scandal. 

The  dram  of  ease 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a^doubt, 
To  his  own  scandal. 
I  do  not  .remember  a  passage  throughout  all  Our  poet's 
works,  more  intricate  and  depraved  in  the  text,  of  less  mean- 
ing to  outward  appearance,  or  more  likely  to  baffle  the  at<*> 
^rapts  of  criticism  in  its  aid.     It  is  certain,  there  is  neither 
sense  nor  grammar  as  it  now  stands  :  yet  with  a  slight  altera- 
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tion,  ril  encleavour  to  cure  tbose  4<^fects,  and  gi^e  a  sentiment 
too,  that  shall  make  the  poet's  thought  close  nobly.  The 
dram  of  bme  (as  I  have  corrected  the  text)  means  the  least 
alloy  of  baseness  or  vice.  It  is  very  frequent  with  our  poet  to 
use  the  adjective  of  quality  instead  of  the  substantive  signify- 
.ing  the  thing.  Besides,  I  have  observed,  thut elsewhere,  speak- 
ing of  worthy  he  delights  to  consider  it  as  a  quality  that  adds 
weight  to  a  person,  and  connects  the  word  with  that  idea; 

TflBOBALD. 

Dotk  ail  the  noble  suhHance  qfvorth  out.]  Various  conjec- 
tures have  been  employed  about  this  passage.  The  author  of 
The  Revisal  would  read,  •      «     ' 

"  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  oft  eat  out!* 
Or, 

''  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  soil  with  doubt," 
Mr.  Hoit  reads, 

"  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  oft  adopt, *^ 
And  Dr.  Johnson  thinks,  that  Theobald's  reading  may  stand. 
I  would  read. 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  (i.  e.  the  sum  of  good  qualities) 
oft  do  out.  Perhaps  we  shot! Id  say,  To  its  own  scandal.  His 
and  its  are  perpetually  confounded  in  the  old  copies. 

As  I  understand  the  passage,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  it. 
This  is  one  of.  the  low  colloquial  phrases  which  at  present  are 
neither  employed  in  writilig,  nor  perhaps  are  reconcileable  to 
the  propriety  of  language.  To  do  a  thing  out^  is  to  extinguish 
tY,  or  to  efface  or  obliterate  any  thing  painted  or  written. 

In  the  fint  of  these  significations  it  is  used  by  Drayton,  in 
the  fifth  Canto  of  his  Barons*  Wars  : 

*•  Was  ta'en  in  battle,  and  his  eyes  out-done." 

StbbVens. 
If  with  Mr.  Steevens  we  underetand  the  words  doth  out  to 
iftoan    efaceth,    the    following  lines    in  The  First  Part  of 
Henry  IV.  may  perhaps  prove  the  best  comment  on  thiS 
passage: 

"  ——Oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  ragje, 
**  Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government, 
''  Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  ahd  disdain  ; 
^'  The  least  of  which ^  haunting  a  nobleman, 
**  Loseth  mens'  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  a  stain 
"  Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides, 
"  Beguiling  them  of  commendation.'' 
^  There  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  an  error  in  the  copies. 
His  is  frequently  used  by  our  author  and  his  contemporaries 
for  its.     So,  in  Grimy  the  Collier  of  Croydon : 

**  Contented  Tife,  that  gives  the  heart  his  ease«-r*'' 
I  would,  however,  wish  to  read : 
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"  By  his  own  scandal."    Malonb. 
Perhaps  it  should  be, 

** the  dram  of  base 

**  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  oft  work  out/' 
That  is  eat  through  as  brass  does  silver  when  it  is  plated  with 
it.    S.  W. 

'^  Tlie'  dram  of  ease,  &c.''  The  great  business  of  a 
commentator  is  to  explain  his  author's  text,  and.  to  alter 
as  little  as  possible.  Theobald  says,  that  there. is  uot^ 
a  more  depraved  passage  in  Shakspeare  than  the  present, 
and  the  several  Editors,  I  find,  are  of  the  same  opinion^ 
by  assisting  him  in  his  bungling  alteration.  The  addition 
of  a  single  letter,  however,  with  a  change  in  the  order  of 
the  words,  will  render  the  original  text  correct.     I  read  : 

*'  The  drame  of  ease, 
''  The  noble  substance  of  a  doubt,-r-doth  all 
"  To  his  own  scandaL'' 

*  Drame*  is  dream  (see  Chaucer.)  '  Ease '  is  not  rest 
or  qmei,  but  pleasure ;  the  word  b  frequently  used  in 
that  sense  by  early  writers.  'The  drame  of  ease'  will 
therefore  mean,  the  dream  of  pleasure,  and  which  he  hap- 
pily characterizes  by  '  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt/  i.  e. 
shadon^  substance  [appearance  of  substance  only,  not 
the  realty.]  Pleasure  (he  would  say)  that  dream,  that 
'^  somediing,  nothing  "-—thereby  pointing  <Ait  its  fleeting, 
evanescent  nature.  The  whole  is  meant  to  insinuate  that 
the  man  who  indulges  in  licentious  pleasures  worketh  his 
own  confusion,  loses  his  good  name ;  in  a  word,  is  an 
enemy  to  himself.  This  agrees  with  the  reasoning  in  the 
former  part  of  the  speech,  and  serves  at  the  same  time  as 
an  illustration.     B. 

Ham.  Be  thy.  intents  wicked,  or  charitable^ 
Thou  coni'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  r.  will  speak  to  thee ;  I'll  call  thee,  Hamle^ 
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King,  father,  royal  Dane :  Oj  answer  nie ! 

Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  !^  but  tell,    * 

Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  heaifsed  in  death; 

Have  burst  their  ceannents  ?  why  the  sepulchre, 

Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in-um'd, 

Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 

To  cast  thee  up  again  ?  What  may  this  mean, — ^ 

That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 

Revisit*st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 

Making  nPght  hideous ;  and  we  fools  of  nature 

So  horribly  tq  shake  our  disposition, 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  sotils  ? 

Say,  why  is  this  r  wherefore  ?  what  should  we  do  ^ 

— questionable  skcpe.]^  By  ques(tonable  is  meant  provo- 
king question.     Hanmbk« 

So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"Live  yon,  or  are  you  aught 
.  **  That  man  may  question  9*^     Johnson. 

Qutstiotiable^  I  believe,  means  only  propitious  to  conversa" 
tioHy  easy  and  willing  to  be  conversed  with.  So,  in  y4s  yoii 
like  it,  "  Am  ^questionable  «pirit,  which  you.  hate  not;" 
Unquestionable  in  this  last  instance  certainly  signifies'  unwilling 
to  be  talked^with,      St ee yen 9. 

Questionable,  I  believe^  only  means  capable  of  being  con- 
versed with.  To  question  certainly  in  our  author's  time  sig- 
nified to  converse.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  69«  vol.  iii.  p.  228.  36l. 
vol.  iv.  p.  320.  vol.  viii,  p.  173.     Malone. 

" '  questionable  shape."      1  think  ^^  unquestionable 

shape '^  would  be  much  more  .forcible,  much    more  in 

point.      The  meaning  of  the  whole .  would  then   stand 

thus  :  "  /  k7iow'  not  what  your  intents  may  be :  but  the 

figure  or  shape  you  bear  is  well  known  to  me — I  will 

therefore  speak  to  you,  which  otherwise  I  might  not  have 

courage  to  do.**    This  agrees  with    what  he  had  said  be~ 

fore :  '*  My  Father's  spirit  in  arms !  **    B. 
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Why  thy  canonizd  bones^  hearsed  in  death,  ^ 
Have  burst  theii  cearments  ?  i 

liamlet  here  speaks  with_  wonder,  that  he  who  was  dead  should 
rise  again  and  walk.  But  this,  according  to  the  vulvar  super- 
stition here  followed,  was  no*wonder.  Their  only  wonder  was, 
that  one,  who  had^  the  rites  of  Sepulture  performed  to  him, 
should  walk,  the  want  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  reason 
of  walking  ghosts.  Hamlet's  wonder  then  should  have  been 
placed  .  here :  aud  so  Shakspeare  placed  it,  as  we  shall  see' 
presently.  For  hearsed  is  used  figuratively,  to  signify  reposit- 
edj  therefore  the^  place  where  should  be  designed  :  but  death 
bi'ing  no  place^  but  a  privation  only,  hearsed  in  death  h  non* 
sense.     We  should  read, 

"  ■■-    tell, 

"  Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearsed  in  ^earthy 
^Mlavc  burst  their  cearments  r' 

It  appeal's,  for  the  two  reasons  given> above,  that  earth  is  the 
true  reading.  It  will  further  appear  for  these  two  other  rea- 
sons. *  Firsti  From  the  words,  canonized  bones;  by  which  is 
not  meant  (as  one  would  imagine)  a  compliment  for,  made 
holy,  or  sainted  ;  but  for  bones  to 'which  the  rites  of  sepulture 
have  been  performed  ;  or  which  were  buried  according  to 
the  canon.  For  we  are  told  he  was  murdered  with  all  his 
sins  fresh  upon  him,  and  therefore  in  no  way  to  be  sainted. 
But  if  this  licentious  use  lof  the  word  canonizd  be  allowed,  ' 
then  earth  must  be  the  true  reading,  for  inhuming  bodies  WM 
one  of  the  essential  parts  of  sepulchral  rites.  Secondly, 
From  the  words,  Have  burst  their  cearmentSy  which  imply  the 
preceding  mention  of  inhuming,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  it 
in  the  common  reading,  Tii\s  enabfed  the  Oxford  editor  to 
improve  upon  the  emendation  ;  so  h^  reads,  • 

"  Why  thy  bones  hearsed  in  canonized  earth." 

I  suppose  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  not  of  sense.  For 
though  the  rites  of  sepulture  perjormed  canonizes  the  b6dy 
buried  ;  yet  it  does  not  canonize  the  earth  in  which  it  is  laid, 
unless  every   funeral  service  be  a  new  consecration.     War-- 

BURTOir.  ' 

It  were  too  long  jo  examine  this  note  period  by  period, 
though  almosi  every  period  seems  to  me  to  contain  something 
reprehensible.  The  critic,  in  his  zeal  for  change,  \Vrites  with 
so  little  consideration,  as  to  say,  that  Hamlet  cannot  call  his 
father  canonizedj  because  we  are  told  he  was  murdered  with  * 
all  his  sins  fresh  upon  him.  lie  was  not'  then  told  it,  and  had- 
so  little  the  power  of  knowing  it,  that  he  was  to  be  told  it  by  an 
apparition.  The  long  succession  of  reasons  upon  reasons 
proves  nothing,  but  what  every  reader  discovers^  that  the  king 
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had  been  buried,  which  is  implied  by  so  many  adjuncb'of 
burial,  that  the  din^ct  mention  of  earth  is  not  necessary. 
HamWty  amazed  at  an  apparition,  which,  though  in  all  ages 
credited,  has  in  all  ages  been 'considered  as  the  most  wonderful 
and  most  dreadful  operation  of  supernatural  agency;  enquires 
of,  the  spectre,  in  the  moat  eroph.atic  terms,  why  he  breaks  the 
order  of  nature,  by  returning  from  the  d^ad  :  this  he  asks  in  a 
very  confused  circumlocution,  confounding  in  his  .fright  the 
soul .  and  body.  Why*  says  he,  have  thif  bone$y  which  with 
due  ceremonies  have  been  entombed  m  death,  in  the  common 
state  of  departed  mortals,  hurst  the  folds  in  which  tbey  were 
embalmed  ?  Why  has  the  tomb,  in  which  we  saw  thee  quietly 
laid,  opened  his  mouth*  that  mouth  i^hich,  by  its  weight  and 
stabilityt  seemed  closed  for  ever  ?  the  whole  sentence  is  this : 
Why  diut  thou  appear f  whom  we  know  to  be  dead? 

Had  the  change  of  the  word  removed  any  obscurity,  or 
added  any  beauty,  it  might  have  been  worth  a  struggle ;  but 
either  reading  leaves  the  sense  the  same. 

If  there  be  any  asperity  in  this  controveirsial  noie,  it  must 
be  Imputed  to  ^he  contagion  of  peevishness,  or  some  resent^ 
ment  of  the  incivility  shown  to  the  Oxford  editor*  who  is 
represented  as  supposing  the  ground  canonized  by  a  funeral, 
when  he  only  meant  to  say,  that  the  body  was  deposited  in 
holy  ground,  in  ground  consecrated  according  to  the  canon, 

JOHKSON. 

^'  Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones^  hearsed  in  deaths 

*'  Have  burst  their  cearments  ? '' 
Warburton's  objection*  with  respect  to  'f  hearsed  in 
death,''  is  not  to  *be  controverted.  But  still  the  word 
"  earth,"  is,  I  think,  unnecessarily  and  indeed  mistakenly 
introduced.  -  This  proceeds,  however,  from  considering 
'^  hearsed,"  as  the  proper  word,  but  which,  I  am  firmly 
persuaded  should  be  fieried,  i.  e.  honored.  'I  make  borne 
little  change  in  the  order  of  the  words,  and  read  : 

'  " but  tell,  why 

''  Heried  and  canoniz'd  in  death,  thy  bones 

''  Have  burst  their  cearments  i " 
i.  e.  ''  Why  is  it,  honored  as  thou  wert  in  life,  and  in  thy 
death  having  suitable  exequies,  all  the  holy  rites  of  sepul* 
ture  being  perfonned  to  thee — Why  then  have  thy  bones 
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thus  burst  from  their  cearments  i"  &c.  It  is  remarked  bj 
Johilson  that  with  either  reading  ''  hearsed  in  death^** 
or  in  **  earth  **  the  sense  will  be  the  same :  true ;  but 
as  the  sense  is  imperfe<!t  in  both^  alteration  should  surely 
be  made.     B. 

That  thoUf  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel.]  It  is  pro- 
bable that  ShakspearQ  introduced  his  ghost  in  armour,  that  it, 
might  appear  more  solemn  by  such  a  dtscriminatibn  from  the 
other  characters ;  .though  it  was  really  the  custom  of  the 
Danish,  kings  to  be  buried  in  that  manner.  Vide  Olaus-JVormiuSf 
cap.  7- 

**  Struem  regi  nee  vestibus,  nee  odoribus,  cumulanti  sua 
adque  arma,  quorundara  igni  et  equus  adjicitur." 

" sed  postquam  magnanimus  ille  Danorum  rex  collem 

sibi  magnitudinis  conspicuas  cxtruxisset,  cui  post  obitum 
ppgio  diaderoate  exomatum,  armis  indutum,  inferendum  esset' 
cadaver/  &c.     Steevkvs. 

''  Reyisit'st  ^hus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon.'' 

Wrong,  pointed.    There  should  be  a  full  stop  at  thus, 

i,  e.  '^  What  can  it  mean  that  thou  thus  comest  P — Why 

.thus  to  affiight  us,  when  teen  the  glimpses  of  the  moon 

render  night  hideous  ?  "  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  sense :— to 

revisit  the  glimpses   of  the'  moon,  is,  if  not  altogether 

without  meaning,  a  very  feeble  expression.    B. 

— MS  fools  of  nature.]  The  expression  is  fine,  as  intimating 
we  were  only  kept  (as  formerly,  fools  in  a  great  family)  to 
make  sport  for  nature,  who  lay  hid  only  to  mock' and  laugh 
at  OS,  for  our  vain  searches  into  her  mysteries.    WAKBUATOir* 

— to  shake  our  disposition.}    Dispositum,  for  frame.    Wa&- 

BURTOK. 

" And  we  fools  of  nature,"    . 

''  So  horribly  to  shake  our  disposition,  Sec." 
The  learned  commentator,  with  his  prismatic  glass>  hat 
spread  such  "  gaudy  colors  "  over  the  "  face  of  nature,"  that 
we  do  not  readily  recognize  her.  ''  Fools  of  nature/' 
however,  means  nothing  more  than  fooh  by  nature,  i«  e. 
weak  and  trembHng  mortals.    B. 
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Ham.  Haste  me  to  know  it ;  that  I,  with  wings 
as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts'  of  love, 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge,  '      . 

As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love  J]  This  similitude  is 
extremely  beautiful.  The  ^'ovd  meditation  ir.  consccrattnl,  by 
the  mt/stics^  to  signify  that  stretch  and  flight  of  mind  which 
aspires  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  supreme  good.  So  that  Hamlet| 
considering  with  what  to  compare  the  swiftness  of  his  revenge, 
chooses  two  of  the  most  rapid  things  in  nature^  the  ardency  of 
divine  and  human  passion,  in  an  enthusiast^and  a  lover,  AYak- 

BURTOIf.  ' 

The  comment  on  thc^word  meditation  is  so  ingenious,  that  I 
hope  it  is  just.     Joiixsox. 

'  As  meditatioQ  or  thelhoughtt  of  love.'  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton's  remark  on  *  meditation*  as  being  expressive  of  holy 
love  in  the  m^stics^  of  their  sublimities,  their  heavenly 
a'spirationn,  is  known  to  be  just.  This^  I  say,  is  rights  but 
his  applicatioii  of  the  word  in  the  present  instance  is  evi- 
dently wrong.  Tliat  meditation  involves  in  it  the  sense  of 
drdency  is  certain;  but  so  far  is  it  from  including  that  of 
swiftness^  that  the  idea  presented  by  it  is  jfreciscly  the 
reverse:  the  Phiiologer,  indeed,  has  always  described  it  by 
^'  study  opposed  to  action."  Another  thing  to  be  consi* 
dered  is,  that  the  Religionist,  in  his  wish,  has  not  necessa- 
rily expedition  as  an  object :  all  he  would  tell  yoo  that  he 
aims  at  is,  ultimately  to  be  blest.  Now  this  his  desire  we 
must  remember  could  only  })e  obtained  by  meditation  and 
prayer,  by  a  long  and  patient  endurance, of  the  ills  of  life. 
By  this  it  is  ^een  that  as  meditation  has  no  other  meaning 
than  that  of  dwelling  on,  or  revolving  in  the  mind,  it  ca:nnot 
possibly  have  been  employed  by  the  poet  here.  The 
proper  v^ord  will  no  doubt  be  mediation:  which  word,  as 
it  signifies  intreating  or  interceding^  in  any  one's  behalf, 
must  be  interpreted  by  friendship.  Thus  we  perceive, 
that  the  comparison  is  at  once  beautiful  and  true.    ''  As 
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swift  as  love  and  friendship/' — and  wbichj  when  real^  are 
th^  noblest  and  eager  est  affections  of  the  soul.     B. 

Ghost.  I  find  tliee  apt ; 
And  duller  should'st  tliou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf, 
Wouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this  ? 

yind  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  ithelfin  ease  on  Lethe* s  wharf y  SfC, 
Shakspeare,  apparently  through  ignorance,  makes  -  Roman 
Catholics  of  these  Pagan  Danes;  and  here  gives  a  description 
of  purgatory ;  but  yet  mixes  it  with  the  Pagan  fable  of  Lethe's 
whaVf.  Whether  he  did  it  to  insinuate  to  the  zealous  Pro- 
testants of  his  time;  that  the  Pagan  and  Popish  purgatory 
stood  both  upon  the  same  footing  of  credibility,  or  whether  it 
was  by  the  same  kind  of  licentious  inadvertence  that  Michael 
Angelo  brought  Charon's  bark  into  his  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  is  not  easy  to  decide.     WAAbuiiToN.     . 

That  rots  itself,  &c.]  The  quarto  reads— That  roots  itself, 
Mr.  Pope  follows  it.     Otway  has  the  same  thought : 

" like  a  coarse  and  useless  dunghill  weed       / 

"  Fix'd  to  one  spot,  and  rot  just  as  I  grow/' 

The  superiority  of  the  reading  of  thefulio  is  to  me  apparent: 
to  be  in  a  crescent  state  (i.  e.  to  root  itself)  affords  an  idea  of 
activity  ; .  to  rot  better  suits  with  the  dulness  and  inactiop  to 
yrhich  the  Ghost  refers.  Nevertheless,  the  accusative  cas^ 
(itself)  may  seem  to  demand  the  verb  roots,    j5teevens« 

^  That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf/     By  a  slight 

transposition  the  reading  of  the  quarto^  and  which  is  much 

the  best,  may  be  preserved.  . 

*  That  roots  on  Lethe's  wharf:  itself  in  ease, — 

*  Would'st  thou  not  ?tir  in  this  ?'—  B. 

Ghost.  Thus   was'  I,  sleeping,   by  a  brother's 
liand, 
Of  life,  Qf  crown,  of  queen>  at  once  dispatch'd. 

at  once  dispatch'd  :]    Dispatched  for  bereft.    Wae* 

9UBT0K. 

—  'at  once    dispatched —Diepatch'd  can  scarcely  be 


I 
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right.  Vet  the  proper  word  is  not  very  easily  found. 
Perhaps  we 'may  read  dismatcKd  in  the  sense  oi  disunited. 
Words  of  privation  were  by  the  earlier  writers  formed  by 
taking  the  particle  dis  at  pleasure ;  but  which  at  the  pre- 
sent day  are  not  in  use.  llius  disband  "w'xih  our  author. 
Du-^wart  and  dis^ruly, .  Chaucer,  dii^hined,  Spenser, 
&c.      B. 

Ham.  Thtere*s  ne'^r  a  villain,  dwelling  in  all 
Dennnark, 
But  he's  an  arrlint  knave. 

•  •*  There's  ne'er  a  villain— 

*'  But  he's  an  arrant  knave." 

I  would  rather  read — *  Bate  he*s  an  arran^t  knav^/  The 

conceit  appears  to  be  this— -2%e  villain  is  not  a  villain  if 

you  once  admit  that  he  is  not  an  arrant  knave.  A  banter  on 

the  Schools.     B. 

Oph.  My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  closet, 
Lord  Hamlet, — with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd ; 
No  hat  upon  his  head ;  his.  stockings  fouFd, 
Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle. 

-^At#  stockings  foul'd^ 
Ungarter*d  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle, 
I  have  restored  the  reading  of  the  elder  quartos'^kis  stock- 
ings loose. — The  change,  I  suspect,  was  first  from  the  players* 
who  s«w  a  contradiction  in  his  stockings  being  loose,  and  yet 
shackled  down  at^ncle.  But  they,  Jn  their  ignorance,  blun* 
dered  away  our  author's  word,  because  (hey  did  not  under- 
stand it : 

^  Ungarter*d  and  Jotpn-gyred . 
i.  e,  turned  down.    So»-the  oldest  copies  ;  and,  so  his  stockings 
were  properly  loose,  as  they  were  ungartcf^d  and  rowVd  doon 
to  the  ancle.    Thxovald. 

Theobald  is  unfaithful  ip  his^  account  of  this  elder  quarto* 
I  have  all  the  quartos  and  the  folios  before  me,  and  they  concur 
in  reading: 

«  — his  st«ckings/ai«M. 
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I  believe  gyred  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  finlse  print.  Dovmi* 
jgyved  meiins  hanging  down  like  the  k^osc  cincture  vfbicfa  con* 
tines  the  fetters  round  the  ancles.'  Gyre  always  signifies  a 
circle-  formed  by  a  top»  or  anj  other  body  when  put  into 
motion. 

It  is  so  used  by  Drayton  in  the  Black  Prince's  letter  to  Alica 
countess  of  Salisbury. 

**  In  little  circlets  first  it  doth  arise, 
**  Then  sfimewhat  lar-ger  seemeth  in  mine  eyes ;  ,  ^ 

**  And  in  this  gyring  compass  as  it  goes, 
**  So  more  and  more  my  love  in  greatness  grows."  ^ 
Again,  in  the  Second  Part  of  Hey  wood's  Iron  Age,  lfi32 : 
— "  this  bright  and'^aming  brand 
'*  Which  I  so  often  gyre  about  mine  ears.** . 
Again,  in  Lingua,  &c.  l607 : 

"  First  I  beheld  him  hovering  in  the  air, 
'*  And  then  down  stooping  with  a  hundred  gires,  &c."    ^ 
Again,  in  Batten  Holyda/s  Poem,  called  the  JVoei  of  Esay: 
"  His  chariot  wheels  wrapt,  in  the  whirlwind's  gyre, 
**  His  horses  hoof  d  with  hint,  and  shod  with  fire." 

Steevshs. 

— *  dowD-gyyed'  cannot  be  rights  because  gyvez  are 
fetters^  shackles  :  the  word  has  no  other*  meaning.  Theo- 
bald's reading  is  to  be  preferred,  both  Us  to  gyred  and 
loose.  '      . 

Giar  in  Chaucer  is  a  twist,  a  fold.    B. 

J 

Pol.  That  hath  made  him  mad. 
I  am  sorry,  that  with  better  heed,  and  judgment, 
I  had  not  quoted  him. 

/  hiid  not  quoted  him.  — ^The  old  quarto  reads  coted.  It 
appears  Shakspeare  wrote  no/ai.     Qtfo/ed  is  nonsense.    War* 

BURTON. 

To  quote  is,  I  believe,  to  reclron,  to  take  an  accouht  of,  to 
take  the  quotient  or  result  of  a  computatiqp.    Johk son. 

Since  I  proposed  a  former  explanation,  1  met  with  a.  passage 
in  the  IsU  of  Gullsp  a  comedy,  by  John  Day,  l633»  which 
proves  Dr.  Johnson's  sense  of  the  word  to  be  not  fiar  from  the 
true  one : 

— " 'twilL  be  a  scene  of  mirth 
''  For  me  to  quote  bis  passions,  and  his  smiles.'^ 

To  quote  on  this  occasion  undoubtedly  means  to  observe. 
Agkuk  in  Drayton's  Mooncalf: 
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"  This  honest  man  the  prophecy  that  nbted, 
"And  things  therein  most  curiously  had  quoted; 
**  Found  all  these  signs,  &c." 
Again,  in  The  Woman  Hater,  by  Beaumont  and   EJotchcr,  the 
intelligencer  says, — "  HI  quote  him  to  a  tittle."  i.  e.  1  will 
observe  him.     St£EY£NS. 

'I  had  not  quoted  him/       Coted  is  rights  it  means 
-   markedj  observedj  {Cote, l*'iench.)     B, 

IB"  i 

Queen.  If  it  will  please  you 
To  show  us  so  much  gentry,  and  good  will, 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us-a  while. 

To  shew  us  so  much  gentry—]  Gentry ^  ^of  complahancc. 

Warburtox. 

*  To  shew  us  so  much  gentry/  We  should  print  Gen- 
terie  as  in  Chaucer,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  body  or  das^ 
of  people  called  Gentry.     B. 

Guil.  But  we  both  obey ; 
And  here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent, 
To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feet,    ' 
To  hb  commanded. 

—in  the  full  bent,]  Bent,  for  endeavour,  application.  War- 
burton. 

The  full  bent  is  theutmpst  extremity  of  exertion.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  a  bow  bent  as  far  as  it  will  go.  So  afterwards  in  this 
play : 

**  They  fool  mc  to  top  of  my  benV     Ma  lone. 

'    '  Full  bent*  is  fully y.perfedhf  incHned  thereto.    .See 

Spenser^  Milton/ 8cc.    B. 

Pol.  To  the  celestial^  and  my  sours  idol^    the 
most  beautified  Ophelia — 
That's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase ;  beautify^d 
Is  a  vile  phrase. 

To  the  celestial,  and  my  souTs  idol,  ike  most  beautified 
Ophelitf^]  Ueywood,  in  his  Bistory  of  Edward  VI>  says 
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'*  Katkerine  Parre,  queen  dowagur  to  king  Henry  VIII,  was  a 
woman  beautified  with  many  excellent  virtues."      Farmer. 

'  Most  beautified  Ophelia.*    It  is  not  Shakspeare  who 

calls  the  phnue,  (or  rather  term)  i^ile — ^but  Polonius.     B. 

Pd.  No,  I  went  round  to  work, 
And  my  young  mistress  thus  I  did  bespeak  ; 
Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince : — out  of  thy  sphere ; 
This  must  not  be :  and  then  I  precepts  gave  her, 
That  she  shpuld  lock,  herself  from  his  resort^ 
Admit  no  messengers,  receive  no  tokens* 

Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince  i$ut  of  thy  sphere  J  All  princes  were 
alike  out  of.  ktr  sphere*     I  give  it  thus  : 

Lord  Hamkt  is  a  prince : — out  of  thy  sphere. 
Two  of  the  quartos,  and  the  first  folio,  read  star.    Stbbv. 

*  Out  of  thy  sphere.'    Out  of  thy  star  is  most  like  the 

langui^e  of  Shakspeare.      The  meaning  is — ^'  beyond 

what  you  can  look  or  aspire  to/'     He  has '  fortuQe*s  star/ 

in  a  former  scene.     B. 

— ^precepts  gifoe    her."]    Thus    the   folio.     The  two  elder 
quartos  read»  prescripts.    Stsev. 

"  Prescripts"  is  right — signifying  inhibition^  restraint. 

That  it  is  the  true  reading  the  context  will  fully  show. 

Polonius  says  that  he  bad  already  observed  to  his  daughter, 

"  Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince :  out  of  ihy  sphere — 
**Thismu«^notber 

Now  this  we  may  consid^  as  a  precept,  or  hint,  to  Ophelia 

bow  she  should  behave.     He  then  goes  on. 

*'  And  then  1  prescripts  (or  orders)  gave  her, 

•*  That  she  should  lock  hei-silf  from  his  resort,  &c."     B» 

Ham.  For  if  the  sun  breeds  maggots  in  a  dead^ 
dog, 
Being  a  god,  kissing  carrion,— Have  you  a  daugh- 
ter? 

SIIAK.  I.  .       C 
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Tor Jf  the  sun  breed  maggot  f  in  ft  dead  dog. 

Being  a  good,  kissing  carrion 

Have  you  a  daughtei  ?]  The  editors  seeing  Hamlet  counter- 
feit madness,  thought  thoy  itjight  safely  put  any  nonsense  into 
Jiis  mouth.  But  this  strange  passage,  when  set  right,  will  be  seen 
to  contain  as  great  anrl  sublime  a  reflection  as  any  the  poet 
puts  into  his  hero's  mouth  throughout  the  whole  play.  We 
will  6rst  give  the  true  reading,  which  is  this : 

For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dogt 
Bting^a  gOi\,  kissing  carrion — -r-- 
As  to  the  sense  we  may  observe,  that  the  illative  particle  [for] 
shews  the  speaker  to  be  reasoning  from  something  he  had  said 
before  :  what  that  was  we  learn  in  these  words,  to  be  honesty  as 
this  world  goes,  is  to  he  one  picked  out  of  tin  thousand* 
Having  said  tiiis,  the  chain  of  ideas  led  him  to  reflect  upon  the 
argument  which  libertines  bring  agaii^st  Providence  from  the 
circumstance  of  abounding  eviL  In  the  next  speech  therefore 
he  endeavours  to  answer  that  objection,  and  vindicate  Piovi- 
dence,  even  on  a  supposition  of  the  fact,  tliat  almost  all  meu 
were  wicked.  His  argument  in  the  two  line^in  question  is.  to. 
this  purpose,  But  xchy  need  we  wonder  at  this  abounding  of  evil  f 
For  if  the  sun  breed'  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  which  though  a 
god,  yet  shedding  its  heat  and  injluence  upon  carrions-Here  he 
stops  short,  lest  talking  too  consequentially  the  hearer  should 
suspect  his  madness  to  be  feigned  ;  and  so  turns  him  off  from 
the  subject*  by  enquiring  of  his  daughter.  But  the  inference 
which  he  intended  to  make,  was  a  very  noble  oAe,  and  to  this 
purpose.  If  this  (says  he)  be  the  case,  that  the  effect  follows 
the  thing  operated  upon  [carrionl  and  not  the  thing  operating 
\a  god,2  why  need  we  wonder,  that  the  supreme  cause  of  all 
things  diffusing  its  blessings  on  malnkind,  who  is,  aji  it  were,  a 
dead  carrion,  dead  in  original  sin,  man  instead  of  a  proper 
return  of  duty,  should  breed  only  corruption  and  vices  }  Thu 
is  the  argument  at  length,  and  is  as  noble  a  one  in  behalf  of 
•  Providence  as  could  come  from  the  schoob  of  divinity.  But 
this  wonderful  man  had  au  art  not  only  of  acquainting  the 
audience  with  what  his  actors  say,  but  with  what  they  thinks 
The  sentiment  too  is  altogether  in  character,  for  Hamlet  is  per- 
petually moralizing,  and  his  circumstances  make  this  reflection 
very  natural.     Warb. 

This  is  a  noble  emendation,  which  almost  sets  the  critic  on  a 
level  with  the  author.    JoiiK. 

Being  a  god,  kissing  carrion^]  Our  author,  I  imagine,  wrote — 
^'  being  a  god-kisting  carrion/' — i.  e.  a  carrion  that  kisses  the 
sun.     So  in  this  play  : 

'*  New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill." 
Again,  in  the  Rape  of  Lucrece : 
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*'  Tfareat'ning  ehud^kiasing  Ilion  with  aniroy.** 
I  do  not  believe  that  Shaksptare  had  any  of  the  profound 
meaning  in  this  passage,  that  Dr.  Warburton  has  ascribed  to 
bim.     Mal. 

'  For  tf  the  sun,  &c/  Mr.  Malone's  <  god-kissing  Car- 
rion' entirely  destroys  the  meaning.  The  conception  of 
the  Poet  is  here  wonderfully  grand :  there  is  divinity  in 
it — ^while  the  exposition  of  the  Commentator  (W.)  in  which 
the  anagc^cal  sense,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  considered,  is 
truly  philosophical  and  just : — an  exposition,  indeed,  which 
sets  him  high  above  his  competitors  in  the  critic  art.  B. 

Pol.  How  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are ! 
a  happiness  that  often  machiess  hits  on,  which  rea« 
son  and  sanity  could  not  so  prosperously  be  deliv- 
ered of. 

How  pregnant^  8co%]    Pregnant  is  ready,  dexterous,  apt. 

Stkev. 

>^  Pregnant"  is  something  more  than  dexterous,  or  apt. 
It  here  means,y£i//  of  consequence.     B. 

Ros.  We  coted  them  on  the  way ;   and  hither 

m  • 

are  they  coming  to  offer  you  service. 

Wt  coled  them  on  ihe  wtf v,— ]  To  cote  is  to  overtake.  I 
meet  with  this  word  in  The  Return  from  ParnaasuSf  a  comedy, 
1602. 

"  —marry  we  presently  cptedand  outstript  them,"     Steev. 

'  We  coted  them  on  the  way.'  To  Cote  can  never  mean 
to  overtake, '  we  coted  them  on  the  way/ — ''we  observedy 
we  map  them  on  the  road."     B. 

'  '  Ham.  The  humorous  man  shall  end  his  part  in 
peace :  the  clown  shall  make  those  laugh  whose 
kmgs  are  tickled  o'  the  sere. 

-*fila//  end  his  part  in  peace  :'\  After  these  .words  the  folio 
•adds,  ike  clown  shall  make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickled 
e*th*sere.    WArt. . 
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The  cfbwn  shall  make  those  ttuigk  whose  Jungs  are  tickled  o' 
th'  sere,  i.  e.  those  who  are  a&thmatical,  and.  to  whom  laughter 
is  most  uneasy.  This  is  the  case  (as  I  am  told)  with  those 
whose  lungs  are  tickled  by  tlie  sere  or  serum:  but  about  this 
passage  I  ara  neither  very  con^dent,  nor  very  solicitous.  Steev. 

'  The  Clown  sliall  make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are 
tickled  o'  the  sere^'  Sere  means  not  serum^  bitt  dry, 
withered.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is — **  The  Clown 
shall  make  those  laugb^  who  are  old,  and  not  much  disposed 
to  it ;  whose  lungs  indeed  are  aloiostworn  out."  He  shall 
,  tickle  even  these.  We  must  read^  '  the  Clown  shall  make 
those  laugh,  tickled, — whose  lungs  are  i'  the  sere/ 

'  Seare*  in*tbe  ancient  dialogue  has  the  sense  of  burning. 
llie  meaning  is  obTions,  [  believe :— »at  odj  rate  it  must 
not  be  explained  here.     B. 

Poh  The  actors  are  come  hither,  ^ly  lord. 
Ham.  Buz,  buz ! 

Butt  buz! — Mere  idle  talk,  the  buz  of  the  vulgar.  JoHir« 
When  Hamlet  says  ^'  btiz^  buz !"  he  oannot  mean  by  it 
mere  idle  talk,  because  he  had  already  been  informed  by 
Guildemstem  that  the  players  were  actually  arrived.  I 
understand  the  expression  thus  :  -  The  Prince  is  vexed  at 
the  officious  intrusion  of  Polonius  into  his  presence,  ftnd 
exclaims,  ^  buz,  buz !  now  shall  I  be  tormented  with  your 
chattering."  Polonius  mistaking  Hamlet,  and  thinking 
that  he  doubts  the  truth  of  his  news,  replies — ^'  upon  mine 
honour,"  &c.     B* 

Ham.  You  arie  welcome,  masters;  welcome, 
all :— I  am  glad  to  see  thee  well :— welcome,  good 
friends. — O,  old  friend  !  Why,  thy  face  is  valancVl 

since  I  saw  thee  last 

—  valanc'd.'\  Valancd  means  ovediung  with  a  canopy  or 
tester  like  a  bed.  Ike  folios  read  Wihaut  «hich  seens  right 
The  comedian  was  probably  ^bearded  like  a  pard.'^ 
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"  Why,  iby  face  is  valanced/  A  face  cannot  well  be 
4aid  to  b^  valiant :  or  if  it  be  observed,  that  by  the  expres-^ 
aion  we  are  to  uadentmnd  a  courageous  took,  we  must  yet 
isk  why  the  player  should  be  so  represented  ? — Fal^nced 
is  unquestionably  the  right  word,  though  the  meaning  has 
been  mistaken  by  the  Editors.  Valance  is  value,  worth. 
Chaucer  uses  it  in  that  sense.  Hamlet  would  say  to  the 
player — ^'  You  are  become  of  some  value  since  I  saw  you : 
you  are  grown  into  reputation." 

Valuance  (old  fr,)  value.     B.  . 

Ham.  'Twas  caviare  to  tlie  general :  but  it 
was  (as  I  reoeiv^d  it,  and  others,  whose  judgments, 
in  such  matters,  cried  in  the  top  of  mine)  an  ex- 
cellent play. 

—  cried  in  the  top  of  mine — ]  t.  e,  whose  judgpient  I  had  the 
liigfaest  opinion  of.     Waeb. 

1  think  it  means  only  that  were  higher  than  mine.  John. 

Whose  judgment,  in  such  matters,  was  in  rouoh  higher  vogue 
than  mine.     Revisal. 

Perhaps  it  means  only— whose  judgmenF  was  more  clamor- 
ously delivered  than  mine.  We  still  say  of  a  bawling  actor, 
that  he  speaks  on  the  top  of  his  voice.     Steev. 

— *'  Cried  in  the  top  of  miue." — Either  explication  may 
do,  except  that  of  Mr.  Steevens,  which  is  totally  repug- 
nant to  the  tenor  of  the  speech.     B.    . 

Ham.  I  remember,  one  said,  there  were  no  sal- 
lets  in  the  lines,  to  make  the  matter  savoury ;  nor 
no  matter  in  the  phrase,  that  might  indite  the 
author  of  affection. 

-^  there  va«  na  sallets,  Sec]  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  old 
copies.  1  know  not  why  the  later  editors  continued  to  adopt 
the  alteration  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  read,  no  salt^  &c.  Steev. 

*f  No  sallets  in  the  lines^  is  nonsense ;  and  no  salt  in 

the  lines  is  not  right.    The  ponet  has  -here,  as  is  very  com- 
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mon  vith  him^  adopted  a  French  word,  viz.  saletSs,  i.  e« 
smut,  or'  smuUiness.  Dire  des  saletes,  is,  to  talk  lettdly. 
Saleies  having  Been  at  first  printed  without  the  accent,  was 
read  saletes,  and  thence  arose  the  mistake.     B; 

— indite  the  author  vA  affection ;]  i.  e.  convict  the  authorof 
being  a  fantastical  affected  writer.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  492.  vol.iv. 
p.  207.    Steev. 

"Affection*'  is  not,  in  this  place,  I  believe,  affected  or 

fantastical.     '^  No  matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  mdite 

the  author  of  affection,'*  seems  to  mean,  that  he  was  a  cold^ 

umnteresting  writer^  that  he  did  not  speak  from  the 

heart.    B. 

1  P/^ry.  But  whb^  ah  woe !  had  seen  the  mobled 
gueen — 

—  the  mobled  giife«— ]  Mobled  or  mabled  signifies  veiled. 
So  Sandys,  speaking  of  the  Turkish  women,  says,  their  heads 
and  faces  are  mabled  injine  linen,  that  no  more  is  to  be  seen  of 
them  than  their  eyes.    Travels.     Warb. 

Mobled  sig,nifies  huddled,  grossly  covered,     John. 

The  f(»iio  reads — the  inobled  queen;  and  in  alj  probability 
it  is  the  true  reading.  This  pompous  but  unmeaning  epithet 
might  be  introduced  merely  to  make  her  Phrygian  majesty 
appear  more  ridiculous  in  the  following  lines,  where  she  is 
represented  as  wearing  a  clout  on  her  head ;  or,  innohled  c^Mten 
may  however  signify  the  queen  unnoblcd,  i.  e.  divested  of  her 
former  dignities.  Mr.  Upton  would  read  mob-led  queen  ; 
Magna  comitantt  caterva.     Steev. 

In  the  latter  ^nd  of  the  reign  of  TCing  Charles  II.  the  rabble 
that  attended  the  farl  of  Shaftesbury's  partizans  was  first  cal* 
led  mobile  vulgus,  and  afterwards,  by  contraction,  the  91106  ;  and 
ever  since  the  word  mob  has  become  proper  English.  Conse- 
quently Mr.  Upton's  supposition  must  fall  to  the  ground.  ToL. 

' the  mobled  Queen.'    The  commentators  are  alt 

on  a  wrong  scent.     I  ^m  persuaded*  that  Shakspeare  has 

here  coined  a  word  from  mobilis  Lat.  without  knowing  the 

particular  meaning  of  the  Latin  term.     By  mobiled  queen, 

— ^he  means  the  moved,  agitated,  queen,  as  the  context  jK'iX 

clearly  show.     B. 
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1  Play.  Run  bare-foot  up  and  down^threafning 
thejlames 
JVitk  bisson  rheum  ; 

With  bisson  rhtum ; — ]  bisson  or  he f sen,  i,  e.  bliod*  A 
word  stiil  io  use  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  England. 

So  ID  Coriolanus :  '*  \Vhat  harm  can  your  ,bisson  conspcc- 
tuitics  glean  out  of  this  character  ?'*  Steev. 

But  the  priuted  word  bisson  or  bessen  is  no  doubt  re« 

ceived,in  the  sense  of  blind.     What  can  be  understood  of 

'  blind  rheum  threat'uing  the  flames  ?'   The  Poet  no  doubt 

wrote  **  besien  rheum."  Besien  is  found  in  earlj  writers  and 

signifies  trouble,  uneasiness,  grief.     The  meaning  of  the 

passage  is— -That  th^  queen  ran  about  seeming  as  though 

bhe  would  extinguish  the  flames  with  her  tears :  the  tears 

which  were  occasioned  by  her  extraordinary  grief.    In 

Coriolanus,  bisson  certainly  means^  as  the  commentators  ' 

have  set  down^  blind:  or  1  should  rather  say  dim,  or  dull. 

'  Bisson'  conspectuities — ^'  dull  in  apprehension.** 


Ham.  Yet  I, 
A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak, 
Like  Johu-a-dreamSy 

Like  John^a-dreamsy — ]  John-^-dreams,  \,  e.  of  dreams, 
means  only  John  the  dreamer  ;  as  liick-namc,  I  suppose,  for 
any  ignorant  silly  fellow.  Thus  the  puppet  formerly  thrown 
at  during  the  season  of  lent  was  called  Jack-a-lenty  and  the 
ignis  iatuus,  JackO'lanthom.  John-a-droj/nes  however,  if  not 
a  corruption  of  this  nick-iteme^-^eems  to  have  been  some  well 
known  character,  as  I  have  met  with  more  than  one  allusion 
to  him.  Soy  in  Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Walden,  or  Gabriel 
Harvey's  Hunt  is  up^  by  Nashe,  1596:  **The  description  of 
that  poor  John-a-droynes'  his  man,  whom  he  had  hired,  &c.** 
Jakn^a-droynes  is  likewise  a  foolish  character  in  Whetstone's 
Promos  and  Cassandra,  1578,  who  is  seized  by  informera,  has 
not  much  to  say  in  his  defence,  and  is  cheated  out  of  his  mo- 
ney*    Steev. 

'' John-a-droynes'' — Droyne  is  in  all  probability  drone, 

i.  €•  dull,  slothful,  8lu^;ish«    Dreams  is  apparently  wrong. 

B. 
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Ras.  Niggard  of  question  ;buty  of  our  demands, 
Most  free  in  his  reply. 

^Niggard  ofquehtion  :  but  ofwir  demands. 

Most  free  t*;i  his  reply,]  I'his  is  given  as  the  description  of 
fhe  converwtion  of  a  man  whom  the  speaker  found  not  for'"" 
ward  to  be  sounded ;  and  who  kept  aloof  when  they  would 
bring  him  to  confession :  bat  such  a  description  can  never  pass 
but  at  cros8*piH-poses.  Shakspeare  certainly  wrote  it  just  the 
other  vay : 

Most  free  of  question  ;  but  of  our  demands, 
Niggard  in  his  reply. 

That  this  is  the  true  reading,  we  need  but  tufn  back  to  the 
preceding  scene,  for  Hamlet's  conduct,  to  be  satisfied.   Wa  ab. 

"  Niggard,  8lc.**    This  evidently  siiould  be — "  free  of 

question."  The  chan^  must  therefore  be  made  as  proposed 

by  Warburton.     B. 

Ham.  Or  to  tak^  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them  ? 

Or  to  tfiJce  arms  against  ti  sea,  of  troubles.]  Without  ques« 
tion  Shakspeare  wrote, 

against  KisM  of  troubles, 

i.e.  assault.     Wahb. 

Mr.  Pope  proposed  siege,  I  know  not  why  there  should  be 
so  much  solicitude  about  this  metaphor.  Shakspeare  breaks 
his  metaphors  eiten,  and  in  this  desultory  sp^eech  there  wai 
less  need  of  preserving  them.     John. 

The  change  which.  Mr.  Pope  would  recommend,  may  be 
justified  from  a  passage  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  scene  the  last: 

"  You — to  remove  that  «Vgco/'gfrif/'from  her — "    Steev. 

The  same  metaphor  is  used  by  Marston»  in  the  Second  Part 
of  Antonio  and  Mellida,  l€0^  : 
**VVhom  fretful  galls  *of  chance,  stern  fortune's  siege'*  M At. 

Shakspeare  reselhbles  ^Eschylus  in  the  sudden  breaks  of 
his  metaphors.  To  take  up  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  js 
in  the  manner  of  our  author.  Were  we  to  admit  siege  for 
'  sea,  ^e  might  improve  the  picturt: ;  but  we  should  endanger 
the  likeness.  lo  says,  in  the  Prometheus  vinctus  of  JBschyluSi 
V.  865. 

**  My  confused  words  strike  at  random  against  a  seaoftrou" 
blcs,  or  the  waves  of  misery  ;"  by  which  she  means,  ■  1  talk 
confusedly  in  my  misfortunes.     Sw  W. 

**  Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of.  troubles*"  '^  A  sea 
of  troubles''  is  assuredly  wrong.  I  therefore  read—- 
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"  Or  to  take  snns  a^nst  the  usay  of  troubles/' 
'^  Assay'*  is  attack,  it  is  used  in  that  sense  by  Spenser : 
and  our  author  has  it  in  a  preceding  scene  of  the  play, 
^'  assay  of  arms."  In  the  reading  thus  proposed,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  a  perfect  uniformity  of  thought,  a 
perfect  integrity  of  expression ;  ''taking  up  arms  to  repel 
an  attack;**  while  in  '*  taking  up  arms  to  repel  a  snr,"  the 
want  of  that  integrity  is  apparent ;  nay  the  sentiment  is  even 
absurd.  Auay^  and  a  sea,  would  be  easily  confounded,  when 
sound  only  was  perhaps  attended  to  by  the  transcriber. 
1  must  here  take  occasion  to  observe  that  much  has  been 
said  respecting  the  mixed  metaphors,  the  heterogeneous 
images,  which  the  pages  of  Shakespeare,  as  it  is  said, 
continaally  offer  to  our  view.  I  find,  however,  on  a  close 
examination  of  the  text,  that  this  charge  of  incongruity  is 
unfounded,  and  that  it  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  ignorance 
and  inattention  of  the  earlier  editors,  who  have  brought  in 
so  many  and  foul  corruptions,  that  the  Temple  of  Nature 
has  nearly  become  an  Augean  stable.  This  1  maintain  to 
be  the  case,  for  when  tbe3e  sordities  are  swepjt  away,  a 
scene  of  magnificence  is  at  once  presented  to  us :  beauti- 
ful though  devoid  of  art.     B. 

Ham.  When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

•^mortal  coilj  t.  e.  turmoi),  bustle.     Warb. 

**  When  we  have  ahuflied  off  this  mortal  coil,"  i*  •• 
When  we  have  shaken  off  the  shackies,  which  at  present.^ 
bind  or  hold  us. 

Coil  is  used  in  allusion  to  the  coiling  or  strengthening  of 
a  rope  by  winding  it  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  \Thence  coil  it 
fetter.    B.  - 

Ham.  For  who  would  bear  the  whips  aqd  scorns^ 
of  time, 
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— tht  whips  and  scorns  of  time  J  The  evils  here  complained 
of  are  not  the  product  of  time  or  duration  simply,  ^but  of  a 
corrupted  age  or  manners.  We  may  be  sure,  then,  that  Shak- 
speare  wrote : 

—  the  whips  and  scorns  ofth*  timt. 
And  the  description  of  the  evils  of  a  corrupt  age,  which  follows^ 
confirms  this  emeiuiation.     Warb. 

I  doubt  whether  the  corruption  of  this  passage  is  not  liiore 
than  the  editor  has  suspected.  Whips  and  scorns  have  no  great 
connection  with  one  another,  or  with  time :  whips  and  scorns 
are  evils  of  very  different  magnitude,  and  though  at  all  times 
scorn  may  be  endured^  yet  the  times  that  put  men  ordinarily 
in  danger  of  whips  are  very  rare.  Falstaif  has  said,  that  the 
courtiers  wof//a  whip  him  with  their  fine  wits ;  but  I  know  not 
that  whip  can  be  used  ibr  a  scoff  or  insult,  unless  its  meaning 
be  fixed  by  the  whole  expression. 

I  am  afraid  lest  I  should  venture  too  far  in  correcting  this 
passage.     If  whips  be  retained,  we  may  read. 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  tyrants. 
But  I  think  that  quip,  a  sneer,  a  sarcasm,  a  contemptuous  jc^t, 
is  the  proper  word,  as  suiting  very  exactly  with  scorn.  What 
then  must  be  done  with  time?  it  suits  no  better  with  the  now 
reading  than  with  the  old,  and  tyrant  is  an  image  too  bulky 
and  serious.     I  read,  but  not  confidently  : 

For  who  would  bear  the  quips  and  scorns  of  title. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  Hamlet,  in  his  enumeration  of  mise- 
ries, forgets,  whether  properly  or  not,  that  he  is  a  prince,  and 
mentions  many  evils  to  which  inferior  stations   only  arc  ex- 
posed.    John. 

Quips,  the  word  which  Dr.  Johnson  would  introduce,  is  de- 
rived, by  all  etymologists,  from  whips, 

Hamlet  is  introduced  as  reasoning  on  a  question  of  general 
concernment.  He  therefore  takes  in  all  such*>vils  as  could 
befall  mankind  in  general,  without  considering  himself  at  pre- 
sent as  a  piince,  or  wfshing  to  avail  himself  of  the  few  exemp- 
tions which  high  place  might  once  have  claimed.     Steev. 

^'  For  who  would  bear,  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time/' 

This  reading  1  cannot  by  any  means  admits  and  must  of 

course  be  unsatisfied  with  tlie  explications^  which  here  are 

given  of  it     A  clearer  seuse  will  be  found  in, 

"  For  who  would  bear  the  sScorct  of  weapon'd  time." 

'^  Scores"  in  the  sense  of  strips,  hurts,  bodily  injuries. 

*'  Weapon'd  time."    '*  Time  always  armed ;  who  is  ever 

assailing  and  doing  us  mischief/' 
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Scores  and  liotms  might  be  easily  confouaded  either  by. 
transcriber  or  printer ;  while  W€apon*d  and  whip  and  are 
so  much  alike  in  sound  that  in  reading  aloud  the  ear  might 
be  deceived  in  regard  to  them,  as  Die  find  pf  many  expres- 
tions  of  the  poet^  iivhen  ivell  considering  his  works. 

I  formerly  thought  that  we  might  read, 
"  Scores  of  whiphand  time." 
"  Scores"  will  then  signify  charges  against,  imputations. 
The  sense  of  the  passage  this — ^*  Time  who  always  has  the 
nrhiphand^  the  advantage :   who^  while  Me  are  endeavouring 
to  seize  on  and  engage  him  for  our  particular  purposes^  is 
still  too  nimble  for  us  :   Time,  likewise,  who  is  ever  pre- 
ferring some  charge,   who  is  ever  laboring  an  impeach- 
ment of  our  character."    This  agrees  with  the  slanderous 
quality  of  Time,  as  represented  in  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
'^  Beauty,  wit,  high  birth,  desert  in  service, 
' ''  Love,  friclndship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
''  To  envious  and  calumniating  Time.*' 

1  readily  acknowledge  that  the  proposed  reading  ''  whip 
hand**  is  neither  easy  nor  elegant.     Yet  the  epithet  has  in 
it  something  that  may  be  called ybrcid/e :  while  it  will  be 
thought,  perhaps,  to  have  much  of  the  manner  of  Shak- 
speare. 

These  epneudations  were  made,  as  already  hinted,  at 
different  times  ;  he,  therefore,  who  disapproves  of  the  text, 
will  make  choice  of  that  which  appears  to  be  best.     Q. 

Ham.  When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  ^oan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life ; 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death,-— 
The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns — puzzles  the  will ; 
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And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of; 

might  his  quietus  make 

Wiih  a  bare  bodkin  f-^  The  first  expression  probably 
alluded  to  the  writ  of  discharge,  which  was  formerly  granted  to 
those  barons  and  knights  who  personally  attended  the  king  on 
any  foreign-expedition.     This  discharge  was  called  a  ^tefia. 

It  is  at  this  time  the  term  for  the  acquittance  which  every 
aherif}'  receives  on  settling  his  accounts  at  the  exchequer. 

The  word  is  used  for  the  discharge  of  an  account^  by  Web- 
tter,  in  his  Duichegs  ofMulfy^  1625  s 

'*  You  had  the  tHck  in  audit  time  to  be  sick 
"  Till  I  had  signed  your  quietus.'* 
Again, 

-    ''And  *cause  you  shall  not  come  to  tne  in  debt 
"  (Being  now  my  steward)  here  upon  your  lips 
1  sign  your  Quietus.** 
>  A  bodkin  was  the  ancient  term  for  a  small  dagger. 
So,  in  the  Second  part  of  the  Mirrour  of  Knighthood,  4to.  bL 
1.   159s ;         '*  Not  having  any    naore  weapons  but  a  poor 
poynado,  which   usually  he  (fid  weare  about  him,  and  taking 
it  in  his  hand,  delivered  these  speeches  unto  it :  Thou  silly 
bodkin  shtih  finish  the  piece  of  worke,  d:c/' 

In  the  margin  of  Stoxof's  Chronicle,  edit.  l6l4,  it  is  said, 
that  Catsar  was  slain  with  bodkins;  and  in  The  Musts'  Looking' 
gUus^  by  Randolph,  l638  : 

'<  Apho,     A  rapier's  but  a  bodkin. 
*'  Deil.  ,  And  a  bodkin 
*'  Is  a  most  dang'rous  weapon :  since  I  rgad 
"  Of  Julius  Caesar^s  death  Idurst  not  venture 
"  Into  a  taylor's  shop  for  fear  of  bodkins ^ 
Again  in  The  Custom  of. the  Country,  by  Beaumont  and  Fl^toher : 
**  -—Out  with  your  bodkin, 
**  Your  pocket  dagger,  your  still^tto/'-— 
Again,  in  Sapho  and  Phao,  1591  :— **  there  will  be  a  despe- 
rate fray  between  two,-made  at  all  weapons,  from  the  brown  bill 
to  the.  bodkiu.*' 

Again  in  in  Chaucer,  as  he  is  quoted  at  the  end  of  a  pamphlet 
called  the  Serpent  of  Division,  &cc.  whereunto  is  annexed  the 
Tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  &c.  1591 : 

*'  With  bodkins  was  Caesar  Julius 

«  Murder^d'at  Rome,  of  Brutus  Crassns."     Steev. 

— •'  Might  his  quietus  make/^-How  is  it  possible  that 

quietus  should  in  this  place  have  any  allusion  to  the  </tV 

charge  of  an  account  •  *  Make  his  quietus'  iar^kill  himself. 

Quietus  is  oue  of  the  names  of  Pluto.  B. 
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• 

Tq  gromi  and  sweai^  All  the  old  copies  have,  to  grant 
and  sweat.  It  is  undoubtedly  die  tru^  readiog,  but  can  scarce- 
ly  be  borne  by  modem  ears.     John.  '    - 

The  cbange  made  by  the  editors,  is  however  supported  by 
the  following  lines  in  Jti/tiw  Cecsar^  act  iv.  tc.  i*  : 
'*  To  groan 'and  sweat  under  the  businesse/' 

This  word  occurs  in  the  Death  of  2oroas,  by  Nicholas 
Grimoald,  a  fragment  in  blank  verse,  printed  at  the  end  d 
Lord  Surry*s  potnu : 

" none  the  <^harge  couU  give  : 

**  Here  grunts  ;  here  groncs  ;  echwhere  strong  youth  is 
spent/' 

And  Stanykurst  in  hb  translation  of  V^irgil,  1582,  forsupre- 
mum  £ongetnvit  gives  us:  ''—for  sighing  it  grunti'*     Ste£v« 

That  undiscover'd  country  from  whose  bourn 

^•'i'raveUer  returns — ]  Hamlet  himselt  has  jost  bad  ocukr 
demonstration  that  Iravellers  do  sometimes  return  from  this 
strange  country.  Shakspeare,  however,  appears  to  have  seldom 
^compared  the  different  parts  of  his  plftys,  and  contentifed  himself 
with  general  truths.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  writteo-^ 
Few  travellers  return.    Mal. 

*  No  traveller  returns.'  The  officiotisness  of  the  cooir 
mentators,  in  many  instances^  awakens  something  like  in* 
dignation  in  one*s  breast.  Here  is  a  passage  which  Mr. 
Malooe  does  not  understand;  and  in  consequence  of  this» 
and  without  questioning  his  own  fdllibility,  he  sets  about- 
niakiog  an  a^ykward  apology  for  the  mistake  of  the  Poet. 

What  ocular  demonstration  had  Hamletf  that  the  travel^ 
kr  to  the  undiscovered  country  (ts  Shakspeare  chooses, 
though  not  very  coiTectly  to  express  it)  does  at  aiiy  time , 
return  i  The  critic  we  are  to  suppose  would  allude  to  the 
ghost  ?  But  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  author  would 
never  consider  an  apparition,  a  supernatural  agent;  thatf 
in  short,  which  has  no  reality^  as  a  traveller  who  was  re- 
turned from  a  distant  place.  Had  this  indeed  been  the 
case,  had  such  ^een  really  his  notion,  be  would  not  have 
written  the  lines  in  question,  or  in  doing  so  he  would  have 
fallen  into  a  gi'oss  and  extravagant  error — an  error  by  the 
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way  which  the  Annotator  (as  I  have  sdready  hinled)  had 
assumed  forliiiii  while  in  his  landnesfhe  has  honored  him 
at  once  with  reproof  and  excise.  But  Sbakspeare  was  not 
a  pseudorphitosopher,  and  bis  knowledge  of  nature^  as  it 
was  intuitive,  so  was  his  reasoning  on  her  operations  at  all 
.times  just  and  superlatively  grand.  When,  therefore,  he 
uses  the  expression, '  no  traveller  returns/  it  is  with  refer* 
ence  to  bodily  substance  :  be  speaks  of  that  traveller  as  of 
one,  who,  if.  returmt/g,  must  again  assume  not  only  an 
earthly  shape,  but  materiality,  a  formal  existence :  in  a 
word,  that  be  should  appear  as  before,  and  as  a  living  man. 
Thus  we  perceive  that,  the  charge  of  inadvertency,  so  has- 
tily and  confidently  brought  against,  this  distinguished 
writer,  is  wholly  unfounded ;  illusory  as  the  shadow  of  the 
Danish  king. — ^And  yet  this  very  charge  has  been  tamely 
admitted :  it  has  been  looked  on  with  a  helievhtg  eye ;  but 
the  -dawn  of  reason  will  oblige  it  to  fade.  *  Bouni'  must 
be  changed  to  Borne,  i.  e.'  a  Bourn  is  a  river.     B. 

r  »_ 

^■^^^^^^  • 

Ham*  And  enterprizes  of  great  pith  and  mo- 
ment, 

— great /7t/^]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  read,  of  great 
pitch.     Steev. 

Pitch  seems  to  be  the  better  reading.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
pitching  or  throwing  the  bar  ;-'^&  manly  exercise,  usual  in 
country  villages.     Remarks. 

^'  Enterprises  of  gteat  pith  and  moment,'*  is,  enterprises 

of  great  matter  and  moment.     Pith  is  unquestionably  the 

true  reading.     B.   ^ 

Ham.  You  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  and 
nick-name  God's  creatures,  and  make  your  wanton- 
ness your  ignorance ; 

— 47ta^e  your  wantonness  ifour  ignorance. '  You  mistake  by 
wanton  affectation,  and  pretend  to  mistake  by  ignorance. 

JoHK.    . 
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**  Make  your  wantonness  your  ignorance."  The  miean- 
ing  is,  when  you  are  guilty  of  any  improper  behaviour  you 
would  have  it  attributed  to  simplicity  or  ignorance^  when 
the  fact  is,  that  it  is  studied.     B. 

Ham.  Are  capable  of  oothing  but  inexplicable 
dumb  shows,  and  noise. 

inexplicabU  dumb  shtws^    I   believe  the  meaning  is, 

$how$y  toithout  words  to  explain  them,     John. 

Rather,  I  believe,  shows  which  are  too  confusedly  conduct- 
ed to  explain  themselves. 

''  Inexplicable  dumb  shows." — Inexplicable  «Aotvs,  are 

evidently  such  a$  are  out    of  nature;   and  to  explain 

them  b  therefore'  impossible.     B. 

-Ham.  For  any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the 
purpose  of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at  the  first, 
and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold  as  'twere  the  mirror 
up  to  nature ;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature, 
scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body 
of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure. 

■age  and  body  of  the  time,]  The  age  of  the  time  csn 
hardly  pass.  May  we  not  reail,  the  face  and  body^  or  did  the 
author'  write,  the  page?  The  page  suits  well  with ybi^  and 
pressure,  but  ill  with  body,    John. 

To  exhibit  theybrm  and  pressure  of  the  age  of  the  time,  is, 
to  represent  the  n\anncrs  of  the  time  suitable  to  the  period 
that  is  treated  of,  according  as  it  may  be  ancient,  or  modern. 
Steev. 

'^  Age  and  body  of  the  time."     Johnson  has  rightly 

•bjected  to  ''age  and  body«  of  time;''  but  the  reading 

proposed  by  him,  1  do  not  well  understand.   I  would  alter 

the  passage  thus :    **  Show  virtue  her  own  feature ;  and 

the  agCj  the  very  body  of  the  time,  &c."    The  meaning 

is   ^*  show  the  times "  [age,]    as  they  really  are.    The 

words  '^  very  body  of  the  time/'  are  in  fact  superfluous, 

but  used  in  order  to  impress  the  object  on  the  attention : 
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or  tfatt  the  ^speaker  may  be  thproit^iy  underatood..  Such 
redundance  is  frequent^  not  only  in  written  language^  but 
in  ordinary  discoune.     B. 

Ham.  Of  there  be  players,  that  I  have  seen 
play, — and  beard  others  praise^  and  th^t  highly, 
— not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that,  neitlier  having 
the  accent  of  christians^  nor  the  gait  of  christian, 
,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted,  and  bellow'd, 
that  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen 
had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they 
imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 

— 0,  there  *b€  pluyers^  I  would  read  thus :  "  There  be 
players,  tfaa^l  have  seen  play,  and  heard  others  praise,  and 
that  highly  (not  to  speak  profanely)  that  neither  having  the 
accent  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  Pagan,  nor  Mussulman,  have 
so  strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I  thought  some  oi  nature's 
journeymen  had  made  the  men,  and  not  made  them  well," 
&c.  Faem. 

•I  have  no  ddubt  that  our  author  wn#te — "  that  I  thought 
some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  /Arm,  :ind  not  made 
them  well,  &c.''  Them  and  men  are  frequently  confounded 
in  the  old  copies.  See  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  act  ii.  sc*  folio 
162s : — "because  it  is  a- blessing  that  he  bestows  on  bcast^ 
and  what  he  hath  s<;anted  them,  [r.  men]  in  hair,  he  hath  given 
Ihem  in  wit/'  In  the  present  instance  the  compositor  proba- 
bly caught  the  word  men  fn)m  the  last  syllable  jof  journey* 
men. .  Shakspeare  could  not  mean  to  assert  as  a  general  truths 
that  nature's  journcN'mcn  had  made  men,  i.  e.  all  mankind : 
for,  if  that  were  the  case,  the  strutting  players  would  have 
been  on  a  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  specii.*s.     Mal. 

'*  O,   there  be  players,   &c.''    Tiie  objection  raised 

^  against  nature's  journeymen  having  made  men,  is  weak, 

and  frivolous,  since  the  words  canoot  be  understood  as 

involving  in  tliem  all  mankind.     Nothing  more  is  meant 

by  the  expression  than  that  nature,  like  to  every  capital 

artist,  had  ber   journeymen,  and  that  the  players,  of 

whom  he  speaks,  were  not  the  work  of  her  hands,  but  of 

the  bunglers  s|ie  had  been  led  to  employ :  in  m  word^ 
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that  tbede  her  jotiraeymeu  .were  occMWhaily  put  on  the 
business  of  making  men.  There  is  no  necessity  what- 
CFer.for  Dr.  Farmer's  mus$ulman.  'Xnristiani  Pagan, 
fior  man '--by  **  ffor  man^*'  the  poet  means  that  they  had 
scarcely  any  thing  human  about  them.  Hie  text  is  every 
way  right. 

Ham.  Be  the  players  ready  ? 
fios.  Ay,  my  lord ;  they  .stay  upon  your  pa* 
tiebce. 


■  ■■  they  stny  vpon  your  patience,]  May  it  not  be  read 
more  intelligibly,  They  stay  upon  your  pleasure.  In  Macbeth 
It  is: 

•*  Noble  Macbeth,* \vc  fctay  upon  your  leisure*'    Johk. 

'5  Stay  iipon  your  patience."    This  b  not  very  clear. 

I  think  we    should  read,  stay  upon  your  patmtB,  i.  «• 

they  remain  at  court  in  consequence  of  the  grant,  or  per-' 

misaion  which  you  were  pleased  to  give  them.    B. 

Ham.  O !  your  only  jigroiaker.     What  should 
a  man  do,  but  be  merry  ? 

■■■  ■  your  only  jig  maker.]  There  may  have  been  soma 
humor  in  this  passage,  the  force  of  Vhich  is  now  diminished:  * 

^*  many  gentlemen 
**  Are  not,  as  in  the  days  of  understanding,  - 
**  Now  satisfied  without  a  Jig^  which  since 
**  They  cannot,  with  their  honor,  call  for  after 
**  The  play,  they  look  to  be  serv'd  up  in  the  middle.'' 

'  Changes,  or  Love  in  a  Maze^  by  Shirley ,  \6%%. 
In  the  Mog  has  lost  Ais  Pearly  l6l4,'one  of  the  players 
fomes  to  solicit  a  gentleman  to  vrite  a  jig  for  him.  A  jig 
was  not  in  Shakspeare's  time  a  dance,  but  a  ludicfotis  dialogue 
in  metfe,  and  of  the  lowest  kind,  like  fTam/e^'^'convtrsatfon 
with  Ophelia.  Many  of  these  jigp  are  entered  in  the  bopks 
of  the  Stiitioners'  company;  **  Philips  his  Jigg  of  the  slyppers, 
1595.  Kempe's  Jigg  of  the  Kitchen*staff  woman,  159S/' 
Stket.  # 

Tbe  following  lines  in  the  ^bgue  to  Fletcher's  Lovers 
Pilgrimage  confirm  Mr.  Steevens's  remark  i ' 

"^ior  approbiktjon, 
"  A  jig  shall  be  clap'd^at,  and  e/ry  rhyme 

Smak.  I.  .      I> 
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**  Prais'd  and  applauded  by  a  clamorous  cbime." 
A  jig  was  not  always  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.     Many  hi$« 
torical  ballads  were  formerly  called  jigs,     Mal. 

The  author  of  The  Remarks  observes  that  a  jig,  though  it 
certainly  signified  a  ^ludicrous  dialogue  in  hietre,  yet  it  also 
v/s!s  used  for  a  dance.  In  the  extract  from  Stephen  Gosson 
in  the  next  page,  we  have,    ' 

" tumbling,  dancing  of  gtgge^.^'     Ed.    . 

An  equivoque^  I  believe;  is  here  intended.  Hamlet 
may  mean  either <  jig-maker,  or  gig-maker.  Gigge,  in 
Chaucer^  is  an  harlot^  a  strumpet.     B. 

Ham.  Nay,  then  let  the  devil  wear  Uack,  for 
I'll  have  a  suit  of  sables. 

.  Nay 9  then  let  the  devil  wear  black,  for  FU  have  a  suit  of 
sabUs,]  The  conceit  of  these  words  is  not  taken.  They  are 
an  ironical  apology  for  his  mother's  cheerful  looks:  two 
months  was  long  enough  in  conscience  to  make  any  dead  hus- 
band forgotten.  But  the  editors,  in  their  nonsensical  blunder, 
have  made  Hamlet  say  just  the*'contrary.  That  the  devil 
and  he  would  both  go  into  mourning,  though,  his  mother  did 
not  The  true  reading  is  Nay,  then  let  the  devil  ivear  black, 
Yore  I'll  have  a  suit  of  sable.  'Fore,  i.  e.  before.  As  much 
as  to  say.  Let  the  devil  wear  l^ack  for  me,  Tll^  have  none. 
The  0':gfvrd  Editor  despises  an  emendation  so  e&sy,  and  reads 
it  thus,  Nay,  then  let  the  devil  wear  black,,  for  fll  have  a 
suit  of  ermine.  And  you  could  expect  no  less,  when  such  a 
critic  had  the  dressing  of  him.  But  the  blunder  was  a 
pleasant  one.  The  senseless  editors  had  wrote  sables;  the  fur 
so  trailed,  for  sable,  black.  And  the  critic  only  changed  this 
fur  for  that ;  by  a  like  figure,  the  common  people  say,  You 
rejoice  the  cockles  of  my  heart,  for  the  muscles  of  my  heart ; 
an  unlucky  itiistake  of  one  shell-fish  for  another.     Warb. 

I  know  not  why  our  editors  should  with  such  implacable 
^anger  persecute  their  predecessors.  0\  yex^ot  |x^  hmwwvw, 
the  dead,  it  is  true,  can  make  no  resistance,  they  may  be  at« 
tacked  with  great  security ;  but  since  they  can  neither  ieel 
nor  me&d^  the  safety  of  mauling  them  seems  greater  than  the 
pleasure ;  nor  perhaps  would  it  much  misbeseem  us  to  remem- 
ber, amidst  our  triumphs  over  the  nonsensical  and  thtseTuelesi, 
that  we  likewise  are  meu ;  that  debemur  morti,  zxi^  as  Swift 
observed  to  Burnet,  shall  soon  be  among  the  dead  ourselves. 

I  .cannot  find  how  the  common  reading  is  nonsense,  nor 
why  Hamlet,  when  he  laid  aside  his  dress  of  mourning,  in  a 
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country  where  it  was  hUter  cold^  and  the  air  wtkBuippwg  and 
rager^  }iho\\\d  not  have  Awit  of  sabla,  I  suppose  it  is  well 
enough  known^  that  the  fur  of  sables  is  not  black.  John. 

*^  Nay  then  let  the  Devil  wear  black,  for  1*11  have  a 

suit  of  sables."     When  Johnson  thus   exclaims  against 

the  ''  implacable  anger^"  as  he  calls  it,  of  certain  editors, 

he  seeni3  to  forsake  the  caase  in  which  he  had  engaged, 

to  throw  up  his  brief:  in  a  word,  to  abandon  the  poet  of 

nature,  to  the  caprices  of  ignorance  or  tasteless  temerity. 

In  charging  the  great  and  learned  commentator  with  having 

persecuted  his  fellows,  one  might  almost  be  led  to  ima« 

gine,  had  not  Johnson  been  a  lexicographer,  that  he  knew 

not  precisely ' the  meaning  of   the  expression.      If   by 

using  it,  he  would  speak  of  an  attack  on  the  fame  .of 

others,  lie  is  manifestly  wrong  :  for  it  is  not  in  literature 

as  in  ntorals.    Jn  the  latter  case  it  is  known  that  a  man's 

good  .name  may  often  be  filched  from  him  with  impunity 

by  bringing  a  censure  against  him  in  generals :  and  to  do 

this  when  he  is  deceased,  when  no  longer  able  to  defend 

himself^  is  no  doubt  base  and  infamous  in  the  highest 

degree./.  But  in  the   question  of  the  form.er  it  is  totally 

different.  ,  The   man  who  publishes  his  opinions  lays 

himself  opeD  tp  animadversion  j  nay,  he  may  even  be  said 

to  challenge  attack.    Thus-  the  sentiments  of  either  party 

will  be  laid  before  the  world,  and  on  their  respective 

merits  that  world  is  left  to  decide : — the  point  is  at  issue, 

and  Shakspeare  must  be  given  up  to  the  wanton  exercise 

of  the  injudicious  corrector,  or  the  corrector  to  him.    The 

determination,   I  believe,  will  be  easily  made.     But  a 

succeeding  Editor  may  by  some,  perhaps,  be  considered 

u  merely  hypeicriticaL    If  so,  the  more  then  must  it  re* 

dound  to  the  honor  of  him  whose  idea  in  the  matter  has 

bieen  controverted.    He  has  passed  the  ordeal,  and  nothing 

more  remains  to  be  said  or  done. 
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Tlvis  much  in  respec^t  of  critics  and  criticiBm.  But 
now  to  our  autfaor^s  text.  The  present  reading  ''  Nay, 
then  let  the  devil  wear^  8cc."  is  faulty,  since  the  wear- 
ing  of  '' sables"  seems  to  follow  as  a  consequence:  not 
that  ^^for"  is  refally  used  as  an  iltative  particle;  but  I 
must  insist  that  it  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  such: 
and  as  for  the  ermine  of  Hanmer,  it  must  nc^t  be^admitted, 
since  it  bei^rs  not  die  smallest  resemblance  to  the  word 
wbicli  is  found  in  every  copy  of  the  play.  With  regard 
to  Warburton's  alteration  it,  likewise,  is  certainly  wrong, 
for  Hamlet,  while  dressed  in  his  ^'  inky  roat^^  must  not  be 
made  to  say  ''  the  Devil  may  wear  black  before  I  will*** 
The  matter  is,  that  the  passage  is  slightly  corrupted-: 
for  *' a  suit"  we  must  *read  ^^ no  suit/'  and  consider 
''  sables,"  as  it  is-  very  generally  taken,  not  for  the  /rir 
of  the  master,  but  as  a  mourning  dress.  '^  Nay  then  let 
the  Devil  wear  black,  for  I'll  have  no  suit  of  sables !"  i.  e, 
no  mourning  suit.  By  which  Hamlet  Mould  have  it 
thought  for  a  moment  that  he  means  to  throw  oflf  his  then 
attire,  which  denoted  sorrow,  and  to  join  in  the  plea* 
sures  of  the  court.    B. 

P.  Queen.  The  instances,  that  second  marriagoi 
move, 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love  : 

The  instances,]    The  motives,    John. 

"  The  instances."  We  shbuld  rather  explain  "  in- 
stances"  by  circumstances.  We  cannot  well  say,  the 
motives  that  move.    B. 

Ham.  Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  fea* 
thers,  Yfith  two  Provencial  roses  on  my  raz'd  sHao^ 
get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players,  sir  ? 
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PropincuU  roM€$J  Why  priroincud  roses }  Undoubtedly  we 
should  read,  Provencial,  or  (with  the  French  p)  Provencal.  He 
means  roses  of  Provence^  a  beautiful  species  of  rose»  and  for- 
merly much  culiivated.     Waetok. 

two  provincial  roses  on  my  rayed  ihoeB,"]    ^ATlien 


shoestriiigft  were  worn,  they  were  covered,  where  they  met  in 
the  middle,.. by  a  ribband,  gathered  in  the  form  of  a  rose.  So, 
in  an  old  song : 

•*  Gil-de-Roy  was  a  bonny  boy, 
**  Had  roses  lull  his  shoon." 
Rayed  shoes^  are  shoes  braided  in  lines.    Johk. 
lliese  roses  are  often  mentioned  by  our  ancient  dramatic 
writers. 

e 

So,  to  the  DeviTs  Lam-case^  l6S3 : 
••  With  over-blown  roses  to  hide  your  gouty  ancles.'* 
Again,  in  the  Roaring  Girl^  l6U  :  **  — —  many  handsome  legs 
iu^silk  stockings  have  villanous  splay  feet,  for  all  their  great 


roses.** 


The' reading  of  the  quartos  is  ra^d  shoes  ;  that  of«the  folio 
rac'd  shoes.  Probably  the  poet  wrote  rnised  shoes j  i.  e.  shoes 
with  high  heels ;  such  as,  by  adding  to  the  stature,  are  sup- 
posed to  increase  the  dignity  of  the  player/    Steev. 

''  Provincial  roses — razVl  shoes."  The  best  reading  (to 
speaking  of  players)  appears  to  be  '^  raised  shoes"  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Steevens.  The  raised  shoe  will  be  the  biiskio; 
Of  coihurnuSf  of  the  ancient  stage.     B. 

^-*a  cry  of  players^  There  is  surely  here  no  allusion  to 
hounds  (as  Dr.  Warburtoh  supposes)  whatever  the  origni  of  th<; 
term  might  have. been.  Cry  means  a  troop  or  company  in  ge- 
neraly  and  is  so  used  in  -Qorioianus : 

<« ,         You  have  made  good  work^ 

"  Yon  and  your  cry," 

^  A  cry  of  players."  ^*  Cry"  is  contracted  of  Cryptic. 
It  is  of  precisely  the  same  import  as  mystery,  and  which 
was  formerly  much  used, to  signify  a  trade,  a  calling, 
^Cry'*  is  here  a  noun  of  numbet  and  applied  to  persons— 
that  is  to  persons  of  any  particular  profession  or  class, 
and  not  to  mankind  in  general.     B. 

Ham.  For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear, 
This  realm  dismantled  was 
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Of  Jove  himself;  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very,  very — peacock* 

— 0  Damon  dear^]  Hamlet  calls  Horatio  by  this  name,  ia 
allusion  to  the  celebrated  friendship  between  Danum  and  Py- 
thias,  A  play  on  this  subject  wiis  written  by  Rich.  Edwards, 
and  published  in  1582.     Steev. 

A  very,  very peacocJc,]  This  alludes  to  a  fable  of  the 

birds  choosing  a  king,  instead  of  the  eagle,  a  peacock..   Pofe. 

I'he  old  copies  have  it  paiock,  pmcockej  and  pajocke.  I  sub- 
stitute  paddock,  as  nearest  to  the  traces  of  the  corrupted  read- 
ing. I  have,  as  Mr.,  Pope  says»  been  willing  to  substitute  any 
thing  in  the  place  of  his  peacock.  He  thinks  a  fable  alluded 
to,  of  the  birds  choosing  a  king ;  instead  of  the  eagle^  9^ peacock, 
1  suppose,  he  must  ftiean  the  fab.le  of  Barlandus»  in  which  it 
is  said,  the  birds*  .being  weary  of  their  state  of  anarchy,  moved 
for  the  setting  up  of  a  king ;  and  the  peacock  was  elected  on 
account  of  his  gay  feathers.  But,  with  -submission,  in  this 
passage  of  our  Shakspeare,  there  is  not  the  least  mention  made 
of  the  ea^le  in  antithesis  to  the  peacock  ;  and  it  must  be  by  a 
very  uncommon  figure,  that  Jove  himself  stands  in  (he  place  of 
his  bird,  I  think,  Hamlet  is  setting  his  father's  and  uncle'^ 
characters  in  contrast  to  each  other :  and  means  to  say,  that 
by  his  'father's  death  the  state  w&s  stripped  of  a  godlike  mo- 
narch ;  and  that  now  in  his  stead  reigned  the  most  despicable 
poisonous  animal  that  could  be ;  a  mere  paddock^  or  toad, 
PADf  bufh,  rubeta  major  ;  a  toad.  '  This  word,  I  take,  to  be 
of  Hamlet's  own  substituting.  The  verses,  repeated,  seem  to 
be  from  some  old  ballad  ;  in  which,  rhyme  being  necessary,  I 
doubt  not  but  the  last  verse  ran  thus : 

A  very^  'cery^-^osa.    Tiieob. 

A  peacock  seems  proverbial  for  a  fool.  Thus  Gascoigne  in 
his  JVeeds :  i 

"  A  theefc,  a  cowardc,  and  a  peacocke  foole."    Farm • 

I  believe  paddock  to  be  the  true  reading,  in  the  last  scene 
of  this  act, 'Hamlet,  speaking  of  the  king,'uses  the  same  expres- 
sion : 

"  Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bati  or  gib, 
*♦  Such  dear  concernments  hide  ? "     Mal. 

^  I  ani  persuaded  that  the  poet  wrote,  ''a  very,  very, — 

meacock,"  t.^^.  a  cowardly,  effeminate  fellow.     B. 

Ham.  Govern  these  ventages  with  your  fingers 
and  thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your  mouth;  and  it 
will  discourse  most  eloquent  music. 
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—  ventages  — ]  The  holes  of  a  flute.    John. 

*^and  thumhy'^'\  The  first  quarto  refids,  with  your  fingers 
and  the  umber.  This  may  probably  be  the  ancient  name  Ibr 
that  piece  of  moveable  brass  at  the  end.  of  a  llifte  .which  is 
either  raised  or  depressed  by  the  finger.  The  word  umber  is 
used  by  Stowe  the  ehroniclefy  who,  describing  a  single  combat 
between  two  knights,  says,  ^*  he  brast  up  his  umber  three 
times/'  Here,  the  umber  means  the  visor  of  the  helmet.  Stbev. 

"  Ventages— and  thumb.''  1  would  read  thus—**  Go- 
-vern  these  ventages  and  the  umbo  with  your  fingers,  and 
give  it  breath  with  your  mouth."  Umbo  (Lat.)  a  kneby  a 
button. 

The  piece  of  brass  at  the  end  of  a  flute  might  very  well 
be  called  a  button.     B. 

Ham.  They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent 

They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent!]  They  compel  me  to  play 
the  fool,  till  I  can  endure  to  do  it  no  longer.    Johk. 

"  They  fool  me,"  8cc.  *  *'  Fool  me  to  the  top  of  my 

bent^  must  mean,  humor,  or  fall  in  with  all  my  vicUna" 

tions.     B. 

Ham.  Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural :  . 
I  will  speitk  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none ; 

/  will  speak  daggers  to  her.]  'A  similar  expression  occurs 
in  the  Return  from  Parnassus :  .**  They  are  pestilent  fellows, 
they  speak  nothing  but  bodkins/'  It  has  been  already  observed^ 
that  a  bodkin  anciently  signified  a  short  dogger.     Steev. 

'Twill  speak  daggers^  to  her."  It  should  be  observed 
that  in  the  Return  from  Parnassus  a  quibble  is  intended. 
Bodkins  (daggecs) ;  and  iodekins,  which  word  was  com- 
mon among  the  petty  swearers  of  Shakspeare's  time,  and 
is  used  even  now.     B. 

King.  And  he  ta  England  shall  along  with  you : 
The  ternis  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  near  us,  €ts  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunes.  ^ 
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Out  of  his  lunacies.]    The  old  quartos  read. 

Out  of  his^roti;^.  n 

Tkis  was  from  the  ignomnce  of  the  first  editors ;  as  is  this  im- 
neoessary  Alexandrine,  which  we  owe  to  the  playeis.  The 
ppet,  I  am  persuaded,  wrote, 

— -^*  as.  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunes, 
i.  e*  bis  madnesSf  frenzy.    TuEofe. 

Lunacies  is  the  reading  of  the  folio. 

I  take  brows  to  be,  properly  read,yratP*,  which,.  T  think,  is 
a  provincial  word  for  perverse  humors ;  which  being,  I  sup- 
pose, not  understood,  was  changed  ta  lunacies*  But  of.  this  I 
am  not"  confident.     Joiix. 

I'would  receive' Theobald's  emendation,  because  Shakspear^ 
uses  the  word  ktnes  in  the  same  sense  in  The  Merry  Waives  of 
Windsor,  aud  The  JVinter's  Tale,  From  the  redunct^ncy  of  tfcle 
measure  nothing  can  be  ipferred-. 

Perhaps^  however,  Shakspeore  designed  a  metaphor  from 
homed  cattle,  whose  powers  of  being  dangerous  increase  with 
^e  growth  of  their  brows »    Steev. 

'*  Out  of  his  hinaoies.''  "  Brows''  may  be  used  for  head. 
The  meaning  will  be,  the  projects  in  which  he  is  continualfy 
engaged :  and  such,  it  may  be  remembered  was  the  case 
with  Hamlet.  As  for  Mr.  S.'s  metaphor /rom  horned  cattle, 
it  is — if  any  thing  iathe  semblance  of  a  pun  may  fof  once 
be  admitted— enough  to  drive  a  person  horn  mad*  This 
proverbial  saying,  and  which  has  been  supposed  to  have 
originated  with  the  ciu:kold's  homa,  is  wholly  derived  from 
the  horns  of  the  moon.  It  means,  really f  actually  mad;, 
furious,. by  reason  of  the.  planet's  influence,  and  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  teim  mad,  when  merely  applicable  to 
folly,  or  an  extravagant  humo![.  Horn  mad,  istevi- 
dently  the  vulgar  expression  for  lunatic ;  for  at  the  time 
that  the  moon  is  crescent  or  horned^  as  the  astronomer 
calls  it,  the  intellect^  if  any  way  unsound,  w;ill  be  affected 
19  a  more  purticular  >d^ree  thao  when  she  is  in  her 
^ane*    B. 

Ham.  And  so  he  goes  to  heaven : 
And  so  am  I  reveng'd  ?  That  would  be  scanoM :  - 
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A  villain  killa  my  father ;  and,  for  that, 
I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  heaven.    - 

— That  would  be  scMnn'd ;]  i.  e.  that  skould  be  cdnsidered^ 
estimated.     Stuv. 

I  rather  diink  it  ineaii»'--''  This  is  a  matter  that  would 

be  inquired  into — and  my  conduct  would  perhaps  be  cen* 

sured  of  all  men.**    B. 

/,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  tiUain  icnd,\  The  folio  reads 
/ov/e  son,  a  reading  apparently  corrupted  froni  the  quarto. 
The  meaning  is  plain.  7,  his  only  son,  who  am  bound  to  pu- 
aish  kis  murderer.    John. 

**  ly  his  sole  sou/' — *^  fovle  soo"  b  Qertaioly  the  true 

readiDg.      To  foule^  m  cAA  language,  is  ta  offend^  do 

amiss.     "  I  his  greatly  mistaken  son^  do,   ^c/'     This 

agrees  with  the  context :    with  the  whole  of  Hamlet's 

reasoning  in  regard  to  his  meditated  revenge.    ^'  Sok**  is 

comparatively  weak.     B. 

Hafju  Then  trip  him«  that  his  heels  may  kick  at 
heaven;         ^         . 
And  that  his  soul  may  he  as  damn'd,  and  black, 
As  hell,  whereto  it  goes. 

— tbai^  his  heels  may  hick  at  heaeen  ;]  So,  in  Heywood^s 
Silver  Age^  l6l3: 
**  Whose  heels  tript  up,  kicked  'gainst  the  firmament.*'  Steev* 
As  hellytohcreto  it  goes — }  This  ;speech»  in  which  Hftmlet, 
represented  as  a  virtuetus  db«raeter,  n  not  content  with  taking 
blood  for  blood,  but'  contrives  damnation  for  the  man  that  he 
would  punish,  n  too  horrible  to  be  road  or  to  be  uttered. 

JoHirsoir. 
The  same  fiend4ike  disposition  is  shown  by  Lodamckp/m 
Webstei^s  Vittoria  Coromhonth  ifiH: 

•*  ■        to  have  poison'd 
"  The  faandls  ofi  hia  racket.    0>  that,  that !— > 
**  That  while  he  had  bden  bandying  at  tennis^ 
'*  He  might  have  sworn  himself  to  hell,  and  struck       ^ 
\     **  His  S9ul  into  the  hazard  I'' 
Again,  in  The  Honest  Lawyer,  l6l6 : 

'*  1  then  should  strike  his  body  with  his  soul^    . 
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«'  And  sink  them  both  together/' 
^gaio,  in  the  third  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Four  Plays 
in  onCf 
**  No,  take  him  dead  drunk  now  mthout  repefdance.^  Steet.  ' 
The  same  horrid  thought  has  been  adopted  by  Lewis  Machin, 
in  the  Dmmb  Knight,  1633 : 

"  Nay,  but  be  patient,  smooth  your  brow  a  little, 
**  And  you  shall  take  them  as  they  clip  each  other, 
''  E^en  in  the  height  of  sin :  then  damn  them  both, 

And  let  them  stink  before' they' ask  God  pardon,  • 

That  your  revenge  may  stretch  unto  their  souls, "^  Mal. 
I  think  it  not  improbable  that  when  Shakspeare  put  4 his 
horrid  sentiment  into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet,  he  might  have 
recollected  the  following  story  :  *'  One  of  these  monsteis  meet- 
ing his  enemie  unarmed,  threatned  ^o  kill  him  if  he  denied  not 
God,  his  power,  and.  essential  properties,  viz.  his  mercy,  suff- 
tance,  &c.  the  \yhich,  when  the  other  desiring  life  pronounced 
with  great  horror,  kneelkig  upon  his  knees :  The  bravo  cried 
out,  wove  tpill  I  kill  thy  body  and  soule^  and  at  that  instai»t 
thrust  him  through  with  his  rapier.*'  Brief  Discourse  of  the 
Spanish  ^Stttte,  xoith  a  Dialogue  annexed  intiiled  Philobasilis, 
4to.  1590.  p.  24.     £d. 

'  As  hell  whereto  it  goes.'  This  outcry  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  his  followers  in  regard  to  the  damnatory  (condemna* 
tory)  speech  of  Hamlet,  is  somewhat  singular.  The  plain 
meaning  of  it  is,  may  he  be  punished  according  to  his 
sins,  and  this,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  in  conformity 
witk  the  Christian  doctrine  of  rewardd^  and  pqnislunents. 
''  And  they  that  have  done  good  shall  go  into  life  ever- 
lasting, and  they  that  have  done  evil  into  everlasting  fire.'' 
Now.  what  is  to  be  understood  of  damnation^^  Is  it  to  be 
held  as  sofbething  more  than  being  condemned  to  eternal 
tormentsr^-than  being  tent  into  everlasting  fire  ?  Surely 
not.  The  whole  of  the  matter  is.  thi»— The  Prince  could 
not  speak  of  Claudius  as  being  the  worst  of  all  possible 
tillainSf  that  is  to  say,  an  hypocritical  villain; — ^his. pre- 
sent humility  proceeding  not  from  a  contrite,  but  an 
attrite  heart.  In  a  word,  he  is  so  very  criminal,  that  it 
would  be  a  wickedness  nearly  equal  to  his  own  to  wish 
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him  to  find  salvation  :  to  Hope  Aat  be  might  receive  for- 
giveness at  the  haiid  oT  his  maker.  We  find  in  another 
p^e  of  the  play^ — *^  the  devil  take  thy  soul,^— and  in 
Othello, 

''.  May  his  pernicious  soul 
Rot  half  a  grain  a  day !" 
With  many  4he  like  imprecations.  Why  then  are  these 
t  passed  over  as  blameless,  \vhile  the  one  in  question  is  so 
loudly  exclaimed  against?  Such  fulminat^ons  had  b^n 
better  hurled  at  the  anathemas^  the  holy  maledictions,  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.     B. 

Ham.  Calls  virtue,  hypocrite;    takes-  off  the 
rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
'  And  sets  a* blister  there ; 

'^iakes  off  the  rose]  Alluding  to  the  custom  of  wearing 
roses  on  the  side  of  the  face.  See  a  note  on  a  passage  in  King 
Jokn,  act  i.  WArb. 

It  is  not  a'  little  extrtu>rdiuary  that  the  commentators 

^ould  be  for  considering  literally,  expressions  that  are 

purely  metaphorical.     Rose  is  beauty,  and  blister  is  defor« 

mity.     The  meaning  plainly  is,  renders  love,  which  is 

naturally  beautiful,  ugly  and  deformed,    B. 

Queen.  Ay  me,  what  act. 
That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ? 

That  roars  so  loiid,^  &c.]  The  meaning  is^  What  is  tfaia 
act,  of  which,  the  discovery ^  or  mention,  cannot  be  made,  but 
with  this  violence  of  clamor  f    Johx. 

— ^ — and  thunders  in  the  index  ?]  Mr.  Edwards  observes^ 
that  the  indexes  of  many  old  books  w«re.at  that  time  inserted 
at  the  beginning,  instead  of  the  end,  as  is  now  the  custom* 
This  observation  I  have  often  seen  confirmed.      Steev. 

'  And  thunders  in  the  index.*    This  is  not  spoken  of  the 

index  of  a  book,  but  in  allusion  to  ^n  index  of  the  powers 
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in  Algebra :  to  the  exponent ^  or  thtt  vrUch  setv  iorfk, 
whkh  shows  the  order  or  seat  of  each  power.     B. 

Ham.  That  monster,  custom,   who  all    sense 
doth  eat,    *  i 

Of  habit's  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this ; 

That  momter  cust<m  who  all  sense  dath  eat, 
OfkabiCs  devily  is  angel  yet  in  this  ;]  This  passage  is  left 
out  in  the  two  elder  folios :  it  is  certainly  corrupt,  and  the 
ptayere  did  the  discreet  part  to  stifle  what  they^did  not  under* 
stand,  Httbit*s  devil  certainly  arose  from  some  conceited  tarn* 
perer  with  the  text,  who  thought  it  was  necessary  in  contrast  to 
angel.  The  emendation  of  the  text  I  owe  to  the  sagacity  of 
Dr.  Thirlby : 

That  monster  custom^  who  all  sense  doth  eai 
Qfhabits  evil, »  angel^  &c.    Theob. 
I  think  Thirlby 's  conjecture  wrong,  though  the  succeed]n|; 
editors  have iollowed  it ;  angel  and  devil  are  evidently  opposed. 

John. 

'  That  monster  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat, 

Of  habit's  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this.'' 

Hie  sense  requires  that  we  should  read, 

^  //*habit's  devil,  is  angd  yet  in  this.' 


Ham.  I  must  be  cruel,^only  to  be  kind : 
Thus  btid  begins,  and  worse  i:enm]ns  behind — 

^  I  oMist  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind. 
Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind !' 
It  does  not  appear  to  rae  that  cruelty  BnAkifidness  are 
here  meant  to*  be  set  in  opposition ;  dioiq;htfais,  I  believe, 
is  generally  understood  of  the  passage.  It  were,  however, 
too  derogatory  from  the  character  of  Hamlet,  and  after 
what  we  had  just  before  observed  of  his  state  of  mind>  to 
suppose  diat  he  should  at  oincebegiven  to  quibbling.;  that 
bis  wit  or  understanding  should  be  represented  as, 

''  See-saw,*  between  that  and  this. 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis.'^ 
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With  respect  to  '  begins'  it  is  not  the  verb  which  is  em* 
ployed,  but  the  substintiTe.  Begins  for  beginmngs^-'^ftea 
thus  set  down  in  the  earlier  writers.  "  Let  there  be  bad 
begioDiDgs,  and  worse  will  soon  follow;"  by  which  he  would 
say,  crime  is  progressive*    Thus  Juvenal^ 

Neno  repente  fuit  turpissimus : 
And  thus  the  old  proverb. 

Bad  begins 
Lead  to  sins. 

The  sense  of  the  lines — in  which  it  must  yet  be  owned 
there  is  a  conceit — I  believe  to  be  this— [kind  is  contracted 
of  kindred.]  '*  I  must  be  cniel  in  order  to  be  kindred ;  in 
order  to  show  that  I  am  of  the  same  blood  with  the  King 
and  Queen/'  The  particular  meanbg  of  Hamlet,  however, 
and  as  it  attaches  to  his  relatives,  is — ('  thus  bad  begins') 
^'  thus  my  conduct  towards  my  mother,  and  as  for  as  lan- 
guage goes;  may  be  termed  cruel:  it  is  in  truth  a  badbegin^ 
ning  {**  but  worse  remains  behmd,*')  but  XDOrse  will  come— 
Id%aUnot  rest  here.**  By  which  he  intimates  the  probable' 
fall  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  murder  of  his  father.  B« 

Ham.  AikI  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses* 
Or  padling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers. 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out. 

-^reechy  kisses,]  Reechy  is  smoky.  The  author  meant  to 
coiwey  a  coarse  ideai  and  was  not  very  scrupulous  in  his  choice 
ofiui  Epithet.  The  same,  however,  is  applied  with  greater 
propriety  to  the  neck  of  a  cook-maid  in  CorioUmus.     Stesv. 

**  Reechy/'  in  this  place^  is  rather  smoking,  than  smoky* 

"  Reechy  Ifisses^'  are  hot,  burning  kisses.    B. 

Hetm.  They  must  sweep  my  way, 

And  marshal  me  to  knavery : 
\    *  And  iqarshal  me  td  knavery.'    Hamlet  by  '  ki^very^ 
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must  mean  subtiliy^  artifice.  As  the  expression  is  equiTo- 
caly  and  as  French  words  are  common  with  our  author,  it 
would  be  better  to  read  *  naivete,  cunnvig/ i.  e.  that 
cunning  which  his  enemies  may  attempt  to  practise  i^nst 
him,  or  that  which  he  may  himself  eniploy. 

This  appears  to  be  what  he  would  hint  at,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  immediately  following  lines.  Or  he  may  have 
coined  a  word  (naivery)  which  has  exactly  the  sound  of 
that  in  the.  text.    B. 

Ham.  The  body  is  with  the  king,  but  the  king 
is  not  with  the  body. 

The  body  is  with  the  Aring,— ]  ,  This  answer  I  do  not  com- 
prehend. Perhaps  it  should  be.  The  body  is  not  with  the  kitfg, 
for  the  king  is  not  with  the  body.     JoKN. 

Perhaps  it  may  mean  this.  The  body  is  in  the  king's  house, 
fi.  e.  the  present  king's  J  yet  the  king  (i.  e.  he  who  should 
have  been  king)  is  not  with  the  budy.  .Intimating  that  the 
usurper  is  here,  the  true  k;ing  in  a  better  place.  Or  it  may 
mean — the  guilt  of  the  murder  lies  with  the  king,  but  the  king 
is  not  where  the  body  lies.  The  affected  obscurity  of  Hamlet, 
must  excuse  so  many  attempts  to  procure  something  like  a 
meaning.    Steet. 

'  The  body  is  with  the  kii^,  but  the  king  is  not  with  the 

body.'    The  answer  of  Hamlet  is  not  in  reference  to  the 

body  of  Polonius.   '  His  words  are  certainly  to  be  consi* 

dered  as  a  covert  allusion  to  the*  nefarious  practices  of  t|ie 

king.    '  Body'  is  here,  and- according  to  the  scriptural  sig** 

nification,  reality.    '  The  body  is  with  the  King/  i.  e. 

^  Claudius  is  actually  king :     he  has  the  reality ,  the 

power." — '  But  the  king  is  not  with  the  body,'  i.  e.  "  Yet 

that  power  belongs  not  to  him  as  lawful  king :  he  has  * 

stolen  the  crown  he  possesses,  and  therefore,  and  in  fact, 

the  king,  (for  this  is  none)  has  not  the  reality*^    This,  I 

thmk,  is  the  conceit.     B. 

King.  Thou  nmy'st  not  coldly  set 

Our  sovereign  process : 
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'let  by 


Qur  sifoereign  process^ — ]  So  Hantner.  The  others  have  only 
Sjtt»    John. 

We  should  read  jet,  (jetter,  French)  u  e.  reject,  throw 

out  mj  process  or  suit.     B. 

Ham.  Two  tliousand  souls,  and  twenty  thousand 
ducats, 
Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw ; 

'  Will  not^letmte^e  question  of  this  straw.'  'It  would 
seem  that  '  dehate'  should  here  be  rebate,  i.  e.  check,  in« 
terrupt,  or  pii^  a  5^op  ^(K     B. 

Oph.  Larded  aU  with  swtetJUmers  ; 
JVhich  beaxpt  to.  the  grave  did  go, 
fVith  true-hoe  showers. 

Larded  all  with  sweet  Jhwers :]  The  expression  is  taken  from 
cookery.    Joax. 

*  Larded  all  with  sweet  flowers.'    Retidfarded,  (fard6 

fir.)  i.  e.  ornamented,  bedecked.     B. 

Oph.  By  Gis,  and  by  Saint  Charity 
Alackf  andjiefor  shame  I 

By  G»,— ]    r  rather  imagrne  it  should  be  read^     . 

By  Cis, 

That  isy  by  St.  Cecily.    John. 

by  Saint  Charity,]  Saint  Charity  is  a  known    saint 

among  the  Roman  Catholics.     Spenser  mentions  her^  Eclog. 
5. 255:  ' 

"  Ah  !  dear  lord,  and  sweet  ^int  Charity  /" 

'  Saint  Chanty/  is  holy  charity^  an  epithet  which  will 

not  apply,  indeed  to  almi-giving : — it  belongs  entirely  to 

the  theological  virtue  oiuniverscdlove*    B. 

« 

'  Gen\  The  rabble  call  him,  lord ; 

And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin,  . 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known, 
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The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  ward, 
They  cry,  Choose  w&;  Laertes  shall  be  king! 

The  ratificTf  and  prop*  of  every  wordj  The  whole  tenor  of 

.  the  context  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  thi'sis  a  mistaken  reading. 

What  can  antiquity  and  Custom,  being  the  props  of  words,  have 

to  do  with  the  business  in  hand  ?  Or  what  idea  is  conveyed  by 

it  ?  Certainly  the  poet  wrote : 

The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  ward. 
The  messenger  is  complaining  that  the  riotous  head  had  over- 
borne the  king's  officers,  and  then  subjoins,  that  antiquity  and 
CU«tom  were  foigot,  which  were  ihc  ratifiers  and  props  of  every 
wardf  i.  e.  of  every  one  of  those  securities  that,  nature  and  law 
place  about  the  person  of  a  king.  All  this  is  lutlonal  and 
«  consequential.     Warb. 

With  this  emendation,  which  •was  in  Theobald's  edition^ 
Hanmer  was  not  satisfied.  It  b  indeed  hsnh*  .Uabmer 
transposes  the  lines,  and  reads,     .    ~ 

They  try,  "  Oh  use  we  Laertes  for  our  king  ;** 
The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word. 
Caps,  hands^  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the  clouds. 
I  think  the  fault  may  be  mended  at  less  expense,  by  reading. 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known. 
The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  weal. 
That  is,  of  every  government.    J  oh  x . 

The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word.]  By  vford  ift  here 
meant  a  declaration^  or  proposal ;  it  is  determined  to  this  sense^ 
by  the  inference  it  hath  to  what  had  just  preceded, 
The  rabble  call  him  lord,  Sic, 
This  acclamation,  which  is  the  word  here  spoken  ot^  was 
made  withont  regard  to  antiquity,  or  received  custom*  whose 
concurrence,  however,  is  necessarily  required  to  confer  vali- 
dity  and  stability  in  every  proposal  of  this  kind.      Rev. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  woiXld  transpose  the  two  last  lines*  t)r. 
Warburton  proposes  to  read,  ward;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  weal 
instead  of  word.       I    should   be  rather  for  reading,  work, 

Ttkw. 
The  ratifiers  ^nd  props  of  every  word,]  In  the  first  Tolio 
there  ia  only  a  comma  at  the  end  of  the  above  line ;  and  will 
not  the  passage  bear  this  construction  ? — The  rabble  call  him 
lord,  and  as  if  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin,  and  as  if  the 
ancient  custom  of  hereditary  saccession  were  unknown,  they, 
the  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word  he  utters^  cry.  Let  us 
make  choice,  that  Laertes  shall  be  -king,    Tol. 

'    ''  The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word."    There  is  not 

the  least  occasion  for  change.    '  Word*  U  here  auikoriif, 

command.    Reid, 
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<  The  rabble  call  him  lord :— 

I 

And  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begui, 
Antiquity  forgot^  custom  not  tnown^-** 
(The  ratifiers  and  props.of  every  word)—* 
They  cry  choose  we :  Laertes  shall  be  king/ 
i.  e.  ''  Th^  rabble  hail  him  lord :  and  as  though  antiquity 
and  custom  (whicb  are  theratifiers  and  props  of  all  authcH 
rity)  were  wholly  forgotten ; — ^They  cry,  Laertes  shall  be 
King.''    B. 

King.  .  Do  not  fear  our  person ; 

There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 

That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 

Acts  little  of  his  win. 

'  Do  not  fear  our  person, 
,  There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  King,  &c.' 
See  the  dialogue  of  Xenojdion  entitled  HierOf  beginning 
«XX' f/ftofyi';.  and  in  which  Simonides  says — ''  The  Gods 
have  attached,  as  it  were,  to  the  person  of  a  King,  a  certain 
grace,  a  certain  virtue  which  make^  us  look  on  him  not 
only  with  admiratioii  but  with  awe.''    B. 

Oph.  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance ; 

There^  rostmar^f  that's /or,  rtrntm^txtme  ;  and  thereat  pan* 
ties;  that's  for  thQUghts,"]  There  is  probably  some  my tholo^ 
io  thfe  choice  of  these  herbs,  but  I  cannot  explain  it.  Panstes 
is  for  thoughts,  because  of  its  name,  Pensies  ;  but  why  rosemary 
indicates  remembrance,^  except  that  it  is  an  cv^r-green,-  and 
carried  at  funerals,  I  have  not  discovered.    Johv. 

Kosemary  has  always  been  considered  as  an  excellent 

cephalic.  The  reason  why  rosemary  indicates  remembrance, 

is,  because  it  is  supposed  to  strengthen  the  brain.    It  is 

well  known  that  in  inveterate  hmd*iujbs,  .the^memoiy  is 

frequently  lost.     B.        . 

sTHAK.    ,  I.  JS 
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King.     Laertes;    I  must    common  with  your 
grief, 
Or  you  deny  me  right. 

— ^ccwtfnan —     Should  not  the  king  say,  '*  Laertes,  I  must 
commvhe  with  <your  grief,  &c.    Hsx. 

'  I  must    common  with  your  grief/— means   I  must 

be  your  associate  or  ^partner  in  grief.    It  alludes  to  the 

regular  living  and  diet  of  a  Society,  or  members  of  a  Col- 

lege*    B. 

King.  I  have  seen  tnyself,  and  served  against 
the  French,        * 
And,  they  can  well  on  horseback. 

Can.]    The  folio  reads  ran.     Hi»r. 
'  Can  well  on  horseback/rr-^  Ran*  is  the  proper  word. 
TThis  is  said  of  their  skill  in  what  is  called  Tilting.    B* 

King.  Not  that  I  thinks  you  did  not  lOve  your 
father : 
But  .that  I  know,  love  is  begun  by  time ; 

—/ore  is  begun  by  time  ;  This  is  obscure.  The  meaning 
may  be,  love  is  not  innate  in  us,  and  co-essential  to  our  na- 
ture, but  begins  at  a  certain  time  from  some  external  cause, 
and  being  always  subject  to.  the  operations  of  timci-sufifers 
change-and  diminution.     John. 

— ^  Love  is  begun  by  time.'  We  must  read  '  betime'  and 
make  a  transposition  as  under.  There  is  then  no  obscurity 
whatever* 

'  Not  that  I  think  you  did  not  love  your  father  ; 
Love  is^begun  betime  :  but  that  I  know. 
And  that  I  see  in  passages  of  proof, 
.  Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it.     B. 

King.  Or  vnth  a. little  shufflingi  you  may  choose 
A  sword  unbated. 
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A  sword  nnbaifd^ — i.  e.  not  blunted  •&  fuils  are. ,  Or,  as  one 
edition  has  it,dnp.ated  or  envenomed.     Po?b. 

There  is  no  such  ri'oding  as  embaited  in  any  edition.  In 
Sir  Thomas  North's  Translation  ot  Plutar«h,  is  said  of  one  of 
the  Aletelli,  that  '*  he  shewed  the  people  the  cruel  light  of 
fencers  at  vnrebattd  swords.'^    Steev.. 

*  A  sword  unbated.'    This  should'  be  unrehated.    To 
rAate  is  to  blunt,  to  take  oS  an  edge^or  a  poiot  of  a  long, 
weapon.     B. 

Queen.  There    is  a'  willow  grows  ascaunt  the 
brook, 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream  ; 

^ascaunt  the  brook,]  Thus  the  quartos.*  The  folio  reads^ 
astant.  Ascauncc  it  interpreted  in  the  glossary  to  Chaucer— 
askew,  aside ,  sideways.    Stsby. 

*  Ascaunt  liie  brook.'  '  Astant'  i.  e.  bj/  the  side  of: 
standingby  is  the  right  reading.  Why  should  the  willow 
be  described  as  growing  askew,  which  ascaunt  undoubt^ 
edly  means  ?     Br 

Ham.  Shew  me  what  thoult  da : 
Woo't  weep  ?  woo't  fight?  woo'   fast  ?  woo't  tear 

thyself?    ' 
Woo't  drink  up  Esil  ?  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
I'll  do't         Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ? 
To  out-face  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 

Woo't  drink  vp  Esill  ?  eat  a  crocodile  f  This  word  has 
diroughall  the  editions  been  distinguished  by  Italic  chiiractorsy 
as  if  it, were  the  proper  name  of  some  river;  and  so^  I  dare 
say,  all  the  editors  hare  from  time  to  time  understood  it  to  be. 
But  then  this  must  be  some  river  in  Denmark ;  and  there  is  none 
-there  so  calljed  ;  nor  is  there  any  near  it  in  name,  that  I  knpw  of, 
bat  F^e/y  from  which  the  province  of  Overyssel  derives  its  title 
in  the  German  Flanders.  Besides^  Hamlet  is  not  proposing  any 
impossibilities  to  Laertes,  as  the  drinking  up  a  river  would  be  : 
but  he  rather  seems  to  mean.  Wilt  thou  resolve  to  do  things 
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the  most  shocking  and  distasteful  to  human  nature;   and. 
behold,  I  am  as  resolute.     I  am  penuaded  the  poet  wrote : 

Wilt  drink  up  Eiself  eat  a  crocodile 
I.  e.  Wilt  thou  swallow  down  large  draughts  of  xnnegar  ?  The 
proposition,  indeed,  is  not  very  grand  :  but  the  doing  it  might 
be  as  distasteful  and  unsavoury  as  eatiiig  the  flesh  of  a  crocodile. 
And  now  there  is  neither  an  impossibility,  nor  an  anticlimax  : 
and  the  lowness  of  the  idea  is  in  some  measure  removed  by  the 
uncommon  term,    TutOB. 

Hanroer  has^ 

Wilt  drink  up  Nile  f  or  eat  a  crocodile  ? 

Hamlet  certainly  meant  (ior  he  says  he  will  rant)  to  dare 
Laertes  to  attempt  any  thing,  however  difficult  or  unnatural ; 
and  might  safely  promise  to  follow  the  example  bis  antagonist 
was  to  set,  in  draining  the  channel  of  a  river,  or  trying  his 
teeth  on  an  animal »  whose  scales  are  supposed  to  be  impcne- 
trable«  Had  Shakspeare  meant  to  make  ^Hamlet  say— >Ff^t7f 
thou  drink  vinegar?  he  probably  would'  not  have  used  the 
term  drink  vp  ;  which  means,  totally  to  exhaust ;  neither  is 
that  challenge  very  magnificent,  whieh  only  provokes  an  adver- 
sary to  hazard  a  fit  of  the  heart-biirn  or  the  colic. 

The  commentator^s  YssH  would  serve  Hamlet's  turn  or 
mine.  This  river  is  twic6  mentioned  by  Stowe,  p.  tZS^  '  **  It 
standeth  a  good  distance  from  tlic  river  Isselt  but  hath  a  sconce 
on  Issel  of  incredible  strength.''' 

Again,  by  Drayton,  in  the  24th  Song  of  his  PolyolhionM 

**  The  one  O'er  IteU^s  banks  the  ancient  Saxons  taught ; 

At  Over  Isell  rest,  the  other  did  apply :" 

Andy  in  IT.  Richard  11.  a  thought  In  part  the  same,  occurs,^ 
act  ii.  sc«  2 :     ''— :the  task  he  undertakes 

V  h  numbering  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry** 
But  in  an  old  Latin  account  of  Denmark  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  I  find  the  names  of  several  rivers  little  difiering  from 
Esilf  or  Eisill,  in  spelling  or  pronunciation.  Si\ch  are  the 
Essa,  the  OesU,  and  some  others.  The  word,  like  many  more^ 
may  indeed  be'  irrecoverably  corrupted :  but,  I  must  add,  that 
no  authors  later  than  Chaucer  or  SkeltQu  make  use  of  eyselix 
vinegar :  nor  has  Shakspeare  employed  it  m  any  other  of  bia 
plays.  The  poet  might  have  written  the  WdstU  a  considembla  ^ 
liver  which  falls,  into  the  Baltic  ocean,  and  coulc^not  be  un- 
known to  any  prince  of  Denmark.     Stbsy. 

Mr.  Stceveus  appears  to  have  forgot  our  authoi's  illth^ 
sonnet  J  .  '     ' 

"  I  will  drinke 
"  Potions  of  £^rf/." 
I  believe  it  has  not  been  observed  that  many  of  these  sonnets 
are  addressed  to  his  beloved  nephew  ^ttfuwi  Harte,    Fahm . 
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'  I  have  since  oWrved,  Ihat  MandcvilU  has  the  same  nford. 

^  Woo't  weep  ?  woo't  fight^  woo't  fast,  woo't  tear  thy- 
self? 
^  \yoo't  driuk  up  Esil,  eat  a  crocodile  ?  '      •         . 

ril  do't— idost  thou  come  here  to  whine  i  " 

This  proposition  of  Hamlet  is  too  extravagant,,  too 
ridiculous,  to  remain  in  the  text.  By  such  a  reading  the 
Danish  Prince  appears  to  be  a  very  Dragon  of  Wantley 

for  voraciousness^  of  whom  it  is  reported 

"  Houses  and  churches. 

Were  to  him  as  geese  ai^d  turkies.'^ 

Seriously,  however,  there  is  litde   wrong    but  in  the 
order  of  the  words,     I  regulate  die  passage  thus — 
"  Woo't  weep  ?    woo't  driuk  i   woo't  eat  ?    woo't  fast  ? 

woo't  fight  ? 
Woa't  tear  thyself? — Ape,  Esel,  Crocodile  ! 
111  do't — Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ?" 

In  the  trial  to  which  Laertes  is  invited,  we  find  little  more 
than  what  is  natural,  until  the  words — ''  woo't  tear  thy- 
self ?"  which  complete  what  maybe  called  a  kind  of  climax. 
In  ihejeats  to  be  performed,  however,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  all  are  meant  in  excess.  To  invite  Laertes  to  trials 
of  intemperance  is  not  very,  elegant,  indeed^  but  with  the 
Danish  character  it  suits  sufficiently  well.  ^'Up,"i8  mi»^ 
printed  for  jipe,  ('probably  written  Ap')  which  latter  word 
is  here  used,  not  in  allusion  to  the  figure  or  shape  of  Laer- 
tes, but  in  ridicule  of  him  as  having  an  imitative  power, 
**  Esel"  in  old  language  is  jfss:.  in  this  place  one  who  is 
dis^nantly  loudj  or  noisy.     Of  the  fabled  moaning  of  the 

m 

Crocodile,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak, — ''  Ape,  Esel, 
Crocodile  !"<-*''  Mimick!  thou  who  art  at  one  time  clamo- 
rous, and  at  uotfaer  whining."    The  whole  is  spoken  in 
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contempt  of  a  forced  sorrow :  of  an  aifected  or  counterfeit 
grief. 

It  will  be  perceived,  'by  a  proper  attention,  that  this 
arrangement  will  give  the  true  and  paiticular  meaning.  In 
the  challenge  of  Hamlet,  as  I  have  altered  it^  there  is 
nothing  proposed  but  what  may  be  said  to  come  within  the 
line  oi possibility^  though  certainly  somewhat  outre.  The 
Prince,  however,  would  intimate  (we  must  make  allowance 
for  his  state  of  mind)  that  there  shall  be  no  restraint : 
the  several  actions,  as  \  have  already  observed,  may  be  exr 
cessive,  "  Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ?"  evidently 
refers  to  Crocodile :  while  it  greatly  strengthens  my  con- 
jecture as  to  the  errors  in  question,  and  which  I  suppose  to 
have  originated  at  the  printing  press. 

It  may  be  objected,  and  with  some  shew  of  reason,  tliat 
the  terms,  '  Ape,'  &c.  are  "improper  from  the  lips  of  a 
Prince.'  But  it  must  be  answered  that  Shakspeare  fre- 
quently fails  in  givii^g  to  his  characters  good  and  appro- 
priate manners.  He  is  the  pupil  of  nature  and  not  of  art. 
The  bursts  of  passion,  the  emotions  of  the  soul  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  in  his  works.  In  a  word  this  super- 
hunian  Poet  is  not  to  be  tried,  in  any  particular  whatever, 
by  Aristotelian  laws.     B. 

Ham.  -  Rashly, 

And  praisVl  be  rashness  for  it — Let  us  know, 
Our  indiscretion  sometime  serves  us  well, 
When  our  deep  plots  do  fail':   * 

■  Jtahhhu 

And  prais'd  be  rashness  for  it-^Let  us  know. 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  servos  us  well, 
When,  6ccJ]    The  sense  in  this  reading  is,  Our  rashness  lets 
vs  knaxv'that  our  indiscretion  serves  us  "well^  when,  &c.     But 
tbis  could  never  be  Shakspcare's  sense.    We  should  read  and 
point  thus  2 
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•  _  .  < 

Rashness 

(And  prais'd  be  rashness  for  it)  lets  us  know  ;  *    • 

'Or  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well, 
.  When,  dec]  t.  e.  Rashness  acquaints  us  with  what   we 
cannot  penetrate  to  by  plots.    Wabb. 
Both  my  copies  read, 

■Rashly, 
Alod  prais'd  be  rashness  for  it,  let  us  know ; 
Hamlet,  delivering  an  account  of  his  escape,  begins  with 
saying.  That  he  rflwA/y— -and  then  is  carried  into  a  reflection 
upon  the  weakness  of  human  wisdom.     I  rashly—-— praised  be 
nshness  for  it    ■  'Let  ns  not  think  these  events  casual,  but  let 
ui  know,  that  is,  take  notice  and  remember,  that  wc  sometimes 
succeed  by  indiscretion,  when  we  fail  by  deep  plots^  and  infer 
the  perpetual  superintendance  and  agency   of  the  Divinity, 
The  observation  is  just,  and  will  be  aUowecl  by  every  human 
being  who  shall  reflect  on  the  course  of  his  ownlife.     Joux.' 
This  passage,  I  think,  should  be  thus  distributed. — Rashly 
(And  prais'd  be  rash^iess,  for  it  lets  us  know. 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well. 
When  our  deep  j^lots  do  fail,  and  that  should  teach  us, 
There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will  ; — 
Hor.     That  is  most  certain,—) 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin,  &c.]  So  thsit, rashli/  may  be 
joined  in  construction  with  in  the  dark  grop*d  I  to  Jind  out 
them.    Tyrw. 

Wheti  our  deep  plots  do  fail :  Tlie  folio  read&— When  our 
dear y\ots  do  paule.    Mal. 

—'Rashly, 

And  prais*d  be  rashness  for  it^'  8&c» 

'  Paule'  is  undoubtedly  Shakspesire's    word.     It  stands 

for  palV a. contraction  of.  oppa/.     We  must  likewise  read, 

>  '  Rashness, 

(And  prais'd  be  rashneM  for  it)  lets  us  know, 

Wbea  our  dear  plots/  8lc.    , 

Haoilet  is  giving  an  account  of  his  uneasy  9tate  of  mind, 

and  says,  that  *'  rashness  prompted  to  that. discovery  which, 

had  he  pondered  on  it  (had  it  been  his  dear  plot)  he  might 

have  b^eu  frightened  or  discouraged  from."     This  reason* 
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•  '  •  •  .' 

iog  is  better  and  closer  than  that  which  the  reading  of  the 
modem  <sditors  presents  to  us.     B. 

Ham.  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  king, —  • 
As  England  was  his  faidiful  tributary; 
As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  mi^t  flourishy 
As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear^ 
And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities  ; 

As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear. 
And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities.  '^ 
Peace  is  here  properly  and  finely  personalized  as  the  godded 
of  good  league  and  friendship;  and  very  classically  dressed  out. 
Ovid  says, 

^^Pax  Ccrerem  nutrit^  pacis  alumna  Ceres.'' 
AndTibullus/ 

*'  At  nobis,  pax  alma,  veni,  spicamquo  teneto.^* 
But  the  placing  her  as  a  comma,  or  stop,  between  the  amities  of 
two  kingdoms,  makes  her  rather  stant)  like  a  cypher*     The 
poet  without  doubt  wrote  : 

•  And  stand  a  commere  'tween  our  amities. 

The  term  is  taken  from  a  trafficker  in  love,  who  brings  peo|)le 
together,  a  procuress.  And  this  idea  is  well  appropriated  to 
the  satirical  tutn  which  the  speaker  gives  to  this  wicked  adju- 
ration of  the  king,  who  would  .lay  the  foundation  ff  the  peace 
of  the  two  kingdoms -in  the  blood  of  the  heir  of  one  of  them. 
Periers,  in  his  novels,  uses  the  word  commere  to  signify  a 
she-friend.'  *^  A  tons  ses  gens  chacun  une  commere.'^  And 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his. Devil's  an  AsSf  englishes  the  word  by  a 
middling  gossip. 

*«  Or  what  do  you  say  to  a  middling  gossip^ 
.  *^  To  bring  you  together.''  •  AVarb. 

Hanmer  reads. 

And  stand  a  cement 

I  am  again  inclined  to  vindicate  the  old  reading.  That  the 
word  commere  is  French,  will  no(  be  denied ;  bat  w)ien  or 
where  was  it  English  ? 

The  expression  of  our  author  is,  like  many  of  his  phrases, 
sufficiently  constrained  and  affected,  but  it  is  not  incapable  ojf 
explanation.  The  comma  is  the  note  of  cqnnection  and  conti- 
nuity  of  sentences;  the  j^mod  is  the  note  of  abruption  and  dis- 
junction. .  Shakspcare  had  it  perhaps  in  his  mind  to  write. 
That  unless  England  complied  with  the  mandate,  war  should 
put  a  period  to  their  amity  ;  he  altered  his  mode  of  diction, 
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tnd  diougbt  tbat»  in  an  opposite  sense,  he  roigbt  put,  that 
Peace  should  stand  a  comma  between  their  amities.    This  is   - 
not  an  easy  stile  ;  but  is  it  not  the  stile  of  Shakspeare  ?  Johk. 

"  As  peace,  &c. 

4 

"  And  gtaud  a  comma/'  8Cc. 
**  Comma,*'  iiP  it  does  not  absolutely  mean  stop,  must 
yet  be  understood  as  making  a  pause,  a  sense  which  w'ill 
not  do  here.  Them  can  be  little  question  but  that 
Shakspeare  wrote — ^*  be  a  co-mate  'tween  their  amities.'' 
"  Co-mate/'  i.  e.  companion.  The  meaning  of  the  pas-  ' 
sage  is :  ''  that  peace  should  be  associate  with  them/'  B. 

^Ham.  I  beseech  you,  Yemember — 

,  IHamlet  moves  him  to  put  on  his  hat  . 
Osr.  Nay,   good  my  lord;    for  my  ease,  in 
goodfeilh. 

Nay,  in  good  feith,— ^r  mine  ease."]  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  affected  phrase  of  the  time. — Thus  in  Marston's 
Malecontent^  *'  1  beseech  you,  sir,  be  covered. — No,  in  good 
faith  for  my  ease'*     And  in  other  places.     Faem. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  common  language  of  ceremony 
in  our  author's  time.  *'  Why  do  you  sXblvi^.  bareheaded  f*  (says 
one  of'  the  speakers  in  Florio's  Second  FruteSf  1590  **  you  do 
yonrself  wrong.''  **  Pardon  me,  good  sir  "  (replies  his  friend) ; 
'*.I  do  it  ybr  my  easeJ^ 

Ag^in,  in  A  New  Way  to  pay  old  Debts,  by  Massing^r, 
1633:  '  '   ; 

"  ■   '  Is't  for  your  ease, 

"  You  keep  your  hat  off?"     Mal. 

''  For  my  ease."    The  commentators  do  not  seem  to 

know  the  meaning  of  this  expression.     For  mjf  ease  does 

not  here  signify  to  be  relieved  from  any  bodily  pain,  but 

simply :  It  is  my  pleatnre :  it  is  agreeable  to  me* 

Indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  ^   him,  he  is  the 
card  or  calendar  of  gentry. 
— jfpeaA  feelingly.]    The  fint  qnitrto  reads,  stllingly.\ 
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**  Speak  feelingly."  *^  Feeling! j,"  has  do  sort  of 
meaning  in  this  place.  The  quarto  is  nearly  right.  ^  We  ^ 
must  read  seelingfy.  Seel  in  Spenser  and  other  early 
writers  is  happy.  ,  Shakspeare  uses  happy  in.  die  sense 
of  proper,  handsome.  He  therefore  makes  Osrick  say — 
«<  to  speak  properly  or  handsomely  of  him,''  &c«     B.. 

Osr.  Your  lordship  speaks  most  infallibly  o£ 
him.  •  . 

Ham.  The  concef  nancy,  sir  ?  why  do  we  wrap 
the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? 

Osr.  Sir? 

Hor.  Is\  not  possible  to  understand  in  another 
tongue  ?  You  will  do%  sir,  really. 

Is't  not  poisibU  to  understand  in  another  tongue  f  yon  tcill 
do*t,siry  really.]  .Of  this  interrogatory  remark  the  sense  is 
very  obscure.  The  question  may  mean,  Might  not  all  this  be 
understood  in  plainer  language.  But  then,  you  will  do  it,  sir, 
really,  seems  to  have  no  use,  for  who  could  doubt  but  plain 
language  would  be  intelligible  ?  I  wOuld  therefore  read,  is*t 
possible  not  to  be  utidcrstood  in  a  mother  ^OTigtie*  You  will 
do  it,  sir,  really.    John. 

Suppose  we  were  to  point  th'e  passage  thus  :  Is't  not  possi- 
ble to  understand*?  In  another  tongue  you  will  do  it,  sir, 
really. 

The  speech  seems  to  be  addressed  to  Osrick,  who  is  puzzled 
by  Hamlet's  imitation  of  his  own  aifTocted  language.     SteeV. 

>  *^  Is't  not  possible  to  understand/'  &c.     The  latter 

part  of   Horatio's  speech  certainly  belongs  to  Osriek. 

Hamlet  puts  a  question  in  which,  by  the  way,  f'wrap" 

should  be   '^  warp."    ^'  Why  >do  we  turn  or  twist  the 

gendemao  thus  ?  Why  thus  be  giving  our  opinions  of  hioiji 

and  which  after  all,  perhaps^  are  but  crude  i "  To  this 

Osrick  replies  r  '*  Sifrf — ^You  will  do  it,  Sir,  really."  i.  e. 

"  It  is  wholly  o\iing  to  yourself.'''     B. 

Osr.  I  mean,  sir,  for  his  weapon ;  but  in  the 
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imputation  laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed  he's 
unfelloiv'd. 

— 1»  his  meed; — ]  In  hw  exceUence.    John. 

''- — ^in  his  meed."  ''Meed"  is  not  excellence.  It 
signifies  reward,  recompense.  We  must, read  meet,  and 
change  the  punctuation.  "  i  mean,  Sir,  for  his  weapon ; 
bui  in  the  imputation  laid  on  him  by  them  in  his  meet* 
He's  unfellpw'd !"  ''  I  merely  speak  of  his  exercise,  of  the 
weapon^  Sir,  only  in  regard  of  his  aptness,  his  skilfuhiess 
in  it. .  In  short  he's  unequalled."     B.       . 

Ham,  A  kind  of  yesty  collection,  which  carries 
them  .through  and  through  the  most  fond  and 
winnowed  opinions. 

— a  kind  of  yesty  collection,  which  carries  them  through 
and  through  the  most  fond  and  winnowed  opinions ;  and  do 
but  blow  them  to  their  trials,  the  bubbles  are  out,}  The  meta- 
phor is  strangely  mangled  by  the  intrusion  of  the  word  fond, 
which  undoubtedly  should  be  read  fann'd ;  the  allusion  ' 
being  to  corn  separated  by  the  fan  from  chaff  and  dust«  Qut 
the  editors  seeing  from  the  character  of  xkisyestjf  collection^ 
that  the  opinions,  through  which  they  were  so  currently 
carrie^^. were  false  opinions;  9A\d  fanned  and  winnow*d  opi* 
nioM,  in  the  roost  obvious  sense,  signifying.  ^riVJ  and  purified 
opinions;  they  thought  fann'd'' must  needs  be  wrong,  and 
therefore  made  it  fond,  which  word  signified,  in  our  author's 
time,  foolish,  weak,  or  childish.  They  did  not  consider  that 
fann'd  and  winnow'd  opinions  had  alse  a  different  signification : 
for  it  may  mean  the  opinions  of  great  men  and  courtiers,  meii 
separated  by  their  quality  from  the  vulgar,  as  corn  is  separated 
from  chaff.  This  yesty  collection,  says  Hamlet,  insinuates 
.  itself  into  people  of  the  highest  quality,  as  ycst  into  the 
finest  flour.  The  courtiers  admire  him,  when  he  comes  to  the 
trial,  &c.    Wa&b. 

This  is  a  Tery  happy  .emendation  ;  but  I  know  not  why  the 
critic  should  suppose  that  fond  was  printed  for  fann'd  in 
consequence  of  qiny  reason  or  reflection.  Such  errors^  to 
which  there  is  no  temptation  but  idleness,  and  of  which 
there  was  no  cause  but  ignorance,  are  in  every  page  of  the 
**  old  editions.     This  passage  in  the  quarto  stands  thus :  ''  They 

hare  got  out  of  the  habit  of  encounter^  a  kind  of  misty  col- 
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kctioo,  which  carries  them  through  and  through  the  most 
profane  and  trennowned  opinions.*'  If  this  printer  preserved 
.  any  traces  of  the  original,  our  author  wrote,  **  the  most  sane 
and  renowned  opinions/'  which  is  belter  than  fann'd  and 
winnow'd. 

The  meaning  is,  **  these  men  have  got  the  cant  of  the  day* 
a  superficial  readiness  of  slight  and  cursory  convcrsadon,  a 
kind  of  frothy  collection  of  fashionable  prattle,  which  yet 
carried  them  through  the  most  select  and  approving  .judg« 
fnents.  This  airy  focility  of  talk  sometimes  imposes  upon 
wise  men.*' 
Who  has  not  seen  this  o^iservation  verified  ?  Johk. 

**  A  kind  of  yesty  coUectioD/  &c.     Dr.  Johnson  is 

right  10  saying  that  the  reading  in  the  quarto  is  best. 

I  am  fully  persoaded  that  it  is  the  tme  one,— -except 

that  for  profane  we  must  read  profonde  (fr.)  de^,  subtle. 

B. 

Ham.  Since  no  man  knows  ^  aught  of  what  he 
leaves,  what  is't  to  leave  betimes  ? 

Since  no  man  has  [ought  of  what  he  leave'i,  wh^i  'u^t  to 
icave  betimes  f]  This  the  editors  called  reasoning.  I  should 
have  thought  the  premises  concluded  just  otherwise:  for 
since  death  strips  a  man  of  every  thing,  it  is  hut  fit  he  should 
shun  and  avoid  the  despoiler.  The  old  quarto  reads^  Since 
no  man^  of  ought  he  leaves^  knows,  xohat  vft  to  leave  betimes  f 
Let  be.  This  is  the  true  reading.  Here  the  premises  con- 
clude righty  and  the  -  argument  drawn  out  at  length  is  to  this 
eifcct:  *Mt  is  true,  thai,  hy  dcatlv  ^e  lose  all  the  go6ds  of 
life  ;  yet  seeing  this  loss  is  no  otherwise  an  evil  than  we  are 
sensible  of  it»  and  since  death  removes  all  sense  of  it»  what 
matters  it  how  soon  we  lose  them  ?  Therefore  come  what  will, 
I  am  prepared."  But  the  ill  pointing  in  the  old  book  hin- 
dered the  editors  from  seeing  Shakspeare's  sense,  and  encou- 
raged them  to  venture  at  one  of  their  own,  though,  as  usual, 
.they  are  come  very  lamely  off.     Wakb. 

The  reading  of  the  quarto  was  right,  but  in  some. other 
copy  the  harsliness  of  the  transposition  was  softened,  and  the 
passage  stood  thus :  Since  no  man  knows  aught  of  what  he 
leaves.     For  knows  was  printed  in  the  later  copies  has^  by  a  ' 
slight  blunder  in  such  typographers. 

I  do  not  think  Dr.  Warburton's  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage the  best  that  it  will  admit,    The  meaning  may  be  this,  . 
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Since  tio  man  knows  aught  of  the  state  of  life  tvhich  he  leaves^ 
since  he  cannot  juilge  what  other  yean  may  produce,  why 
sboald  he  be  afraid  of  leaving  life  betimes  ?  Why  should  he 
dread  an  early  death,  of  which  he  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  an 
exclusion  of  happiness,  or  an  interception  of  calamity*  I 
despise  the  superstition  of  augury  and  omens,  which  has  na 
ground  io  reason  or  piety-;  my  ^comfort  is,  that  I  cannot  fall 
but  by  the  direction  of  Providence. 

Haumer  has.  Since  no  man  owes  aught,  a  conjecture  not 
very  reprehensible.  Since  no  man  can,  oall  any  posiefsion 
certain,  what  is  it  t6  leave  ?    JqiIk. 

^^  Since  no  man  has  aught  of  what  hejeaves.''     Dr« 

Warburton  justly  objects  to  the  reasoning  here  laid  down. 

Hie  reading  of  the  quarto  is  no  doubt  the  true  one,  un-    ' 

less  for  ''  has  aught,**  we  substitute  **  has  thought,*  and 

whicfay    perhaps,    would    be    better.       In    either   case^ 

the  Bishop's  interpretaVon  of  the  passage  will  be  right, 

while  that  of   Dr.  Johnson  is  manifestly  wrong.     We 

find  in  the  elder  -quarto-^''  Since  no  man,  of  aught  he 

leaves,  knows,"— that  is,  ^'  no  man  of  aught  he  leaves, 

has  any  seme  or  care:  death  has  wholly  ended  thein/' 

In  the  present  text  we  have  ''  no  man  knows  aught  of  what 

he  leases/'  which  gives  a  totally  dififerent  meaning :  It  asserts 

that  there  i^  no  man  who  knows  wh^t  it  is  he  ieaves, 

which  is  far  from  being  strictly  or  philosophically  true. 

Man  knows,  not  only  what  fae^  quits,  but  what  he  is  to 

possess :  he  knows  that  he  leaves  the  pains  and  sorrpws  of 

^rthly  existence,  for  the  joys  of  eternal  life.     This,  I   ' 

say,  must  be  known,  or  the  gospel  has  been  promulgated 

in  vain.    B. 
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Capt.,  As  when  the  suii  *gins  his  i*6flecti6n 
Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break ; 
So  from  that  spring,   whence  comfort  seem'd  to 

come,  . 
Discomfort  swells. 

As  when  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection  J]  Here  arc  two  readings 
in  Ihe  copies,  gives^  and  'gins^  i.  c.  begins.  But  the  latter  I 
think  is  the  right,  as  founded  on  observation  that  storms  gen- 
erally come  from  the  east,  jis-  from  the  place  (says  he) 
whence  the  tun  begins-  his  course,  (viz.  the  east  J  shipwrecking 
storms^  proceed^  so,  Spc.  For  the  natural  and  constant  motion 
of  the  ocean  is  from  ca^t  to  west ;  and  the  wind  has  the  same 
general  direction.  This  being  so,  -it  is  no  wonder  that  storms 
should  come  most  frequently  from  that  quarter ;  or  that  they 
should  be  most  violent,  ()ecause  there  is  a  coipcurrence  of  the 
natural  motions  of  wind  and  wave.  This  -proves  the  truo 
reading  is  'gt/i«  ;  the  other  reading  not  fixing  it  to  that  quar- 
ter. For  the  sun  may  give  its  reflection  in  any  part  of  its 
course  above  the  horizon  ;  but  it  can  begin  it  only  in  one* 
The  Oxford  editor^  however,  sticks  to  the  other  reading,  gives: 
and  says,  that,  by  tha  sun's  giving  his  r^exion,  is  meant  'the 
rainbow,  the  strongest  and  most  remarkable  reflexion  of  any 
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the  iun  gives.  .  He  appears  by  this  to  have  as  good  a  hand  at 
reforming  our  physics  as  our  poetry.  This  is  a  discovery^ 
that  shipwrecking  storms  proceed  fcom  the  rambow/  But  he 
was  misled  by  his  want  of  skill  in  Shakspeare's  phraseology^ 
who,  by  the  sun's  re/kxiony  means  only  the  sun's  light.  But 
while  he  is  intent  on  making  his  author,  speak  correctly^  he 
slips  himself.  The  rainbow  Js  no  more  a  reflection  of  the  sun, 
than  a  tune  is  a  ^ddle.  And,  though  it  be  the  most  remarko'^ 
hie  effect  of  reflected  lights  yet  it  is  not  the  strongest.     War- 

BURTON.  . 

'^  As  when  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection.''  The  true 
reading  is  'Ogives."  Dri  W.  is  mistaken  in  saying  that 
storms  ''  generally  con^effoin  the  east.^  The  contirary  is 
the  fact ; — ^they  usually  proceed  from  the  sou^  or  south 
'  nvest.  Storms  are  the  most  violent,  and  consequently  the 
most  dangerolis,  when  winds  and  tides  meet ;  and  not  as 
the  Bishop  supposes  when  there  is  '*  a  concurrence  of  the 
natural  motions  of  wind  and  wave."  The  meaning  of 
the  whole  is  this. — '^  As  at  a  time,  when  tbe  sun  appears 
in  splendor^  and  the  horizon  is  perfectly  clear,  direful 
storms  will  suddenly  arise :  so  from  that  source  whence 
comfort  seemed  to  proceed,  discomfort  will  often  come." 
If^  for  argument's  sake  .we  admit  that  hurricanes  commonly 
proceed  from  the  east,  the  adverb  wken  cannot  be  right, 
because  it  is^  making  those  hurricanes  commence  at  the 
particular  time  in  which  the  sun  begins  its  course  i  and 
seemingly  by  a  natural  consequence:  but  this  is  highly 
absurd.  When,  likewise  we  compare  the  thing  illus- 
trated by  that  which  illustrates,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
} present  reading,  *gim  is  wrong ; — For  when  he  says  :  *'  so 
irom  that  spring,  &c."  we  cannot  understand  spring  as 
referring  to  the  bjtginning  of  .the  sun^f  course;  but,  as 
alluding  to  its  reflection  or  uifluence  we  certainly  may.  It  it 
evident  therefore  that  ''gives''  must  be  restored  to  the 
text,  and  that  the  passage  should  be  interpreted  as  I  have 
recommended.    B. 

Rosse.  From  Fife,  great  king. 
Where  the.Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky, 
And  fan  our  people  cold. 

,  ^flout  the  sky. 

To  Jhut  is  to  dash  any  thing  in  anotWft  face*  Warburtqk. 
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'  "  Banners  flout  the  sky/*  read  ^' float  i*  the  sky,"  i.  e. 
tfare,  plaif.    llie  word  fan  seems  the  more  particuIarJy 
.  to  direct  to  tliis  reading.     B. 

1  Witch.     Aroint    tftee,    xvitch !    the    rump-fed 
ronyon  cries. 

Aroiut  thcc — ]     Aroint^  or  avaunt,  be  gone.     Pope. 

Aroint  thee,  witth  / — ]  In  one  of  the  folio  edition^  the 
rrading  is  anoint  thee,  in  a  sense  very  consistent  with  the 
common  account  of  witches,  who  ate  rehited  to  perform  many 
supernatural  acts  by  the  means  of  unguents,  and  particularly 
to  fly  through  the  air  to  the  places  where  they,mi*et  ai  their 
hellish  festivals,  its' this- sensc^  anoipt  tkee,  mtck^  wiJl  mean, 
avMfy,  witch,  to  your  infernal  assembly.  This  reading  I  was 
inclined  to  favor,  because  1  had  met  with  the  word  aroint 
in  no  other  author;  till  looking  into  Ilearne's  collections 'J 
found  |t  in  a  very  old  drawing,  that  he  has  published,  in  which 
St.  Patrick  is  represented  visiting  hell,  and  putting  the  devils 
into  ^at  confusion  by  bis  presence,  of  whom  one,  that  is 
driving  the. damned  before  him  with  a  prong,  has  a  label 
issuing  out  of  his  mouth  with  these  words,  out  ottt  Akongt, 
of  which  the  last  is  evidently  the  same  with  aroint^  and  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  in  this  passage.     John.    . 

Rynt  you  witch,  quoth  Besse  Locket  to  her  mother y  is  a  north ' 
country  proverb.     The  word  is  used  again  in  iC.  Lear  : 
"  And  arotA^  thee  witch,  aroint  thee."     Stkev. 

The  commentators  are  agreed  that  araint  is  the  same  as 
avaunt;  but  they  have  totally  mistaken  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  ^*  Royne  "  is  scab,  a  terra  of  reproach,  .and 
frequently  used  as  such  by  our  earlier  writers.  We  must 
therefore  read,  ''  Aroint  the  witch !  "  i.  e.  scab  take^ 
or  9cab  catch  the  wikh.  ''  Aroint "  is  formed  by  the 
same  analogy  as  arouse,  aright,  8cc.  but  as  it  may  seem 
to  some^  improperly. 

**  Out  out,  arongt/'  as  instanced  by  Dr.  Johnson^ 
means  out  out,  scab  / ,   B. 

the  rump-fed  ronyon*]  The  chief  cooks  in  noble- 
men's faipilies,  colleges,  n*ligious  houses,  'hospitals,  &c. 
anciently  claimed  the  emoluments  or  kitchen  fees  of  kidneys, 
fat,  trotters,  rumps,  &c.  which  they  sold  to  the  poor.  The  > 
veird  sister  in  this  scene,  as  an  insult  on  the  poverty  of  the 
woman  who  had  culled  her  witch,  reproaches  her  poor  abject 
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state,  as  not  being  able  to  procure  better  provision  tban  offials, 
which  are  considered  as  the  refuse  of  the  tables  of  otherj. 

.COLEPEP. 

^"'^ronyon  crt«.]  i.e.  scabby  or  mangy  woman.  Fr; 
rogrieuXf  rotfne,  scurf.  Thus  Chauceri  in  the  Romuunt  of  the 
RosCi  p.  551  : 

" het  neckc 

•*  Withoutcn  bleine,  or  scabbe,  or  roineJ* 
Shakspeare  uses   the  word  again  in   The   Merry   Wives  ef 
Windsor,     Steev. 

.  Mr.  Steevens  has  not  rightly  explained  the  word.  It  seems 
in  this  pkce  to  be  used  particularly  as  a  term  of  reproacb. 
^Rognon  in  French  is  Iddmif.  Th«  witdi  may  therefore 
call  the  sailor's  wife  kidney,  in  allusion  to  die  food  of 
the  poor,  aa  mentioned  by  Colepepper.    B.  -^ 

•   All  Witches.  The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand, 
Fosters  of  the  sea  and  land, 

The  weyward  sisters  hand  in  hand^  The  witches  are  here 
speaking  uf  themselves  :  and'  it  is  worth  an  inquiry  why  they 
should  style  themselves  the  weyward^  or  wayward  sisters. 
This  wordf  in  its  general  acceptation,  signifies  perverse^  frO' 
ward,  moody f  obstinate,  untractable^  tic,  and  is  every  where 
so  used  by  our  Shakspeare.  To  content  ourselves  wfth  tw* 
or  three  instances : 

*'  ^y*'fyy  ^^^  wayward  is  this  foolish  love, 

"  That,  like  a  ttsty  babe^^ec"     Two  Gents,  of  Ver. 
**  This  wimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy.** 

Love's  Labor  Lost. 

**  And  which  is  worse,  ull  you  bave  done, 

**  Is  but  for  a  wayward  sou.*^ 
It  is  improbable  the  witches  would  adopt  thb  eprtbet  tm 
themselves  in  any  of  these  senses ;  and  therefore  we  are  to 
Iqok  a  little  farther  for  the  poet's  word  and  meunin«i.  When 
I  had  the  fir^t  suspicion  of  our  author  biing  corrupt  in  this 
place,  it  brought  to  my  mind  the  following  passage  in  Chatt« 
cers  Troilus  and  CrUseide^  lib.  iii.  v.  6j8  : 

**  Bui'  O  fortune,  execuirrce  cif  wierdcs.** 
Which   word  the  Glossaries  expound  to  us  hy  fafes^  or  desti* 
nies.     1  was  soon  confirmed  in  my  suspicion,  upon  happening 
to  dip  int't   Iliylins  Cosmography,  when'   he  makes  a  short 
recital  of  the  story  of  Macbeth  and  Banquo : 

**  These  two,'^    says'  he,   **  travelling  together  through  a 
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forest,  were  met  by  three  fairies*  witches,  wUris.  Tht  Scott 
call  them«"  &c. 

I  presently  recollectrd,  that  this  story  must  be  recorded  at 
more  length  by  HolinshiMl,  with  whom,  1  thought,  it  was  ver]f 
probable  that  our  author  had  traded  for  the  materials  of  his 
trag^y,  and  therefore  confirmation  was  to  be  fetched  from 
this  fountain.  Accordingly,  looking  into  the  History  of  Scot* 
loMd,  I  found  the  writer  very  prolLx  and  express,  from  [lector 
Boethius,  in  his  remarkable  story ;  and,  p.  170,  speaking  of 
thes^  wUckes,  he  uses  this  expression  : 

^  But  afterwards  the  common  opinion  was*  that  these  wo- 
men were  eithrr  the  weird  sisters;  that  b,  as  yc  wo^id  say, 
the  Goddesses  of  Destiny,"  &c. 

Again,  a  little  lower  : 

*•  The  words  of  the  three,  weird  sisters  also  (of  whom  be- 
fore ye -have  heard)  greatly  encouraged  him  thereunto/* 

And  in  several  other  paragraphs  there  this  word  is  repeated* 
I  believe,  by  this  time,  it  is  plain,  beyond  a  doubj,  that  the 
word  woj/ward  lias  obtained  in  Madbeth,  where  the  witches 
are  spoken  of,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  copyists,  who  are  not 
acquainted*  with  the  Scotch  term  ;  and  that  in  every  passage, 
where  there  is  any  relation  to  these  witchef  or  wizards^  my 
emendation  must  be  embraced,   and   we  must   read  weird. 

Tu£OB«     • , 

Tht  weyward  .sitters,  hand  in  hand."]  Mr.  Theobald  bad 
found  out  who  these  xvej/ward  sisters  were,  but  observed  they 
were  called,  in  his  authentic  Holinshed,  -weird  sisters  ;  and  so 
would  needs  have  weyward  a  corruption  of  the  text,  because 
it  signifies  perverse,  froward^  &c.  and  it  is  improbable  (he  says) 
that  the  witches  should  adopt  this  epithet  to  themselves,  ^  It 
was  hard  that,  when  he  knew  so  much,  he  should  not  know  a 
iittle'more;  that  weyward  had  anciently  the  very  same  sense, 
as  weird ;  and  was,  indeed,  the  very'  same  word  differently 
spelt  r  having  acquired  its  later  signification  from  the  quality 
and  temper  of  these  imaginary  witches.  But  this  is  being  a 
critic  like  him  who  had  discovered  that  there  were  two  Her- 
cules*s ;  and.  yet  did  not  know  that  he  had  two  next-door 
neighbours  of  one  and  the  same  name.  As  to  these  weyward 
sisters,  they  w£rc  the  Fates  of  the  norihcm  nations;  the 
three  hand-maids  of  Odin. 

However,  to  give  this  part  of  his  work  the  more  dignity,  he 
intermixes,  with  this  northern,  the  Greek  and  Roman  super- 
stitions ;  and  puts  Hecate  at  the  head  of  their  enchantments. 
And  to  make  il  still  more  familiar  to  the  common  ^udiencv 
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(which  was  always  his  point)  he  adds,  for  another  ingredient, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  our  own  country  superstitions  con- 
i^eming  witches;  their  beards,  their  cats,  and  their  broom* 
sticks^  80  that  his  ^anlck  scenei  are  like  the  charm  they  pre* 
pare  in  one  of  them  :  whore'  the  ingredients  are  gathered 
from  every  thing  shocking  in  the  natural  world,  as  here,  from 
every  thing-  absurd  'm  the  moral.  But  as  extravagant  as  all 
tiiis  is,  the  play  has  had  the  power  to  charm  and  bewitch 
every  audience  from  that  time  to  this.     VVarb. 

''The  weyward  sisters,"  &c.  Generally  speaking,  I 
bold  the  opbions  of  Warburton  in  the  biglicst  respect.* 
In  the  present  instance,  however^  1  am  obliged  ta  dissent 
from  bim  entirely.  His  attempt  to  throw  ridicule  oir 
the  explication  proposed  by  Theobald  is  particularly  un- 
fortunate, and  recoils  on  himself.  But  though  Theobald 
had  discovered  tc7/o  these  sisters^  were,  he  knew  not  why 
they  had  been  particularly  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
tmrd:  and'  which  it  may  btill  be  necessary  to  explain. 
By  "  weii'd  sisters,"  we  are  no  doubt  to  understand 
fatal  sisters,  (i.  e.  destinies^)  those  who,  accordmg  to  the 
ancient  theology,  were  to  make*knov\n  the  decrees  of 
Jupiter  or  fate.  (Fatum  est  quod  Jupiter  fatur.)  '<  Weird/' 
nvith  the  Scots,  is  evidently  tvord,  and  is  here  used  in  aa 
.  absolute  sense.  ''  Weird  sisters "  will,  therefore,  -mean 
ministers  of  the  word,  or  immutable  decree :  or  at  least 
prophesters  in  regard  of  the  heavenly  will.  Accordingly, 
we  find  in  Hector  Boethius,  a  chapter,  the  head  of  which 
18  as  follows :  Of  the  Weirdis  [words  or  predictioi)s] 
gjfven  to  Macbeth  and  Banquo.  We  see,  then,  that 
the  witches  of  our  poet  are  called  the  '^ .weird  sisters,"  and 
this  (as  1  have  already  observed,)  from  their  being  the 
announcers  or  reporters  'of  the  word — the^  decree  from 
above.  That  Warburton  is  wrong  in  saying  that  weyward 
is  the  same  as  weird  only  differeutly  spelled,  will  be  evi- 
dent ou  the  slightest  consideration,  since  tfae  foFraer  signi* 
fies  Jantasticatj  capricious :  a  character  which  will  by  no 
memis  accord  with  the  idea  universally  entertained  of 
fate.     B. 

Rosse..  Whea  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebel  s  fight. 
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His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend, 
Which  should  be  thine  or  his :  Silenc'd  with  that. 
In  viewing  o  er  the  rest  o'  the  self-same  day, 
He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Norweyan  ranks. 

Hit  wonder  and  Ms-praiset  do  contend^ 

Which  9^oiUd  be  thintj  or  his : ] 

i.e.  private  admiration  of  your  deeds,  and  a  desire  to  do 
them  public  justice  by  commendation^  contend  in  his  mind 
for  pre-fmincnce.— Or-^There  is  a  contest  in  his  mind  whe- 
ther he  should  indulge  his  d(sire  of  publishing  to  the  world 
the  commendations  due  to  your  heroism,  or  whether  he  should 
remain  in  siWnt  admiration  of  what  no  words  could  celebrate 
in  proportion  to  its  desert.     SteRv. 

^*  Hiif  wonders  itnd  his  prai.ses/'  &c.    This  is  somewhat 
<ihscure.     We  may  regulate  the  passage  thus  : 
f  lis  wonder  and  his  praises  do  contend. — 
Sflenc'd  with  that  which  should  be  thine,  not  his,  B. 

Rosse.  As  thick  as  tale, 
Came  post  with  post. 

•    '     As  thick  as  hail,] 

Was  Mr.  Pope's  correction.^    The  old  copy  has  : 

As  thick  as  tale  • 

Can  post  uith  post : • 

which  perhaps  is  not  amiss,  meaning,  that  the  news  came  as 
thkk  as  a  taie  can  travel  with  the  post.  Or  we  may  read, 
perhaps,  yei  better : 

As  tl^kk  as  tale 
Came  post  tcith  post :      ■" 
Tliat  is,  posts  arrived  as  tast  as  they  could  be  counted.   JoHir. 
**  As  thick  as  tale.'*    This  is  harsh ;   and  Johnson's 
iQterpreiationis  the  same.     I  would  read  as  follows : ^ 

''  As  thick  as  bale, 
"  Came  post  with  post." 
''  As  thick  as  [bale]  grief,    Sorrows,  miseries,  come 
open  us  weak  mortals.''      By  this  reading  the  passage 
acquit  esybrce.     B. 

Mac.  Give  me  your  favor : — my  duU  brain  was 
wrought 
With  thing^'forgotten* 
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-m^'duil  brain  teas  wrought      ' 


With  things  forgot tifh ] 

Myhiad  was  uorkcd,  agftnted^  put  into  commotion.  John. 
"  With  things  forgotien."  1  know  not  by  what  figure 
of  speech,  by  what  kind  of  argument,  a  man  ran  be  aaid 
to  emphy  his  thoughts  on  forged  ten  things :  unless, 
indeed,  bvjfbrefo//ew  we  are  to  understand  o/ci,  past,  the  things 
\vhich  every  other  person  had  banished  from  his  memory. 
But  this  \ias  not  the  case  ^ith  Macbeth.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  pondering  on  things  present  or  to  come.  I 
would  therefore  read  furintteny  i.  e.  miserabUy  calamitous. 
This  agrees  with  his  immediately  preceding, reflection  ; 

Present  fears. 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings,  &c.     B. 

Mac.  Think  upon  u  hat  bath  chanc'd ;  and,  at 
more  time. 
The  interim  having  weigh'd  it,  let  us  Speak 
Our  free  hearts  each  to  other. 

The  interim  having  weigh'd  i7.]  This  infrrvening  portion  rf 
time  is  almost  pirMmified  :  it  is  represented  as  a  cool  impar- 
tial judge  ;  as  Mf  f^tziwer  re^so  a.    Ste£v. 

Mr.  Steevens  is  mistaken.  Macbeth  does  not  say> 
that  the  interim  is  to  weigh  the  matter,  but  that  they  are 
to  weigh  the  business  during  the  interiq).  The  construc- 
tion is — "  We,  in  the  interim,  having  pondered  oa  what 
hath  chanced.'^     B. 

Mac.  Your  highness'  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties :  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  childreo,  and  s€r^ 

vants ; 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  by  dobg  every 

thing 
Safe  toward  your  love  and  honor. 

Which  do  h^t  what  they,  4iQui4$  h  doing  every  tUng 

Safe  toward  your  love  and  honor.] 
Of  the  last  line  t>f  this  speech,  which  is  certainly;^  as  it  is 
BOW  read,  unintelligible^  an  emendfttioQ  has  h9^u  •ttempted. 
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which  Dr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Theobald  onee  admitted  as 
the  true  reading : 

"  our  duties' 

**  Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and. servants, 

"  Which  do  but  what  they  should,  iu  doing  every  thing, 

*•  Fii/n  to  your  love,  and  honor. 
My  I'stcem  tor  these  critics  inclines  mc  to  believe  fbat  they 
cannot  be  much  pleased  with  these  expressions  fiffs  to  iove,  or 
fiefi  to  honor^  and  thai  th<-y  havi*  proposed  this  altt^ration 
rather  because  no  other  occurn^d  to  them,  than  because  they 
approvid  of  It.  I  shall  therefore  propose  a  bolder  change^ 
perhaps  with  no  better  success,  but  sua  caique  placent,  l 
read  thus: 

'*  — . Qiir  duties    . 

"  Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  c)>i1dren  and  vrvants. 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  in  doing  ibthing. 
Save  toward  your  love  and  honor. 
We  do  but  perform  our  duly  when  we  contract  all  our  views 
to  your  service,  when  we  act  with   no  other  principle  than 
regard  to  your  love  and  hmor. 

\i  is  probable  ihat  this  passage  was  first  corrupted  by  wri* 
ting  safe  fur  save^  and  the  lines  then  stood  thus  : 

—doing  nothing 

Safe  toward  your  love  and  honor, 
,which   the  next  transcriber  observing  to  be  wrong,  and  yet 
nQt  being  able  to  diseover  the  real  fault,  altered  t,o  the  present 
reading. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  since  changed  ^e/i  to  fief*d ;  and 
Hanmer  has  altered  safe  to  shapd.  1  am  afraid  none  of  us 
have  hit  the  right  word.     John. 

Safe  toward  you  love  and  honor ^ 
Safe  (^i.  e.  saved)  toward  you  love  and  honor  ; 
and  then  the  sense  will  be—'*  Our  duties  are  your  childreiiy 
and  servants  or  vassals  to  your  throne  and  state  ;  who  do  but 
what  they  should,,  by  doing  every  thing  with  a  saving  of  their 
love  and  honor  toward  you/*  The  whole  is  an  allusion  to  the 
forms  of  doing  homage  in  the  feudal  times.  The  oath  of 
allegiance,  or  liege  hotnaget  to  the  king  was  absolute  and  with* 
out  any  exceptron  ;  but  smple  homage^  when  done  to  a  sub* 
ject  for  lands  holden  of  him,  was  always  with  a  saving  of  the 
allegiance  (the  love  and  honor)  due  to  the  sovereign.  "  Sauf 
la  foy  que  jeo.  doy  a  nostre  seignor  It  roy^  as  it  is  in  Little* 
ton.  And  though  the'  expression  be  somewhat  stiff  and 
forced,  it  is  not  more  so  than  many  others  in  this  play,  and 
soils  well  with  the,  situation  of  Macbeth,  now  beginning  to 
waver  in  his  allegiance.    For,  as  our  Autibvr  ekewbtie  says» 
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"  When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay, 
".  It  useth  an  cnforcid  ceremony."  Blackst, 

The  ibiiowing  pa*^SH^e  in  CupitCs  Revenge^  a  Comedy  by 
Beaumont  and  Flrtcber,  adds  some  support  to  Sir  WiUiain 
Blackstone'ii  emendation : 

••  I'll  speak  it  freely,  always  my  obedience 
"  ^lid  love  prvsTced  unto  the  prince.** 
So  also  do  tlR*  following  words  ^.poken  by  Henry,  Duke  of 
LancasUT,  to  King  Richard  II.  at  thrir  interview  in  the  Castle' 
of  Flint  (a  passage  that  Shaksj)eare  certtiinly  hiul.jeatl,  and 
probably  remembered) :  **  My  sovereign  lorde  and  kyng,  the 
cause  of  my  coming  iat  this  present  is  [^ovr  honor  saved^ 
to  have  a;»aine  restitution  of  my  pei^son,  my  iandes,  and  heri- 
tage, through  your  favourable  licence."  llolinshtd  s  Chron. 
vol.  II.  XX.  CoL  I.  a.     Mal. 

"  Safe  towaixl  your  love  and  lionor,"  I  am  of  opfnion 
that  *'  safe  towVd/'  has  been  printed  in  mistake  for 
SfiJ'eguard.   I  read : 

t( ' , Qy,.  duties 

'*  Are  to  your  throne,,and  state,  children  and  servants, 
'*  Which  do  but  what  they  should  in  doing  every  thing  : 
'*  Your  safeguards,  love  and  hoiior.'* 

i.  c.  "  our  love  and  honor  will  ever  be  your  protector  or 

safeguard."    B.  . 

Lady  Mac.  Thej/  met  me  in  ike  day  of  success  ; 
and  I  have  learned  by  the  peijectest  report^ '  they 
have  7nore  in  them  than  mortal  knmvledge. 

— hy  the  perfect^st  report.]     By  the  best  intelligence.     Dr. 
Warburton  would  read,   perfected,   aild  explains  report   by*. 
prediction.     Little  regard  can  be  paid  to  an  emendation  that, 
instead  of  clearing  the  sense,  makes  it  more  difficult.     John. 

"  By  the  perfectest  report."  Warburton's  reading  is 
most  assuredly  right.  What  intelligence  could  Macbeth 
gather  concerning  the  witches,  A^hich  might  be  said  to 
amount  to  any  thing  touching  their  supernatural  powers^ 
or  acquaintance  with  things  to  come :  that  is,  as  immediattly 
respecting  kimsc/J?  By  '•  perfected ,  report,"  he  means 
that  he  is  now  well  assured  of^  their  having  more  than 
mortal  knoKlcdge^  because  %\liat  they  had  prophesied  was 
come  to  pass:  their  report  was  perfected,  tie  had  been 
hailed  by  missives  from  the  king  Thatte  of  Cawdor, 
as  tbey  (the  witches)  ha<t  foretold  he  should  be.^   B. 
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Lady  Mac.  Come,  you  spirits  . 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts^  unsex  me  here ; 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty  !  make  tliick  my  blood, 
Stop  up  the  access  •and  passage  to  remorse ; 
That  no  compunctious  vihitilicrs  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose ;  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  effect,  and  it !    - 


nar  keep  peace  between 


The  effect,  and  it  / 
Tlie  intent  of  l^dy  Macbeth  evidently  is  to  ivish  that  im 
womanish  tenderness,  or  conscientious  rrniorse,  may  binder 
her  ^purpose  from  proceeding  to  effect;  .but  neither  this,  «or 
indeed  any  other  sense,  is  expressed  by^  the  present  readings 
and  thercfo/e  it  cannot  be' doubti'd  that  Shakspeare  wrota 
differently,  perhaps  thus : 

"  That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
"  Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  pace  between 
"  The  effect  and  it.—" " 
To.  keep  pace  between,  may  signify  to  pafs  between,  to  inter* 
vene.     Pace  is  on  many  occasions  a  favorite  of  Shakspeare 's. 
This  phrase  is  indeed  nut  usual  in  this  sense;  but  was  it  not 
its   novelty  that  gave  occasion   to  the  present  corruption) 
John. 

The  sense  is,  that  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature  maj 
prevail  upon  her,  togiye  place  in  her  mind  to  peaceful  thoughts, 
or  to  rest  one  momint  in  quirt,  from  the  hour  of  her  purpose 
to  its  ftill  completion  in  the  effect.     ilkvisAL. 

This  writer  thought  himself  perhaps  very  sagacious  that 
he  found  a  meaning  which  nobody  missed  ;  the  difficulty  still 
remains  how  such  a  meaning  is  made  by  the  words,    John. 

"Nor  keep  peace  between 
'*  The  eflFect  and  it." 
- 1  do  not'  think  that  either  Warburton  or  Johnson  have 
given  tlie  sease  of  the  passage.     A  slight  alteration  seems 
necessary.     Read: 

"  Nor  keep  peace  between 
"  The  effecting  it." 
Lady  Macbeth  would  say  :    *'  Let  me  not  be  at  peace, 
.while  my  design  is  unexecuted :  "  by  which  it  is  insinua* 
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ted^  that  were  her  bo^om  once  at  rest,  die  might  possibly 
abandon  her  purpose — she  might  forego  her  intentions 
were  there  even  but  a  momentary  calm.  IVe  expression 
*^  peace  between  the  effecting  it/'  is  certainly  inaccurate^ 
but  easily  understood.  The  construction^  I  say,  is  bad  ; 
but  we  must,  not  always  look  fof  the  syntactical  in  Shak- 

Lad^  Mac.  Come,  thick  night,  ^ 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  sinoke  of  hell  \ 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 
Nor  heaiven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark> 
To  cry.  Hold,  hold  I 

Cimt  thick  nighty  &c.}  A  similar  invocation  is  iound  in  A 
Warning  for  J  aire  IVomen^  15i)9»  *  tragedy  which  was  cer- 
laiAiy  prior  vo  Maebvth : 

**  Oh  sabk'  iii^ht»  wi  on  the  eye  of  heaven^ 
^  That  it  disci-m  not  this  black  deed  ot  darkness  f 
**  My  guilty  sou],  buriU  with  lust's  bHU  £ul  iiie,, 
'*  Must  wade  through  bbod  to  obtahi  my  vile  desire  : 
TBe  tbea  my  covtrture  thick  ugly  night  I 
"  The  light  hates  me,  and  I.  do  hate  the  light."      Mal. 
^'  Come,  thick  night,"  -&c.     This  passage  is  unintelli- 
gible^ partly  owing  lo  corruption,  and  partly  to  misplace- 
ment of  the  words.    To  make   Heaven  peep  through  a 
biMdtety  is,  to  say  as  tittle  -as  possible  in  its  disfavor^ 
bighly  ridiculous ;  for  as    Dr.  Warburton  has  observed, 
tbongh  the  language  of  Shakspeare  is  frequently  faulty, 
and  M'ithout  regard  to  grammar-riile,  his  expression  is  at 
no  time  nonsensical;    The  corruptions,  I  think,  are  these  : 
^  peep  "  in  mistake  for  deep;  and  "  blanket'*  for  blench 
mt.    I  correct  the  whole  as  follows  : 

"  Come,  thick  night ; 
**  And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  siftoke  of  hell : 
^  That  Heaven  s^e  not  the  wound  my  keen  knife  makes, 
'^  Deep  through  thy  dark^  nor  blench  at  it  to  cry 

^  Dark  "  is  used  for  darkness.  So  that  Heaven  ^'see 
not"" — "deep  thro'  thy  dark,"  i.e.  'See  not  the  deep 
wound  of  my  knife,  favored  by  ihy  darkness.'^  '*  Nor 
blench  at  it,"  i.  e.  '^  Nor  even  starts  shrink,  or  be  ahrm^ 
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at  right  of  [it]  the  knife ;  so  as  to  cry  hold,  hold  /"  *  Blench 
at/  written  perhaps  by  a  careless  transcriber  Btenk  at, 
was  by  the  printer  mistaken  for  Blanket  As  to  what  I 
have  supposed  in  reoard  to  the  jumBhiig  of  the  words,  no 
one  who  has  examined  the  earlier  editions  will  hesitate  to 
pronounce  the  conjecture  probable.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  text  should  be  right.     B. 


Lady  Mac.     Thy  letters  have  transjiorted  me 
beyond 
This  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  nt>w 
The  future  in  the  instant. 


'fnrf$ent  time,; 


The  word  time  is  jvanting  in  the  old  copy.  It  was  supplied  by 
lyir.  Pope,  and  perhaps  without  necessity,  as  our  author  omits 
it  in  the  (irst -scene  of  the  Trmpest ;  '*  If  you  can  command  these 
elements  to  silence, -and  work  the  peace  ol  the  present ^  we  will 
not  band  a  rope  more."    Steet. 

*  This  ignorant  present  time.'  *  Work  the  peace  of  tli9 
present/  is  not — "  work  the  peace  of  the  present  time^ 
as  Mr.  Steeveos  supposes  ; .  but,.  *^  bring  about  peace 
quickly : .  bring  it  at  once,**  We  must  read  *  O*  the  pre* 
sent.'    B. 


King.  The.  air 

Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
tJnto  our  gentle  senses. 

Unto  onr  gentle  senses.] 
How  odd  a  character  is  this  of  the  air  that  it  could  recommend 
itself  to  b\\  the  senses,  not  excepting  the  sight  and  bearing^ 
Without  doubt,  we  should  read.; 
l^«/ootir  general  sense, 
meaning  th«  touQh  or  Jeeling  ;  which  not  being  confined  to  one 
part,  like  the  rest  of  the  sense's,   but  extended  over  the  whole 
body,  the  poet,  by  a  fine  periphrasis,  calls  the  general  sense* 
Therefore  by  the  airs  recommending  itsflf  nimbijf  emd  sweetiy 
must  be  understood  that  it  was  clear  and  soft,  which  proper- 
ties recreated   the  fibres,  and  assisted  their  vibration.     And 
surely  it  was  a  good  circumstance  in  the  air  of  JScotlaad  that  il 
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was  soft  and  warm  :  and  this  cifcu instance  he  would  recom- 
meiidy  as  appears  from  the  following  words  : 
This  guest  of  suniRKTy 

The  temple- haunting  jnartlct, 

General  has  been  corrupted    to  gentle  once  again  in  this  very 
play.     Act  III.  scene  v.     Warb. 

Senses  are  nothing  more  than  each  man^s  sense.     Gentle  sense 
is  very  elegant,  as  it  means  placid,  calm^  con/postd,   and  ihii- 
*^atesthe  peaceable  delight  of  a  fine  day.  -  John. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  Dr.  Warburton's  alteration. 
As, Co  Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  of  the  present  readings  it 
IB  no  way  satisfactory.     1  read,    ' 

>        The  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself:— 
Gentle  unto  our  sense. 
t.  e.  Soft>  blandj  pleasing  to  the  sense-.     B. 

Mac' If  it  were  done,  when   'tis  done,  then, 
'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly  :  If  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch. 
With  his  surcfease,  success ;  tbat,but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 
But  here,  upon  tliis  bank  and  shoal  of  time, — 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come. — But,  in. these  cases. 
We  still  have  judgment  here  ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor  :  This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.     He's  here  in  double  trust: 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsmaq  and  his  sul>ject. 
Strong  both  against  the  deed  ;  .then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  sl^HJt  the  door> 
Not  War  the  knife  myself.     Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  l>is  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been  ' 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  tliat  his  virtues 
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Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongu'd,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off : 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe, 
Striding  tlic  blast,  or  heaven  s  cherubin^  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  tl}e  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
Tliat  tears  sliall  drown  the  wind,     I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting. ambition,  which  o'er-leaps  itself, 
And  falls  on  the  other. 

If  it  were  done,  ^c. 
A  roan  ofii-araiiig  npoinnicnds'another  punctuation  : 
If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well. 
It  Were  done  quickly,  if,'&c.     JouK. 

'If  it  were  done,  when  *tis  done/  8cc.  Tlie  beginning 
of  (he  speech,  f  think,  should  be  broken  and  abrupt :  with 
some  little  transposition  of  the  words*.  L  therefore  propose 
to  read, 

'  If  it  were  done  ? — '  Fwere  well  it  were  done  quickly. 

But  then  when  'tis  done  ! — If  the  assasshiation,'  8cc. 

IJ'il  were  dont  ?  This  seems  as  though  he  were  about  to 
ask  himself  what  would  probably  be  the  conseqnence  of 
committing  the  murder.  But  fearing  to  question  himself 
further,  he  thinks  to  ithake  off  alt  horrors  by  saying — 
'  Twere  well  it  were  done  quickly:'  i.  e.  ^  it  will  not  admit 
of  pause'—-'  I  should  perhaps,  in  such  a  state,  relent/  ^Fhea 
agam,as  if  overtaken  by  remorse,  he  exclaims-^— 'But  theu* 
when  'tis  done !'  Meaning  that  when  the  blow  is  once 
given,  repentance  will  be  vain.  All  this  abruptness  is 
highly  natural  lo  a  man  m  the  state  of  mind  in  which  Mac** 
beth  is  represented.  He  afterwards  becomes  more  col-* 
lected  and  enters  into  a  cool  and  rational  investigation  of 
the  crime  in  question.  He  then  is  seemingly  proposing  to 
draw  some  conclusion  from  his  argument^  when  he  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  Lady  Macbeth.     B. 

■  ■     If  the  assnssination. 
Of  this  soliloquy  the  meaning  is  not  very  clear;  I  have  never 
found  the  readers  of  Shakspeare  agreeing  about  it.    I  under- 
stand it  thus: 
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*'  If  that  whicb  I  om  about  to  c]o»  when  it  is  once  donc^jid 
exec II ted y  were  done  find  ended  without  any  following  effects,  it 
would  then  be  best  to  do  it  qviekly  ;  if  the  murder  could  ter* 
minato  in  itself,  and  restrain  the  regular  course  of  consequences, 
Hits  success  could  secure  its  surcease,  if  being  once  done  suc^ 
cessfuUt/y  without  detection,  it  could  fix  a  period  to  ail  ven- 
geance and  enquiry,  so  that  thisbltm  might  be  all  that  I  have  ta 
do,  and  this  anxiety  all  that  I  have  to  suffer;  if  this  could  be 
tny  condition,  even  here  in  this  worldyhx  this  contracted  period 
of  temporal  existence,  on  this  narrow  bank  in  the  ocean  of 
eternity,  I  icouldjump  the  Itfe  to  comcy  I  would  venture  upon 
the  deed  without  care  of  any  futnre  state.  But  this  is  one  of 
these  cases,  in  which  judgment  is  pronounced  and  vengeance 
inflicted  upon  us  herr.  in  our  present  life.  Wc  teach  others  to 
do  as  we  have  done,  and  arc  puuishea  by  our  own  example.'^ 

JouK. 
With  his  surcease f  success;^ 
1  think  the  reasoning  requires  that  we  should  read  : 

'  WitK'its  success  surcease. John. 

shoal  of  time ^ 

This  is  Theobald's  emendation,  undoubtedly  right.     The  old 
edition  has  *c^oo/,  and  Dr.  Warburton  ^Af /re.     Johtt. 

*  If  the  assassination/  *  8cc.  Johnson  has  observed  of 
these  lines  that  '<  the  meaning  is  not  very  clear.'*  This  is 
certainly  true,  but^  in  my  opinion,  his  explication  of  the 
passage  is  open  to  objection.  He  is  evidently  virrong  in 
reading  '  with  his  success,  surcease,' — while  the  sense  of 
'jump  the  life  to  come,'  is  wholly  mistaken  by  him,  as  it  is* 
hie  wise  by  all  (he  Commentators.  Some  little  alteration 
is  iiece.^sary.  For  *  assassination/  then,  I  would  substitute 
assassinator,  restoring  the  '  school'  of  the  old  edition  ;- 
which,  except  that  it  shou}d  be  used  participially,  is  un- 
questionably right.  '  Bank  and  shoaf/  are  terms,  which 
in  speaking  of  time,  cannot  well  be  understood :  but  *  bank/ 
when  applied  to  *  here*  i.  e.  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell, 
is  su£Sriently  easy;  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of 
*  schoord  of  time/  which  will  signify  taught  or  corrected 
by  time.  *  Of  is  by.   I  regulate  and  interpret  as  follows — 

*  If  the  assassinator 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  its  surcease  success  :  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here : 
But  here — upon  this  bank,  and  school'd  of  time. 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.' 
'Mf  the  murderer  could  put  a  stop  or  hindrance  to  the 
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probable  consequence  of  bis  act,  and  ciould  be,  from  that 
'  surcease,'  from  that  let  or  hiudrance,  *  catch  success/ 
tbat  is,  coteld  he  gain  the  worldly  advantages  he  is  in  search  . 
of,  all  would  be  well/' — He  then  continues  his  reasoning-— 
^  diat  but  this  blow'  &.C.  '^  Were  every  thing  to  end  wiHi 
this  life, — why  then^  in  such  event,  we  might  freely  give 
the  blow  of  death  :  aye,  and  '  upon  this  bank,'  this  little 
spot :  and  '  school'd  of  time,'  i.  e.  taught  by  time  to  divest 
ourselves  of  firift  feelings,  to  drive  away  a]ll  compunctious 
visitmgs  of  nature  ;-rr-we  migbt  ever  after,  that  is,  during 
the  remainder  of  our  days,  be  thorough lyr  happy."     B, 

fVt^djump  the  life  to  come. 
So,  in  Cjfmbeline,  act  V.  sc.  iv. 

•* or  Jump  the  after-enquiry  oii  your  own  pcriK'' 

I  suppose  the  meaning  tn  be — We  would  over-leap,  we  would 
make  no  account  of  the  life  to  come.     Sterv. 

*  We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.'  *  Life  to  come,*  does 
not  here  mean  9l  future  si4Ue,  but  that  portion  of  our  earthly 
existence  which  is  to  come.  Macbeth  would  insinuate 
that  if  every  thing  was  to  tenniuate  with  this  life,  he  night 
commit  the  murder  without  a  pause,  tmdjumpy  i.  e.  dance 
or  be  gay,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days^ 

That  this  is  the  true  sense  of  the  passage  a  very  little 
consideration  will  shew.  For  if  the  l^lditors  by  'jump  the 
life  to  come/  would  understand  that  we  may  plunge  into 
eteruUy^  the  wordp  are  impertinent :  they  tell  us  nothing 
but  what  we  know  ; — while  uo  kind  of  conclusion  is  found* 
And  if  they  suppose  the  expression  to  siguify  jump  over, 
or  escape  from  a  life  to  come,  it  is  impious,  and  such  as 
the  atheist  alone  codd  admit,     fi. 

■   Thu  evea  handed  Justice] 
Our  poet,  apw  Maiiui^B  more  modogvef  would  stoop  ito  bonow 
a  sweet  frum  any  (Tower,  ho  we  vi-r  humble  in  its  situation. 

"  The  prtcke  of  conscience  [sayi»  llolinbhed)  caused  hifli  eve 
to  feare,  list  he  should  be  served  of  the  same  cup  as  he  had 
minislcred  to  hii  predecessor.''     Steev. 

'  But  in  these  cases 
We  still  have  judgment  here :  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  M'hich  being  taughty  return 
To  plague  the  iuveiUor.'-^ 
To  ^  tearfi  instruct  ions  f*  is  a  barbarism  :  it  is  not  Eng- 
lish, and  could  scarcely  proceed  from   the  pen  of  Shak« 
speare. — 1  therefore  wrUe  ifutuctions^  and  in  the  sense  of 
rudunents,or^Vs^e/e/A<e///5(if  the  lauguage  may  be  admit- 
ted) of  crime.  The  sense  is  this— - 


» 
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"  But  yet  I  «iT,  i  reason  fallaciously ;  for  such  is  the 
nature  of  our  conscience^  that  we  are  condemned  by  it,  we 
suffer  even  here :  and  that  too,  in  merely  teaching,  in  lead* 
ing  to  the  commission  of  crimei^>  in  barely  laying  down 
rules  for  the  exercise  of  Hi"     B. 

Or  heaven's  cherubin  horsd  ^ 

Upon  the  sightless  councn  of  the  air,] 
But  the  cherubin  is  the  courier  :  so  that  he  can't  be  said  to  be 
ttors'd  upon   another  courier.     We  must  read,  therefore,  cour» 
serfi,     Warb. 

Courier  is  only  runner*  Couriers  ofair  arc  winds^  air  in 
motion .    Sightless  is  invisible,    John. 


That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind- 


AUuding  to  the  remission  of  the  wind  in  a  shower.    John. 

^'  And  pity  like  a  naked  ne>v-bom  babe^ 
Striding  die  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubin^  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind.' — 
This  passage  according  to  all  the  printed  copies  appears, 
•xtremely  faulty.     The  images  presented  to  us  hy  pity  like 
u  netxhborn  iiaktd  babe  striding  a  blast;  and  by  blowing  a 
deed  in  every  eye,  have  more  of  the  ludicrous  than  the  affect- 
ing in  them,  and  should  not  here  find  place.      Transpo*- 
sition  of  the  lines  is  necessary,  with  a  change  in  some  of 
the  words:  and  which  1  therefore  makj|  as  follows  :— * 
.And  new-born  pity  naked  like  a  babe, 
Or  Jieaven's  cherubin  hoist 
Upon  the  coursers  of  the  sightless  air^ 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed,  with  strident  blast. 
That  everichene  intiers,  shall  drown  the  wind. 
All  who  are  acquainted  with  old  language,  and  who  have 
attended  to  Shakspeare's  practice    of   adopting    foreign 
words,  will  see  that  I  am  right.     Everichene  [every  one] 
was  mistaken  by  the  transcriber  or  printer  for  every  eyne^-^ 
tyne  being  formerly  used  for  eyes.     '  Intiers^  is  the  Trench 
intiers,  i.  e.  entirely :  as  1  have  shewn  in  another  place 
where  in  tears  occurs  instead  of  it. 

Macbeth  speaks  not  of  pity  resembling  a  naked  netsh 
horn  babe,  but  of  pity  new-born ;  as  something^more  tlian 
common ;  in*  a  word,  of  pity  of  a  higher  nature  (if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed  to  me)  in  allusion  to  the  at  o« 
ciousness  of  the  act  he  then  is  meditating.    '  Nakeo'  is 
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Hmple,pure.  *  HoiBt*  for  hoisted,  placed.  *' Coursers' I 
conceive  to  be  clouds.  He  says,  that  true,  unsophisticated 
pity,  and  the  cherubim  combined^  shall  'blow/  thatis^ 
publish  or  proclaim  the  horrid  deed  with  '  strident  blast/ 
i.  e.  with  loud  exclamation  :*-*-so  Ipud ;  that  [everichehe,] 
every  one,  every  blasts  shall  ['  intiers/]  entirely,  wholly 
drown- the  wiud.     B. 

no  spur,  &c.] 
The  spur  of  the  occasion  is  a 'phrase  used  by  hojd  Bacon. 

Stebt* 
^nd  falls  on  the  other  ■■ 
Haumer  has  on  this  occasion  added  a  word  which  every  reader 
cannot  fail  to  add  for  himself.     He  would  give ; 

And  falls  on  the  other  side. 
But  the  state  of  Macbeth's  mind  is  more  strongly  marked  by 
thii  break  in  the  speech,  than  by  any  continuation  of  it  which 
ihe  roost  successful  critic  can  supply.  ,  Stsbv.. 

*  I  have  no  spur 

To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent^  but  only 

Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'er-leaps  itself, 

And  fialls  on  the  other.' 
This  monologue  is  replete  with  difficulties.  The 
Editors  liave  uniformly  printed  these  lines  as  above,  and  as 
if  they  understobd  them.  But  what  it  is  to  ''  prick  the 
sides  of  an  intent/^  seems  not  very  easy  to  tell :  and  as  for 
''  vaultii^  ambition  over-leaping  itself,  and  tumbling  on 
the  other  side"— the  expression,  if  not  absolutely  nonsen* 
sical/ presents  to  us  a  most  ridiculous  image.  '  intent,'  is, 
I  diink,  contracted,  (inten't)  intenant,  which  word  is  of  the 
same  import  as  inmate,  now  in  use  (Lodger,  guest.)  '  Spur^ 
is  incentive,  impeller.    I  would  read  as  under-r^ 

"  I  have  no  spur. 

To  prick  the  sidtes  of^my  intenant,  but  only 

Vaulting  ambition  which  falls  on  itself 
'  And  o'er-leaps  the  other/' 

This  reading  may  by  some  be'  thought  rugged,  the  ear 
not  being  accustomed  to  the  word  intenant.  Butrugged- 
ness  is  common  with  Shakspeare  and  must  not  be  objected 
to,  when,  in  consequence  of  it,  any  meaning  can  possibly  b6 
elicited,  which  surely  is  not  the  case  as  the  passage  now 
stands.  In  what  I  have  proposed,  and  merely  by  the  aid 
of  transposition,  there  is  consistency,  while  all  is  perfectly 
in  mtison  with  the  reasoning  that  had  gone  before.  The 
sense  of  the  whole  is  this — ''  I  have  nothing  -that  should 
impel,  or  hurry  me  on  to  this  deed  ('*  to  prick  the  sides  oC 
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my  inten'O  to  murder  my  guest,  my  inmate^  but  only  a 
itraUied  ambitioD  (^'  which  falU^  on^J  which  assaults  the 
object,  ( that  object  whom  it  envies,  and  whose  place  and 
dignity  it  aspires  to) — **  itself  "-—that  is-^^  tmsts  not  the 
business  to  an  agent,  and  by  such  practice  '>  o'er-leaps  the 
other*': — i.  e.  he  gains  the  desired  advantage -^tlie  roan 
who  was  the  bar  to  his  greatness  is  leaped  over*  ** 

This  order  of  the  words  which  gives — ^'  o'erleaps  the 
other/'  (the  adversary^  the  opposing  person)  instead  of  the 
reading—"  foils  on  the  other  side,** — may  yet  further  be 
proved  as  right,  by  attending  to  the  expression  made  use 
of  by  the  Thane  in  a  former  scene. —  Duncan  says, 
"  We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm,  whom  we  name  hereafter 
The  Prince  of  Cumberland." 
Macbeth  on  hearing  this  exclaims —  t 

*^  The  Prince  of  Cumberland  !  That  is  a  step. 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'er-leap.  (aside.) 
"  To  prick  the  sides  of  his  inmate" — to  expreas  kill  or 
destroy  him,  b  no  doubt  quaint  and  affected  ;  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  language  is  such  as  th^  Poet  wx>uld  be 
likely  to  employ.  Thus  we  find  in  Othello — "  1  thought 
to  have  jerk'd  him  unvlerneath  the  ribs"  (i.  e.  st^b  him)— - 
"  Might  his  quietus  moke  with  a  bare  bodkin"  (i.  e,  kill 
himself.)  Inese  are  perfectly  analogous^  and  so  of 
others  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce. 

It  maj  be  further  observed  that  the  expression  stab  in  th#^ 
side,  appears  to  be  used  as  marking  more  particularlya  vital 
part.— ^*  Prick  the  side,'  is  as  though  he  snoutd  say  stab  to 
the  heart.  In  like  manner  Virgil— Haeret  lateri  lethalis 
arundo — and  which  Dryden  has  translated, 

the  fatal  dart 

Sticks  in  his  side,  and  rankles  in  his  heart. 
Again,  and  with  regard  to  intenant — which  I. suppose 
to  have  been  written  intent — ^it  should  be  remembered  that 
elision,  or  the  contraction  of  M'ords,  is  frequent  with  our 
earlier  writers^  and  that  much  obscurity  has  thence  ariseo. 
In  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  for  instance  (a  single  one  may 
suffice)  support  is  printed  sport, — no  doubt  from  its  having 
been  originally  contracted  into  s'port.  Anthony  is  dying, 
^nd  Cleopatra  calls  out  to  him/'  here's  support"— diat  la- 
in heir  arms,  (see  my  note  on  the  passage.)  Johnson  who 
r/$ads^  with  all  the  commentators^  ispor^^— talks  of  the 
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word  as  beifig  a  strange  one.  Tt  would  indeed  be  such, 
were  that  in  fact  the  Queen's  expression,  but  ^t  is  certainly 
strange^  that  it  should  for  a  moment  he  so  understood  6f 
her:  and  on  observing  these  things,  as  also  the  want  of 
attention  to  the  propriety  of  situation  and  character^  one 
is  almost  tempted  to  exclaim  Jn  the  style. of  Mr.  ITieobald 
on  other  occasiohs--rSagacious  Editors'!  what  a  blessed 
reading  is  here  IB. 

Lady  Mac*  Was  the  hope  c^ioink, 
Wherein  you  drest  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since  ? 
And  wakes  it  no^*,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ? 

^  Was  the  hope  drunk. 

Wherein  you  drest  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since  i 

And  wakes  it  now  to  look  so  green  and  pale 

Atiivhat  it  did  so  freely  ? 
This  is  bad  coloring.  The  tints  are  by  no  means 
suited  to  personified  hope  ;  at  least  it  may  be  so  averred 
of  green,  whatever  may  be  urged  in  defence  of  *  pale/ 
For  '  so  green,*  1  read  *  so  dreen/  the  old  wprd  far  vera* 
tion^  sorroir—- pointing  the  passage  differently,  and  substi-> 
taUng  bid  in  place  of  diet.  1.  reject  the  first  mentioned 
epithet  in  the  fiili  persuasion  that  Shakspeare  could  at  np 
time  depict  the  goddess  as  she  is  shewn  in  the  text.  Kead/  < 

^  And  wakes  it  now  to  look  so  dreen  and  pale, 

At  what  it  bid  so  freely  V 
Hie  sense  of  the  whole  is  this— '  Has  hope  been  sleep- 
ing and  does  she  now  awake  in  vexation    and   sorrow, 
'  pale,*  affrighted,  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  tkaf  which  she 
had  before  so  particularly  recommended  to  be  done  V 

Thus^  while  hope  cannot  possibly  be  said  '  to  look 
green^  she  may  certainly  be^  described  (the  enormity  of 
what  she  had  proposed  to  herself  having  been  dufy  Feflect- 
ed  on)  as  being  uneasy,  or  dejected  I  have  altered  '  did', 
into  bid,  because  the  character  in  question  canqot  be  spokea 
of  as  possessing  power,  and  consequently  nothing  can  pro- 
perly be  said  to  be  done  by  her.  Nor  however  many  her 
pretensions  may  be,  can  she  ever  make  good  her  claims. 
Hope  is  merely,  an  expectant,  and  if  any  right  is  safely  to 
be  pronoimced  as  belonging  to  fiier,  it  must  be  €0iiaidere4 
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^  * 

as  onl^  in  reversion :  her  very  nature  at  die  same  time  im- 
dergoing  a  change.     B. 

Lady  Mac.  Art  -thou  afraid 
To  be  the  satae  in  thine  own  act  and  valor, 
As. thou  art  in  desire  ?  Would'st  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteeiii'st  the  ornament  of  life, 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem  ? 
Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would^ 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage* 

——Would'st  thou  have  that, 

Which  thou  estecm'st  the  ornament  of  life, 

And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem  ? 
In  thiiB  there  seems  to  be  no  reasoning.     I  should  read  : 

Or  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem  ? 
Unless  we  choose  rather: 

— — '^JVould  thou  IcAye  that.     JoBK.  * 

*  Would'st  thou  have  that,  8cc.'  The  reasoning  (or 
rather  no  reasoning)  is  precisely  the;  same  when  the  notef 
of  interrogation  is  placed  as  recommended  by  Steevens.. 
'  Have  that'  -— '  andXivt^'iB  evidently  wrongs  because  th6 
expressions  are  used  in  a  positive  sense,  that  ''he  (Macbeth) 
having  '  the  ornament  of  life/  must,  by  consequence,  live  a 
coward^«*which  id  totally  adverse  to  what  is  meant  to  be 
urged  by  the  speech.  Lady  Macbeth  has  asked  her  hns^ 
band^  -      ^ 

'  Art  thou  afraid. 

To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valor. 

As  thou  art  in  desire  ? 
The  lines  immediately  following  these  are  only  employ- 
ed by  her  as  a  further  enforcement  to  the  proposed  deed, 
and  by  the  same  kind  of  argument  as  before.    I  would 
therefore  read, 

*  Would'st  thou  crave  [simply  wish  for]  that,  fee/ 
i.  e. ''  Would'st  thou  continue  wishing  when  thpu  should'st 
act  and  [thus]  live  a  coward,"  See.  i  The  note  of  intenroga* 
tion  should  be  at  '  adage/     B. 

Macb.  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 
£ach  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  f€at. 

\d  bend  up] 
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A  metaphor  from  the  bow.    So,  in  Kmg  Bimy  V.  act  III. 
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•**  bend  up  every  spirit 
**  To  his  foH  height."    Stbev. 
— *  And  bend  up/    I  consider  bend  up  in  this  places  as 
used  in  the  sense  of  bind  to^  constrain*    We  cannot  talk  of 
bending  up  a  bow.    Bende  in  Qiaucer  is  Bond,    B. 

Ban.  This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal, 
By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess  ;  and  shut  up 
In  measureless  content, 

shut  up] 
To  shut  up,  is  to  conclude.    Steev. 

Shut  up 

In  measureless  content.']     Mr.  Steevens  says,  that  to 
ikut  up'is  to  conclude :  S&ut  up  in,  however^  is  given  up 
to^-^njoyins. 
**  M7  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute^*'  8cc.     Othella. 

Macb.  If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent,  when 
•tis, 
It  shall  make  honor  for  you. 

If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  constnt^  when  'tis,] 
Consent  for  wiU.    So  that  the  sense  of  the  line  is,  If  you  shall 
go  into  my  measures  when  I  have  determined  of  them,  or  when 
the  time  comes  that  I  Want  your  assistance.     Warb. 

If  you  shall  cleave,  &c.] 
Macbeth  expresses  his  thought  with  affected  obscurity ;  he 
does  not  metation  the  royalty,  though  he  apparently  had  it  in 
his  mind.  Jfy<n*  <^^  cleave  to  my.consentf  if  you  shall  oon* 
cur  with  me  when  I  detern^ine  to  accept  the  crown,  xohen  'tis, 
^hen  that  happens  which  the  prediction  promises,  it  shall  make 

honor  for  you.    Joins. 
Such  another  expression  occurs  in  lord  Surrey's  translation^ 

of  the  second  book  of  VirgiPs  JEneid  : 

"  And  if  thy  will  stick  unto  mine,  I  shall 
"Jn  wedlocke's  sure  knit,  and  make  her  his  own."" 
When  'tis,  means  when  'tis  my  leisure  to  talk  with  you  on  this 
kusiness  ;  referrii^  to  what  Banquo  had  just  said,  at  your  ki^d-^ 
tit  leisure. 
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Marbctb  could  never  mea^i  to  give  Banquo  ftt  this  time. the 
most  distant  or  obscure  bint  of  his  design  upon  the  crown. 

Steev. 

*  Cleave  to  my  consent.'  'The  proper  v\'ord,  I  think^ 
will  be  *  covventy  i.e.  covvention.  Jf  you  are  willing  to 
unite  widi  me  and  my  adherents  when  I  summon  ^vcu— *> 
'  uhtii  '/7>'— i.  e  when  the  bubiness/is  to  be  considered, 
says  Macbeih,  it  shall  be  to  your  advantage.  Mr.  Stee« 
veils  is  totally  urong  in  saying  that  *^  Macbeth  could  nQt 
mean  to  give  Runquo  the  most  distant  or  obscure  hint  of 
bis  design  on  the  crown."  ^  Nothing  con  be  clearer  than 
the  hint  he  gives  him  ;  and  it  is  certain  by  the  answer  ^hich 
Banquo  makes  that  he  understood  his  fellow  warrior  per- 
fectly :  His  concluding  wordvs— M  will  he  counseled* 
points  ihe  more  particularly  to  '  cdnvent*  as  being  the  ex* 
pressiQn  made  use  of  by  Macbeth.     B. 


Macb.  I  see  thee  still ; . 

And  on  thy  bladej  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  bloody 
Which  was  not  so  before.-— There's  no  such  thing : 
It  is  the  bloody  business^  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes,  •    ' 

And  on  thy  blade,  and  diidgcon,  gouts  of  blood,] 
Certainly,  if  Oft  the  blade,  then  o/t  tl)e  du^gevn  ;  far  dudgeon 
signifies  a  small  dagger.     We  should  i^ad  therefore : 
And  on  the  blade  of  th'  dudgeon,—    Wars. 

*  1  see  thee  still ; 
And  en  thy  blade  and  dudgeon^  gouts  of, blood.' 
To  make  Macbeth  speak  of  the  haft  of  the  daglfer  Us 
being  spotted  with  blood,  were  to  weaken  tfae  expression 
greatly.    Warburton  is  right  in  hi;  objection  to  *  blade  and 
*  dudgeon/  but  as  tBe  dagger  is  addressed  ('  I  see  thee  stUr) 
his  alteration  ^bhde  of  the  dagger' is  faulty^  for  the  strength 
of  the  image  is  nearly  destroyed.     We  should  no  doubt 
read, 

^  And  on  thy  blade,  vain  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood ! 
*f^ain'  in  the  sense  of  vnreal,  shadowy:  (the  latin  vanus) 
it  may  have  been  ^  written   *  Fade,  illusive^  deceitful. 


or 


(Vadere  Ijai,  to  fade,  to  vanish.)  But  the  reading  *  va^a 
dudgeon'  should  perhaps  be  pr^ferred^  .^s  the  cacophaay- 
(vade  blade)  is  then  avoided.    B. 
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Macb.  Withered  murder 

AlarumM  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 

Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealliiy 
pace,  , 

With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides^  towards  his  de- 
sign 

Moves  like  a  ghost 

— — — withered  murder,        •► 

■    ■        thus  with  his  stealthy  pace. 

With  Tarquin's  ravishing  sides  towards  his  desigm 

Moves  like  a  ghost.  «  ■« — r-] 
This  was  the  reading  of  this  passage  in  all  the  editions  before 
that  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  for  sides  inserted  in  the  text  strides^ 
which  Mr.  Theobald  has  tacitly  copied  from  him^  .though  .a 
more  proper  alteration  might  perhaps  have  been  made*  A 
ravisking  stride  is  an  action  of  violence,  impetuosity,,  and  tu« 
malty  tike  that  of  a  savage  rushing  on  his  prey  ;  whereas  the 
poet  is  here  attempting  to  exhibit  an  image  of  secrecy  and  cau- 
tion, of  anxious  circumspection  and  guilty  timidity,  the  stealthy 
face  oitiraviaker  creeping  into  the  chamber  of  a  virgin,  and  of 
aa,  assassin  approaching  the  bed  of  him  whom  he  proposes  to 
murder,  without  awaking  him  ;  these  he  describes  as  moving  like 
gkott$9  whose  progression  is  so  different  from  strides j  that  it  has 
been  in  all  ages  represented  to  be  as  Milton  expresses  it : '. 

*'  Smooth  sliding  without  step/' 
This  hemistich  will  afford  the  true  reading  of  this  place,  which 
is,  I  think,  to  be  corrected  thus: 

and  wither'd  murder, 

thus  with  his  stealthy  pace. 

With  Tarquin  ravishing,  slides  towards  his  design, 

Moves  like  a  ghost.  ,  -  ' 
Tsr^Ktn  is  in  this  plad  the  general  name  of  aravisher,  and  the 
sense  is :  Now  is  the  time  in  which  every  one  is  asleep,  but 
those  who  are  employed  in  wickedness  ;  the  witch  who  is 
sacrificing  to  Hecate,  and  the  ravisher,  and  the  murderer,  who 
like  me,  are  stealing  upon  their  prey.  . 

When  the  reading  is  thus  adjusted, he  wishes  with  great  pro* 
priety,  in  the  following  lines,  that  the  earth  may  hot  hear  his 
steps.    John. 

With  Tartjuin's  ravishing  strides,        —  ] 
The  justness  of  this  similitude  is  not  very  obvious.  Wakik 
'  '  Wither'd  murder,'  &c.    The  passage  is  evidently  cor- 
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nipt.  I  therefore  change  the  first  ^  with'  to  while:  read, 
'ravishing  TarquiD'"— also  'sides'  according  to  the  oM 
copy,  and  aghast  instead  of  '  a  ghost/    The  whole  will 

run  thus-—  . 

<  Wither'd  murder, 
Alaruin'd  bj  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl's  his   watch, — ^thus,    (while    his    stealthy 

With  ravishing  Tarquins  sides)  towards  his  design 

Moves  like  aghast. 

'  Sides'  is  used  in  the  sense  of  agree  with  or  correspond 
to.  The  word  was  chosen  by  die  Poet  because  '  like' 
occurs  iqiniediately  after.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  • 
construction  is  not  that  the  murderer  *  meves  like  aghast/ 
but  diat  he  tnoves  like  Tarquin,  This,  however,  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  speaking  of  action :  but  that  he  was  in 
4fae  state  or  condition  of  the  man  alluded  to.  Shakspeare 
perhaps  would  have  written — ^^  alike  aghast'  (which  had 
been  clearer,)  but  that  alike  and  aghast  create  an  ugly  l^ind 
of  cacophony ;  and  which  is  now  avoided.  The  explanaf 
lion  is  as  follows.  ''  The  Murderer  advances  with  cautious 
step,  the  same  as  that  of  the  ravisher  Tarquin,  and  is,  like 
him,  aghast  or  ierrified  at  thought  of  the  crime  he  is  about 
to  perpetrate. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Johnson  that  <  the  progression  of 
a  ghost  is  not  by  strides.'  That  strides  is  not  the  proper  word 
is  unquestionable.  Tliere  is  reason  to  think,  howeyer^i 
that  the  learned  aonotator  was  no  more  acquainted  with 
the  movements  of  a  ghost,  than  is  the  present  Editor.    B. " 

< 

Jtfac.  Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,   which   way  they  wfdk,.  for 

fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-^bout. 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  tune, 
Which  now  suits  with  it 

Thou  sound  and  firm-set  earth,] 
is  tlie  readii^g  of  the  modern  editors ;  but  though  that  of  thf 
folio  is  corrupt,  it  will  direct  us  to  the  true  one^ 

•Thou  sqwre  snd  firm-set  eartbj 
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is  evidently  wrong,  but  brings  ut  very  near  the  right  wordp 
which  \9as  evidently  mea^nt  to  be : 

Thou^wre  and  firm-set  earth, 

as  I  have  inserted  it  in  the  text.     So,  in  act  JV.  scviii : 

••.Great  tyranny,  k/ thou  thy  basis  surcl"    Steev. 

*  lliou  aure  and  firm-set  earth. 

Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walkj  for  fear 

Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout.' 

The  Commentators  have  interpreted  the  passage  >yrong. 
They  consider  the  words  *  for  fear'  in  the  sense  of  '  lest.* 
1  understand  the  expression  differently,  and  believe  the 
meaning  to  be  *'  that  the  stones  do  actually  prate  through 
or  from  fear/'  Macbeth  hearing  his  own  footsteps  is  af» 
frighted  at  the  sound  ;  at  that  sound  which  he  calls  jiraf/i?g 
of  him  and  his  purposes/  .  This  is  highly  beautiful,  aa 
marking  the  perturbation  of  the  murderer's  bosom ;  though 
be  at  the  same  time  acknowledges  that  stillness,  not\vidi« 
standing  its  bein^  suitable  with  his  intended  crime,  has 
horror  in  it.  His  thought  is  all  confusion,  and  sound 
01  silence  Site  equally  terrifying  to  him.  With  respect  to 
the  epithet^as  applied  ta  the  earth,  and  whether  we  tak« 
*  sound'  or  *  sure,  they  are  equally  feeble.  The  old  copj 
has  '  sowre  and  firm-set'  which  suggests  to  me  the  true 
reading.  '  Thou  sov'rsnd  [sovereign]  firmrset  earth.'  This 
Lasybrce  as  toeing  expressive  of  magnificence  and  solidity. 
'Hear  not  my  steps,'  should  be  ^  heed  not  my  steps/ 
We  must  point  the  lines  as  follows  : 

*  Thou  sovrand,  ^rm-set  earth. 

Heed  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk.  *  For  fear. 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout.'    B. 


Mac.  Onp  cry'd  God  bkss  us !  and  Amen  the 
other; 
As  they  had  seen  me,  writh  these  hangman^s  hands, 
listening  their  fear. 

Listening  their  fear.    I  could  not.  say,  amen, 
.     •     When  they  did  say,  Ood  bless  us.] 
i.e.  lAsfening  to  their  fear ,  the  particle  omitted.    This  is  com* 
mon  in  our  author.    Steev. 

'  listening  their  fear.*    This  is  according  to  the  Scottish 
idiom,  andis  here  used  with  |he  greatest  propriety.    B« 
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Mac.  Sleeps  tliat  knits  up  the  ravelCd  sktroe  qf 
care. 
The  death  if  each  days  lifCy  sore  labor's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course^ 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's Jeast :     ' 


sleave  of  care,"] 


A  skein  of  silk  is  called  a  sleave  of  silk»  as  I  learned  from  Mr* 
Seward,  the  ingenious  editor  of  Beaumont  and. Fletcher. 

JoHV. 
'  Sleep  that  knits  up  the  raveU'd  sleave  of  care/  *  Balm 
of  hurt  minds/  &c«  The  passage  is  corrupt.  What  b  t<^ 
be  understood  hj^a  sleave  ofcarei*  f  think  we  may  retd^ 
travaird  slave  of  care,  i.  e.  oiie  fatigued  or  worn  out  by 
Care.  '  Knits  up'  is  the  same  as  our  present  expression 
locks  up.  The  word  knits  has  probably  induced  to  the 
reading  of  sleeve.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed, 
so  that  there  may  not  be  objection  to  the  change  I  have 
made^  4haf  '  travail'd  slave  of  care/  and  balm  of  *  hurt 
minds'  are  «ot  said  in  reference  to  a  like  description  of 
persons.  The  '  travail'd  slave  of  care*  is  the  man^  whose 
eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune  or  of  fame  has  involved 
him  in  troubles^  and  \ihose  anxieties  have  consequently 
their  spring,  their  origin  entirely  in  himself :  the  ^  hurt 
mind'  is  spoken  of  him  who  staffers  from  the  injury  he  hat 
received  at  the  hands  of  others.  In  a  word,  the  first  is  he  " 
who  is  seen-->^''  in  business  or  in  arts  to  drudge/'  the 
second  is  the  unfortunate  being  who  has  groaned  under  the 
"  oppressor's  wrongs.** 

The  deaih  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath,  &c« 
In  this  encomium  upon  sleep,  amongst. the  many  appellations 
which  are  given  it,. significant  of  i'ts  beneficence  and   friendli- 
ness  to  life,  wc  find  one  which  conveys  a  dificrent  idea»  and  by  ' 
no  means  agrees  with  the  rest,  which  is  ; 

The  death  of  each  day's  life,— — 
I- make  no  question  but  bhakspeare  wrote: 

The  birth  of  each  day's  life. 
The  true,  characteristic  of  sleep,  which  repairs  the  decays  of 
labor,  and  assists  that  returr\jng  vigtir    which    supplies   the 
next  day's  activity.      The  player-editors  seem   to  have  cor- 
rupted it  for  the  sake  of  a  silly  jingle  between  life  and  demii. 

Warb. 
I  neither  perceive  the  corruption,  nor  any  necessi  ty  for  altera- 
tion.    The  death  of  each  days  life  means  the  cud  ojf  each  iMy's 
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labor,  the  eoikclmmn  of  M  thai  hiuiU  and  fatigke  thai  tack 
datft  life  brings  viih  tl.     Stesv. 

'^  The  death  of  each  day's  life."  It  in  very  pos»iUe 
that  Mr.  Steevens  neither  perceives  the  corniption  of  tlie 
text,  nor  the  neceiisity  that  there  iff  for  correcting  iu  Tbefe 
isy  however^  an  absolute  necemty  for  alteration.  Sleep 
b  spoken  of  as  beirig  *' chief  uoarisher  in  life's  feast.*^ 
How  then  can  «Ieep  be  called  tiie  death  of  each  day's 
life  {  There  is  here  a  contrtdiction^iii  terms.  As  to  the 
birth  of  Iffe,  proposed  by  Warbarton^  the  e7(pres<<ion  i« 
fiiulty.*  I  would  read  'Mhe  breath  of  each  day's  life ;  ^ 
not  as  being  ahogether  correct,  (since  breath  and  life  tnaj 
be  considered  as  one  and  the  same)  but  from  ''  breath" 
being  used  in  the  sense  of  that  which  causes  motion  or 
life.  It  is  still  vulgarly  observed  of  any  one  suddenly 
deceased ;  there  is  fiot  a  breath  hf  life  in  him,  instead  <lf 
barely  taying.  there  is  no  life  in  him.  '  B.       ^ 

Len.  Strange  screams  of  death. 
And  prophesying,  with-  accents  terrible, 
Of  dire  combustion,  and  confused  events, " 
New  hatch'd  to  the  woeful  time. 

*-*^4/rflir^e  screams  of  death; 
And  prophecyi/ig,  with  accents  terrible 
Of  dire  combustion ,  and  confused  events. 
New  hatch'd  to  the  woeful  time. 
The  obscure 'bird  clamoured  the  live-hng  night. 
Some  wy,  the  earth  teas  feverous,  and  did  ahakc^ 
These  lines,  I  think,  should  be  mthor  regulated  thus : 

** prophecying  with  accents  terrible,  ' 

"  Of  dire  combustion  and  conius'd  events. 
**  New-hatch'd  to  th'  woful  time,  the  obscure  bird 
**  Claimonir'd  the  live^long  night.     Some  say  (he  earth 
**  Was  fev'rous  and  did  shs^ke.    • 
A  prophecy  of  an.  event  new^atcl(d  ^seems  Xnht  a  prophecy  of 
an  event  past.  And  «  prophecy  new  hatch'd  is  a  wry  expression. 
The  term  new-hatch  d  is  properly  applicable  to  a  bird^  and 
that  birds  of  iil.omcn  should  be  ttrm-hatcVd  to  the  woful  time, 
that  is,  should  ap|K'ar  in  uncommon  numbers,  is  very  consistent 
with  the  rest  of  the  prodigies  here  mentioned,  and  with  the 
univenal  disorder  into  which  nature  is  described  as  thrown  bj 
the  perpetration  of  this  horrid  murder.    Johk. 
1  think  Dr.  Johnson's  regulation  pf  these  lines  is  improper. 
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» 

Prcpkeeying  is  what  is  neuhh^eVd^  and  in  the  metaphor  hoick 
the  place  of  the  egg*    The  evetiii  are  the  fruit  of  such  hatcfb* 

-ing.    Stbev. 

<^  New  hatcb'd  to  the  woeful  time."  The  occurreaee 
of  ''  bird  "  seems  to  have  led  Jobuaon  into  mistake.  If 
the  English  **  hatched/'  were  really  the  poet's  word,  and  as 
meaning  incubated,  his  regulation  of  the  lines  would  be 
right :  but  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  it  is  not ;  since  with 
it|  the  explication  wiU  be  forced  whichever  punctuation  we 
may  adopt.  It  would  appear,  from^the  context,  (hat  the 
French  word  hacke,  which  signifies  not  only  cut  or  minced, 
but  mingled,  is  here  employed.    I  therefore  propose  to 

,  read: 

"  New  hach'd  to  the  woeful  time^" 
].  e.  New  mingled  to  [suit  with]  the  woeful  time.    This 
givear  a  much  clearer  sense  than    the   present  readings 
hatch'd  or  incubated^  will  in  either  way  afford.    B. 

Len.  Those  of  his  chamber^  as  it  seem'd,  had 

don't: 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'd  with  blood, 
So  were  their  da^ers,  which,  unwip'd,  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows:   they  star'd,  and  were  dis-^ 

tracted ; 
No.  man's  life  was  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

'^  Their  hands  and  faces  were  -^11  badg'd  with  blood,    . 
~  *'  So  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwip'd,  we  found 
"  Upon  their  pillows  :  tK^y  star'd  and  were  distracted ; 
'*  No  man*s  life  was  to  be  trusted  with  them." 
Something,  (a  single  line^  perhaps,)  is  evidendy  wanting . 
after  **  distracted."    Judsing  from  the  ezpreanon : 
**  No  man's  life  could  be  trusted  with  them," 
and  from  the  words  of  Macbeth  :      •  " 

"  O,  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury ;" 
it  would  be  in  import  as  follows  : 
•*  —  they  star'd,  and  were  distracted."— 
Ofir  taliant  Thane  sheatKd  in  their  breasts  the  weapons, 
^  For  no  rnah's  life  was  to  be  trusted  with  them."    B« 

Macb,  Here  lay  Duncan, 
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His  silver  skin  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood  ; 
And  his  gash'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature. 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance  :  there  the  murdererst 
Steep'd  in  the  colors  of  their  trad6>  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore:  Who  could  re- 

fifain, 
That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Courage,  to  make  his  love  known  ? 


*Hcre  lay  Duncan^ 


His  silver  shin  lac*d  with  his  golden  blood  ; 
And  his  gash'd  stabs  looked  like  a  breach  in  nature^ 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance  : — ] 
,   Mr.  Pope  has  endeavoured  to  improve  one  of  these  lines  by 
sabstitutiog  goary  blood  for  golden  blo^d  ;  but  it  may  easily 
be  admitted  that  he,  who  could  on  such  an  occasion  talk  of 
losing  the  silver  shirty  woUld  lace  it  with  golden  blood*     No 
amendment  can  be  made  to  this  line,  of  which  every  word  is 
equally  faulty^  but  by  a  general  blot.. 

It  i«  not  improbable,  that  Shakspearc  put  these  forced  and 
tmnatural  metaphors  into  the  mouth  of  Macbeth  as  a  mark  of 
artifice  and  dissimulation,  to  shew  the  difference  between  the 
studied  language  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  natural  outcHes  of 
sudden  passion.  This  whole  speech,  so  considered,  is  a  re* 
markabje  instance  of  j^udgment,  as  it  consists  entirely  of  ami* 
thesis  and  metaphor.    John. 

His  silver  shin  laced'zriVA  his  golden  blood  ;] 
The  allusion  is  so  ridiculous  on  such  an  occasion,  that  it  disco- 
vers the  declaimer  not  to  foe  affected  in  the  manner  he  would 
represent  himself.  .  The  whole  speech  is  an  unnatural  mixture 
of  far^fetch'd  and  common-place  thoughts,  that  shews  him  to 
be  acting  a  part.    Wa&b.  - 

Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore  ; " 

An  unmannerty  dagger  and  a  dagger  breech'd,  or  as  in  some 
editions  breach' d  with  gore,  are  expressions  not  easily  to  be  un« 
derstood.  There  are  undoubtedly  two  faults  in  this  passage^ 
which  I  have  endeavoiued  to  take  away  by  reading ; 

:: daggers 

Unmanly  drench'd  wi/A  gore  : 
I  saw  drenchM  xoith  the  kin^s  blodd  the  fatal  daggers,  not 
Ofi/y  instrumentjf  of  murder,  but  evidences  of  cowardice. 

Each  of  these  words  might  easily  be  confounded  with  that 
which  I  have  substituted  for  it,  by  a  hand  not  exact,  a  casual 
Uoty  or  a  negligent  inspection,    John. 
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Unmannetly  breech'4  with  gore  r 


This  nanseuftical  account  of  the  state  in  which  the  daggeii 
were  found-  roiist  sun^Iy  be  read  thus : 

Unmanly  recch'd  toftk  gore :] 
^eech^d,  soiled  with  a  dark  yellow,  which  i«  the  color  of  any 
Tecchy  substanc^,  and  must  be  so  of  steel  stain'd  with  blood. 
He  uses  ihc  word  very  often,  as  reechy  hangings,  reccky  neck, 
&c.  So,  that  the  sense  is,  that  they  were  unmanly  stain'd  with 
blood  ;  and  that  circumstance  added,  because  often  sucli  stains 
are  most  honorable.     Warb. 

Dr.  Warburt9n  has,  perhaps,  rightly  pat  reech'd  for 
Ircech'd.    Jony.  ' 

"Here  lay  Duncan,**  &c.  For  ^Maced,"  I  would 
Bubstitiite  lacked  or  laced,  (i.  e.lackered;)  Lac  is  the  seed- 
lac  or  red  gum  of  India ;  and  lacker  is  described  in  the 
books  ais*'a  varnish  mhich  spread  on  a^white  substancg 
exhibits  a  gold  color. ^*  This  gives  precisely  the  image 
wanted,  and  instead  of  the  ridiculous  one  of  ^a  skin  Uuxd 
with  blood,  and  which  is  justly  objected  against  by  War- 
burton,  though  he  has  offered  nothing  in  the  way  of  emeii- 
dation.  The  word  breach,  with  unmannerly  before  it, 
and  thrown  into  a  parenthetical  esclamation,  should  be 
repeated  immediately  after  ^*  nature."  The  whole  may  be 
regulated  thus :  * 

« ■    ,         Here  lay  Duncan, 

''  His  silver  skin  lacc'd  with  his  golden  blood  : 
'^  And  his  gasfa'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature, 
*'  (Unmannerly  breach !)  for  ruin's  wasteful  entrance.— « 
*^  There  the  murderers^  dteep'd  in  the  coloi^  of  their 

trade. 
*^  Their  daggers  reech'd  aU  witli  gore  :  Who  could  re« 
fraio,  Sec."     B. . 

Mac.  Thb  I  made  good  to  you 
In  our  last  conference,  past  in  probatioa  with  you; 
How  you  were  home  in  hand. 

past  in  probation  with  you  ; 
How  you  were  borne  in  hand^  4*c.] 
i.  e.  past  in  proving  to  you,  how  you  wrre,  &c.     Mai* 

'^  — past  in  probation  with  you."  The  sense  is  mis- 
taken. Macbeth  does  not  by  ^*  probation  ^  mean  proving: 
it  is  expressed  in  **  this  I  made  good  to  you/'  In  proba- 
tion with  you  (and  in  reference  tp  times  past,)  signifies  that 
which  you  have  fo,und  by  experisace^  that  which  you  hsTa 
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been  put  to  tbe  trial  of.    '  With'  is  by  as  tn  many  old  wri- 
ters :  Shakspeare  uses  in  tbe  next  page  ''  tugg'd  with  for- 
tune" for  tugg*d  bi/  fortune.  Some  lines  have  beeo  transpo- 
sed at  tbe  press.  We  may  regulate  the  passage  thus  : 
**  Have  you  considered  of  my  speeches  ?  Know, 
*'  That  it  was  tie^  iu  the  times  past^  which  held  you 
''  So  underv fortune,  (past  in  probation  Vith  you) 
**  And  which  you  thought  had  been  our  innocent  self.-— 
''  This  [thus  much]  I  made  goo^  to  you  [proved  to  you] 

at  our  last  conference^ 
^*  How  you  were  borne  in  hand/'  (i.  e.  imposed  on,  8cc.) 

Mac.  So  is  he  mine :  and  in  such  bloody  dis* 
tance, 
That  every  minute  of  his^  being  thrusta 
Against  my  nearest  of  life. 

in  such  bloodji  distance,] 
'D^/ancfy  for  enmity.     Warb. 

By  bloody  distance  is  here  meant,  such  a  \listance  as  mortal 
tnemies  would  stand  at  from  each  other  when  their  quarrel 
must  be  determinfd  by  the  sword.  This  sense  seems  evident 
from  the  continuation  of  the  metaphor,  where  every  minute.af 
Ku  being  is  represented  as  thrusting  at  the  nearest  part  where 
iife  resides,     Stebv.  i 

'<  —  in  such  bloody  distance."  Mr.  Steevens's  acute- 
nets  in  this  place  is  deserving  of  notice.  He  imagines, 
because  the  word  thrust  is  made  use  of^  that  swords  must 
necessarily  be  employed  :  and  this,  in  his  opinion,  is  coa« 
finned  by  the  epithet/'  bloody  :  '*  which  epithet,  however, 
is  nothing  itiore  than  Jierce,  cruel.  The  meaning  of  the 
whole  is  simply  this :  "  Such  is  the  iierceness  or  great- 
ness of  our  enmity,  that  while  he(Banquo)  lives,  my  life  , 
is  in  danger."     B. 

Macb.  Within  this  hour,  at  most, 
I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves;    ^  ^ 
Acquaint  you  \^  ith  the  perfect  spy  o'  the  time, 
The  moment  on't 

Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o*  the  /tme.] 
What  is  meant  by  the  spy  of  the  time^  it  will  be  found  difficult 
to  explain ;  and  therefore  sense  will  be  cheaply  gained    by  a 
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slight  alteration* — Macbeth  is  assuring  the  assassins  that  they 
shall  not  want  directions,  to  find  Banquo».and  therefore  says : 

Acquaint  ^ouwith  a  perfect  spy  o'  the  time^ 
Accordingly  a  third  murderer  joins  them  afteinvards  at  the 
place  of  action. 

Perfect  is  well  instructed,  or  well  in/ormid,  as  is  this  play : 
"Though  in  your  state  of  honor  I  am  perfect,'* 
though  I  am  well  acquainted  with  your  quality  and  rank*' 
JoHlr* 

'  — ^ — the  perfect  $py  o*  the  tinted 
.  L  e/the  critical  juncture.    >Varb. 

^ow  the  critical  juncture  is  the  spy  o'  the  time,  I  know  not, 
J>ut  I  think  my  own  conjecture  right.  .  John. 

''^  Perfect  spy  o*  the  time/'    is  so  strange  an  expression 
that  all  attempta  to  explain  it  are  forced^  and  little  satis- 
•fiictory.      Shakspeare  has  here,  I  think,  coined  a  .wor<|' 
(perfectry)  i.  e.  exact,    to.  the  nicest  point : 

'^  Acquaint  you  with  the  perfectry  o'  the  ttmCj*' 
i.  e.  the  exact  point  of  time,   the  moment^  8cc. 

.  Macb.  Better  be  with  the  dead, 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  place,  have  sent  to  peace. 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie. 

Whom  we,  to  gain  our  place,  have  sent  to  peace*} 
The  old  copy  reads  : 

Whom  we  to  gain  our  peace^  have  sent  to  peaces:* 
This  change,  which  appears  to  he  necessary,  was  made  in  the 
second  folio.    Steev. 

*^  Whom  we  to  gain  our  place/  8cc.  To  ''gain  our 
peace  have  sent  to  peace"  is  much  in  the  manner  ot 
Shakspeare.  The  old  copy  is^  therefore,  probably  right. 
Cain  our.  peace,  will  mean — ^the  hope  of  being  at  rest^ 
when  the  crown  was  gained ;  and  which,  before  that 
tmntj  be  considered  as  wholly  impossible.    B. 

Macb.  Come,  >seeling  night,  _ 

Sk^trf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day ; 
And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand, 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale ! — Light  thickens ;  and  the 

.  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood : 
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Light  thickens;    and^he  crow]     By  the  expression  lighi 
tkickenSf  Shakspeare  n^eans,  the  light  grows  dull  or  muddy. 
Ebwards. 
**  Light  thickens.-'     I  would  read,  and  point  thus  ; 
'^  —  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand^ 
*^  Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond^ 
'<  Which  keeps  me.     Pale  light  thickens/'  Scc. 
The  meaning  of  the  whole  appears  to  be  this  :  *'  Come, 
nighty  thou,  who  concealest  all  things/'  the  murderer  may 
be  supposed  so   to  reasoo    with  himself^  ''  Come,  and 
cancel  the  great  bond  which  leeps  me,  i  e.  which  holds, 
checks f  or  restrains  me."     He  then  goes  on  as  intimating 
that  the  time  is  become  nearly  proper  for  the  deed,  he 
had  in  contemplation : 

«  Pale  light  thickens." 
"Light"  which  night  was  approaching,  become  dim,  or 
pale^  as  he  terms  it :  '^  now  grows  thick,  will  soon  be  lost 
in  darkness."     B. 

Macb.  You  know  your  own  degrei^s,.  sit  down : 
at  first, 
And  last,  the  hearty  welcome. ' 

You  knom  your  own  degrees^  sit  down  :■ 
At  firsts  and  last  the  hearty  welcome.] 
As  this  passage  stauds,  not  only  the  numbers  are  very  imper^^ 
feet,  but  the  sense,  if  any  can  be  found,  weak  and  contempii-^ 
ble.     The  numbers  will  be  improved  by  reading  : 
.  — sit  down  at  firsts 
And  last  a  hearty  welcome* 
"Bui  for  last  should  then  be  written  next.     I  believe  the  true 
reading  is : 

Tou  know  vour  awn  degrees,  sit  down. — To  first 
And  last  the  hearty  welcome. 
All  of  whatever  degree,  from  the  highest  to  the  loweil  may  be 
assured  that  their  visit  is  well  received.  '  Johk. 

**  At  first  and  last  the  hearty  welcome."  *^  At  first  and 
last/'  wilt  mean  tn  a  word,  without  more  oeremony, 
without  more  profession.     B. 

A^icb,  Or,  be  alive  again, 
And  dare  me  to  the  deseit  with  thy  swoitl ; 
If  trembling  I  inhibit,  then  protest  me 
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The  baby  of  a  girl.     Hence,  liorrible  shadow ! 
Unreal  mockery,  hence ! 

If  trembling  J  inhabit — ]     This  is   the   original   reading, 
which    Mr,  Pope  changed  to  inhibit^  which  inhibit  Dr.  War- 
burton  interprets  refuse.     The  old  reading  may  stand,  at  leaiit 
as  well  as  the  emendation.     Suppose  we  read  : 
If  tremkfi/ig  T  evade  it,     John. 

/ft^iAi/ seems  more  likely  to  have  been  the  poet's  own  word, 
as  he  uses  it  frequently  in  the  ^nse  required  in  this  passage. 
Othello^  act  !•  so.  7« 

" a  practiser 

"Of  arts  iiihilHUdr 
Hamlety  act  11.  sc.  6  :  .      ^ 

"  1  think  their  inhibition  comes  of  the  late  innovation.* 
To  inhibit  is  to  forbid*    I'he  poet  might  probably  have  writ- 
ten: 

If  trembling  I  inhibit  thee,  protest  me,  &c.     Steev. 

"  If  trembling  I  inhabit."  "  Inhibit "  will  not  bear 
the  8ense  which  Warburton  would  give  it  of  refuse: 
zpAJbrhid  thee  i*  not  the  meaning  required  here.  "  In- 
habit "  is  equally  faulty,  for  it  must  then  be  asked,  inhabit 
what  9  there  is  nothing  to  which  it  alludes.  It  may  be 
answered,  indeed,  that  castle  is  to  be  understood  as  the 
place  which  is  inhabited.  Certainly ;  but  such  a  mode  of 
speech  is  not  allowable.  As  to  the  line  from  Milton,  it 
is  not  in  point ;  for  there  the  imperative  or  absolute  form 
n  used  inhabit  ye,  which  is  strictly  grammatical,  while 
la  Shakspeare  the  conditional  conjunction  if  makes  it 
necessary  that  the  noun,— or  had  that  gone  before,  the 
relative  pronoun  should  follow  inhabit.  Johnson's 
'^  evfide  it,"  departs  too  far  from  the  letters  and  sound  of 
the  word  in  the  text.  Either  reading,  I  am  persuaded, 
will  be  wrong.     I  .therefore  propose  aa  follows  : 

^'  Be  alive  again,  ' 

"  And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword  ; 
"  If  tremblingly  inhahile,  then  protest  me,**  file. 

Inhabile  (inhabilis  Lat.)  ''  Dare  me  to. the  desert, 
and  if  I  appear  any  way  unready,  if  1  show  myself 
any  way  unfit  for  the  encounter,  then  proclaim  me,  &c/' 

"  Unreal  mockery,  heuce,^'  "  Unreal  mockery,"  gives  a 
different  sense  to  that  required.     We  must  read : 

''  Hence,  horrible  shadow  ! 
'^  Unreal ! — Mockery,  hence .!     B. 
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Macb.  Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and 

trees  to  speak ; 
Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 
By  magot'pies^  and  chouglis,  and  rooks^  brought 

forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood. 

Angun  and  understood  relations, — 
By  the   word  relati&n  is  understood-  the  connection  of  eflPects 
with  causes ;  to  understand  relaiion^  as  an  augur^  is  to  know 
how  these  -things  relate  to  each  •ther,  which  have  no  visible 
combination  or  dependence.     John. 

•*  Augur^jt  and  understood  relations^ — " 
-By  retationa  is  mcaiit  the  relation  one^  thing  is  supposed  to 
b^r  to  another.  The  ancient  soothsayers  of  all  denominations 
practised  their  art  upon  the  principle  of  analogy.  Which 
analogies  were  founded  in  a  superstitious  philosophy  arising 
out  of  the  nature  of  ancient  idolatry  ;  which  would  require  a 
volumfe  to  explain.  If  Shakapearc  meant  what  I  suppose  he 
did  by  relations^  this  shows  a  very  profound  knowledge  of 
antiquity.  But»  after  all,  in  his  licentious  way,  hy  refatiom 
he  niight  only  ttioan  languages^  i.  e.  the  language  of  birds. 
Warb. 

The  old  copy  has  tlie  passage  thus : 

**  Augures,  and  understood  relations,  have 
**  By  maggot- pies  and  choughs,"  &c.. 

The  modern  editors  read  : 

Augurs  that  understand  relations^  have 
l^y  magpies  And  ^^  choughs/'  &c. 
Perhaps  we  should  read,  auguries^  i.e.  prognostications  by 
means  of  omens  and  prodigies.  These,  together  with  the 
connection  of  effects  with,  causes,  being  understood  (says  he) 
have  been  instrumental  in  divulging  the  most  secret  murders* 
Steev. 

*'  Augurs  and  understood  relations.''  *^  Augures ''  are 
Auguries,  the  reading  Mr.  Steevens  would  recommend. 
The '  whole  may  be  understood  by  pointing  thus :  (by 
magot  pies  and  choughs  and  rooks)  which  will  be  as 
though  he  bad  said :  As  for  example  by  magot  pies^  8lc. 

Lady  Mac.  You  lack  the  reason  of  all  natuFea^ 
sleep. 
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You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures^  sleep*] 
I  take  the  meaning  to  be  you  want  sleep,  which  seasons,  of 
gives  relish  to  all  tiature.     '*  Indiget  somni  xitas  condimentu" 
John. 

"  You  lack  the  season/'  &€.  Cesifi,  the*  old  word  for 
rest,  ceasiftg  from  fatigue,  would  be  more  expressive.  Be- 
side, sleep  cannot  be  called  the  season  of  natures^ 
i.  e«  of  all  persons  :  though  sleep  may  be  desired  at  a  par*- 
ticidar  season  or  time.     B. 

Len.  Men  must  not  walk  too  late. 
Who  cannot  want  the  thought,  how  monstrous 
It  was  for  Malcolm,  and  for  Donalbain, 
To  kill  their  gracious  father?  damned  fact ! 

Who  cannot  want  the  thought-—'^ 
The  sense  requires : 

*•  Who  can  want  the  thought '^ 

Yet,  I  believe,  the  text  is  not  corrupt.     Shakspeare  js*  somG- 
times  incorrect  in  thcst^  minutiae.     Mal* 

"  Want  the  thought."  •  Shakspeare's  incorrectness 
stands  not  id  need  of  Mr.  Malone's  apology.  **  Who  can- 
not want  the  thought/'  8cc.  is  :  who  cannot  wish  to  be 
sensible  of  the  monstrousness,  the  atrocity  of  the  deed  ? 
The  text  is  undoubtedly  right.     B. 

1  Witch.  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd. 

2  Witch.  Thrice ;      and    once    the    hedge-pig 

whin'd. 

Thrice  ;  and  once  the  hedgC'pig  whin'd.]  . 
Mr,  Theobald  reads,  twice  and  once,  &c.  and  observes  that 
odd  numbers  are  used  in  all  enchantments  and  magical  opera- 
tions. The  remark  is  just,  but  the  passage  was  misunderstood. 
The  second  Witch  only  repeats  the  number  which  the  first 
had  mentioned,  in  order  to  confirm  what  she  had  said ;  and 
then  ad(k,  that  the  hedge^g  had  likewise  cried,  though  but 
once.  Or  what  seems  more  easy,  the  hedge-pig  had  whined 
thrice,  and  after  an  interval  had  whined  once  again. 

Even  numbers,  however,  were  always  reckoned  fnauspicious* 
So,  in  thq  Bimest  Latojffr^  by  S.S.  I6l6 :  "  Sure  'tis  not  a 
lucky  time;  the  first  crow  I  heard  this  morning,  cried  twice^ 
This  even,  sir,  is  no  good  number."  Twice  and  once,  however, 
might  be  a  cant  expression.    So,  in  K»  Hcfu  IV.  P*  H*    Si- 
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lence,  says,"  I  have  been  merry  twice  and  onte,  ere  now."  Stekv 
"  Thrice ;  and  once."  Mr.  Theobald  was  right  in 
reading  "  twice'  and  once/*'  but  without  knowing  why  he 
was  right :  and  Mr.  Steevens  is  wrong  in  sayini;  that  the 
"  second  witch  only  repeats/'  8cc.  It  should  he  remem- 
bered that  Hecate,  who  presided  over  enchantmeuts,  never 
attended  the  sacrifices  'till  she  had  been  called  upon  precisely 
seven  times.  The  brinded  cat  having  mewed  thrice,  the 
hedge-ptg  oivhined  tteice  and  once,  and  harper  cried  once, 
the  magical  number  was  completed ;  the  invocation  was 
in  form.  The  third  witch  accordingly  says :  "  *Tis  time, 
'tis  time,"  i.  e. "  We  may  now  begin  our  incantations."  B. 

Jkfac.  What-e'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution, 
thanks  ; 
Thou  hast  harp'd  my  fear  aright. 

Thou  h(ut  harp'd  my  fear  aright : — ^ 
To  harp,  is  to  touch  on  a  passion  as  a  harper  touches  a  string. 
Steev. 

"  Harp'd  my  'fear/'   should  perhaps  be  "  happ'd  my 
fear,"  i.  e.  caught  or  interpreted  my  fears  aright. 

To  *' happe,"  is  to  catch.  .Happer,  Jr.  "harp- on" 
is  dwell  on — which  will  not  do  here.     B. 

Rosse.  Bat,  for  your  husband, 
He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  the  season. 

The  Jits  0*  the  season. — ]. 
The^^^  of  the  season  should  appear  to  be,  from  the  following 
passage  in  Coriolanus,  the  violent  disorders  of  the  season,  its 
convulsions :  ^ 

•* but  that 

The  violent  Jit  o'  tb'  times  craves  it  as  phasic.     Steev. 

He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows, 
"  The  fits  o'  the  season." 
The  meaning  is, — He  is  wise  and  judicious,  and  knows 
how  to  conduct  himself  according  to  the  temper  of  the 
times.  It  is  not  the  physical^  but  the  poKtic:il  or  moral 
state  of  the  world,  that  we  are  to  understand  jn  th?^ 
instances.     B. 


It 
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Rosse.,  When  we  hold  rumor 

From  'what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear^ 
But  float  upon  a  Hild  and  violent  sea^ 
Each  way  and  move. 

When  wc  hold  rumour 

From  what  we  fear,—  -^J 
To  hold  rumour  signifies  to  be  governed  by  the  authority  of 
rumour.     Warb. 

'  When  we  hold,  rumour/  8cc.     I  do  not  understand  the 
present  re^.dii^g.     I  believe  the  ^vords  are  shuffled  out  of 
^  their  places^  and  that  we  should  read, 

*  When  we  hold  fear    ~ 
From  rumor,   and  yet  know  not  what  wc  fear/ 
The  meaning  will  then  be,  **  that  reports  will  frequently^ 
awaken  our  fears ;  but  that  those  reports  are  sometimes  so 
very  vague  and  uncertain^  that  strictly  speaking  we  know 
not  what  we  fear."    B. 

Me^.  Bless  you,  fair  dame !  I  am  not  to  you 
kqown, 
Though  in  your  state  of  honor  1  am  perfect. 

in  your  state  uf  honor  I  am  perfect  J 

i.  e.  I  ^LTci  perfectly  acquainted  with  your  talk  oi  honor*  Stiev. 
*  In  ^our  state  of  honor  I  am  perfect.'  The  sense  of 
the  passage  is  mistaken  by  reason  of  the  wrong  pointing  of 
it.  It  is  not  of  the  lady's  honor  but  bis  own  tbat^he  is 
speaking.     It  should  be  printed, 

'  1  am  not  to  you  known, 
Though  inyour  state.     Of  honor  1  am  perfect.' 
'  'M  am  not  known  to  you,  though  belonging  to  vour 
estate,    though  one  of  the   vassals    of  Macduff.    True 
honor,  however^  is  mine.''     B. 

Macd.  Each  new  morn, 

New  widows  howl ;  new  orphans  cry ;  new   sor- 

rows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolon 
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and  yrird  out 


Like  syllable  of  dolor.] 
This  presents  a  ridiculous  image.  Biit  what  is  insinuated 
under  it  is  noble ;  that  the  portents  anii  prodigies  in  ihe  skies, 
of  which  mention  is  niadc*  before,  shewed  that  heaven  sympa- 
thised with  Scotland.     Warb. 

The  ridicule,  1  believe,  is  only  visible  to  the  commentator. 

Stsiv 

'  And  yeird  out,'  &c.^  Warburton  speaks  of  a  ridicuhus 
image.  It  may  be  necessary  then  to  infoKin  Mr.  Steevena 
or  his  adinirersy  tliat  a  ridiculous  image  is  not  ridicule.  B. 

Macdi  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country. ! 
Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure, 
For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee!— wear  thou 

thy  wrongs, 
His  title  is  afiear'd  ! 

His  title  M  aflbar'd  ! 

Affeafd^  h  law  term  for  contirm'd.     Pope. 

What  Atr.  Pope  says  of  the  law  term  is  undoubtedly  true ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  recourse  to  it  for 
the  explanation  of  this  passage.  Macduff  first  apostrctphisrt 
his  country,  and  afterwanis  points  to  Malcolm,  saying,  that 
his  title  was  afear'd,  i.  e.  frighted  from  exerting  itself.  Through* 
out  the  ancient  editions  of  Shakspeare,  the  -word  afraid  is 
written  as  it  wa«>  formerly  pmnounced,  qfear^d.  The  old  copy 
reads — The  title,  &c.  u  e.  the  regal  title  is  afraid  to  assert 
itself.     Steev. 

If  wc  read,  The  title  is  qffeer%  the  meaning  may  be:— 
Poor  country,  wear  ihou  thy  wrongs,  the  title  to  them  is  legally 
settled  hy  those  whg  had  thejinal  judication  of  it.  Affeerere 
bad  the  power  of  confirming  or  moderating  nnes  and  amerce* 
ments.    /Tollet. 

*  His  title  is  aflFear'd.*  Mr.  Steevens's  ridiculous  inter- 
pretation must  be  struck  out.  Mr.  Toilet  has  rightly  ex- 
plained^q/^er'd.         We  must,  however,  read  ; 

"  His  title  18  affeer'd/' 
i.  e.  ''  Tifronn/s  title  is  now  secure."     B. 

MaL  Now  we'll  together ;  And  the  chance  of 
goodness 
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Be   like  our  warranted  quarrel !    Why  are   you 
silent?  ' 

■  ■        '  And  the  chance,  of  goodness, 

Bt  like  our  warranted  quarrel. ] 

The  chance  of  goodness,  as  it  is  commonly  read,  conveys  no 
sense.  If  ihnv  be  not  som«  noore  important  error  in  the  pai* 
sage,  it  shonid  at  least  be  pointed  thus  : 

——and  the  chance  of  goodness. 


bt  like  our  wa  nan  ted  quarrel ! 

That  is,  may  the  event  be,  ot  the  goodness  of  heaven,  [projuM^ 
iilip  cfirt/m]  aiiSueiable  tu  the  cause. 

'Ihe  author  of  th<-  Reiisai  conceives  the  sense  of  the  passage 
to  be  rather  this  :  jind  way  the  success  of  that  goodness  ^  which 
is  about  to  exert  itself  in  my  behalf  y  bt  such  armay  be  equal  (o 
the  justice  of  my  quarrel. 

But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Shakspeare  wrote  : 

_      And  the  chance,  O  goodness, 

B«'  like  our  warranted  quarrel  ?—  — 
This  some  of  his  transcribers  wrote  a  small  o,  which  another 
imagined  to  mean  o/l     If  we  adopt  this  reading,  the  sense  will 
be  :  And  O  thou,  sovereign  Goodness,  to  whom  me  now  appeal ^ 
may  our  fortune  answer  to  our  cause,    John. 

'  And  the  chance  of  goodness,'  8cc.     The  '  chance  of 
goodness/  is  an  expression  which  I    cannot  understand. 
The  words  are  certain!}  misplaced.     1  therefore  read  : 
'*  Now  we'll  together  ;  and  the  chance  be  like 
*^  Our  warranted  quarrel !  of  goodness  whv  are  you 
silent?" 
i.  e. ''  may  our  fortune  be  such  as  the  justice  of  our  quarrel 
demands.'' 

*  Of  goodness,'  i.  e.  in  the  name  of  goodness,  is  a  mode 
of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Scots  ;  and  common  with  them 
at  the  present  day.     B. 

Rosse.  Where  sighs,  and  groans^  and  shrieks  tha( 
rent  the  air, 
Are  made,  not  marked . 

rent  the  air^ 

To  rent  is  an  ancient  verb  which  has  been  long  ago  dis- 
used.    Steev. 

*  Rent  the  air.'  '  Rent*  i.  e.  tended.  *  Rented' is  the 
tame,  a  participle  of  the  verb  tb  rend :  which  verb  is  as 
much  in  use  at  the  present  day  as  at  any  former  time.     B/ 
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Macd.  He  has  rio  children — All  my  pretty  ones? 
Did  you  say  all  ?— Oh,  hell-kitc  !— AH  ?     ^ 

He  has  no  children ] 

It  has  b^en  observt'd  by  an  aHonymous  critic,  that  this  ts  not 
said  of  Macbeth,  who  had  childn-n,  but  of  Malcolm,  who, 
having  none,  s^upposes  a  father  can  be  so  easily  comforted. 

.  John. 

He  has  no  children^ ^] 

The  meaning  of  this  may  be,  either  that  Macduff  could  not  by 
retaliation  revenge  the  murder  of  his  children,  because  Macbeth 
had  DoDc  himself;  or  that  if  he  had  any,  a  lather's  feelings  for  ft 
father  won  Id  have  prevented  him  from  the  deid.  1  know  not 
from  what  passage  wc  are  to  infer  that  Macbeth  had  children 
alive.  The  Chronicle  does  not,  as  I  n^member,  mention  any. 
The  same  thought  occurs  again  in  Kivg  John  : 

"  He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a  son.*'  Stef.v. 
'  He  has  no  children.'  This  remark  is  evidently  appli- 
cable to  Malcolm  and  not  to  Macbeth.  *  He  tajks  to  me 
that  never  had  a  som^'  in  King  John  is  of  exactly  the  same 
import  as, '  He  has  no  children,'  although  Mr.  S.  has 
emploved  it  for  a  contrary  purpose.  But  this,  indeed^  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  with  him.  Like  Butler's  famous 
Logician, 

*'  His  arguments  direcdy  tend, 
^*  Agatust  the  point  he  would  defend."     B« 

Doct.  •  So,  good-night : 

My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amaz'd  my  sight : 

Afy  mind  she  has  mated, -— ]     Astonished^  confound* 

led.    John. 
The  expression  is  taken  from  chess-playing ; 
"  — »— — that  so  young  a  warrior 
*'  Should  bide  the  shock  ofi$uch  approved  knights, 
**  Ashe  fhis  day  hath  matched  and  mated  too.*' 

Soliman  and  Perseda.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  212* 

Sttiev. 
'  My  mind  she  has  mated.'    '  Mated'  from  the  French 
matter,  to  humble,  i.  e.  She  has  damped  my  spirits. 

Mr.  Steevens's  quotation  is  foreign  to  the  present  expres- 
sion. Mated  has  no  alltisipn  to  ches.H-p}dying  either  here 
or  ui  Sol,  and  Pers.  In  both  it  is  the  French  word  matter; 
but  in  the  latter  the  term  has  something  more  in  it  than 
humbled,  ilme^iXk%,  conquered.     B... 


I£2  Macbeth:  ,    act  v, 

Lefh  '  There  is  Siward's  sob, 

And  many  unrough  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood.   • 

Unrovgh  youths^ ] 

An  o<lrf  expression.  It  means  smootb-lac'c?,  unbearded.  Stfev. 
**  Unrough^  is  surely  uuhardy ;  such  as  have  never  ex* 
perienced  the  fatigues  of  war.     B. 

Len.  Or  so  much  as  it  needs. 
To  dew  the  sovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds. 

To  dew  the  sovereign  flower,  &c.]  ,      . 

This  uncommon  verb  occuis.in  Look  about  You,  ]600 : 

•*  Dewing  your  princely  band  with  pity's  tear."    Steev- 

*  To  dew  the  sovereign  flower.'  1  his  is  by  uo  means 
9Xk  tmcommott  verh.     In  the  M.  N.  D.  we  have  : 

•*  To  dew  nay  orbs  upon  the  green."     B. 

Macb.  Bring  me  no  more  reports ;  let  them  fly  all: 
Till  Bimam  iVood  remove  to  Dnnsinane, 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear. 

Bring  me  no  more  repwU,  ^c.] 
Tellmt  not,  any  more  of  desertions-^  Lei  all  my  subjects  leave 
me — I  am  safe  till,  &c.  . 

*  ^Reports.'  The  reports  are  not  respecting  desertions, 
but  the  nuthber  of  the  enemy;  It  would  be  very  strange  of 
Macbeth  cared  not  for  the  support  of  those  whom  he  dee^^- 
«d  his  friends. 

'  Let  them  fly  all.'  '  Let  them  fly  all'  seems  not  to 
mean,  let  my  subjects  leave  me^  as  Johnson  supposes,  but 
hi  the  reports  be  unheeded;  or  as  we  should  now  say,  give 
ihem  to  the  winds.     B. 

Mai.  For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given. 
Both  moretuid  less  have  given  him  the'revolt; 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things, 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given, 
Both  more  and. less  have  given  him  the  revolt  ;'l 
The  propriety  of  the  expression,  advantage  io  he  given,  instead 
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of  advantage  giten^  and  the  disagreeable  rrpetition  of  tht  word 
givtu  ii)  thcHicxt  line,  incline  me  to  read  : 

— wlicrc  there  is  a  'vantage  to  be  gone. 

Both  more  and  lest  have  given  him  the  revolt, 
Advantage  or 'vantage,   in  the   time  of  Shakspearc,  signified 
opportunity.     He  shut  up  himself  and  his  soldiers  (says  Mal- 
colm) in  the  castle^  because  when  there  is  an  opportunity  to  be 
gonr^  they  all  desert  him. 

More  and  less  is  the  same  with  greater  and  less.  So,  in  the 
intrrjxilated  Mandetillf,  a  book  ot  that  age,  there  is  a  chapter 
of  India  the  More  and  the  Less,    John. 

•  For  where  there  is  advantage/  8lc.  The  repetition  of 
*  given'  has  much  of  Shakspeare's  manner.  1  he  lined  as 
they  now  stand  « -ill  bear  ati  easy  explanation. 

*'  The  soldiers  of  ^Macbeth  (high  and  low)  have^  on  the 
advantages  held  out  to  them  by.  the  opposing  army,  fled 
from  him.". 

*^  For  the  advantage  to  be  given  to  thenif  they  have 
given  Mm  the  revolt,**  We  here  find  a  little  of  that  cot^ 
cetto  of  which  our  author  was  so  fond.     B.  • 

Macb.  Th6  time  has  .been,  my  senses  would 

have  coord 

« 

To  hear  a  night-shriek ;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't 

Fell  of  hair.     My  hairy  part,  my  cajnllitium.     Fell  is  skin^ 

JOHV. 

"  Fell  of  hair.^'  Fell  is  likewise  mafiy,  numerous.  See 
Chaucer.     And  that  is  the  sense  required  here.     fi. 

Re-enter fghtivg^  dnd  Macbeth  is  slain. 
Retreat  and  Jiorish.     Enter  with  drum  and  colors^ 
Malcolm^  Old  Sizvardy  Rdsse,  Thanes  and  Soldiers. 

Re-enter*  This  stage-direction  is  taken  from  the  folio,  and 
proves,  that  the  players  were  not  even  skilful  enough' to  pre- 
vent impropriety  in  those  circumstances  which  fell  immediate- 
ly under  their  own  care.  Macbeth  is  here  killed  on  the  stage, 
and  a  moment  after  MacduflF  enters,  as  from  another  place, 
with  his  head  on  a  spear.  Of  the  propriety  of  ancient  stage* 
directions,  the  following  is  no  bad  specimen  :  Enter  Sybil  la 
lying  in  childbed,  with  her  child  lying  by  her,  and  her  nurse, 
&c."    Hey  wood's  6<)/(/fii  i^ff>  l6il.    Stxev. 
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Re-enter.l'  There  \i  nothing  faulty  in  this  stage  di- 
rection. When  Macbeth  is  slain  the  scene  cJoses  :  'after 
whichy  Malcolm,  Old  Siward,  8cc.  enter  as  on  a  new 
one:  that  is,  on  another  part  of  the  field  of  battle.  This 
must  be  evident  to  every  attentive  person,  for  had  not  the 
scene  been  changed,  Malcolm  and  MacdufF  would  natu- 
rally have  greeted  <  each  other  on  the  fall  of  Macbeth. 
Beside  the  word  retreat  sufficiently  marks  it.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens's stage  direction,  by  the  way,  is  much  more  liable  to 
censure,  when  he  tells  us  that  '*  Macduff  enters  with  his 
.head/'  and  if  Macbeth  be  really  lying  dead  on  tlie  pre- 
sent scene,,  and  Macduff  enters  on  it,  he  must,  accordiii^ 
to  Mr.  S.  carry  his  own  head  on-  a  spear,  Macdu£^ 
however,  does  not  enter  with  his  head  on  a  spear,  but  on 
his  shoulders.  He  comes  in  as  from  the  other  part  of 
the  field,  with  MachetVs  head  on  a  spear,  indeed,  and  so 
the  old  copy  has  very  clearly  set  it  dow^i.     B. 


jBitng  lear. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

'  Lear.  Which  of  you,  shall  we  say,  doth  love  us 

most  ? 
That  we,  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 
Where  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge* — Goae* 

.    ril, 
Our  eldest  bom,  speak  first. 

Wher€  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge.  ■]  Where  the 
claim  of  merit  is  superadded  to  that  of  nature  ;  or  where  a 
uperor  degree  of  natural  filial  affection  is  joined  to  the  claim 
of  other  merits,     Stee  v  . 

''  Cbalienge/',  in  this  place,  seems  to  be  rivalry j  comp€'- 
tition.  **  Where  nature  ddh  with  merit  challenge" — yfhere 
nature  and  merit  are  contending  for.  superiority.  In  otfao^ 
words,  where  natund  affection  and  acquired  ^excellence  are 
found.     B. 

Gon.  A  love  that  makes  breath  poor^  and  speech 
unable. 
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Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you. , 

Beyt^nd  all  manner  o^  «o  mvch ]     Bcvond  an.assigti<> 

abte  quantity.  I  love  you  beyond  limits,  and  cannot  say  it  is 
so  mucky  for  how  much  soever  1  should  name,  it  would  be  yet 
more.     Johk. 

llie  present  reading  is  harsh.     I  woiiM  strike  oat  the 
preposition  ot\  and  read  and  point  thus  \ 

''  A  love  that  makes  breath  poor^and  spe^h  unable 

^  Beyond  ail  manner.     So  much  I  love  you." 
i.  e.  "  A  love  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  words — a 
love  of  which  you  can  have  no  conception.    B. 


Reg.  1 

Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys, 
Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses; 
And  find>  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  highness*  love. 

Which  the  most  preciom  square  of  seikse  possesses  ;]  By  the 
square  of  sense,  we  are,  here,  to  understand  the  four  nobler 
sensesy  viz.  the  sights  hearings  taste^  and  smclL  For  a  yt>ung 
lady  could  not,  with  decency,  insinuate  that  she  knew  of  any 
pleasures  which  the  fitth  afforded.  This  is  imagined  and  ex- 
pressed with  great  propiriety  and  delicacy.  But  the  Oxford 
editor^  for  square,  reads  spirit,     W'arb. 

This  is  acute ;  but  perhaps  square  means  only  compass,  com* 
prehension.     John. 

So,  in  a  Parcenesis  to  the  Prince^  by  lord  Steriine,  l604 : 

**  The  square  of  reason,  and  the  mind's  clear  eye."     StebV. 

'  Which  the  most  prt-cious  square  of  sense  possesses.* 
Mr.  Steevens*  quotation  is  nothnig  to  the  purpose.  The 
*  square  of  reason'  is  the  suitableness,  the  fitness^  the  agreea- 
bleness  of  reason.     B. 

Lear.  To  whose  young  love 

^he  vines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 
Strive  to  be  interess'd.; 

Interess'd]  To  interest  and  tointeresse^  P.re  not,  perhaps,  .different 
-speUings  of  the  same  verb,  but  ai)e  two  distinct  words  though 
of  the  same  import;  the  one  being  derived  from  the  Latin  the 
•ther  from  the  French  interesser.     Stbev,   "" 

'  Strive  to  be  interess'd.^    To  interesse  ha^  the  sense  of 
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to  unite,  to  coaletce,  a  frencb  signification :  Mrhicfa  signifi- 
cation the  verb  *  to  interest*  will  not  bear.  How  dien  can 
the  two  words  be  of  the  same  import  ?     B. 

Zean  Since  thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break 

our  vow, 
(Which  we  durst  never  yet,)    and    with  strain<l 

pride. 
To  conie  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power, 
(Which  not  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear,) 
Our  potency  made  good,  take  tliy  reward. 

To  come  betwixt  ovr  sentence  and  our  power ;]  Power,  for 
execution  of  th,e  sentence.     Warb. 

Rather,  as  Mr.  Edwards  oUscrvcs,  our  power  to  execute  thai 
sentence,     Steev, 

*  Our  fcntence  and  our  power.'  *  Power'  is  not  used 
for  tMecution  of  tht  sentence,  nor  does  it  meanpotr^rlo 
execute  that  sentence :  *  our  power'  is  ''  our  right,  ourjtnt 
emd  lawful  right :  since  the  power  he  had  to  boast  of  might 
be  usurped^  to  punish  as  a  sovereign.*' — In  which  aeose  it 
is-caaployed  by  Milton.     B. 

Which  nor  our  nature,  nor  our  place,  can  bear, 
Our  potency  make  good  ; ]  ' 

Mr.  Theobald,  by  putting  the  first  line  into  a  parenthesis^ 
aiKi  altering  mtiJce  to  made  in  the  second  line,  hud  destroyed  the 
sense  of  the  whole :  which,  as  it  stbbd  before  he  corrupted  the 
words,  was  this :  **  You  have  endeavoured,  says  Lear,  to  make 
me  break  my  oath  ;  you  have  presumed  to  stOp  the  execution 
of  my  sentence;,  the  latter  of  these  attempts  neither  my  temper 
nor  high  station  will  suffer  me  to  bear:  and  the. other,  had  I 
yielded  to  it,  my  power  could  not  make  good,  or  excuse."  *■ 
IFhick,  in  the  first  line,  rtfcrring  to  both  attempts  t  but  th6 
ambiguity  o^  it,  as  it  might  ix^fer  only  to  the  latter,  has  occa- 
sioned all  the  obscurity  of  the  passage.     Wakb. 

*  To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power, 
Which  nor  our  nature^  nor  our  place  can  bear. 
Our  potency  make  good.' 

A  very  sfight  change  in  the  order  of  the  words  of  the 
lattelr  line,  with  the  addition  of  '  we,*  will  give  that  clear* 
neas  and  strength  to  the  passage  which  it  at  present 
wants.  Read, 
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*  Since  thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break  our  vow,  . 

(Which  we  durst  never  yet)  and  with  strain'd  pride. 

To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power, 
.  (Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear  :) 

Make  we  our  potency  good  : — take  thy  reward  !— 

Five  days,  &c.* 

*'  Since  thou  hast  presumed  to  question,  to  dispute  our 
power,  then,  (as  consequent  of  that  presumption)  '  Make 
we  our  potency  good.* — '^  Let  us  shew  that  .we  have 
power,"-— or,  "  we  will  exercise  our  power,"  so  **  Take 
thy  reward,  fcc."     B. 

Lear.  Five  days  we  do  allot  thee,  for  pr6visioii 
To  shield  thee  from  disasters  of  the  wojrld  ; 
And,  on  the  sixths  to  turn  ttiy  hated  back 
Upon  our  kingdom.  . 

— — </Mfl«^er«.]     The  quartos  rpad  diseases.     St|&£T»' 
'  Five  days  we  do  allot  jdiee,  for  provision 
To  shield  thee  from  disasters  of  the  world/ 
I  believe  '  diseases'  to  be  tlie  right  word— *not,  how<« 
ever,  in  the  sense  of  malady  or  sickness,  but  ill  ai  ease^ 
that  is,  as  far  as  respects  the  goods  of  fortune.    The  word 
'  provision'  directs  to  this  reading — for  ^  disasters'  are  calor 
mities,  unhappy  accidents,  and  from  which  no  [provision 
accumulation  of  stores  or  stock  could  save  him.    ^  Provi*. 
sion  to  shield  thee  from  diseases  of  the  world/  i.  e.  suffi* 
cient'  to  shield  thee  from  worldly  want.     B. 

^    Lear.  Sir,  there  she  stands  : 

If  aught  witliin  that  little,  seeming  substance. 
Or  all  of  it,  with  our  displeasure  piec'd, 
And  nothing  more^  may  fitly  like  your  grace. 
She's  there,  and  she  is  yours. 

Seeming]  is  beautiful.     Steev.- 

'  Seeming  substance/  '  Seeming'  cannot  possibly  be 
explained  by  beautiful^  whatever  may  be  thought  of  seem- 
ly.  '  Seeming  substance'  is  seeming  reality.  In  vulgar 
language  hollow.  Lear  would  insinuate  that  Cordelia- 
is  of  deceitful  appearance,    that  she  is  untrue* 

But  let  us  attend  to  Dr.  Johnson — 'f  To  interpret  worda 
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with  such  laxity  as  to  make  fiUl  the  same  with  beneficial^ 
is  to  put  an  end  to  all  necessity  of  emendation,  for  any 
word  may  then  stand  in  place  pf  another/'  Such  is  the  re- 
mark of  die  Lexicographer,  on  Warburton^s  interpretation 
of  ftiU.  But  see  my  note,  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  4, 
by  which  it  will  appear  that  the  learned  Prelate  is  perfectly 
Tight.  Thus  the  remarker  is  not  only  wrong  in  his  cen- 
sure, but  errs  himself  in  the  very  matter  he  goes  about  to 
reprove  :  nay  errs  in  it  most  ^egregiously,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible, by  any  endeavour  whatever,  to  give  to  seeming  the 
sense  of  beautifuL    B. 

France.  Sure,  her  offence 

Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree, 
That  monsters  it,  or  your  fore-vouch'd  affection 
Fall  into  taint. 

That  monsters  it ;]    This  uncommon  verb  occurs  again  in 
Coriolanus^  Act  II.  sc.  ii : 

"  To  hear  my  nothings  monster^d!^     Steev. 
^'  Monsters  it'*  should,  I  think,  be  masters  it :  and  I  am 
die  miM-e  inclined  to  this  opinion,  as  monstrous  occurs  a 
line  or  two  before.    I  read- the  passaze  thus : 

** that  she  should 

''  Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismande 
''  So  mady  folds  of  favor !  sure,  her  offence   . 
^*  Myst  be  of  most  unnatural  degree,  ^ 

*'  That  masters  it.'' 
"  TTiat  masters  it,*'  t.  e.  that  masters  your  favor  or  kind- 
ness.   If  we  do  not  admit  this  reading,  where  is  the  antece- 
dent to  it  i    B. 

The  common  books  read  : 

—or  your  fore-vouch'd  affection 

Fall'n  into  taint:  • 

This  line  has  no  clear  or  strong  sense,  nor  is  this  reading  autho- 
rized by  any  copy,  though  it- has  crept  into  all  the  late  editions. 
The  early  quarto  reads  : 

———or  you  for  vouched  affections 
•     Fairn  into  taint. 
The  folio: 

or  your  fore-vouch*d  affection 
Fall  into  taint. 
Texnt  is  used  for  corruption  and  for  disgrace.    If  therefore  wa 
take  the  oldest  reading,  it  may  be  reformed  thus : 

Shak«  I.  I 
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stire  her  oAence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree, 
7'hat 'monsters  it;  or  you  for  vouchM  affection 
Fall  into  taint* 
Her  ofTence  must  be  prodigious*  or  j/ou  must  fall  into  reproach 
for  having  vouched  affection  which  you  did  not    feel.     If  the 
reading  of  the  folio  be  preferred^  vtp  may  with  a  very  slight 
change  produce  the  tame  sense: 

sure  her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree. 
That  monsters  it,  or  your  fore-vouchM  affection 
Falls  into  taint. 
That  is,  /alls  into  reproach  or  cenmre.     But  there  is  another 
possible  sense.     Or  signifies  before,  and  or  ever  is  'brfore  ever  ; 
the  meaning  in  the  folio  may  therefore  be,  Sure  her  crime  must 
be  monstrous  before  your  stffection  can  be  affected  tcith  hatred. 

Let  the  reader  determine. As  I  am  not  much  a  friend*  to 

conjectural  emendation,  I  should  prefer  the  latter  sense  which 
requires  no  change  of  reading.     Johk. 

In  support  of  the  reading  of  the  qaartoy  in  preference  to  ^at 
of  the  folio,  it  should  be  observed,  that  Lear  had  not  vouch* dp 
had  not  made  any  particular  declaration  of  his  affection  for 
Cordelia :  while  on  t!he  other  hand  Goneril  and  Regan  have 
made  In  this  scene  an  ostentatious  profession  of  their  love  for 
iheir  father.     Mai.« 

The  reading  of  the  folio  is  right.  Taint,  I  think^  it 
suspicion. 

fr  .^ — QY  yQUj  fore-vouchM  aff^frtion 

'^  Fall  into  taint.^ 
Hiat  is^  the  affection  which  you  had  before  expressed  will 
be  questioned  or  disbelieved — its  sincerity  will  be  doubted. 
Mr.  Malone  is  wrong,  in  saying  tnat  Lear  had  not' 
made  any  declaration  of  jiis  affection  for  Cordelia.     He 
nays  of  her,  in  one  place^  ''  Now  our  joy^  although  the 
last,  not  least/'  and  in  another^  ''  We  loved  her  most,'' 
fcc.    B. 

Cor.  Time  shall  unfold  what  (dmited  cunning 
hides. 
Who  cover  faults,  at  last  shame  them  derides.  * 

^  -plaited  ctmnifi^*— i«  e.  emaplicAtedf  umolved  cunning. 

J0R19« 

.  **  £lMtMl  cumu^g.''    1^  epidttt  plaUed  if  weak  ap4 
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unmeaning.  I  would  read  with  die  quarto  ''pleated/' 
[contraction]  and  in  the  sense  of  compleated :  not,  how- 
e?er,  sigiufying  compleated  cunning — but  as  a  compleated 
business  : — a  purpose  thoroughly  effected.  The  sense  of 
the  whole  ia  this :  Regan  and  Goneril,  by  pretending  a 
more  than  common  love  for  their  father^  had  gained  an 
ascendancy  over  him,  and  to  the  injury  of  Cordelia^  whom 
tbey  hated,  and  whose  ingenuous  nature  would  not  have 
recourse  to  artifice.     B.^ 

Gon.  We  must  do  something,  and  i'  the  heat 

—  r  the  hcat,^  i.e.  We  must  strike  while  the  iron's  hot, 
Ste£v. 

"  i'  the  heat."  "  While  our  father  19  warm :  while  he 
is  enraged  against  Cordelia."  By  this  she  would  insinuate 
that  thus  they  may  increase  their  power.     B. 

Edm.  Wherefore  should  I 
Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom  :  and  (Sermit 
The  curiosity  of  nations  to  deprive  me, 
For  that  I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moon- 
shines 
Lag  of  a  brother  ?  Why  bastard  r  Wherefore  base  ? 

Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom, — ]  The  word  plague  is  in 
all  the  old  copies  :  I  can  scarcely  think  it  rights  nor  can  I  yet 
reconcile  myself  to  plage^  the  emendation  proposed  by  Dr. 
Warburton,  though  I  have  nothing  better  to  offer.       John. 

The  meaning  is  plain,  though  oddly  expressed.  Wherefore 
should  I  acquiesce,  submit  tamely  to  the  plagues  and  injustice 
of  custom  ?      V 

Shakspeare  seems  to  mean  by  the  plague  of  custom^  Where- 
fore should  I  remain  in  a  situation  whore  i  shall  be  plagued 
and  tormented  only  in  consequence  of  the  contempt  with 
whidi  custom  regaids  those  who  are  not  the  issue  of  a  lawful 
bed?  Dr.  WarburtOn  de^iies'plage  to  be  the  place,  the  country, 
the  boundary  of  custom;  a  word  u>  be  found  only  in  Chau- 
cer.   Steev. 

''  Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom.**  To  stand  in  a 
plague  is  nonsense.  Warburton  has  bit  on  the  right 
word^  '^  plage."  fr.  Ploge,  however^  ha3  two  significa- 
tions^ and  he  has,  10  bis  interpretation,  -chosen  the  wrong 
one.     The  word^  which  is  nere '  employed,  is  thus  ex- 
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plaiucd  ill  the  Dictionaries :    Rivage  de  mer  qui  fia  pa$ 
iissez  (Feau  pour  tenir  ies  vahseaux  ajiot :  a  shallow  road* 

*^  Wherefore  should  I,  says  Edmund,  stand  in  the 
shallow  or  flat  of  custom  ? "  In  other  words,  "  why 
be  timid  i  why  remain  in  shore  ?  why  not  boldly  run  oiit 
to  sea  :* ''  Or  the  passage  may  be  printed  as  follows, 
which  perhaps  will  be  the  better  reading  : 

^  "  Wherefore  should  I 

*^  Stand  in  ?  (the  plague  of  custom  !)" 
i.e.   "Wherefore  should   I  hide  myself?    why  should  I 
^  stand  back  i  (plague  of  custom!)  and  permit,  &c/' 

Tlius  by  throwing  plague  of  custom  into  a  parenthesis, 
the  sense  13  clear,  and  without  the  alteration  of  a  single 
word.     B. 

The  courtesy  of  nations i\  Mr.  Pope  reads  nicety.  The 
copies  givc-*-^/<c  curiosily  of  nations; — but  our  author's 
word  was,  curtesy.  In  our  laws  some  lands  are  held  by  the 
curtesy  of  England.    Theob. 

^*  The  courtesy  of  nations."  I  do  not  understand  how 
the  curiositif  of  nations  was  to  deprive  or  hinder  him 
from  enjoymg  the  goods  of  fortune.  I'he  hard-hearted- 
ness  or  in^exibility  of  nations  certainly  might.  I  there* 
fore  read  corcity :  a  word  which  Shakspeare  has  coined 
from  cor  fr.  (duret6,  durillon)  and  which,  by  a  figure,  may 
stand  for  cruelty.  Curtesy  is  likewise  as  unquestionably 
wrong,  because  it  can  bear  no  other  sense  than  favor,  a 
sense  whidi  will  by  no  means  suit  here.     B. 

Edm.  W^U,  my  legitimate,  if  this  letter  speed. 
And  my  invention  thiive,  Edmund  the  base 
Shall  top  the  legitimate. 

Shall  be  the  legitimate.^  Here  the  Oxford  editor  would, 
show  us  that  he  is  as  good  at  coining  phrases  as  his  author^ 
and  so  alters  the  text  thus  : 

"  Shall  toe  the  legitimate.—" 
1.  e.  says  he,  stand  on  even  ground  with  him,  as  he  would  do 
with  his  author.     Ware. 

llannier's  emendation  will  appear  very  plausible  to  him  that- 
.    shall  consult  the  original  reading.     Butter's  quarto  reads: 
" —Edmund  the  base 
**  Shall  tooth'  legitimate." 
The  iblio, 

"——Edmund  the  base 
Shall  to  th*  legitimate." 
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Hanmer,  therefore,  could  hardly  be  charged  with  coining  a 
word,  though  his  explanation  may  be  doubted.  To  toe  him 
is  perhaps  to  kick  him  out^  a  phrase  yet  in  vulgar  use;  or,  to 
/oe,  may  be  literally  to  supplant.  The  word  be  has  no  a,utho- 
rity.     John.' 

*'  Shall  top  the- legitimate.''  The  reading  of  the  quarto^ 
''shall  tooth  legitimate/'  is  the  true  one.  The  meaning  is  pry 
into,  examine,  by  setting  myself  in  opposition  to  him.  Tlie 
word  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Spenser ;  and  we  now  say 
''  in  the  teeth  of  him  "  to  note  resistance.     B. 

Edm,  i  bope^  for  my  brother's  justification,  he 
wrote  this  but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  'my  virtue. 

Taste  of  my  virtue,^  Though  taUe  may  stand  in  this 
place,  yet  I  believe  we  should  read,  assay  or  test  of  my  virtue: 
they  arc  both  metallurgical  terms,  {ind  properly. joined.  So, 
in  Hamlet : 

"  Bring  me  to  the  test."  ,  Johk. 

"  Taste  of  my  virtue."  Dr.  Johnson  seems  not  to 
have  felt  the  force  of  taste  in  this  instance.  It  comes 
from  the  french  taster,  to  feel  the  pulse  of  any  one, 
to  tamper  with  hin^.     B. 

Edm.  I  will  seek  him,  sir,  presently ;  convey 
the  business  as  I  shall  find  means,  and  acquaint 
you  withal. 

Convey  the, busincH.  Convey,  for  introduce;  hwt  convey. 
is  a  fine  word,  as  alluding  to  the  practice  of  clandestine  con- 
▼eying  goods  so  as  not  to  be  found  upon  the  felon.       Warb. 

To  convey  is  rather  to  carry  through  than  to  introduce  j  in 
this  place  it  is  tp  manage  artjMy  :  we  say  of  a  juggler,  that 
he  has  a  clean  conveyance.     John*. 

"'^  Convey  the  business  *'  can  mean  nothing  more  than 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  business,  or  break  the 
bunness  to  him.  Edmund,  though  he  really  means  to  manage 
artfully,  would  never  intimate  so  much  to  his  father ;  but 
on  the  coiitrary,  appear  open  and  plain  in  his  deling.     Bt 

Kent.  If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow, 
That  can  my  speech  diffuse,  my  good  intent 
May  carry  through  itself  to  that  full  issue 
For  wKch  I  razM  my  likenesu*; 
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Jf  hut  M  well  I  other  accents  borrow. 

And   can  tny  speech  disuse]     Thus   Rowe,   Pope,  and 
Johnson,  in  contradiction  to  all  the  ancient  copies. 
The  first  folio  reads  the  whole  passage  as  follows  : 

**  If  but  as  uill  I  other  accents  borrow, 

"  That  can  my  speech  defuse,  my  good  intent 

"  May  carry  through,"  &c. 
We  must  suppose  that  Kent  advances  looking  on  his  disguise. 
This  circumstance  very  naturally  leads  to  his  speech,  which 
otherwise  would  have  no  very  apparent  introduction.  ^Mf  I 
can  change  my  speech  as  well  as  I  have  changed  niy  dress." 
To  diffuse  speech,  signifies  to  disorder  it,  and  so  to  disguise  it ; 
as  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  Act  iv.  sc.  7» 

** rush  at  once 

"  With  some  diffused  song."  Steev. 

'^  That  can  m^f  speech  diffuse."  '^  Diffuse^"  as  in  the 
first  folio,  is  the  proper  word :  but  Mr.  Steevens  does  not 
understand  the  passage.  **  Diffuse  my  speech/'  has  no 
such  meaning  as  the  Editor  would  affix  to  it.  It  plainly 
signifies  '^  pour  out  my  sentiments.''  Kent  has  the  wel- 
fare of  his  king  and  master  at  heart.  ''  If,  says  he/'  I  can 
but  borrow  such  accents,  if  I  can  but  disguise  my  voice 
so  well  as  that  I  may  be  enabled,  under  this  assumed 
character,  to  pour  out  my  thoughts,  to  make  known  my 
sentiments  to  him, — my  good  intentions  may  be  crowned 
with  success.''    B, 

Kent.  I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem ; 
to  serve  him  truly,  that  will  put  me  in  trust;  to 
love  him  that  is  honest  j  to  converse  with  him  that 
b  wise,  and  say  little. 

Him  that  is  wise,  and  says  little.] .  Though  saying  little  may 
be  the  character  uf  wisdom,  it  was  not  a  quality  to  choose  a 
companion  by  for  his  convei*sation«  We  should  read  :  to 
S3iy  Utile  ;  which  was  prudent  when  he  chose  a  wise  com- 
panion to  profit  by.  So  that  it  was  as  much  as  to  say,  I  pro- 
fess to  talk  little  myself,  that  I  may  profit  the  more  by  the 
conversation  of  the  wise.     Wakb. 

To  converse  signifies  immediately  and  properly  to  keep  com- 
pany, not  to  discourse  or  talk.  His  meaning  is,  that  he  chu^ 
for  his  companions  men  of  reserve  and  caution ;  men  who  are 
no  tattlers  nor  tale-bearers.     The  «ld  reading  is  the  true* 

JOHK. 
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We  still  say  in  the  .same  seuse^-be  had  criminal  cofrcersa' 
Hon  with  her — meaning  commerce. 

So  in  King  Richard  III : 
''  His  apparent  open  guilt  omitted, 
*'  I  mean  his  conversation  with  Shore's  wife.".    Mai.*    ' 

''  Him  that  is  wise,  and  saya  little !"  This  remark  of 
Johnson  may  be.taken  as  a  curious  specimen  of  cavU  and 
objection.  But  ^^out  of  thine.  o\m  mouth  shalt  thou  be 
judged."  See  Johnson's  Diet.  ^'  To  converse,  to  con- 
vey the  thoughts  reciprocally  in  talk,  to  discourse  familiarly 
upon  any  subject.''  And  shall  it  then  be  maintained,  that 
to  converse  is  not  to  discourse  i  Beside,  what  is  it  to  keep  ' 
company y  but  to  talk?  'Vhe  Doctor's  captiousness  and 
animadversion,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  prelate,  are  far  from  being  honorable  to  him. 
Hie  best  that  can  be  said  in  his  favor,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, is,  that  he  has  made,  accordii^  to  the  language  of 
the  schools,  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  The  old 
reading  is  910/  the  true. 

Aa  to  Mr.  Malone's  meaning  in  bringing  forward 
''  crimiiial  conversation,"  and  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion here,  it  can  only  be  known  to  himself.    B. 

( 

Lear.  Tbou  but  remember'st  me  of  mine  own 
conception :  I  have  perceived  a  nK)st  faint  neglect 
of  late ;  which  I  have  rather  blamed  as  mine  own 
jealous  curiosity,  than    as  a  Tery  pretence  and 

purpose  of  unkindness. 

*'  I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neglect.**  A  most  faint 
neglect  is  surely  wrong.  It  seems  to  be  adverse  to  the  ' 
general  remark  of  Lear,  We  may  i:ead  "  a  most  fain 
neglect,  i.  e.  I  can  discover  that  tliey  Mrould  fain  show  me 
neglect :  at  least,  such  has  be'bn  my  conceit ;  but  your 
words  will  make  me  observe  them  nearer,  I  shall  more 
particularly  note  their  conduct."    B. 

Lear.  Do  you  bandy  looks  with  n^e,  you  rascal? 

handy  looks,}    A  metaphor  from  Tennis  : 
"  Come  io,  take  this  kuMaji  with  the  racket  of  patience.** 

Decker's  Satironuutis,    Stxbv» 
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'^  Do  you  bandy  looks  with  mt,  you  rascal  ?'' 
"  Do  you  bandy  looks  T*  is  unmeaning.    Lear  reproves 
the  steward  sharpjy.     To  which   the  latter,  from  navins 
been  encouraged  by  Gonerii^   replies   with   pertness.    1 
therefore  read  : 

Do  you  bandy  locks  with  me  ? 
i.  e.  Do  you  exchange  catches^  or  snatches  with  me  ? 

To  lock  was  anciently  to  catch,-  to  snatch.  In  Act  II. 
we  find : 

Tis  not  in  thee, 
To  bandy  hasty  words.         B. 

FooL  I  have  qsed  it,  uuncle,  ever  since.thou 

mad'st  thy  daughters  thy  mothers.     / 

^'  I  have  used  it^  nuncle,  ever  since  thou  mad'st  thy 
daughters  thy  mothers."  '^  Thy  daughters  thy  mothers'' 
cannot  be  right.  It  should  be  motheurs  (fr.)  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  mover,  agitator,  manager.  ^  Thy 
daughters  thy  motheurd,''  i.  e.  *'  Since  thou  hast  enabled 
thy  daughters  to  move  in  thy  affairs,  to  act  for  thee," 
In  allusion  to  his  relinquishment  of  the  kingly  power. 
Possibly,  however,  k  quibble  was  intended.    B. 

JLear.  How  now,  daughter?   what  makes  that 
firoDtleton? 
Methinks^  you  are  too  much  of  late  i'  the  firown. 

that  frontlet.]  l^ar  alludes  to  the  frontlet,  which  was 
anciently  part  of  a  woman's  dress.     Steey. 

<*  1  hat  frontlet,"    A  ifrontlet  was,  anciently,  not    only 

{art  of  a  woman*s  dress,  but  a^  head-piece,  a  helmet. 
t  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  the  words  ,of  Lear  must  be 
taken,  or  the  expression  is  without  any  kind  of  force. 
^',How  now,"  says  the  king,  "what  is  thp  reason  that  you 
thus  appear  as  with  a  frontlet :  why  that  show  and  appear- 
ance of  defiance  on  your  brow  ?'     B. 

FooL   He  that  keeps  nor  crust  nor  crum, 

Weary  of  all,  shall  want  some.— 
''  He  that  keeps  nor  crust  nor  crum, 
*'  Weary  of  all,  shall  want  some.'' 
"  Weary  "  has  no  force  in  this  place.     We  must  read 
wered,  i.  e.  neglected,  put  off  by  all.    See  Chaucer.    B» 
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Lear.  Who  is  it  that  can  tell  me  who  I  ana  ? — 
Lear*s  shadow  ? 
I  would  learn  that ;  for  by  the  marks 
Of  sovVeignty,  of  knowledge,  and  of  reason, 
I  should  be  false  persuaded  I  had  daughters. 
Your  name,  fiiir  gentlewoman  ?  ^        / 

Lear's  shadoip  f]  The  folio  gives  these  words  to  the  Fool, 
Steev. 

/or  by  the  marks 
Of  soxfreignty^  of  knouiedgf,  and  of  reason.] 
His  datlghters  prove  so  unnatural,  that,  if  he  were  only  to 
judge  by  the  reason  of  things,  he  must  concludo,  they  cannot 
be  his  daughters.  This  is  the  thought.  But  how  does  hi^ 
kingship  or  sovereignty  enable  him  to  judge  of  this  matter? 
The  l]ne»  by  being  false  pointed,  has  lost  its  sense.  We  should 
read : 

Of  sovereignty  of  knowledge. 
i.  e.  the  understanding.   He  calls  it,  by  an  equally  fine  phrasct 
in  Hamlet y-^Sffp'reignty  of  reason.     And  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  editors  had  deprived  it  there  too.     VVarb. 
**  Who  is  it  that  can  tell  me  who  1  am  r — Lear's  shadow  ? 
^'  I  nould  learn  that ;  for  by  the  marks 
''  Of  sov'reignty,  of  knowledge,  and  of  reason, 
**  I  should  be  false  persuaded  I  )iad  daughters. — 
*'  Your  name,  fair  gentlewoman  ? " 

I  believe  the  present  order  of  the  words  to  be  wrong, 
and  would  therefore  transpose  them  thus : 

"  Who  is  it  that  can  tell  me  who  I  am  ? 

'^  Lear's  shadow  i  I  would  learn  that ;  for  loj  the  marks 

"  Of  sovereignty,  I  should  be  false  persuaded. —  . 

''  Of  knowledge  and  of  reason  I  had  daughters. —       ^ 

''  Your  name,  fair  gentlewoman  ?  " 

The  sense  of  the  whole,  when  paraphrased,  is  this : 
''  Where  is  the  man  who  is  able  to  tell  me  who  or  what  I 
am  P  1  seem  to  be  merely  the  shadow  of  Lear.  I  would 
know  that :  if  it  be  so^  let  me  have  assurance  of  it  ;— 
for  by  the  marks  of  sovereignty  which  remain  with  me,  I 
might  suppose  myself  Lear^  but  I  should  be  [false  per- 
suaded] deceived  by  them :  it  is  scarcely  possible  I  can 
be  hcf.''  He  would  then  express  the  danie  kind  of  doubt 
as  to  his  being  actually  a  father.  '^  If  the  power  of  recol- 
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lection  still  b  mine,  if  my  faculties  are  clear,  I  may 
surely  say  that  I  had  daughters ;"  then,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  he  could  not  himself  determine — ''your  name, 
fair  gentlewoman  i " 

^  Th'at  this  is  the  right  reading,  will,  I  think,  be  easily 
seen.  As  the  passage  now  stands,  the  reasoning  is  un- 
sound :  the  illative  ''  for,"  indeed,  will  show  that  such  is 
the  case.  In  a  word,  no  inference  whatever  can  be 
drawn  from  the  "  marks  of  sovereignty,"  in  respect  to 
the  daughters  of  Lear,  but  only  with  regard  to  himself ; 
that  IS,  as  they  relate  to  the  question  of  his  own  personal 
identity.  Which  question,  however  extravagant,  must  be 
admitted  by  reason  of  his  perturbed  state  of  mind.     B^ 

Lear.  If  she  must  teem, 
Create  her  child  of  spleen ;  that  it  may  live, 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  her !  ' 

Thwart.]  Thuart  as  a  noun  adjective  is  not  frequent  ia 
our  language,  it^is  however  to  be  found  in  Promos  and  Ctusati' 
dray  157^»  *'  ^itfa  fortune  thwart  doth  crosse  my  joys  with 
care."  The  quarto  reads,  a  thourt  duvetufd  'torment,  which 
I  apprehend  to  b^  disfeatured,     Hsnd. 

—disnatur'd,  Disnatur'd  is  wanting  natural  affection.  So 
Daniel  in  Ht^men^s  Triumph^  l623  : 

"  I  am  not  so  disnatur*d  a  man.*    Steev. 

Thzsnarl  is  an  adjective,  and  is  very  common  with  the 
earlier  writers  :  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  substantive, 
as —  "  a  thwart "  for  an  abortion^ 

*'  A  thwart  disveiured  torment  to  her ''  means  an  abor- 
tivC)  and  seemingly,  by  necessary  consequence,  iU-fea- 
tured,  torment  to  her.     B. 

Lear.  Turn  all  her  mother's  pains,  and  benefits, 
To  laughter  and  contempt ;  that  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child  ! 

Turn  all  her  mothei^s  pain8,and  benefits, 

To  laughter  and  contempt. 

**  Her  mother's  pains  *^  here  signifies,  not  bodily  sufferings, 

or  the  throbs  of  child*birth,  (with  which  this  "  disnatur'd  b^bc'' 

being  unacquainted,  it  could  not  deride  or  despise  them)   bat 

maternal  cares;  the  solicitude  of  a  mother  for  the  welfare  of 
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her  child.  Benefits  mean  good  offices  ;  her  kind  aod  hene/iceni 
attention  to  the  education  of  her  offspring,  &c,  Mr.  Roderick 
has,  in  my  opinion,  explained  both  these  words  wrong.  He  is 
equally  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  sex  of  this  child  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  word  Aer,  which  clearly  relates,  not  to  Gonerirt 
issue,  but  to  herself.  "  Wei  mother's  pains''  means,  the  paint 
she  takes  as  a  mother.     Mal. 

Mr.  Maldne>  observation  is  very  just,  I  would^  how-> 
ever,  read  *^  mother  pains  " — the  sense  will  then  be  clear- 
er. It  is  the  mark  of  the  genitive  case  which  obscures 
the  meaning.     B« 

Lear.  Blasts  and  fogs  upon  thee  ! 
The  untented  woundings  of  a  father  s  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee  ! 

Tke  untented  woundings ]  •    Untented  wounds  means 

wounds  in  their  worst  -state,  not  having  a  tent  in  them  to  digest 
them  ;  .and  may  possibly  signify  here  such  as  will  not  admit  of 
having  a  tent  put  into  them  for  that  purpose.  One  of  the 
quartos  reads,  untender,     Steby. 

''  Untented  wounds  "  may  perhaps  be  understood ;  but 
'^untented  woundings"  is,  in  my  opinion,-- without  a 
meaning.  I  think  we  may  read  unshented  or  unshetided 
woundings.  To  shend^  in  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  is  to 
blame.  **  Unshented  woundings  of  a  father's  curse,"  may 
therefore  mean  the  unblamed  or  unblameable  curses  of  a 
father,  &c. — Curses^  which  considering  your  conduct,  no 
one  will  censure  me  for.     B. 

Gon.  Inform  her  full  of  my  particular  fear ; 
And  thereto  add  such  reasons  of  your  ohd. 
As  may  compact  it  more. 

Compact  i  it  more.l  Unite  one  circumstance  with  another, 
so  as  to  make  a  consistent  account.    John. 

*^  Compact "  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  strengthen  or 
confirm.  "  Compact  it,"  is,  strengthen  the  /<?«''> — ^that 
fear  which  she  had  just  before  spoken  of.  If  we  do  not 
read  the  passage  thus,  it  has  no  antecedent.    B. 

Gon.  This    milky   gentleness^  and  course    of 
yours, 
Though  I  condemn  it  uot,  yet^  under  pdrdon, 
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You  are  much  more  at  task  for  want  of  wisdom, 
Than  prais'd  for  harmful  mildness. 

More  at  task.]  It  is  a  common  phrase  now  with  parents 
^td  governesses.  I*  II  take  you  to  tasky  i.e./  xoUl  reprehend 
iand  correct  you*  To  be  at  task,  therefore^  is  to  be  liable  to 
reprehension  and  correction.     John. 

Both  the  quartos  instead  of  at  task — read,  alapt,  A  late 
editor  of  King  Lear  says,  that  the  first  qtiaxto  reads  attask*d  ; 
but  unless  there  be  a  third  quarto  whitih  I  have  never  seen  or 
bea^d  of,  bis  assertion  is  erroneous..   Steev. 

"  More  at  task.''  ^*  At  task  *'  is  not  only  harsh,  but 
gives  a  weak  and  imperfect  meaning.  Alapt,  the  reading 
of  the  quartos,  is  not  indeed  to  be  understood  ; — it 
comes,  however,  very  near  to  the  certainly  right  word, 
which  is  Qjapt  (japed)  mocked,  ridiculed :  the  a  redundant, 
as  in  arise,  awake,  &c.  **  You  are  more  scoffed  at,  (says 
Goneril,)  for  want  of  wisdom,  than  praised  for  your  geiH 
tleness?'     3. 

Cur.  You  have  heard*  of  the  news  abroad ;- 1 
mean,  the  whisper'd  ones,,  for  they  are  yet  but 
ear-kissing  arguments  ?  - 

Ear-kissing  arguments.}  Subjects  of  discourse;  topics. 
John. 

Ear-kissing  arguments  means  that  they  are  yet  io  reality 
only  whispered  ones.     Steev. 

^'  Ear-kissing  arguments  "  may  mean,  ^^  news  that  is' 
only  talked  of  " — "  news  that  is  not  confirmed."  To  say 
that  the  news  is  whispeced,  is  saying  nothing  as  to  its 
truth.  Beside,  he  had  observed,  that  the  news  was 
whispered  immediately  before.     B. 

Kent.  Thou  whoreson  zed  !  thou  unnecessary 
letter  !— 

Thou  whoreson  zed  /  thou  unnecessary  letter .']  I  do  not 
well  understand  how  a  man  m  reproached  by  being  called  zedp 
nor  how  Z^  is  au  unnecessary  letter.  Scarron  compares  his 
deformity  to  the  bhape  of  Z,  and  it  may  be  a  proper  word  of 
insult  to  a  crook-backed  man ;  •  but  why  should  Goncrirs 
ste^'ard  be  crooked,  unless  the  allusion  be  to  his  bending  or 
cringing  posture  in  the  presence  of  his  superiors.  Perhaps  it 
was  written,  thou  whoreson  C  (for  cuckold)  thou  unnecessary 
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ItUtr.  C  is  a  letter  unnecessary  in  our  alphabet,  one  of  its 
two  sounds  being  represented  by  S,  and  one  by  K.  But  all 
the  copies  concur  in  the  common  reading.     John. 

"  Thou  whoreson  zed  !  thou  unnecessary  letter  !" 
Shakspeare  might  have  had  hi  hia  mind  the  poems  of  a 
certain  Athenian  in  which  the  letter  2*  is  not  admitted. 
Such  kind  of  works  were  known  among  the  Greeks  by 
the  name,  as  we  are  told,  of  Lypogramroatic — properly 
Ijypro  (molestus — putidus  Lat.)  affected,  fantastical, 
wrought  with  over-much  care.  S  and  Z  were  employed, 
indifferently,  by  this  people.  Z,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
found  in  no  word  originally  Teutonic,  and  in  strictness, 
belongs  not  to  our  language.  Its  sound  is  always  that  of 
a  hard  S.     B. 

Kent.  Smooth  every  passion 
That  in  the  nature  of  their  lords  rebels. 

Sooth  every  pOMton.]     S<}oih  is  the  reading  of  neither  the 
folio  nor  the  quarto;  in  both  of  which  we  (ind  smooth^  which 
is,  I  think,  the  true  reading.  So,  in  Sir  John  Oldcastky  \600 : 
"  Traitor  unto  his  country  !  how  he  tmooth'd^ 
"W\nd  seem'd  as  innocent  as  truth  itself!"     MaIi. 
"  Smooth  every  passion/     Smothe,  i.  e;  "  smother  or 
cause  the  suppression  of  passion,"^— may  perhaps  be  thought 
the  preferablereading*     B« 

Kent.  A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  visage ! 
Smile  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool  ? 

Epileptic  visage !]  The  frighted  countenance  of  a  man 
ready  to  fall  in  a  fit,     JouK 

"  Epileptic  visage."  Epileptic  visage  is  not  frighted 
countenance.  Epileptic  is  used  for  convuhea.  Kent 
means  to  insinuate  that  the  steward  is  convulsed  by  an 
inclination  to  laughter ,  and  not  that  he  has  uuj  feay* 
He  is  now  protected  by  Cornwall.     B.  ^ 

Com.  This  is  some  felloiv, 
Who,  having  been  prais'd  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness ;  and  constrains  the  garb. 
Quite  from  his  nature. 
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Comtraini  the  garb 
Quite  from  his  nature. 
Forces  his  outside  or  his  appearance  to  something  totally 
different  from  his  natural  dispoMtion.    John. 
^^  Constrains  the  garb 
''  Quite  from  bis  nature.^ 
^^  Garb "   has   not,  in  this  place,  the  signification  of 
outside  or  appearance;  it  means  sharp,  piquant.    *'  Con- 
strains the  garb. quite  from  his  nature/'  is, — ''puts  on  or 
assumes  the  pert,  and  piquant  humor,    affects  more  of  it 
than  is  really  natural  to.  him  ;"  and  for  the  reasons  given 
by  Cornwall.    Thus  we  say  '^  wine  of  a  good  garb,  '^ 
L  e*  wine  that  is  pungent  pr  racy.     B. 

Com.  These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  wbich  io 
-this  plainness 
Harbour  more  crafl,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants, 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants.'}  The  epithet  «27/y 
cannot  be  right.  -First,  Because  Cornwall,  in  this  b^utifui 
speech,  is  not  talking  of  th^  different  success  of  these  two 
kinds  of  parasites,  but  of  their  different  corruptions  of  heart. 
Second,  because  he  says  these  ducking  observants  know  how  to 
stretch  their  duties  nicely.     I  am  persuaded  we  should  read: 

Than  twenty  silky  ducking  observants, 
which  not  only  altudes  to  the  garb  of  a  court  sycophant,  but 
admirably  well  denotes  the  smoothness  of  his  character.     But- 
what  is  more,  the  poet  generally  give^  them  this  epithet  in 
other  places.     So,  in  Richard  III.  he  calls  them : 

" Silky,  sly,  insinuating  Jacks/' 

And,  in  Coriolanus : 

-when  steel  grows 


Soft  as  the  parasite's  silk."    Waeb. 
The  alteration  is  more  ingenious  than  the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  supported.     John. 

•  Silly  means  only  simple,  %t  rustic.    So,  in  Cymbeline,  Act 
V.  sc.  iii. : 

^'  There  was  a  fourth  man  in  a  sUly  habit/'  meaning  Post*^ 
hamus  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant.  Nicely  is  foolishly.  Niais* 
Jr.,   Stebv, 

The  proper  epithet,  I  think^  will  be  silly,  i.  e.  corrupt^ 
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depraved,  (Sy\,  sax.)  Crossness,,  fecalencjfy  corruption, 
^'  Stretch  their  duties/'  is^  make  show  of  their  duties. 
*'  Nicely,"  must  mean  to  the  extremest  point.     B, 

Kent.    Under  the    allowance   of  your  grand 
aspect, 
Whose  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire 
On  flickering  Phoebus*  front 

On  Aickcrii^  Phabus'  front,]  Dr.  Johnson  in*  his  Diction* 
ary  says  this  word  means  to  Jiutttr.  I  meet  with  it  in  The 
History  of  Ciyomon^  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield,  1599* 

^  By- flying  force  oi^icktring  fame  your  grace  shall  under- 
stand."    Steev. 

To  ^*  flicker "  is  likewise  to  fleer,  to  look  proudly. 
Pbcebtts  camiot  well  be  said  to  flutter,  but  he  certainty 
may  be  said  to  fleer.  Kent  is  laughing  at  Cornwall,  and 
compares  his  ''grand  aspect ''  to  the  proud  looks  of 
Apollo.     B. 

Kent.  He  that  beguil'd  you,  in  a  plain  accent, 
was  a  plain  knave ;  which,  for  my  part,  I  will  not 
be,  though  I  should  win  your  displeasure  to  entreat 
me  to  it 

Tho^k  I  should  win  your  displeasure  to  intreat  t^e  to*iJl 
Though  I  should  win  you,  displeased  as  ^oa  now  are,  to  like 
,  me  so  well  as  to  intreat  me  to  be  a  knave.    John. 

''  Though  I  should  win  your  displeasure,  to  intreat  nie 
to  it."  Rather ;  ^'  I  will  not  become  a  knave  were  you 
to  intreat  me  to  it : — ^no,  though  1  were  even  snre  of  in- 
curring your  displeasure  by  my  refusal,  fay  non-compU- 
ance  wtdi  your  repeat/'    B. 

Ct>m.  Eetch  forth  the  stocks,  ho ! 
You  stubborn  ancient  knave,  you  reverend  braggart^ 
We'll  teach  you.— — 

Andient  knave,]  Two  of  the  quartos  read — miscreant 
knave*  and  one  of  them — unreverent,  instead  of  reverend. 
Steev. 

^  Unreverent '\  is  right      Unreverent  is  rude,  disre^ 
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tpectfuL    Cornwall  would  say,  ''  you  old  rogue,  you  irre- 
verent braggart !  "     B. 

Glo.  Your  purpos'd  low  correction 
Is  such,  as  basest*  and  the  meanest  wretches. 
For  pilferings  and  most  common  trespasses. 
Are  punish'd  with. 

The  meanest.]  Tdis  is  a  conjectural  emendation  by  Mr, 
Pope.  The  quartos  read — and  temnest^  perhaps,  for  coit/em- 
ned^st.    Steev. 

*'  Tlie  meanest."  The  reading  of  the  quartos  is  nearly 
right*  ''  Temnest/'  should  be  printed  temenest^  i.  e. 
tamest,  most  abject.  He  calls  them  tame  and  abject 
lyretches  by  reason  of  their  servile  state  or  condition  in 
life.  I'he  word  here  used  is  the  superlative  of  the  verb 
iamen  (Teut.)  to  tame.     B. 

Kent.  Approach,   thou    beacon  to  this  under 
globe,  [Looking  up  to  the  Moon. 

That  by  thy  comfortable  beams  I  may 
Peruse  tliis  letter ! — Nothing  almost  sees  miracles ; 
But  misery, — I  know,  'tis  from  Cordelia ;  ^ 

m 

[Reading  tfie  letter. 
Who  hath  most  fortunately  been  informed 
Of  my  obscured  course ; — and  shall  jind  time 

From  this  enormous  state seeking  to  give 

Losses  their  remedies. 

Nothing  alfffost  sees  miracles.l  Thus  the  folio.  The  quar* 
tos  read — Nothing  almost  s^es  my  wracks     St^v. 

I  know  'tis  from  Cordelia,  &c.]  This  passage,  which  some 
of  the  editors  have  degraded  as  spurious,  to  the  niargio,  and 
others  have  silently  altered,  I  have  faithfully  printed  accord- 
ing to  the  quarto,  from  which  the  folio  difiers  only  in  punc- 
tuation. The  passage  is  very  obscure,  if  not  corrupt.  Per* 
haps  it  may  be  read  thus  : 

Cordelia — has  been — informed 
Of  my  obscured  course,  aud  shall  find  time 
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From  this  enormous  statc-sccking,  to  give 

Losses  their  remedies. 

Cordelia  is  informed  of  our  affairs,  and  when  the  enormous  cart 
of  seeking  her  fortvne  wiU  allow  her  time,  she  will  employ  it  in 
remedying  losses.  This  is  harsh  ;  perha'ps  something  better 
may  be  found.  I  have  at  least  supplied  the  genuine  reading 
of  the  old  copies.  Enormous  is  unwonted,  out  of  rule,  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  things.    John. 

— — and  shall  find  time 

From  this  enormous  state%  see  king  to  give^ 
Losses  their  remedies.  ————J 

I  confess  I  do  not  understand  this  passage,  unless  it  may  be 
consirlered  as  divided  parts  of  Cordeliers  letter^  which  he  is 
reading  to  himself  .by  moonlight :  it  certainly  conveys  the  sense 
of  what  she  would  hnve  said.  In  reading  a  ]etter,«lt  is  natural 
enough  to  dwell  on  those  circumstances  in  it  that  promise  the 
change  in  our  affairs  which  we  most  wish  for ;  and  Kent  having 
read  Cordelia's  assurances  that  she  will  find  a  time  to  free  the 
inju,red  front  the  enormous  misrule  of  Regan,  is  willing  to  go  to 
sleep  with  that  pleasing  reflection  uppermost  in  his  roind«  But 
this  is  mrre  conjecture.     Steev. 

'  Nothing  almost  sees  miracles.'—^  I  know  'tis  firom 
Cordelia,  &c/  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed  of  this  patoa^e 
that  it  is  "  very  obscure,  if  not  corrupt/'  That  it  ia 
corrupted  is  beyond  a  doubt,  and  of  course  must  become 
obscure.  '  Miracles'  must  be  changed  to  '  my  wrack/  the 
reading  of  the  quartos — *  obscured,'  should,  t  think,  be 
obstructed,  and  '  losses/  loserh*  The  principal-  error, 
however,  hes  in  ^e  arrangement  of  the  words.  I  regulate 
the  whole  as  follows. 

'^  Approach,  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globd^ 
^  I'hat  by  thy  comfortable  beams  I  may 
"  Peruse  this  letter.     1  know  'tis  from  Cordelia,     . 
'^  Who  hath  most  fortunately  been  inform'd' 
''  Of  my  obstructed  course  :  my  aTmost  wrack  !— * 
**  Sees  this  enormous  state,-— seeking  it  from 
'<  Nothing  but  misery !-— and  shall  find  time  to  give 
*'  Losers  theii;  remedies," 
This  may  be    paraphrastically    interpreted    thus: — an 
exposition  which,  whether  it  be  deemed  right  or  vkTong, 
will  be  found  to  differ  entirely  from  that  of  either  of  the 
f>receding  commentatbrs. 

**  This  letter  is  from  Cordelia,  who  hath  happily  been 
informed  of  the  difficulties  I  have  had  to  encounter'  in  the 
service  of  the  King ;  and  which  have  nearly  proved  my 

Shak.  I.  K 
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ruin  :  [who]  s^es  this  overgrown  rule  of  Comwall^a  man 
that  exercises  the  power  intrusted  with  him  by  Lear,  onW 
in  acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty ;  and  who  (she,  Cordelia) 
shall  yet  find  a  time  to  give — '  to  losers  their  remedies'— 
to  virtue  the  means  of  seeking  redress  for  her  wrongs,** 
Thus  the  reasoning  acquires  closeness^  and  exhibits  a  pros- 
per inferetice  which  was  wanting  before,      B. 

Edg.  The  country  gives  nie  proof  and  prece- 
dent 
Of  Bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices, 
Strike  irrtheir  numb'd  and  mortify^d  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary ; 

Of  Bedlam  heggmrs^'l  In  the  Bell'inan  of  London ,  by  Decker, 
5th  edit.  l64iO,  is  the  following  account  of  one  of  these  charac* 

-  lets,  under  the  title  of  an  Abraham  Man.    " he  sweares 

he  hath  been  in  Bedlam,  and  will  talkc  frantickely  of  purpose: 
•you.  ^ee  ^fme»  stuck  in  sundry  places  of  his  naked  flesh,  cspe- 
cially  in  his  armest  which  paine  he  gladly  puts  himselfe  to, 
only  to  make  you  believe  he  is  out  of  his  wits.  He  calles  him- 
selfe by  the  name  of  Poore  Tom^  and^  comming  near  any  body 
cries  out.  Poor  Tarn  u  a^old*  Of  these  jibrahanMntn^  some 
be  exceeding  merry,  and  doe  nothing  but  sing  songs  fashioned 
out  of  their  owne  braiiies :  some  will  dance,  ^others  will  doe 
nothing  but  either  laugh  or  weepe :  others  are  dogged,  and  so 
sullen  both  in  loke  and  speech,  that  spying  but  a  small  com- 
pany in  a  house,  they  boldly  and  bluntly  enter,  compelling  the 
servants  through  fcarc  to  giVe  them  what  they  demand/'  To 
sham  Abraham^  a  cant  term,  still  in  use  among  sailors  and  th* 
vulgar,  may  have  this  Origin.     Steev. 

'  Of  Bedlam  beggars/  These  Bedlam  beggars,  as  also 
the  "TurlupinSj  greatly  resemble  in  manners  the  Santos  of 
the  East.     B. 

Edg.  Poor   pelting  villagesi    sheep-cotes,   And 

mills, 

Poor  pelting  villages, ]  Pelting  is  used  by  Shakspcare 

in  the  sense  of  beggarly  :  I  jiuppose  from  peti^  a  skin.  'The 
poor  being  generally  clothed  in  leather*    Wabb. 
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Peking  is,  IbcKeve,  oply  an  accidental  depravation  oi^tty. 
Shakspeare  uses  it  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dram  of  ttnati 
brooks,     John. 

Beaamont  an^l  Fletcher  often  use  the  word  in  the  sai^e 
seofte  as  Shakspeare.  So  in  King  and  no  Kingt  Act   IV. ; 
*'  This  pelting^  prating  peace  is  good  for  qothing/' 

Spanidk  Curate^  Act  II.  $c.  ult. **  To  iearn  thepdting 

law."      Shakspeare*s   Midsummer  Night's  Dreamt — **  every 
ptUing  river."    Measure  for  Measure,  Act  JL  sc.  vii : 
."  And  every  pelting  petty  officer," 

Again,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida^  Hector  says  to  Achilles  : 
**  We  have  had  pelting  wars  since  you  refus'd 
**  The  Grecian  cause." 
From  the  first  of  the  two  last  instances  it  appears  not  to  he  a 
corruption  of  petty,  which  is  used   the  ncT^t  word  to  it,  but 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  paltry  ;  and  if  il  coraes  from  pelt  a 
skin,  as  Dr.  War  burton  saysj  the  poets  have  furnished  viUdges^ 
ftaee^  law,  rivers,  officers  of  justice  and  zoarSf  all  out  of  one 
wardrobe.     Steev. 

'^  Pelting"  should  in  this  place  be  ^'  palting/  which 
signifies  paUry^  trifling :  "  Pelting"  is  fiwiiiig,  frelfuL 
Pitting  and  patting,  or  paltriag,  are  frequenlty  confounded 
and  mistaken  for  each  other.  But-  T  will  endeavour  to 
shew,  from  the  above  quoted  passages,  the  different  signifi- 
cations of  the  words. 

''  This  pelting f  prating  peace."  It  should  he  pqiting, 
meaning  this  ^rf/tiTig,  prating  peace,  8cc. 

",To  learn  the  pelting  law,"  Here  too  it  should  be 
palling,  or  pallring.  To.palter,  is  sometimes  to  shift,  to 
dodge.  The  projpriety  of  the  epithet,  therefore,  when  ap- 
plied to  law,  is  easily  seen. 

"  Every  pelting  river."     Palting,  i.  e.  paltry. 
Eveiy  pelting  petty  officer,"  i.  e.  noisy,  turbulent. 
We  have  had  peliing  wars,"  &c.  i.  e.  fuming,  angry 
wars^  &c.    B. 


it 

€i 
it 


Edg.  Poor  Turlygood !  poor  Tom  ! 

That's  something  yet. 

; — po^r  'iurlygood  !  pioor  Tom .']    We  should  rea4 

Turlupin,  In  the  fourteenth  century  there  was  a  new  species 
of  gipsies,  called  Turlupins,  a  fraternity  of  naked  beggars, 
which  ran  up  and  down  Europe..  However,  the  Church  pf 
Rome  hath  dignified  them  with  the  name  of  heretics,  and  ac« 
tuaily  burned  some  ot  them  at  Paris.    But  what  sort  of  fell* 


L 
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gionists  they  were»  appears  from  GenebrardS  account  of  them. 
««  Turlupin  CynicorUm  sectam  suscitantes,  do  nuditatc  pudeii- 
dorum,  et  publico  coita/'     Plaiuly,  nothing  but  a  band  of 

Hanmer  reads  poor  TudurCl.   .  It  is  probable  the}  word 
Turlygood  was  the  common  corrupt  pronunciation.    Jony. 

^  Foor  Turlygood!  poor  Tom.'  Warburton  is  certainly 
right  in  Mying  that  the  Turlupim  are  the  people  alluded  to 
by  Edgar.  We  nrnst,  however,  instead  of  poor  Turly^ 
good  read  as  follows  —  *  poor  Turly !  good !  —  poor 
Tom  !  that's  somelhing  yet.'  He  is  practising  the  speech 
which  may  accord  with  his  character,  and  therefore  calls 
himself  poor  Turly^  a  name  contracted  of  Turlupiiif 
literally  a  vagabond.  He  then  goes  pn — '  goocT — ^i.  e. 
"  this  will  do.''    B. 

Foal,  When  a  man  is  over-lusty  at  legs,  then  he 
wooden  nether*stocks. 


'  '-^voa^wlty  in  this  place  has  a  double  signification.    IauHT 
nt9i  anciently  meant  saucineti. 

S09  in  Decker^s  Jftkis  be  not  a  good  play  the  Dcoilti-inii^ 
1612 : 

*' upon  pain  of  being  plagued  for  their /ttf^^raesf.**  Stxev. 

'  Over-lusty  at  legs.'  It  does  not  appear  from  either  of 
'  the  abqve  quotations,  diat  lusty  was  at  any  time  used  for 
^aue^*  It  certainly  means  $turay,  resolute,  when  not  taken 
in  'its  primitive  and  particular  sense  of  large,  corpulent, 
*  Legs'  as  well  as  ^  lusty'  is  here  employed  equivo^cally,. 
The  forced  s^ificatibn  of  legs  is  embassy,  it  is  con* 
tracted  of  legation^  (1^')— The  ambiguity  is  this.  Kent 
has  bis  ^  over-lust/  (large  or  thick)  legs  in  tlU  stoch ;  and 
aa  be  has  been  over-sturdy,  or  over-resolute  in  his  quality 
of  ambassador  from  Lear ; — ^in  the  legattons,  in  the  busi- 
nesses on  which  he  had  been  sent^  he  is  in  the  stocks*    B. 

« 

FooL  Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to  the 
eels,  when  she  put  them  i*  the  paste  alive ;  she 
rapt  'em  o'  the  coxcombs  with  a  stick,  and  cryd^ 
Down,  wantons,  down. 

«—  — tlie  cockney]  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  power 
of  this  term  of  contempt,  which,  as  the  editor  of  the  Canterbury 
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Tales  of  Chaucer  observrs^  might  have  been  ori^nally  boirowed 
from  the  kitchen.      From  the  ancient  ballad  of  the  TurMtmeni 
of  TotteHham^  published  by  Dr.  Percy  in  his  second  volume  of 
Ancient  Poetry;  p.  24,  it  should  seem  to  signify  a  cook : 
*'  At  that  feast  were  they  served  in  rich  array  ; 
".  Every  dve  and  dye  had  a  cokcnay,'* 
i.  e.  ^  ciH}k,  or  scullion,  to  attend  them. 

Shakspeare,  however,  in  Twelfth  Nighty  makes  his  Clowa 
say,  "  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber  the  world,  will  prove  a 
cockney.**  In  this  place  it  seems  to  have  a  signification  not 
unlike  that  which  it  bears  at  present ;  and,  indeed,  Chaucer  in 
his  Revel's  Talcy  ver.  4205,  appears  to  employ  it  with  such  a 
neamng: 

^  And  when  this  jape  is  tald  another  day» 
^  I  shall  be  balden  a  daffe  or  a  cokenay.** 

Meres  likewise,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Wit*t  Commomsealth^ 
1598,  observes,  that  "  many  cockney  and  wanton  women  are 
often  sick,  but  in  iaith  they  cannot  tell  where.*'  Decker,  also, 
in  his  Newesfrom  Hell,  &c.  l606,  has  the  following  passage, 
**  Tis  not  their  fault,  but  our  mother's,  our  cockering  mothers, 
who  for  their  labor  made  us  to  t)G  called  cocArnrys."  'See  the 
notes  on  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer/ Vo\.  IV.  p.  253. 
where  the  reader  will  meet  with  more  information  on  this  sub* 
ject.     Stcbv. 

Dr.  Percy  imagines  it  signifies  a  cook,  in  the  ballad  of  tht 
Tumament  of  Tottenham : 

Every  five  and  ^yQ  had  a  cokeney. 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  a  cook  or  scullion,  but  it  sdom  dish 
which  1  cannot  ascertain.     My  authority  is  the  following  epi« 
gram  from  Davies : 

He  that  comes  every  day,  shall  have  a  coqknay. 

And  he  that  comes  but  now  and  then,  shall  have  a  iat  hen. 

£p.  on  En^l.  Prov.  179*    Wual. 

'  The  Cockney.'  The  quotatioD  from  Decker's  l^ew$ 
from  Hell  leads  us  to  the  meanings  thoughruot  to  the  oar- 
ticular  meaning  of  Cockenay,  or  as  it  is  now  written  Cock* 
fi^..  To  cocker  is  to  pamper,  to  indulge  a  person  in  his 
humors.  They  who  had  been  always  kept  at  home  were 
supposed  to  be  cockered  or  pampered.  Hence  the  stigma- 
-^tizing  term  in  some  iitetances  of  Cockney  i.  e.  cockered 
person. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  to  cock$r  has  at 
this  time  precisely  the  same  meaning  that  it  had  in  former 
days. 

Hie  true  signification  of  Cockney,  howevefi  1  take  to  hft 
iimpleion,  and  not  LonJaner  metelj,  as  is  generally  con- 
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eeived  of  it.  It  is  compounded,  I  thinks  of  two  French 
words  coq*  (contracted  of  coquefredouiHe,  a  fool,  a  ninny,) 
and  nif  born.  Coq-ne  anglic^  Cockney,  i.  e.  fooUbortu 
This  derivation  or  formation  of  the  term  is  totally  different 
from  any  that  has  gone  before  ;  hut  when  duly  considered 
will  not,  perhaps,  bethought  implausible;  far-fetched  \% 
certainly  is  not.  It  should  at  the  same  time  be  observed 
that  in  the  4i]^uotation  from  the  Tournament  of  Tott^uham^ 
and  in  Davies!s  epigram,  the  word  in  question  has  two 
several  meanings :  iu  Ihe  one  if  is  spelled  Co/reTioyi  and  in 
Jhe  other  Cocknay.  The  first  (T.  of  T.)  is  Cockney  or 
fool  (as  explained  above)  and  such  zany  or  fool  was^  we 
know,  in  former  days  accustomed  to  attend  at  feasts  and 
assemblies,  for  the  amusement  of  bis  retainer.  The 
aecond  CocVnay  or  Cocken-My  signifies  cock's-egg : — that 
egg,  of  which,  according  to  the  fable,  the  Cockatrice  is  en^ 
gendered.  It  should  here  be  remarked  that  in  Shake- 
speare's time  .the  Saxon  participial  and  plural  termination 
en  was  also  used  to  mark  the  genitive  singular : — {Cpcken, 
Cock's)  jEy  or  ay  is  egg  {ey  'ftut.  an  egg.)  The  lines  in 
Davies  are  proverbial :  the  first  of  which  is  meant  to  be 
expifessive  of  a  troublesome  person,  and  is  employed  at 
pnce  in  the  way  of  censure  and  banter :  the  other  line  is 
intended  to  note  a  totally  different  character,  as  the  words^ 
'  he  that  comes  bui  now  and .  then,'  very  plaiply  shew. 
The  sense  of  tbe  epigram  is  certainly  this—''  The  inipor* 
tunate  fellow  shall  be  sent  away  ungpratified,  or  he  shall  have 
nothing  worth  :  while  the  modest  one,  lie  that  iimes  his 
visits,  shall  meet  with  neward.** 

The  diificalties  in  respect  of  this  word  cockney,  have* 
arisen  from  its  being  always  written  in  the  same  or  nearly 
the  san\e  manner,  by  reason  of  its  soutid,  though  of  various 
import.  Thus  for  instance,  *  the  Cockney'  in  our  author 
is  the  foolish  cook.  It  is  here  formed  of  Coke  (Cook)  and 
fiiais  fr.  (foolish)  which  latter  is  pronounced  ni-ai.  Hence 
*Cofte-«t-ffi— mistakenly  printed  Cockney, ^    B. 

Regi^  I  pray  you,  sn*,  take  patience  ;     Thave 
hope,  . 

You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert, 
Than  she  to  scant  her  duty. 
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Than  9hc  to  scant  her  dutj/.  The  word  scant  is  directly  cod- 
traiy  to  the  sense  intended.     The  quarto  reads ; 

slack  her  duty, 

which  is  no  better.     May  we  not  change  it  thus  : 
You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert. 
Than  she  to  scan  her  duty.' 
To  scan  may  be  to  measure  or  'proportion,     \  ct  our  author 
ases  his  negatives  wiih  such  licentiousness,  that  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  make  any  alteration. — Scant  may  mean  to  adapt y  to  fit^ 
to  proportion  ;•  which  sense  seems  still  to  be  retained  in  the  m'e^ 
chanidal  term  jcan^/ifi^.     Johh. 

Hanmer  bad  proposed  this  change  of  scant  into  scom^  but 
purely  no  alteration  is  necessary .^-^The  other  reading— ^Itfciry 
would  answer  as  well.  You  less  know  liow  to  value  her  desert, 
than  she  (knows)  to  scant  her  duty,  i.  e.  than  she  can  be  capa« 
ble  of  being  wanting  ia  her  duty.  .  Steev, 

What  our  author  intended  to  say,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  this  : 

r  have  hope  that  the  fact  wiil  rather  turn  out  y  that  yo\x 

know  not  how  to  appreciate  her  merit ^  than  that  she  knows  how 
to  scant,  or  be  deficient  in^  her  duty.  But  that  he  has  express-, 
ed  this  sentiment  inaccurately,  will,  I  think,  clearly  appear  by 
inverting  the  sentence  without  changing  a  word.  "  1  have  hope 
(says  Regan)  that  she  knows  more  [or  better]  how  to  scaiit  her 
duty,  than  you  know  how  to  value  her  desert,"  i.  e.  I  ha^e  hope, 
that  she  is  more  perfect,  more  ati  adept  (if  the  expression  may 
be  allowed)  in  the  non^performance  of  her  duty,  than  you  ar« 
perfect,  or  accurate,  in  the  estimation  of  her  merit. 

In  the  Winter's  Tale  we  meet  with  an  inaccuracy  of  the 
same  kind : 

«  "I  ne'er  heard  yet, 

"  That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 
"  Less  impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did, 
"  Than  to  perform  it." 
where,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ha3  justly  observed,  **  wanted  should  be 
had,  or  less  should  be  more** — Again,  in  Cj/mheline ;  "  — be 
it  but  to  fortify  her  judgment,  which  else  an  easy  battery  might 
lay  flat,  for  taking  a  beggar  without  less  quality.''  •,  Here  also 
less  should  certainly  be  more. 
Again,  in  Macbeth  ; 

Who  cannot  want  the  thought  how  monstrous, 
It  was  for  Malcolm  and  for  Donalbain 
To  kill  their  gracious  fether  ? 
In  this  passage,  the  author  evidently  should  have  written  can 
instead  of  cannot*    Mal. 

''I  hope. 
You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert, 
Than  she  to  scant  her  duty.*' 
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Mr.  Steevens  is  right  in  regard  to  the  above.  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Malone  are  wrong.  I'he  passage  exhi- 
bits no  such  sense  as — "  She  knows  more,  or  better  how  to 
scant  her  duty.**  The  meaning,  in  the  text,  is  perfectly 
clear.  The  latter  editor  is  also  mistaken  when  he  talks  of 
inaccuracy  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  Cymbeline,  and  Mac- 
beth. In  the  first  of  these  we  are  not  to'  understand,  as 
he  suppostes,  that  vice  wanted  more  impudence  to  gainsay, 
&c.  The  true  signification  of  the  lines  is  this — "  I  never 
heard  that  any  of  these  bolder  vices  required  less  impudence 
to  enable  them  to  gainsay,  8cc."  With  respect  to  the  quo- 
tatioti  from  Cymbeline^  see  my  note,  Act  J,  Scene  5. 
'  Less'  i?,  however,  the  proper  wc^rd.  In  Macbeth,—^*  who 
cannot  want/  8ic.  is  not  to  stand  as  a  question  ;  the  mark 
of  interrogation  must  therefore  be  struck  out.  The  imme- 
diately preceding  hemistich — '  Men  must  not  walk  too 
late,*  and  which  is  now  printed  with  a  full  stop  at  ^  late! 
should  there  have  a  comnia.  The  whole  roust  run  thus^- 

*^  Men  must  not  walk  too  late, 
:Who  cannot  w^nt  the  thought  how  monatrous 
It  was  for  Malcolm^  and  for  Donalbain^ 
To  kill  tlieir  graciobs  father.' 

'  Men  must  not  walk  too  late  at  night,  who  cannot  wrant 
the  thought,"*  i.  e.  ^<  Men  must  not  -walk  when  darkness 
covers  the  earth,  who  cannot  be  wanting  in  thought,  or  who 
cannot  hide  their  thoughts  ;"  in  other  words,  ^*  who  can- 
not so  conduct  themselves  as  to  pretend  to  see  or  acknow- 
ledge how  monstrous  it  was  in  Malcolm,"  &c.  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  which  is  :  that  they  who 
should  not  so  pretend  or  counterfeit,  would  be  in  danger 
from  Macbeth.     B. 

Lear.  Ask  her  forgiveness  ? 
Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  ho,u$e  ? 

Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  house  ?]  This  phrase 
to  me  is  unintelligible,  and  seems  to  say  nothing  to  the  pur-* 
pose:  neither  can  it  mean,  bow  this  becomes  the  order  of 
families.  Lear  would  certainly  intend  to  reply,,  how  does 
asking  my  daughter's  forgiveness  agree  with  common  fashion, 
the  established  rule  and  custom  of  nature  ?  No  doubt*  but 
the  poet  wrote,  becomes  the  use.  And  that  Sbakspeare  em- 
ploys use  in  this  significatioUf  is  too  obvious  to  want  a.proof. 
Thkob. 
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Do  yoH  but  mark  kow  this  becomes  the  house  ?]  Mr.  Theo« 
bald  says,  **  This  phrase  seems  to  say  IHtle  to  the  purpose';  ^ 
and  therefore  alters  it  to, — ^becomes  the  ««e,— ^which  signifies 
less.  The  Oxford  editor  makes  him  still  more  familiar — be> 
comctb  us.  Ail  this  Chopping  and  changing  proceeds  from  an 
utter  ignornnce  of  a  great,  a  noUe,  and  a  most  axpressive 
phrase^ — becomes  the  house; — which  signifies-  the  order  of 
families,  duties  of  relation.     Warb. 

With  this  most  expressive  phrase  I  believe  no  reader  it 
satisfied.     I  spspcct  that  it  has  been  written  originally: 
Ask  her  forgiveness  ? 

Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomcth-^thus. 
Dear  daughter,  I  confess,  &c. 
Becomes  the  house,  and  becometh  thus,  might  be  easily  con* 
founded  by  readers  to  unskilful  as  the  original  printers.  Joiiir* 

Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  may  be  supported  by  the 
following  passage  in  Milton  (m  Divorce,  book  ii.  ch.  xii* 
**  — the  restraint  whereof,  who  is  not  too  thick-sighted^  may 
sre  how  hurtful,  how  destructive,  it  is  to  the  house,  the  churchy 
and  commonwealth ! "    Tollet. 

*'  Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  \he  house." 

With  this  most  expressive  phrase,  (for  most  expressive 
it  really  is,)  every  reader  must,  at  least  every  reader  of 
^c  judgment^  be  highly  satisfied,  Tlie  envenomed 
shafts  which  Johnson  has,  on  many  occasions,  thrown  at 
the  learned  Prelate,  recoil  with  force  upon  himself.  To 
judffe  from  his  preface  he  is  a  man  of  candor ;  but  what 
will  become  of  the  declaration  there  made :  ''  They 
have  all  been  treated,  Sec.'*  (p.  57.)  vvhen  set  against 
notes  conceived  in  the  temper  of  tliat  which  b  now-  before 
ns  ?  It  is  not  permitted  to  apeak  of  Dr.  W.  as  of  Messrs. 
S.  and  T.  Attica  and  Boeotia  were  not  alike  in  soil  or 
air.    B. 

Lear.  She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train  ; 
Look'd  black  npon  me ;  struck  me  with  ber  tongue^ 
Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart. 

Looked  black  upon  me,"]  To  look  black,  may  easily  be  ex* 
plain'd  to  look  cloudy  or  gloomy.    See  Milton  : 

**  So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 

."  Grew  darker  at  their  frown.*'  Johk. 

So,  Holinsbed,  Vol.  III.  p.  1157:  «  — «-The  bishops 
-thereat  repined,  and  looked  black,"    Toubt. 
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'f  Black  upon  me"    Look'd  black  upon  me,  is  a  low 
and  vulgar  expression.     I  would  read  :  ' 

'*  Look'd  6/aAe  upon  me/' 
].  e.  *^  coldly,  wufaout  affection."  .  The  darker  of  Milton 
it  bighlj  expressive,  and  highly  beautiful.-    B. 

Lear.  No,  Regan,  thou  shalt  never  have  my 
curse  : 
Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o  er  to  harsliness. 

Th^  tender-hefted  nature!]  Ile/ted  seems  to  mean  tha 
same  as  heaved,  Tender-heftedy  \.  e.  whose  bosom  is  agitated 
by  tender  passions.  The  formation  of  such  a  participle,  F 
believe,  cannot  be  grammatically  accounted  for.  Shakspeare 
uses  heft9  for  heaxfings '\t\  The  tVititer's  Tale^  Act  11.  Boti) 
ibe  quartos  however  read,  **  tcnder-^M^erf  nature;*'  which 
may  mean  a  nature  which  is  governed  by  gentle  dispositions. 
He^t  is  an  old  word  signifying  command.  So,  in  The  War$  of 
CyrtUy  &c.  1594* 

"  Must  yield  to  he^t  of  others  that  be  free."     - 

Hefted  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.     Steev. 

"  "Iliy  tender-hefted  nature.**  **  Tender-hested,*'  i.  c. 
^  tenderly  ordained/'  is  unquestionably  the  right  reading. 
Hest  is  decree,  ordination,  established  rule*     B. 

Lear.  *Tis  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  train^ 
To  baody  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes^ 
And  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt  . 
Against  my  coming  in. 

To  scatU  my  sizes.  I'o  contract  my  allowance  or  pro- 
portions settled.    John. 

A  sizer  is  one  of  the  lowest  rank  of  students  at  Cambridge, 
and  lives  on  a  stated  allowance. 

Sizes  ^re.  certain  portions  of  bread,  beer,  or  other  victuals, 
wliich  in  public  societies  are  set  down  to  the  account  of  parti*^ 
cular  persons  :  a  word  still  used  in  colleges.     St££v. 

"  To  scant  my  sizes."  Mr.  Steeveiis's  "  bread,  beer, 
and  other  idcLuaU,^  may  not,  perhapjs,  be  generally  on'* 
derstood.  It  will,  hpwever,  Jiscme  soipe  iltustntion 
from  the  following  extract :  ^'  He  was  bred  a'  sizer  or 
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servitor  in  the  college  of  DtMin.  When  too  much  hnN 
ried  to  conclude  an  epigram,  which  happened  soinetimes 
by  the  variety  of  hia  occupation,  in  taking .'  away  the 
knives,  spoons,  forks  and  other  eatables"  &c.  Epistle  to 
G.  £•  Howard.     B. 

Lear.  Who  comes  here  ?  O  heaviens, 

Enter  Gonertl. 
If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old, 
Make  it  your  cause;   send  down,  and  take  my 
part! 

If  you  do  love  old  men^  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience f  if  yourselves  arc  old* 
Mr.  Upton  has  proved  by  irresistible  authority,  that  to 
qUow  signifies  not  only  to  permit^  but  to  approve^  and  has 
deservedly  replaced  the  old  reading,  which  Dr.  WarburtoA 
had  changed  into  hallow  obedieneet  not  recollecting  the  scrip- 
ture expression,  The  Lord  alloweth  the  righteous.  Psalm  xi. 
ver.  6.  So,  in  Greene's  Never  too  late,  l6l6  :  **  — she  cdlowe 
of  thee  for  love,  not  for  lust/'  Again,  in  Greene's  Farewell  to 
FolUe^  1617  :  'M  allow  those  pleasing  poems  of  Gutfszo, 
which  begin,  &c/'  Again,  Sir  Tho.  North's  translation  ctf 
Plutarchf  concerning  the  reception  with  which  the  death  of 
Caesar  met :  '*  they  neither  greatly  reproved,  nor  allowed  the 
fact/'  Dr.  Warburton  might  have  found  the  emendation 
which  he  proposed,  in  Tate's  alteration  of  King^  Lear^  which 
was  first  published  in  1687.    Steev. 

" O  Heavens, 

"If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
''  Allow  obedieoce,  if  yourselves  are  old, 
"  MaLe  it  your  cause  ;  send  down,  and  take  Ay  part  V* 
''Sway"   that  shall  <' allow  obedience,'^  (whether  the 
sense  of  allow  be  that  of  permit,  or  that  of  approve,) 
is  certainly  wrong.     It  were  a  waste  of  words,  however, 
to  contend   for   the  latter    meaning,    since  lliat  which 
Heaven  should  approve,  it  would  assuredly  permit :    I 
therefore  believe  that  allow  should  be  all  owe  (the  mis- 
take having  arisen  from  the  sound,)  and  that  transposition 
should  be  made  as  follows  : 
"  ■  O  Heavens, 
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**  If  yoo  do  loye  old  men  ;  if  that  yourselves  are  old, 
**  Make  h  your  cause  ;  send  down  pud  take  my  part  I 
'*  If  your  sweet  sway,  all  owe  obedience  ?** 
It  will  be  seen,  I  think,  that  the  train  of  thought  is 
liere  more  regular  than  in  the  text.    ^^  Take  my  part/'  is 
not  aa  the  Editors  imagine,  5/aireI5y,  or  side  mth  me,  but 
**  take  my  kingly  part,    a^ume  my  earthly  dominion/' 
This  the  words  '*  make  it   your  cause,*'  and  particularly 
'^  settdAo\¥n"  i.  e.  a  delegate)  will  surely  imply;  for  Had 
the  meamng  been  ''  assist  me/'  tlie  poet  would,  no  doubt^ 
have  written  ^  look  down  and  take,"  &c.  '*  watch  and 
lake  care  of/^ 

**  If  four  sweet  sway,  all  owe  obedience,"  that  h, 
^  yott  [Heaven]  having  taken  the  rule  instead  of  me^ 
obedience  will  necessarily  follow  with  all.  The  further 
implied  meaning  wilt  be — that  the  hearts  of  his  daugh- 
ters would  thus  be  turned  from  wickedness,"  and  that 
comfort  might  yet  be  his.  The  ^'  hallow  "  of  Warburtoa 
m  out  of  the  question.    B. 


Kent.  But,  true  it  is,  frooi  France  there  comes  a 
power    '  ' 

Into  this  scatter VI  kingdom ;  who  already, 
Wise  in  our  negligence,  have  secret  fee    • 
In  some  of  our  best  ports,  and  are  at  point 
To  show  their  open  banner* 

from  France  there  comes  a^power 

Into  this  scattered  kingdom  ;  who  already p 

Wise  in  our  negHgertce^  have  secret  sea 

In  some  of  our  btst  -ports w — 
Scattered  kingdom^  if  it  have  any  scnse^  gives  us  the  idea  of  a 
kingdom  fallen  into  an  anarchy :  but  that  waa^  not  the  case^ 
It.  submitted  quietly  to  the  government  of .  Lear's  two  sons  ia 
law*  It  was  divided,  indeed,  by  this  means,  and  so  hurt,  and 
weaken*d.  And  this  was  wbat  Shakspcare  meant  to  say«  who, 
without  doubtf  wroie^: 

■  — scathed  kingdom  ; — ^'  '     ■ 

1.  e.  hurt,  wounded,  impaired.  And  so  he  frequently  uses 
scath  for  hurt  or  damage.  Again,  what  a  strange  phrase  is, 
having  sea  in  a  port,  to  signify  a  fleet's  lying  at  anchor  I  which 
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is  all  it  cnn  signify,    Aiicf  what  is  stranger  still,  m  nertt  9em^ 
that  is,  lying  incognito,  like  the  army  at  Knight's  Bridge  ia 
Tke  Biehein'saL     Without  doubt  the  Poet  wrote : 
'    —t— -I— have  sjecret  seize 


In  some  of  our  best  ports  ;• 


i.  e.  they  are  secretiy  secure  of  some  of  the  best  ports,  foy  haying 
a  party  in  the  garrison  ready  to  second  any  attempt  of  their 
Enoiids,  &c.  The  exactness  of  the  expression  is  remarkable; 
he  says,  secret  seize  in  some,  not  of  some.  For  the  first  im- 
plies a  conspiracy  ready  to  seixe  a  place  on  warning,  the  other, 
a  place  already  seized.     Ware. 

The  learned  critic's  emendations  are  now  to  be  examined. 
Scattered  he  has  changed  to  scathtd :  for  scattered^  he  says, 
gives /^^  idea  of  an  anarcliy^  which  was  not  the  case.  It  is  un- 
worthy a  lover  of  iruth,  in  questions  of  grcator  liClle  moment, 
to  exaggerate  or  extenuate  for  mere  convenience^  or  for  vanity 
yerless  than  convenience.  Scattered  naturally  means  dsvided$ 
ttnsettiedf  disunited, — Next  is  offcri'd  with  great  pomp  a  change 
o(sea  to  seize  ;  but  in%  the  first  editron  the  word  ii^/ee,  for  itnr, 
in  the  sense  of  having  any  one  in^,  that  ist  at  devotion/or 
money.  Fee  is  in  the  second  quarto  changed  to  see,  mm 
which  one  made  sea  and  another  seize,      Johk. 

*  From  France  there  com^s  a  power,'  Sic.  '  A  scattered 
kingdom/as  Warburton  has  already  insiciMated^  has  scarcely 
any  meaning:  and  scatked  the  reading  proposed  by  him^ 
accords  not,  as  Johnson  observes,  with  the  then  condition 
of  the  country*  Tiie  words  immediately  foUowia^— 
'wise  in  our  negligence,'  direct  us  to  read — *  Sutured  {ue, 
saturated)  kingdom.'  The  meaning  of  the  whole  will  be — 
''  a  kingdom  grown  indoieut  as  from  satiety  or  reple- 
tion.'*    B. 


Lear.  Close  pent-up  guilts. 

Rive  your  concealing  continents. 

—-concealing  continents,—]  Continent  stands  for  that  which. 
contains  or  incloses.    JoitK. 

The  quartos  read,  concealed  centers.    Stebv. 

'  Continents.'  '  ConceaKng  Continents'  has  very  little 
force  compared,  with  'concealed  centers,*  the  true  .and 

J  roper  reading.    The  center,  with    anatomists^    is    the 
eart,    ^'  May  close  pent-up  guilts,  says  Lear,  tear  in 
pieces  your  deceitful  hearts."     d. 
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Fool»  He  that  has  a  little  tiny  wit, — 

fVith  heighi  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rainr^ 
Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  Jit ; 
For  the  rain  it>rameth  every  day* 

He  that  hwf  a  little  tiny  wit^ — ]  I  fancy  that  the  second 
line  of  this  stanza  had  once  a  termination  that  rhyntcd  with 
the  fourth ;  but  I  can  only  fancy  it ;  4br  both  the  copies 
agree.     It  was  once  perhaps  written, 

With  Jieigh  ho,  tlue  wind  and  the  rain  mi  his  way. 
The  meaning  seems  likewise  to  require  this  insertion.  **  He 
that  has  wit^  however  small,  and  finds  wind  and  rain  in  his  way^ 
must  content  himself  by  thinking  that  somewhere  or  other  it 
raineth  every  day^  and  others,  are  therefore  su0ering  like  him- 
self.'^  Yet  I  am  afraid  that  all  this  is  chimerical,  for  the  bur- 
then appears  again  in  the  song  at  the  end  oi  Twelfth  Nighty  and 
seems  to  have  been  an  arbitrary  supplement,  without  any  refe- 
lencQ  to  the  sense  of  the  song.    John. 

'He  that  has  a  little  tiny  witV — ^^I  think  with  Johnson 
Uiat  a  rhyme  Is  wanting  in  the  second  line  of  this  song, 
\We  may  prkit  rain-a  as  in  burlesque  poetry  :  and  which 
will  suit  exceedingly  ^:ell  with  the  present  character.    B* 

Edg.  Saint  JVithoId footed  thrice  the  wold; 
He  met  the  night-mare,  and  her  nine  Jold^ 
Bid  her  alight. 
And  her  troth  plight. 
And,  Aroynt  thee,  witch,  aroynt  thee  ? 

Saint  JVithoId  footed  thrice  the  woldf    . 

.He  met  the  night'tnare,  and  her  nine^fold. 

Bid  her  alight^  and  her  troth  plight ^ 

And  aroynt  thee,  witch,  aroynt  thee  f] 
.We  should  read  it  thus : 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold. 

He  met  the  mght^mare,  and  her  name  told^ 

Bid  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight. 

And  aroynt  thee,  witch,  aroynt  thee  right* 
i.  e.  depart  forthwith.     Warb. 

In  the  old  quarto  the  corruption  is  such  as  may  deserve  to  be 
Boted.  '*  Swithald  footed  thrice  the  olde  anelthu  night  moore 
and  her  nine  fold  bid  her,  O  light  and  her  troth  plight  and 
arint  thee,  with  arint  thee.**    John. 
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•  

lliere  is  no  occstsioii  for  Dr.  Warbstton's  feadtng^, 
*'  aroynt  thee  right,'*  or  depart  forthwith.     How  arofni 
could  ever  be  supposed  to  have  the  sense  of  depart,  1 . 
*iiave  aot  been  able  to  discover.     B* 

Edg.  Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  ttwer  qaf^ 

Child  Rowland  — ]  In  the  old  times  of  chivalry, 

the  noble  youth  who  were  candidates  for  knighthood,  during  the 
season  of  thfeir  probation,  were  called  Tnfans,  Varhtkf  Dam^ff- 
schf  Bffchelierg,  The  most  noble  of  the  youth  particularly,  In* 
fans:  Here  a  story  is  told,  in  some  old  ballad,  of  the  famous 
hero  and  giant-killer  Roland,  before  be  was  knighted,  who  is, 
therefore,  called  Infant :  which  the  ballad-maker  translated 
Child  Roland.     Ware.  ^ 

This  word  is  in  some*  nf  our  ballads.  There  is  a  song  of 
Child  Walter  J  and  a  Lady,    John. 

*  Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came.'  Warburton*a 
explication  is  in  part  satisfactory  :  but  it  hiust  t>e  observed 
th»t  the  epithet  child  was  formerly  applied  to  the  Knight  at 
all  times,  that  is,  however  long  his  standing  might  have 
been.  The  whole  of  the  matter  is  this :  '  Child*  is  the 
Spanish  cid,  i.  e.  brave^  valiant,  or  it  may  be  uuderstoocl 
of  the  two  Saxon  w,ords,  Cid  [contracted  of  Cidere]  and 
Cild.  confounded  perhaps  together— -the  first  signifying 
a  chider,  a     reprover^    and    by    courtesy  a  hero:     the 

'tecond  a  child,  according  to  the  ordinary  acceptation*  *Bl 

Com.  I  now  perceive,  it  was  not  altogether  your 
brothtf 's  evil  disposition  made  him  seek  his  death ; 
but  a  provoking  merit,  set  a-work  by  a  reprovable 
badness  p  himself. 

but  a  provoking  mcnY,]  i.  c.  A  merit  which  being  neg- 
lected by  the  father,  was  provoked  to  an  extravagant  act.  The 
Oxford  editor,  not  nndcrstandji^  this,  alters  it  to  provoked 
ipirit.     WiiRB. 

Provoking,,  here  means  stimulating  ;  a  merit  he  felt  in  him* 
self,  which  irritated  him  against  a  father  that  had  none. 

MoNCK  Masok. 
'  But  a  provoking  merit.'     The  Editors  do  not  under- 
atapd  this  passage.     Cornwall  is  not  talking  of  £dgar'a 
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seeking  the  death  of  his  father,  but  of  the  father's  seekii^ 
the  death  of  his  son.    B. 

Edg.  Look,  where  he  stands  and  glares  !— « 
Wantest  thou  eyes  at  trial,  madam  ? 

JFanicst,  &c.]  I  am  not  confident  that  I  understand  the 
,  meaning  of  this  desultory  speech.  When  Edgar  says.  Look 
where  he  itands  and  glares  !  he  seems  to  be  speaking  in  the 
character  of  a  mad  man,  who  thinks  he  sees  the  fiimd.  IFantt 
est  thou  eyes  at  trials  madam  ?  is  a,  question  which  appears  to 
be  addressed  to  the  visionary  Goneril,  or  some  other  abandoned 
female,  and  may  signify,  Do  yuu  want  to  attract  admiration 
tx>en  while  you  stand  at  the  bar  of  just  ice?  Mr.  Seward  propo- 
ses to  read,  wanton^ st  instead  of  wantest,     Stf.ev. 

At  trials  madam  f]  It  may  be  observed  that  Edgar,  being 
supposed  to  be  found  by  chance,  and  therefore  to  have  no  know- 
led^  of  the  n*st,  connects  not  his  ideas  with  those  of  Lear,  but 
pursues  his  own  train  of  delirious  nr  fantastic  thought.  To 
these  words,  At  trials  fnadam  ?  I  think  therefore  that  the  name 
of  Lear  should  be  put.  The  procc&s  of  the  dialogue  will  sup- 
port this  conjecture.     John. 

*  Wantest  thou  eyes  at  trial  ?'  I  think  with  Mr.  Stee- 
▼ens,  that  '  see  how  he  glares !'  means  see  how  the  fiend 
glares,  but  *  wantest  thou  eves  at  trial  madam^  ?  I  do  not 
understand.     We  may  surely  read, 

'  Wantest  thou  gies  at  trial,  madam  F' 

Lear,  in  his  frenzy,  is  proceeding  to  the  trial  of  his 
daughters.  Edgar  instantly  pretends  to  see  the  foiil 
fiend^  and  in  an  apostrophe  to  the  absent  daughters. and 
supposing  that  one  of  them  is  .arraigned,  he  says  :  **  Do 
you  want  Directors^  madam  i** — **  are  you  in  want  of 
counsel?" — ^The  implication  is  sufficiently  seen.      B. . 

Edg.  Po  de,  de  de.  Sessy,  come,  n^arch  to 
wakes  and  fairs,  and  market  towns  : 

Sessey^  come,  &c.     Here  is  sessey  again,  which  I  take  to  be 
the  French   word  cessiz  pronounced  cessey,  which  was,  I  sup- 
-pose,  like  some  others  in  common  use  among  us.     It  is  an  in- 
terjection enforcing  cessation  of  any  action,  like  be  quiet,  have 
done.     It  seems  to  have  been  gradually  corrupted  into,  so^  so^ 

WilRB. 

.    This  word  is  Wanting  in  the  quarto :  in  the  folio  it  is  printed 
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9ete.  It  is  difiicuU  in  tbh  place  to  say  what  is  meant  by  i(.' 
]t  sboald  ht  rein«mbere<t»  that  jast  before^  Eclgar  had  be«nr 
calling  on  Besty  to  come  to  him  ;  and  h^  nMiy  now  with  equal 
propriety  invite  Sessy  (perhaps  a  female  name  corrupted  fnm 
Cecilia)  to  attend  biro  lo  wakes  and  fairs*  Nor  is  it  impoasH 
ble  but  that  this  may  bo  a  part  of  some  old  soi^  and  origi*^ 
nally  stood  thus : 

Sissyj  come  march  to  wakes* 
And  fairs,  and  market  towns. — Steev. 
**  Do  de,  de,  de** —  in  the  language  of  Tom  will  mean 
give^  gire,— Stf  se.  (full  atop.)  *'  give,  giveto  bim,  or  A/m- 
ulf,  i.  e.  to  poor  Ton,  the  real  md  true  poor  Tom.^ 
Id  like  manner  he  says  in  a  former  scene :  ''Who  giv^ 
any  thing  to  poor  Tom?  do  de^  do  de,  bless  thet 
from  star-blasting  and  taking :  do  poor  Tom  some  cha- 
rity, &C.''  This  readit^  appears  the  more  plausible, 
as  be  almost*  always  speaks  in  the  third  person.  Se  se 
being  joined  together,  as,  in  the  folio,  tlie  following  printer 
made  sessy  of  them,  from  the  sound.  In  (fca  sougs  it  ta 
sisnr,  (abrev.)- Cicify. 

"  C^e,  march  to  wakes  anci  furs,  -and  mfulcet  towns/' 
is  probably  part  of  a  ballad. — "  Dolphin,  my  boy,  SessyJ* 
Here  th^  french  word  ee$$ex  is,  no  doubt,  employed :  and 
ibe  same  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew*    B* 

Gb.  Take  up^  take  tip : 
Aod-followine. 

Take  «p,  take  up.]     One  of  the  quartos  reads-^Take  up 
tkekingi  &c«— the  other^^Taka  up  to  keep^  Ac* '  Stekt* 

**  Take  up,  take  up :  and  follow  me.''  The  '^  keep  ** 
of  the  quarto  is  right, — only  that  we  muft  read,  '<  to  4he 
keep,"  that  is,  bear  away  the  king  to  the  keep  or  inner 
fort  of  Dover  Castle.  This  is  said  by  Gloster  in  the 
persuasion  that  Lear  would  there  be  in  8.afety.  The  con? 
text  will  show  that  this  is  the  true  reading.     B. 

KenL  This  rest  might  yet  have  baliu'd  thy  bip« 
ken  senses. 

Tiljf  broken  senses.]  The  quarto,  from  whence  this  s^ecb  if 
taken,  reads»— -thy  broken  sinews.  Senses  is  the  conjectural 
tmendation  of  Theobald.    St£S¥. 
''This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  seikses." 
IW  '^seines     of  Theobald  miist  not  be  Emitted, 

Shak*  I.  L 
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^Sinews'*  the  reading  of  the  quarto  is  in  mistake  for, 
timHSf  i.e«'clie  meniox  or 'akin  which' ioclosea  the  brain. 
This  akin  ia  here  auppoaed  to  be  tniured  [broken]  and 
Iwnoe  the  diatradian  of  Lear;  and  which  Kent  imagines 
may  be  'babned/  and  perhaps  remedied^  by  sleep.  We 
often  say,  erach-brainw,  to  signify  madness :  an  expres- 
sion equivalent  to  the  ^  broken  sinus'  t>f  the  text.     B. 

Com.  Pinion  him  like  a  thief,  bring  bim  before 
us : — 

Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life    . 

Without  the  form  of  justice. 

Though  uell  wefuty  not  pasa  upoii  his  lifc^ 
To  pasSf  is  to  pass  a  judicial  sentence*    John. 

The  original  of  the  jexprcssiou,  to  pass  of^any  oacmay  be 
traced  from  Magna  Cliarta : 

*'  ——nee  super  eum  ibimus,  nisi,  per  legale  judicium  pa- 


num  suorum«'' 


It  is  common  to  most  of  our  early  wrfters.  So,  in  Acolas* 
tus,  a  comedy,  1529 :  "  I  do  not  nowe  consider  the  my^chicv- 
ous  pageants  he  hath  played ;  I  do  uot  vtovf  passe  vpon  them/^ 
Again,  in  If  this  be  not  a  good  Plaff  the  Devil  is  in  It,  l6l2: 
"  A  jury  of  brokers,  impanerd,  and  deeply  swometo^o^M 
on  all  villains  in  hell.r    Stcbt. 

•    *^  Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  hia  life." 
**  Pass  upon  his  life,"  is  not  pitss  sentence.    The  ex* 
pression  is  from  the  fencing  school  £pass — thrust.]  It  is 
the  same  as  strike  at,     upon  his  life ;  and  which  is  fre- 
quently used  at  the  present  day.     B. 

Corn.  Bind  fast  his  corky  arms. 

Corky  arms,]    Dry,  withered,  husky  jirms.    Joaw. 

As  Shakspeare  appears  from  other  passages  of  this  play  to 
have  had  in  his  eye  Bishop  Harsenet*s  Declaration  of  egregious 
Popish  Impostures,  drc.  1603.  4to.  it  is  probable,  that  this 
very  expressive,  but  peculiar  epithet,  corky,  was  suggested  to 
htm  by  a  passage  in  that  very  curious  pamphlet.  *'  It  would 
pose  all  the  cunning  exorcists,  that '  are  this  day  to  be  found, 
to  teach  an  old  corkte  woman  to  writhe^  tumble,  curvet,  and 
fet(^h  her  morice  gamboles,  as  Martha  Bressier  (one  of  the 
possessed  mentioned  in  the  pamphlet)  did.**  PsrCt.  "; 

"  Bind  fast  hii>  corky  arms.''  * 

I  rather  think  that  corjcy  signifies  large,  jnfffji.  Cat' 
cous  in  old  kngndge  is  corpulent,  gross  of  iody.    When 
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die  paasftge  from  Hafsenet,  a«  quoted  by  Dr.  Percy^  M  well 
considered,  it  will  be  found  tbat  eorkie  can  bave  nO  other 
sense  than  fai,  unwieldy.  Had  the  woman  described 
been  dry  or  withered,  she  might  have  tumbled  and  cur« 
Yetted  easily  enough.  <'  Corkie  '*  %  core^m.  So  for 
ntrvouSi  he  sometimes  writes  ntfvy,  and  the  same  of 
other  words.     B* 

E€^.  Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  con- 
temn*d 
Than  still  contemned  and  flatter  d.    To  be  worst, 
The  lowest,  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune, 
Stands  sttU  in^perance,  lives  not  in  fear : 
The  lamentable  change  is  from  tlie  best ; 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.    Welcome  then, 
Thou  unsubstantial  air,  that  I  embrace ! 
The  wretch,  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  worst, 
Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts. 

,  Yet  better  tkus,  and  known  tt>  be  contemn'd,]  The  meaning 
is :  **  Tis  better  to  be  thus  contemned,  and  known  to  yourself 
to  be  contemned/*  Or  perhaps  there  is  an  error,  which 
may  be  rectified  thus : 

Yet  better  thus  unknovm  to  be  contemn'd. 
When  a  man  divests  himself  of  his  real  character  he  feels  no 
pain  from  contempt,  because  he  supposes  it  incnned  only  by  ja 
voluntary  disguise  which  he  can  throw  off  at  pleasure.     I  do 
iK>t  think  any  correction  necessary.     Jobk. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  passage  should  be  written 
thus: 

Yet  hetter  thus  unknown  to  be  conjtemn^d, 
Than  still  contemned  and  flatter'd  to  be  wor^e^ 
The  lowest^  &c. 
*rhc  quarto  edition  has  no  stop  Kftitr  Jtatttr*d,    The  first  folio, 
which  has  a  comma  there,  has  a  colon  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

The  expression  in  this  speech-^owe^  nothing  to  thy  Uasti-^ 
0D  a  more  learned  writer)  might  seem  to  be  copied  from  Virgil 
Mn.  xi.  51 : 
**  Kos  juvenem  exauimum,  ct  nil  jam  co&Iestibus  uUis 
•*  Debentem,  vano  masti  comitatnur  honore,"    Tyrw.    .. 
Lives  not  in.  fear.  '  So  in  Milton's  Par.  Reg,  fioek  III, 
"  For  where  no  hope  is  Mt,  is  left  no  fear.      Steev. 
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» 

*^  Yet  better  thiis,  tnd  kiHiwii  to  be  cMtBmvfA. — 
A  siigiit  cofTMtion  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  ghre  coin 
sistency  to  the  graenil  reasoning  of  Edgar.    I  read  and 
point  tbas :     ' 

^  Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  contemned, 

^  Than  still  contemn'd  and  ftatter'd :  To  be  worst. 

*'  The  lowest,"  &c. 
,The  sense  of  the  passage  i»  this :  ^'  It  is  better  thus  to 
know  myself  cxmtemned,  than  to  be  contemned,  yet  not 
know  it  by  reason  of  the  flatteries  which  might  be  poured 
on  roe.  [*^  To  be  worst,"}  for  that  is,  in  fact,  to  be  in 
the'worae  condition/'  He  then  goes  on:  ''Tbere  is  no 
one,  however  abject>  however  low  in  fortune,  that  does  not 
live  in  hope :  so  that  the  want  of  earthly  comforts,  and 
which  is  commonly  consideied  as  worsi,  is  not  such  in 
reality :  the  wofit  is,  to.  be  contemned  and  pattered.** 
When  he  says':  "  Welcome,  unsubstantial  air,  to  the 
wretch  whom  thou  hast  blown  nnto  die  worst : "  he  uses 
the  expressi<tn  according  to  the  notion  entertained  of  th^' 
worst  by  the  worldling,  so  different  from  that  of  the  philo-> 
Sophie  mind. 

Mr.  Steevens's  citation  from  Milton  is  cnrious.  Au 
illustration  where  the  sense  is  directly  the  reverse  of  that' 
in  our  author's  teiU !    B. 

JEdg.  World,  world,  O  world  1 

But.  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee,  - . 
Life  woi]dd  not  yidd  to  age« 

-^— : — WorM,  world,  O  world  1 

But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  ns  hate  Ihee,} 

^c  reading  of  this  passlige  has  been  explained,  but  nof 
satisiftctority.  My  explanation  of  the  poet's  sentiment  was^ 
"  If  the  number  of  changes  and  vicissitudes,  which  happen  la 
life,  did  not  make  us  toait^  and  hope  for  some  turn  of  fortone 
iov  the  better,  we  could  never  support  the  thought  of  living  to 
be  old,  on  any  other  terras.'^  And  our  duty,  as  human  crear 
tUf^,  18  piously  inculcated  in  this  reflection  of  the  author.  1 
lead   therefore,  imife  ««  wait /Aee.    Theob. 

O  world  I 
But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate  (hee, 
life  would  not  yield  to  age,] 

The  sense  of  this  obscura  passage  is,  O  world  I  so  much  am 
human  minds  Captivated  with  thy  pl^uresi  that  were  it  .a#t 


for  those  successive 'miaerits,  each  wone  than  the  oth«r»  wliick 
overload  the  scenes  of  lifc»  we  should  never  be  williog  to  sab» 
mit  to  death,  though  the  infirmities  of  old  age  would  teach  us 
to  chuse  it  as  a  proper  asylum.  Besides,  by  uaiiiternipted 
prosperity,  which  leaves  the  mind  at  case,  the  body  would 
generally  preserve  such  a  state  of  vigor  as  to  bear  up  lo^g 
against  the  decays  of  time.  These  are  the  two  reasons^  I  sup* 
pose,  why  he  said. 

Life  would  not  yield  to  age. 
And  how  much  the  pledsures  of  the  body  pervert  the  mind'f 
judgment,  and  the  perturbations  of  the  miod  disorder  the  body^a 
frame*,  is  known  to  hII.     Warb. 

Yield  to  signifies  no  more  than  give  vay  to%  sink  under^  ia 
opposition  to  the  struggling  witky  bearing  up  against  the  infip- 
aiities  of  age,     Hak. 

"  O  world  I 
''  But  that  thy  strange  mutations  jnak€  us  hatf  thee^ 
'f  Life  would  not  yield  to  age/* 

It  is  wholly  ioipossible  tbait  such  an  expression  aa  '  li£l 
woiJd  not  yield  to  age/  should  have  faUen  from  the  pen 
of  Shakspeare.  He  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher,  too 
well  acquaifnted  with  the  order  of  nature  to  employ  it  at 
her  language,  or  to  think  of  establishing  it  for  a  truth.'  I 
should  auppoae,  indeed,  that  scarcely  any  one  who  had  th« 
discourse  of  reason,  would  talk  in  such  a  manner :  yet  the 
editor^,  by  attempting  tp  explain  the  present  reading,  jappear 
to  be  of  a  different  opimon.  The  passage  is  slightly  cor^ 
nipt.  '  Life*  should  be  irfe,  i.  e.  love,  particular  regard 
to*  By  '  stranse  mutations'  I  uiideratand--20odf  enjcved 
for  a  time,  ana  then  mddenly  succeeded  hy  evit^  llie 
whole  may  be  interpreted  as  follows — <'  O  world !  thou 
hast  many  attractions  ;  and  we  should  not  fail  to  love  thee, 
even  to  our  latest  years ;  were  it  not  that  thou  unconcern- 
edly aeest  us  thrown,  nay  often  belpest  to  throw  us,  from 
the  flsnvs'mit  of  prosperity  to  the  pit  of  adversity —«•  by 
which  we  are  the  rather  led  to  hate  me/'  As  to  the  expl^ 
cation  of  Hanmer^  it  does  nothing  in  dle^caae :  the  pAysj* 
ro/  objection  will  yet  remain.    B. 

• 

Edg^  Poor  Tom's  a^old— I  cannot  daub   h 
further.  Aside. 


> J  cannot  daub  iV- 


-]  i.  e.  Disguise,    Wa^b* 
ler/    **  I  cannot  fool  it 


'  I  cannot  daub  it  further/    **  I  cannot  fool  it  any 
longer.**    Dauber^  fir.  to  fool;  to  banter.    B. 


I 


/ 
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Glo.  Let  the  superfluous,  and  lust-dieted  man^ 
That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  be  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power  iquiekly ; 

That  slaves  your  ordinance^ ]  Superfluous  is  here  used 

for  one  living  in  abundance.  But  the  next  line  is  corrupt. 
The  only  sense  1  knp^  of,  in  which  slates  your  ordinance  can 
be  understood/ is  when  men  employ  the  form  or  semblance  of 
religion  to  compass  their  ill  designs.  But  this  will  not  do  here. 
•Gloster  is  speaking  of  such  who  by  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
prosperity  are  grown  wanton,  and  callous  to  the  misfortunes  of 
others ;  such  as  those  who  fearing  no  reverse,  slight. and  neg- 
lect, and  therefore  may  be  said  to  brave  the  ordinance  of 
heaven;  which  is  certainly  the  right  reading.  And  this  is 
thesecond  ,time  in  which  slaves  has^  in  this  play,  been  read  for 
braves.     Warb. 

The  emendation  is  plausible,  yet  I  doubt  whether  it  be  right. 
The  language  of  Shakspearc  is  very  licentious,  and  his  words 
have  often  meanings  remote  from  the  proper  and  original  use. 
To  slave  or  beslave  another  is  to  treat  him  icith  terms  of  indigo 
niiy :  in^a  kindred  tense,  to  slave  the  ordinance,  may  be,  to 
slight  ot  ridicule  it,    Johk. 

*  That  slaves  your  ordinance.'  ''Slave^  in  both  the  passa- 
ges quoted  by  Mr.  Steevensis  enslave:  but  that  is  «  sense 
which  wiil  not  suit  here,  for  we  cannot  talk  6f  enslaving 
an  ordinance.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Poet 
wrote ; 

^  Who  slives  your  ordinance/ 

To  slive  is  an  old  word  signifying  to ^creep  or  go  about 
dronisbly.  '*  Let  the  man,"  says  Sbak^peare,  **  who  is  in^ 
different  to,  or  negligent  of  your  decrees,  quickly  feel  your 
power."    B. 

Jib.  Thou  changed  and  self-cover  d  thing,  few 

shame, 
Be-monster  not  thy  feature. . 

Thou  changed,  and  self-coverM  Miw^,— 1  Of  these  lines  there 
it  but  ons  copy,  and  the  editors  are  forced  upon  cobjecture. 
They  have  published  this  line  thus  : 

Thou  changed  and  self-converted  thing ; 
but  I. cannot  but  think  that  by  self^over^d  the  author  meant, 
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thoti  that  hast  disguised  Datnre  by  wickedness :  then  that  hast 
Md  the  woman  under  the  fiend.     Jo'hiv. 

I  think  it  not  improbable  but  that  the  poet  might  write 
^  self-coiivict/'  (contraction  of  self-convicted,)  alludiiig  to 
her  open  and  violent  abuse  of  her  fiidier.     B. 

Gon.  But  being'  widow,  and  my.  Gloster  with 
her. 
May  all  tiie  building  in  my  fancy  plnck 
Upon  my  hateful  life. 

'  Upon  my 'hateful  life/  '  -Hateful  life'  b  not>  in  this 
place,  a  life  which  causes  abhorrence,  but  one  which  is 
affkorrent,    which  is  filled  with  hate.     B. 

Gent.  Patience  and  sorrow  strove 

Who  should  express  her  goodliest      You  have 

seen 
Sunshine  .and  rain  at  once ;  her  smiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  better  day. 


•her  smiles  and  tears 


Were  like  a  betlelr  day,  ]    " 

It  is  plain,  we  should  read, a  wetter  May* 

i.  e.  A  sprins  season  wetter  than  ordinary,     ^a&b. 

We  should  readj 

'* the  better  day,^ 

The  sense  is  t^en  sufficiently  clear. 

^*  You  have  seen,"  says  the  gentleman, ''  sunshine  and 
rain,  at  once :  Cordelia's  smiles  and  tears  were  like  th^ 
better  day,"  t.  e.  like  to  that  day  in  which  aunshine  prevails 
over  rain.    B* 

Kent.  Made  she  nonverbal  question  ? 

Made  she  no  verbal  question  ?]  Dr.  Warburton  would  substi-* 
tute  quests  from  the  Latin  questus^  i.  e.  complaint :  because, 
lays  he,  what  kind  of  t/uestion  could  she  make  but  verbal.  Stebv. 

1  do  not  see  the  impropriety'  of  xferbal  question  :  such  pleo^ 
nasms  are  common.  So  we  say,  my  ears  have  hetfrd^  tjijf  eyes 
hone  beheld.    Besides,  where  is  the  word  quest  to  be  found } 

JOHK, 
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^  Verbal  queytbn.^  ^  Verbal*  is  bere  u$^  in  the  sense 
of  Verbose :  '  was  she  pot  esLuberant  in  words  r  was  she 
not  pro)ix — particular  in  lier  questions  f  This  may  well 
,be  supposed  of  Cordelia,  and  the  more  so  by  Kent,  who 
knew  her  gpodaess  and  lovf  of  her  father.  And  we  fii^ 
indeed j  that  such  were  her  inquiries^'  ^Vhat !  i'  the  storm  t 
¥  tli^  night  r    B, 

Gent.  What  ?  i"  the  stortn  f  f  the  mght  ? 
Ltt  pity  not  be  betwoedi  There  she  shook 
The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes, 
And  clamor  moisten'd  her  j  thpn  away  she  started 
To  deal  with  grief  alone. 

Let  fUy  not  he  believed  /]  u  e.  Let  not  such  a  thing  as  pity  ' 
be  supposed  to  cfxisti  Thus  the  old  copies;  but  t|ie  modcrq 
editors  have  hitherto  rc&d« 

•Let  pity  not  believe  it!  Steev. 

"  Let  pity  npt  be  believed  "    I  shoidd  prefer  f>eleved^ 
}.  e.  left,  abandoned. 

"  Let  pity  not  be  bclcved ! "' 
i.  e.    '^  Let  not  pity  be  abanfloned !     |et  pot  pity    bfi 
wholly  thrown  off  as  unwoithy  of  us."     B. 

And,  clamor  moisten'd,]  It  is  not  impossible  but  Shak- 
speare  might  have  formed  this  fine  picture  of  Cordelia's  agony 
from  loly  writ,  in  the  conduct  of  Joseph ;  who,  being  np 
longer  able  to  restrain  the  vehemence  ot  his  afic^tion,  coni- 
nianded  all  his  retinue-  from  his  presence ;  and  then  loepi 
^lovdj  and  discovered  himself  to  his  brethren.  ,  Th^ob. 
.  Clmhor  moisten'd-  her ;]  that  is,  htr  Qut'Ctit$  were  accom^ 
ponied  irith  tears*     Jo  1117. 

*  •*  And  clamor  moistened  her/*  I  do  not  liVe  thit 
**  fine  picture  "  of  a  lady  moistened  by  clamof.  Besidej^ 
enough  had  been  already  said  of  Cordelia's  tears.  I  read : 

^'  And  clamor  motioned  her.     Then  away  she  Parted 

"  To  pine  with  grief  alone/' 
]« e.  '*  She  became  agitated  with  passion,  or  seized  with  a 
jcind  of  phrensy  :  after  which  she  started  away  to  inonni' 
alone/'    A  natural  i|nd  beautiful  picture !  B, 

*  ^ent.  WfU,  Sir :   Jhe  poor  distr^sed  Lear  U 
r  the  town : 
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Who  soiuetines,  in  hb  b^ter  tune,  iien(iefhbet9 
What  we  are  come  about;  and  by  qo  means 

« 

Will  yield  to  see  his  daugbter. 

<<  Whp  fOQielimes  ip  his  better  tune  remembBrsw'^ 
This  *^  better  tune  **  should  be  better  '*  lunty  "  i.  e.  soniii 
femission  of  his  madness,   of  k'n  lunatic  ^t«     ^^ 

Cor.  O  dear  fathier, 
It  is  thy  business  that  I  go  about ; 
Therefore  great  Francp 
My  qnouming,  and  important  tears,  hath  pitied. 

Intportant.']  In  other  places  of  tbii  t^Qtbor  for  importunaiB. 
John* 

'^  Important  tears  ^  mean  not  that  she  wa^  whining  or 
hnportunaie:    bec^ide,    she  had  already  mentioned    her 
fnourning,     ^*  Important  tears  "  signify  the  greatness^  the 
importance  of  her  pause ;  a  cause  that  had  for  its  object  ' 
fio  less  than  the  preservation  of  herfather's  life.    B. 

Edg.  From  the  dread  sunfinit  pf  this  chalky  * 

•  -      * 

bourn : 
]Look  up  a- height ;— the  shrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
pannot  be  seen  ov  heard^ 

Chalky  bourn.]  Bourn  seems  here  to  signify  a  hiU^  Its 
comrooB  signification  is  a  brook.  Milton  in  Comvs  nses 
iosktf  bourn,  in  the  same  sense  perhaps  with  Shakspeare.  But 
in  both  authors  it  may  mean  only  a  boundary.    John. 

*f  Chalky  bourn" — we  shoiud  read  "  home/'  a  bounds 
ajy,  to  distinguish  it  from  bourn,  a  brook  or  river,* 
l^oum,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  is  in  this  place  a  hill, 

Hills^  it  is  well-l^nown,  serve  in  severar parts  of  the 
world  aa  boiindaries  of  particiilar  countries,  such  are  the 
Alpsj  the  PyreneeSi.  &c.  &c.  llie  term  borne,  therefore^ 
wmch  originally  signified  qothiug  more  than  boumlary^ 
*was  at  length  corruptedly  employed  to  signify  the  hill 
Itself— and  thence  '^  chalky  borne,  bosky  borne,''  See.    B#  * 

Edg.  Therefore,  thou  happy  father^^ 
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Think  that  the  cleareM  gods^    i^ho   nutke  then^ 

honoi^s 
Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  preserved  thee. 

The  clearest  godt^-^The  purust ;  the  most  free  from  eTil. 

I  should  thmk  the  poet  vrrote  ^dearest  gods*^  He 
frequently  apphes  the  epithet  dear  to  the  gods.  The  c 
and  I,  in  clearest,  when  joined^  make  a  perfect  d,     B. 

Lear.  O,  well-flown,  bird  I — i*  the  clout,  F  the 
clout :  hewgh ! — 

O,  well  JtoTcn,  bird  !]  Lear  is  here  raving  of  arcJieryy  and 
shooting  at  Ms,  as  is  plain  by  the  words  i'  the  dout^  that  is, 
the  vhite  mark  they  set  up  and  aim  at :  hence  the  phrase,  to 
kit  the  ukiie.  So  that  we  must  read»  0»  well;flo'wn^  barb! 
i.  e.  the  barbed  or  bearded  arrow.     Wahb. 

^*  Weli-flown  bird/'  There  is  no  connection"  in  ^tbis 
speech  of  Lear,  no  regular  train  of  reasoning,  hird 
may  therefore  stand,  and  for  the  Falconer's  expression*  B. 

Lear.  Behold  yon'  simpering  -dame, 
Whose  face  between  her  forks  pxesageth  snow ; 
That  minces  virtue,  and  does  slia)ce  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name, 

Wkosf  face  between  her  forks.]     The  construction  is  not 
•*  whose  face  between  her  forti,  &c.*'  but  "  whose  face  pre- 
sages snow  between  her /orif."     So  in  Timon,  Act  IV.  sc.  iii* 
*^  Whose  blush  does  (haw  the  consecrated  snow 
"  That  lies  on  Dian's  lap."  Canons  of  Criticism. 

To  preserve  the  modesty  of  Mr.  Edwards's  happy  explana- 
tion, I  can  only  hint  a  reference  to  the  word  fouTcheure  in 
Cbtgrave's  Dictionary,     Steev. 

-  "  Whose  face  between  her  forks/' 

This  Hiappy  explanation  of  Mr.  Edwards/  as  Mr.  S. 
is  pleased  to  call  it,  must  be  considered  as  singularly  ti/i- 
Aappv, — to  say  little  in  regard  of  its  modesty:— for 
should  this  modest  interpretation  be  admitted,  we  must  of 
necessity  read  J'ork,  If  forks  j  however,  must  be  retained 
in  the  text,  Warburton's  explication  will  be  t^e  tru/e  one. 
But  I  am  stiil  of  opinion  that  ^  forks  *  shoald  be  forks. 
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i.  €.  feanj  terr^n    (fee  word  is  foiind  in  Chaucer)  aiid 

that  the  reading  should  be  as  follows : 
*^  Behold  pron  dame,  whose  hct  presages  snow ;' 
''  That  minees  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head 
*^  At  pleasure's  name,— simpering  between  her  ferks.*' 
'^  Behold  yott  dame  :  observe  her  affected  coyness  and 

modesty  :  note  her  well,  and  [betwlsen  her  ferks]  amid 

all  her  fears  and  terrors^  you  shall  yet  find  her  simpering 

at  the  name  of  pleasure."    B. 

Lear.  I  will  die  bravely,   like  a  bridegroom; 
what? 

I  will  be  jovial. 

'^  Die  bravely  like  a  bridegroom/^  and  ''  I  will  be 
jovial,"  must  be  wrong.  We  may  read  :  ^^  I  wilj  hid 
bravely/'  i.  e^ ''  I  will  invite  many  and  be  jovial."  When 
we  recollect  that  the  types  were  illrshaped  in  Shakspeare's 
tiine^  and  the  printing  bad,  the  mistake  is  easily  made.    B« 

Mdg^  Reads  the  ktter. 

Let  our  reciprocal  votes  be  remembered.  You 
have  many  opportunities  to  cut  him  off:  if  your 
'mil  want  not^  time  and  place  ^ill  be  fruitfully 
offered.  There  is  nothing  done^  if  he  return  the 
conqueror :  then  am  I  the  prisoner,  and  his  bed 
my  gaol ;  from  the  loathed  warmth  whereof  de- 
liver me,  and  supply  the  place  for  your  labor. 
Your  (wife,  so  I  would  say)  affectionate  servant, 

G0N£RIX.. 

Affectionate  servant. "l  After  iervaht,  one  of  the  quartos  hns 

this  strange  continuation:    " and  for  you  her  owne  for 

venter^"  Gonerili.     Stebv. 

**  Affectionate  servant/^  This'' strange  continuation/'  as 
Mr.  Steevens  calls  it,  and  which,  from  his  having  marked 
venter  in  ItaHcs,  it  may  be  presumed,  he  considers  as 
faw^aWy  should  certainly  be  restored  to  the  text.  As  it 
now  stands,  it  is,  no  doubt,  umntelligible.    The  .whole  of 
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_  » 

Ae  oNitter/howeter,  b  ftb :  '^  f»  wider  **  iMfll  h« 
"iif^Xtxk  foventtr^  i.  ^,  ckerkketf  MUftpmrier.  Sbakspetre 
hte  formed  the  worll  fipooi  the  Latui  fov€0,  nmA  by  the 
same  analogy  as  nomrishm^  is  formed,  fimn  iiailno^  and 
iMvcr  from  tnoveo.  Goneril  would  inmnate  to  Edmund, 
Aat  ahe  cherishes  or  .takes  care  of  herself  for  his  sake. 
*^  And  for  you  her  own  fotenter/'  i.e.  ''And  for  yea, 
9f  yonr  sake^  the  cherisher  of  hersdf/'    B. 

Cor.  O  thou  good  Keot,  how  shall  I  live,  and 
work. 
To  match  tb;  goodness  ?  My  life  will  be  too  shorty 
And  every  measure  fail  me. 

Ettrf  meoBure  fail  aic.]  AH  good  if hich  I  shall  allot  thee,^ 
#r  aiS0Mure  out  lo  tbee,  will  be  Scanty.     Johv* 

**  Measure  "  here  is  effort^  tndeavonr*  Measurti  #** 
l^.  "  Every  thing  1  may  devise  or  plaa  for  thy  advail^ 
tlige/'fcc.    fi.  ^^ 

£dm.  Know  of  the  duke,    if  his  last  purpose 
hold; 
Or.  whether  since  he  is  advised  by  aught 
To  clmnge  the  opurse ;  {]e*9  full  of  alteration, 
And  self^repTOving. 

^^ of  altomtion.]    One  of  the  quartos  read, 

— — — of  abdication,     Steev. 
— '  Of  alteration.'  Full  of  alteration  is  a  very  feeble  exm 
pressiqn.      i  think  the  '  abdication*  of  the  quarto  may 
be  printed  in  mistake,  for  abjection*    Resd     ■   ' 

^<  He  is  fuil  of  abjectioi^       ^ 
^*  And  self-reproving.** 
^  e.  ^*  He  is  ever  despairing,  mesn*spiriled,  and  a  setfre^ 
prover,,  &c.''  ^ 

Yet  '  full  of  abdication'  may  be  r^^t,  9ieaning— -* 
eilger  to  give  up  his  power,   (o  lay  down  hw  stale.    B.     ^ 

JSrfw.  The  enemy's    in  view,   draw    uji  ypur 
powers. 
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Here  is  tiie  guess  of  their  tafue  strength  rad  iwc^s  ^ 
By  diligent  discovery. 

Here  it  tke  guess,  &cO  The  modern  editors  ready  Hard  i» 
the  gae«8.  >  So  the  quartos.  But  had  the  discovery  been  dili* 
gsnU  the  guess  could  not  ha^  proved  so  diflkuk,  I  haw 
given  the  true  reading  from  the  folio.     St8BT« 

*  Here  is  the  guess.*  But  if  ^tscot^ery  was  madey  it€o«M' 
not  be  a  ness.    We  must  read  gHtse  (guise^  facon^  fr.y 
forffif  fashton,    *'  Here  is  die  fasnion,  form  or  order  of' 
tiieir  baUle.''    B. 

Eig*  What,  in  ill  thou^ts  again  ?  Men  must 

endure  ' 

Tfarir  going  hence,  even  as  their  oeming  hither :     r 

Ripeness  ie alL  ,,  ' 

ttiptnnt  i$  «//.^  i.  e.    To  be  readj/^  prepared^  k  alL 
Hiesftme  seatimetit  occun  in  Ujomkt,  scetie  the  last : 

•*  — if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come : '  the  readines$         [ 
i#  a//.**    Srifisv. 
'  BtipeneM  i§  alL'    Are  we  not  by  '  ripeness/  to  iuk}^ 
stand  old  qge  ?  "  It  is  not  permitted  us  to  seek  out  deajtji  i. 
we  must  wait  his  coming.'*     fi. 

E(^.  Let  us  exchange  charity,  ' 

I  am  no  less  in  blood  than  thou  art,  Edmund; 

Lei  us  exchange  cihiTily.]  Our  author  by  negligence  give%  his 
heathens  the  sentiment^  and  practices  of  Christianity.  .   In 
Hamiet  there  is  the  same  solemn  act  of  final  reconciliaction,  "but 
with  exact  propriietyy  for  the  personages  are  Christians : 
^*  Exchange  forfivencss  with  me,  noble  Hamlet,''  &c.  Johi^. 
.   '  Let  us  exchange  charity.'    This  objection  of  Johnson 

II  AivoloiiSv  Caority  (that  is,  the  love  of  his  fellow) 
might  be  ifcjioini  as  well  to  tlie  Pagan  as  to  the  Cbristiaiu 
Whether  the  Aeok^kid  virtue  has  been  better  prac^u^^ 
ii  ft  ^pmtioo  not  to  be  r^solvcMl  here.    B. 

•   Mig.--. — ^This  would  have  seemM  a  period 
To  such  as  love  not  sorrow ;  but^  an(Mhei»  {-«». 
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> 

To  amplify  tooonucb^  would  make  much  more^ 
And  top  extremity 

Thu  would  havc^fettn'd  a  period 
To  such  as  love  not  sorrow :  but  another. 
To  amplify  too  muck^  would  make  muck  more, 
And  top  extremity  I 
The  reader  easily 'sees  that  this  reflection  refers  to  the  Bastard  s 
dcsiriug  to  hear  more ;  and  to  Albany's  thinking  he  had  said 
enough.    But  it  is  corrupted  into  miserable  nonsense.     We 
should  read  it  thus :         ^ 

This  would  have  scem'd  a  period.     But  such 
As  love  to  amplify  another's  sorrow. 
To  much,  would  make  much  more,  and  top  extremity. 
i.  e.  This  to  a  common  humanity  would  have  been  thought 
the  utmost  of  my  sufferings;    but  such  as  love  cruelty  are 
always  for  adding  much  to  more,  till  they  reach   the  cxtrc* 
mity  of  misery;     Warb. 

*'  This  M^ouid  have  seem'd  a  period/'  8cc.  The  passage 
18  readered  obscure,  by  misplacement  of  a  few.  of  £e 
words,  and  from  not  having  thrown  them  into  parentbetiai. 
I  regufate  it  thus : 

"  This  would  have  seem'd  a  period 
''  To  such  as  love  not  sorrow  :  but,  another ; — » 
''  (Too  much  to  amplify  !)  M'ould  make  much  more, 
"  And  top  extremity.  " 
Thus  arranged,  the  lines  require,  no  explication   whatever : 
the  meaning  is  level  to  all. 

They  seem  to  be  spoken  aside.    B. 

Kent.  Is  this  the  prodiis'd  eud.^ 
Edg.  Or  image  of  that  horror  ? 
jilb.  Fall,  and  cease  ! 

Or  image,  &c.]  These  two  exclamations  are  given  to  Ed- 
gar antf  Albany  in  the  folio,  to  animate  the  dialogue,  and  em- 
ploy all  the  persons  on  the  stage ;  but  they  are  very  obscure. 
JoiiK. 

Or  image  of  that  horror  f]  In  the  first  fofe  this  short 
speech  of  Edgar '  (which  seems  to  be  only  an  additicMi  to  the 
preceding  one  of  Kent)  ha&.a  fuU.stop  at  the  end.  ^*  Is  this 
conclusion/'  says  Kent,  '*  such  as  the  pi:escDt  turn  of  af&irs 
seemed  to  promise  ?  Or  is  it  only,"  replies  Edgar,  "  a  repre- 
sentation of  that  horror  which.  w,e  snppose  to  be  real  I''  A 
similar  expression  occurs  4t  the  beginning  of  the  play. — ^  I 
have  told  you  what  I  have  «een  and  heard,  but  faintly ;  no> 
thing  like  the  image  and  horror  of  it/'    St£Ev. 
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It  appears  to  nve,  that  by  tbe  prwmsed  tnd  Kent  <ioes  not 
mean  that  conclusion  which  the  state  of  their  afTairs  seemed 
to  promise;  but  the  end  of  the  world.  In  St.  Mark's  gospel, 
wben  Christ  foretels  to  his  disciples  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  is-  describing  (o  them  the  signs  that  were  to  precede  and 
mark  tbe  approach  of  our  final  dissolution,  he  says,  **  For  a  a 
those  days  shall  be  affliction^  §uch  as  was  not  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  creation,  which  God  created,  unto  this  time, 
neither  shall  be;"  and  afterwards,  he  8ays»  *'  Now  the  bro- 
ther shall  betray  the  brother  to  death  ;  and  tbe  father  the 
son  ;  and  children  shall  rise  up  against  their  parents  and  skail 
cause  Shem  to  he  put  to  death"  Kent,  in  contemplating  the 
unexampled  scene  of  exquisite  aiUlction  which  was  then 
before  him,  and  the  unnatural  attempt  of  Goneril  and  Regaa 
against  their  father's  life,  recollects  those  ^lassages,  and  asks, 
"  whether  that  .w^  the  end  of  the  world,  that  had  been  fore* 
told  us  ?  '^  To*  which  Edgar  adds,  **  or  only  a  rcpresentatioQ- 
and  resemblance  of  |hat  horror/' 

There  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  same  passages  in  Scrip* 
ture  in  a  speech  of  Gloster's,  which  he  makes  in  the  second 
scene  of  the  first  act : 

These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun,  &c.         See  p«  406. 

If  any  critics  should  urge  it  as  an  objection  to  this  explana- 
tion, that  the  persons  of  the  drama  are  Pagans,  and  of  coune    - 
unacquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  they  give  Shakspeare  credit 
for  more  accuracy  than  I  fear  he  po^scsscdM.     M.  MASOif. 

Ke/U.  Is  this  the  prontis'd  eiid? 

Edffar^  Or  image  oJT  that  horror  I 

Alo.  FaU  and/caa^. 

Mr.  Moock  Mateo's  interpretation  of  the  exdaoMil6rj 
queatioiM  of  Ketit  and  E^dgar  is  partioriarly  happy.  Au 
objecdon  might  be  raited  by  sosne,  indeed,  in  fegaid  to 
the  word  promise  which  impUea  a  good  or  benefit,  to  b6 
grants  in  af ter<-tiine :  but  k- seems  to  be  nsedbjonr 
poet  as  merely  expressive  of  prediciion,.d€clriratiou;  ea 
that  nothidg  can  justly  be.  urged  agftinst  it.  Tbe  ansii^er 
of  Albany,  however,  to  these  questions  has  not  been  pro** 
perly  explained :  [  will,  therefore,  endeuvour  to  ^t 
the  meaning.  We  must  suppose  then,  that  the  words  of 
Kent  and  Edgar  are  understood  by  the  Duke  in  precisely 
the  same  sense  as  they  are  by  Mr.  M.  and  that  struck  with 
awe  and  fear  he  exclaims—''  fall  and  cease  !  "  which  may 
be  thus  paraphrased. — '*  Yes,  the  work  of  horror  is  begun : 
the  [fall]  overthrow  [and  cease]  the  extinction  of  all 
things!  Yes,  the  destruction  of  the  world  is  near  at 
handr  B, 


Lear.  And  tny  poor  fool  is  hanged !  No,  ho,  txi 
life. 

And  my  fotxr  fool  is  hanged  f]  This  is  an  expression  of 
tenderness  for  his  dead  Cordelia  (not  his  ibol|  as  some  have 
tbougbt)  on  whose  lips  he  is  still  intent,  and  dies  away  while* 
be  is  seal ching  for  hh  their. 

•  I  may  add  that  tke  Fool  of  Lear  was  long  ago  forgotten^ 
Having  filled  the  space  allotted  faim  in  the  arrangement  of  ther 
{>]ay,  he  appears  to  have  been  silently  withdrawn  in  the  sixth 
tcene  of  the  third  act. — That  the  thoughts  of  a  father-  in  the 
bitterest  of  all  moments,  while  his  favorite  child  lay  dead  in 
his  arms,  should  recur  to  the  antic  who  had  formerly  diverted 
him,  has  somewhat  in  it  that  I  cannot  reconcile  to  the  idea  of 
genuine  sorrow  and  despair. 

Besides  this,  Cordelia  *was  recently  hanged  ;  but  we  kno# 
Aot  that  the  Pool  had  suffered  in  the  same  manner^  nor  can 
imagine  why  he  should.  The  party  adverse  to  Lear  was  little 
interested  in  the  fate  of  his  jester.  The  only  use  of  him  wa» 
to  contrast  and  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  his  tnaster ;  and,  dial 
purpose  being  fully  answered^  the  poet  a  'solicitude  about  4ritt 
was  at  an  end. 

The  term — poor  fool  might  indeed  have  misbecome  the 
mouth  of  a  vtesal  commiserating  the  untimely  end  of  a  prin« 
eesB,  but  has  no  impropriety  when  used  by  a  weak,  old,  dh» 
tracted  king ;  in  whose  mind  the  distinctions  of  nature  only 
aurvive,  while  he 'is  uttering  his  last  frantic  exclamations  over 
a  murdered  daughter.     Stbet-. 

^  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd.''  I  read  ^  fure  soot  *' 
n  hang'dl-^tire  m  the  sense  of  hmoetfrt,  hee  from  all 
kuputed  crime.  Soot  for  sweet,  a  word  of  eodeannent. 
^  And  my  innocent  sweet,  or  my  sweet  tMtiorAtl  is  mur- 
dared ! ''  The  Httle  difference  in  sound  between  pure  and 
foer  might  lead  to  mistake :  while  in  soeft  the  s  was  scarcely 
distinguishable  (romf:  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of 
t  in  respect  of  /.  This  latter  word  (sootf  is  used  by 
Gbaucer  and  Spenser.  Sbakspeare  has  it  hkewise  in  the 
l\Bmpest-*-^^  my  soot,  my  tutor.      B. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

lago.  One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine^ 
A  fellow  ahnost  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife ; 

In  a  fait  wife.]  In  the  former  editions  this  hath  been  printed,  a 
fair  wife  ;  but  surely  it  must  from  the  beginning  have  been  a  mis- 
take,  because  it  appears  from  a  following  part  of  the  play,  that 
Cassio  was  anr  unmarried  man :  on  the  other  hand,  his  beauty  is 
often  hinted  at,  which  it  is  natural  enough  for  rough  soldiers  to  treat 
^ilh  scorn  and  ridicule.     I  read  therefore : 

'   '*  A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  phyz.**  Hakm. 

•^ 1 a  Fioreniine^ 

A  fellow  almoit,  damrCd  in  a  fair  wife. 
But  it  was  lago,  and  not  Cassio,  who  was  the  Florentine,  as  ap- 
pears Irom  act  iii.  sceiic  i*    The  passage  therefore  should  be  read 
thus: 

•Florentine's, 


**  A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife.'' 
.These  are  the  words  of  Othello  (which  lago  in  this  relation  repeats) 
and  signify ,that  a  Florentine  was  an  unfit  person  for  command,as  being 
always  a  slave  to  a  fair  wife ;  which  was  the  case -of  lago.  The  Ox- 
ford Editor,  supposing  this  was  said  by  lago  of  Cassio,  will  have 
Cassio  to  be  the  Florentine ;  which,  he  says,  is  plain  from  many 
passages  in  the  play^  lightly  'understood.  But  because  Cassio  was 
no  married  man  ^though  1  wonder  it  did  not  ai>pear  he  was,  from 
some  passages  rightly  understood  J  he  alters  the  line  thus : 

*'  A  fellow  almost  damaM  in  a  fair  phyz," 
A  White-friars'  phrase.  Warb. 

SHAki  I.  M 
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As  Mr.  Theobald's  note  or  this  passage  appears  to  have  been  . 
written  in  concert  with  Dr.  Warburton,  it  were  useless  to  insert  ^ 
them  both.     'I'he  former,  however,  concludes  his  observations  thus : 

"  lagOy  not  Castiuy  was  the  Florentine  ;  lago  not  Cassioj  was  the 
married  man  ;  lago's  wifb  attends  Desdemona  to  Cyprus ;  Cassia 
has  a  mistress  there,  a  common  strumpet ;  and  lago  tells  him  in 
the  fourth  act : 

"  She  gives  it  out  that  you  shall  marry  her," 
which  would  be  absurd,  \(  Cassia  had  been  already  married  at  Venice* 
Besides,  our  poet  follows  the  authority  of  his  novel  in  giving  the 
villainous  ensign  a  fair  wife."     Steev. 

This  is  one  of  ihe  passages  which  must  for  the  present  be  resigned 
to  corruption  .and  obscurity.  I  have  nothing  that  I  can,  with  a;iy 
approach  to  confidence,  propose.  J  cannot  think  it  very  plain  froA 
Act  IIL  Sc.  I.  that  Cassio  was  or  was  not  a  Florentine.     JouK. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  true  reading  here  is, 
"  A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  life  ;  " 
and  that  Shakspeare  alludes  to  the   judgment  denounced  in  the 
gospel  against  those  of  whom  all  men  speak  well. 

The  character  of  Cassio  is  certainly  such,  as  would  be  very  likely 
to  draw  upon  him  all  the  peril  of  this  denunciation  literally  under- 
stood. >Vell-bred,  easy,  sociable,  good-natured ;  with  abilities 
enough  to  make  him  agreeable  and  useful,  but  not  sufficient  to 
excite  the  envy  of  his  equals,  or  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  his  supe* 
riors.  It  may  be  observed  too,  that  Shakspeare  has  thought  it  pro- 
per to  make  lago,  in  several  other  passages,  bear  his  testimony  to 
the  amiable  qualities  of  his  rival.  In  Act  v.  Sc.  I.  he  speaks  thus 
of  him : 

*' If  Cassio  do  remain, 

"  He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life 
"  That  makes  me  ugly." 
I  will  only  add,   that,  however  hard  or   farfetch'd    this    allusion 
(whether  Shakspcare's,  or  only  mine)  may  seem  to  be,  Archbishop 
Sheldon  had  exactly  the  same  conceit,  when  he  made  that  singular 
compliment,  as  the  writer  calls  it,  [Biog.  Britan.  Art.  Temple] 
to  a  nephew  of  Sir  William  Temple,  that  "  he  had  the  curse  of  thc^ 
gospel,  because  all  men  spoke  well  of  him."     Tyrw,* 

"  In  a  fair  wife."  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  conjecture  is  ingenious, 
and  his  emendation  might  be  admitted,  were  it  not  that  to 
say  of  Cassio  that  he  is  *  damned  in  a  fair  life/  accords  not 
with  wh'at  lago,  in  another  4)Iace,  and  speaking  to  Roderigo,, 
observes  of  him — '^  Now,  Sir,  who  stands  so  eminently  in  the 
degree  of  this  fortune  as  Cassio  does  i  a  knave  very  voluble : 
no  farther  conscionable,  than  in  puttmg  on  the  mere  form  of 
civil  and  humane  feeling,  for  tlie  better  compassing  of  his  salt 
and  most  hidden  loose  affection !  A  slippery  and  subtle  knave : 
a  devilish  knave !  A  pesHlent  complete  knave  ! " — 1  am  of 
opinion,  theiefore,  that  'Mife  "  cannot  be  rights  and  that  for' 
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^'  wife  "  we  should  read  wise,  i.  e/  manner.    The  construction 
is  this : 

"  A  fellow,  in  a  fair  wise^  almost  damned.'* 
The  expression  may  be  called  elliptical  4ago*s  meanings 
however,  is — **  A  fellow  of  whom  it  may  be  fairly  said,  x)r 
to  use  a  fair  manner  of  speaking,  that  he  is  almost  damned '' 
(a  worthless  fellow) — and  this,  1  must  repeat,  agrees  with 
what  is  reported  by  him  of  Cassio  in  other  places.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  Cassio  is  the  Florentine,  and  unmarried. 
B. 

lago.  Do ;  with  like  timorous  accent,  and  (}ire  yell» 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  spy'd  in  populous  cities. 

^s  when,  hy  night,  and  negligence^  the  Jire 
Is  spy'd  in  populous  cities,] 
This  is  not  sense,^  take  it  which  way  you  will.  If  night  and  negH* 
gence  relate  to  spied,  it  is  absurd  to  say;  the  ^re  was  spied  by  negli- 
gence.  If  night  and  negligence  refer  only  to  the  time  and  occasion^ 
it  should  then  be  night  and  through  negligence.  Otherwise  the 
particle  by  would  be  made  to  signify  time  applied  to  one  word,  and 
cause  applied  to  the  other.  We  should  read,  therefore,  Is  spret),  by 
which  all  these  faults  are  avoided.    Warb. 

'^  As  when  by  night  and  negligence^  the  fire.''  The  expression 
*^  night  and  negligence  "  is  faulty,  though  it  certainly  may  be  un* 
derstood.  A  very  slight  change  will  give  an  easier  reacting,  and 
a  better  sense : 

**  As  when  the  fire,  in  negligence,  is  spied 

"  By  night,  in  populous  cities.* 
**  The  fire  occasioned  by  or  through  negligence."         '  B. 

Rod.  Your  fair  daughter,  . 

At  this  odd  even  and  dull  watch  o'  the  night 

— Mifodd  even — ]  The  even  of  night  is  midnight,  the  time  when 
night  is  divided  into  even  parts.     John.  . 

Odd  is  here  ambiguously  used,  as  it  signifies  strange,  uncoutht  or 
unwonted  ;  and  as  it  is  opposed  to  even. 

This  expression,  however  explained,  is  very  harsh ;  and  the  poet 
might  have  written— At  this  odd  steven,  Steven  is  an  ancient  word 
signifying  time.  So*  in  the  old  ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of 
Gisborne. 

*'  We  may  chance  to  meet  with  Robiu  Hood    - 

*' Here  at  some  unsett«^€ven.''  Stbev. 

Much  pains  have  been  taken  Jjy  some  of  the  editors,  especially  by 
Br.  Warburton,  to  introduce  into  the  text  a  parcel  of  ob^lete  words 
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which  Shakspeare  never  drQaraeil  of:  for  the  obscurity  of  his  style 
does  itbt  arise  from  the  frequent  use  of  antiquated  terms,  but  from  his 
peculiar  manner  of  applying  and  combining  the  words  which  lie  found 
4n  common  use  in  his  day  :  and  when  he  deviates  from  the  received 
language  of  the  timers,  it  is  rather  by  coining  some  harsh  and  high- 
sounding  words  of  his  own,  than  by  looking  back  for  those  which  had 
fallen  into  disuse.  Jf  therefore  it  be  necessary  to  amend  this  passage, 
1  should  choose  to  read  ''  at  this  dull  seasonJ'  rather  than  ihii  dull 
Steven  as  an  e:(prrssion  that  would  more  naturally  occur  cither  to 
Shakspeare  or  to  Roderigo.     Momck  Mason* 

'  This  odd  even/  Mr.  Steevens  observes^  that,  '  this  odd 
even/  in  whatever  way  interpreted,  is  harsh.  The  fact  is,  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  explainmg  it  at  all.  It  is  nonsense:  I 
read, 

*  Your  fair  daughter, 

Even  at  this  odd,  and  dull  \vatch  of  the  night.* 

'  Odd*  has  here  the  sense  of  unlucky ^  baleful,  peruiciom 

Qualities  which  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  particulariy 
attributed  to  night :  a  goddesa,  indeed,  m  ho  favored  the  opera- 
tions not  only  of  the  magicians  of  old,  but  of  the  modem  illu- 
minieSy  whose  incantations  have  ever  been  hidden  firom  the 
vulgar  eye.  ^Fhe  Eleusinia  Sacra  had  not  to  boast  of  greater 
secrecy,  than  might  the  Cabbala  Germanica,  of  which  Cabbala, 
bowever,  M^e  no  longer  hear.  Mr.  S.  would  introduce  Steven ^ 
but  the  ^ord  is  nowhere  used  for  time.  As  to  Mr.  M.  M. 
he  shows  himself  little  acquainted  with  Shakspeare.     B. 

0th.  And  ni)"^emerits    . 

May  speak,  unbonnetted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reached. 

speak^  unbonnetted — ]  Thus  all  the  copies  read.     It  should  be 
unbonnetuig^  i.e.  without  putting  off  the  bonnet*     Pope. 

,     "and  my  demerits,  ■ 

*May  speak  unbonnetted  to  as  proud  a  fortune 

As  this  that  I  have  reached.— > 
Thus  all  the  copies  read  this  passage.  But,  to  speak  unbonnetted 
is  to  speak  with  the,  cap  offj  which  is  directly  opposite  to  the  poet's 
meaning*  Othello  means'  to  say,  that  his  birth  and  services  set  him 
upon  such  a  rank,  that  he  inay  speak  to  a  senator  of  Venice  with  his 
hat  oil ;  i*  e*  without  shewing  any  niarks  of  deference  or  ineqpality. 
I  therefore  am  inclinect  to  think  Shakspeare  wr#te : 

''  May  speak,  and  bonuetted,"  Ac.    Tueob. 
I  dp  not  see  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Pope^s  emendation,  though  adopt- 
ed by  Dr*  Warburton*     Unbonnetting  -may  as-w^ll  be,  not  putting* 
01,  as  Mt  futting^qf,  the  bonnet.   Hanmer  reads  e'en  boanetted« 
Joair* 
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Bonnctcr  (says  Cotgravc)  is  to  pvt  qfone^s  cap.  ^o,  in  CoriolanuM : 
"  Those  who  are  supple  and  courteous  to  the  people,  bonneted  without 
any  farther  deed -to  heave  them  at  all  into  their  ebtiination."  Unhon- 
neted  may  therefore  signify,  mtkout  takvtg  the  cap  off.  We  mighty 
I  tliink,  venture  to  read  imlfonneted.  it  is  common  with^hakspeare 
to  make  or  use  words  compouuded  in  the  same  manner.  Such  are 
impaxDn,  impainf,  impale^  and  immask.  Of  ail  the  readings  hitherto 
proposed^  that  of  Theobald  is,  1  think,  the  best.     StS£V. 

' And  my  demerits 

May  speak,  unbonneted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune/ 

The  Editors  have  puzzled  themselves  sti'angely.  '  Unbonnet- 
ed'  signifies,  m  this  place,  neither  the  putting  on  nor  the  putting 
o^of  the  bonnet.  The  meaning  is  ''not  being  honored:  not 
having  the  usual  mark  of  honor  bestowed  on  meJ'  We  must 
read  the  passage  as  follows, 

'— ^And  tny  demerits^  ^ 

Unbonneted,  may^spcak,  and  to  as  proud  a  fortune/ 

"  And  my  merits,  unlwnneied  though  they  are, .  though, 
not  distinguished  by  a  GeneraVs  hafy    may  }et  speak,  8cc." 

This  hat  or  cap,  and  which  in  Venice  is  called  Bonnet  de 
General f  is  worn  by  no  other  than  the  head  of  the  army  and  the 
head  of  tlie  state.  To  the  first  it  appertains  by  right,  and  to  the 
latter  by  courtesy.     B. 

Bra.  For  if  such  actions  may  have  passage  free, 
EoHd-slaves,  and  pagans^  s*hall  our  statesmen  be. 

Bond  slaves f  and  pagans, — ]  ^Ir.  Theobald  allors  pagans  to  pa*^ 
geahts  ioT  ihi%  re^on,  "  lliai  pagans  are  as  strict  and  moral  all  the 
world  over^  aslhe  most  regular  Christians,  in  the  preservation  of  pri- 
vate property."  But  what  then?  The  speaker  had  not  this  high 
opinion  of  pagan  morality,  as  is  plain  from  hence,  that  this  impor- 
tant discovery,  so  much  to  the  honor  of  paganism,  was  first  made  by 
our  editor.     War'b. 

'  Bond  sltiVes  and  pagans.'  Why  '  Pagans'  should  be  brought 
in  here^  I  do  not  well  see.  The  poet  has  probably  written  pay- 
$ans,  i.  e.  clowns,  boors :  The  word  seems  to  follow  Bond" 
slaves  more  naturally  than  that  in  the  text.     B. 

-  1  Sen.  Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain, 
To  wake,  and  wage,  a  danger  profitless. 

To  wake  and  wag(^  a  danger  profitless.    To  tcage  here,  as  in  m«ny 
other  places  in  Shakspeare,  signifies  to  fight,  to  combat. 
'WvLif  in  King  Lear  : 

"  To  wage  against  the  enmity  of  the  air." 
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It  took  its  rise  from  the  more  common  expression,  to  wage  war* 
Steev. 

This  line,  I  think,  shoultl  be  pointed  thus : 

'*  To  wake,  and  wage  a  danger  profitless.' 

To  "  wag6  war*'  is  to  engage  in  war.    To  **  wage  danger* 
will  therefore  signify  to  engage  in  d  hazardous  exploit.    B. 

0th.  By  your  gracious  patience^ 

I  will  a  round  unvarnish'd  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love. 

'^-unvarnished — ]  The  second  quarto  reads— unravfl^erf —  Steev. 
*  Unvarnished.'  ^  Unravaged*  may  be  the  right  word,  only 
that  it  is  wrong  spelled.  It  appears  to  be  the  French  ravaudge 
anglicised,  and  which  means  to  eke  out,  to  add  to.  Otheuo 
would  insinuate  that  in  telliftg  his  story  he' will  be  guided  entirely 
by  truth  :  that  nothing  shall  be  added,  in  order  to  influence  the 
Senate  in  bis  favor  :  facts  and  facts  only  shall  speak  for  him. 
This  is  much  more  forcible  than  '  unvarnished'  wnich  can  only 
signify  z^/a/n^  unorndmented.     B. 

•  Bra.  But  words  are  words ;  I  never  yet  did  bear. 
That  the  bruis*d  heart  was  pierced  through  the  ear. 

But  words  are  words  ;  I  never  yet  did  hear^ 
That  the  bruis'd  heart  was  pietced  through  the  ear.]  "^ 
The  doke  had  by  sage  sentences  been  exhorting  Brabantio  to  pa* 
tience,  and  to  forget  the  grief  of  his  daughter's  stolen  marriage,  to 
which  Brabantio  is  made  very  pertinently  to  reply  to  thh  effect : 
•*  My  lord,  I  apprehend  very  well  the  wisdom  of  your  advice  ;  but 
though  you  would  comfort  me,  words  are  but  words:  and  the  heart, 
already  bruis'd,  was  never  pierc*d,  or  wounded,  through  the  ear."  It 
is  obvious  that  the  text  must  be  restored  thus: 

That  the  bmis*d  heart  was  pieced  through  the  ear. 
i*  e.  that  the  wounds  of  sorrow  were  ever  cured,  or  a  man  made  hearts 
whole  merely  by  tHe  words  of  consolation.     Warb. 

^'  Pierced''  should  without  the  smallest  question  be  berced. 
Berci  18  a  figurative  expression,  and  used  very  frequently  by  the 
French.  "  //  m*a  berce  de  vuines  esperance/^'^he  soothed  me 
with  vain  hopes.  The  sense  of  gur  author's  lines  is  thid— '  I  did 
never  hear  that  the  afflicted  heart  could  be  soothed  C*  berced^ 
or  lulled  into  forgetfulness  by  the  help  of  words.     B* 

0th.  .  I  do  agnize 

A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity. 
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* 

I  find  it  hardness. ;  andf  do  undertake 
This  present  war  against  the  Ottbmites. 

— I  do  agnize]  t.  e,  acknowledge,  confess,  avow.    So^  in  the  old 
play  of  Cambifsis : 

•*  The  tenor  of  your  princely  will,  from  you  for  to  agnize*'* 
In  this  instance,  however, it  signifies  to  know;  as  likewise  in  the 
following,  from  'the  same  piece ; 

"  Why  so  ?  1  pray  you  let  me  agnize^"    Ste£v. 

'  I  do  agnize 
'  A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity, 
I  find  it  hardness ;' 
When  Othello  acknowledges  that  he  feels  a\  natural  and 
prompt  alacrity  for  the  war  about  to  be  engiiged  in,  will  it 
therefore  follow  that  h^Jinds  it  hardness  :  such  consequence  is 
surely  not  to  be  admitted.     I  would  therefore  read,  '  ni  find  it 
hardness/     M  (fr.)  nor.     Chaucer  and  Spensec   write  na  for- 
nor,  neither^  and  which  appears  to  be  the  Latin  ne.    .  B. 

Oth.  I  therefore  beg  it  not>  - 

To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite  : 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  (the  young  effects,    ^ 
In  me  defunct)  and  proper  satisfaction ; 
But  to  be  fi-ee  and  bounteous  to  her  mind. 

Nor  to  comply  xoith  heat  (the  young  affects, 

In  me  defunct)  and  proper  satisfaction  ;] 
As  this  has  been  hitherto  printed  and  stopped,  it  seems  to  me  a 
period  of  as  stubborn  nonsense,  as  the  editors  have  Obtruded  upon 
poor  Shakspeare  throughout  his  works.  What  a  preposterous  crea- 
ture is  this  Othello  made,  to  fall  in  love  with  and  marry  a  fine  young 
lady,  when  appetite  and  heat ^And  proper  satisfaction^  are  dead  and 
defunct  in  him  !  (For,  defunct  signifies  nothing  else,  that  1  know  pf, 
either  primitively  or  metaphorically ;)  but  if  we /may  take  Othello's 
own  word  in  the  affair,  he  was  not  reduced  to  this  fatal  state. 

or,  for  I  am  (ieclin'd 

Into  the  vale  of  years :  yet  that's  not  much. 
Again,  Why  should  our  poet  say,  (fpr  so  he  says  as  the  passage  hat 
been  pointed)  that  the  young  affect  heat  ?  Youth,  certainly,  has  it, 
and  has  no  occasion  or  pretence  of  afftcting  it.  And,  again,  after 
drfunct,  would  he  add  so  absurd  a  collateral  epithet  as  proper  f  But 
affects  was  not  designed  there  as  a  verb,  and  defunct  was  not  designed 
here  at  all.  .  I  have  by  resnUng  distinct  (or  defunct,  rescued  the  poet's 
text  from  absurdity ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  tenor  .of  what  he  would 
•ay ;  "I  do  not  beg  her  company  with  me,  therely  to  please  myself: 
lior  to  indulge  the  hvat  and  affects^  (i.  e*.  affections)  of  a  new^marritd 
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man,  in  my  own  distinct  and  proper  satisfaction  ;  but  to  comply 
with  her  in  her  request,  and  desire  of  accompanying  roe.''     JffecU, 
for  affection*^  our  autbor  in  several  oihcr  passages  uses.    Theob. 
Nor  to  comply  iciik  keai,  ike  young  affects  ' 

In  my  defwict  ttnd  proper  satisfaction, 
i.  c.  with  that  heat  and  new  affections  which  the  indulgence  of  my 
appetite  has  raised  and  created.     'Vhiz  is  the  mi^aniiig  of  defunct^ 
vhich  has  made  all  the  difficulty  of  the  passage.     Wahb. 

I  do  not  tVink  that  Mr.  I'heobald's  emendation  clears  tbc  text 
from  embarrassment,  though  it  is  with  a  little  imaginary  improve-' 
inent  received  by  Uanmcr,  who  reads  thus  : 

Nor  to  comply  with  heat^  affects  the  young 
-  In  my  distinct  and  proper  satisfaction. 
Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  is  not  more  satisfactory :  what  made 
the  difficulty  will  continue  to  make  it.     I  ri'ad, 

1  beg  it  nnt. 


To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite, 
*•  Nor  to  comply  with  hfat  (the  young  afi*ects 
*•  In  iff  defunct)  and  proper  satisfaction  ; 
I         ''  But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind." 
Affects  stands  here,  not  for  fovr,  but  for  passions^'  for  that  by  which 
any  thing  is  afflicted #    **  1  ask  it  not/'  says  he,  *'  to  please  appetite, 
or  satisfy  loose  di^ires,"  the  passions  of  youth  which  I  have  now  out* 
lived,  or  "  for  any  particular  gratification  of  mystlfi   but  merely 
that  I  may  indulge  the  wishes  of  my  wife." 

Mr.  Upton  had,  before  me,  changed  my  to  me  ;  but  he  has  printed 
young  effects,  not  seeming  to  know  that  affects  could  be  a  nopn.     J, 

I  am  persuaded  thnl  the  word  dffnnct  must  be  at  all  events  ejected, 
Othello  talks  here  of  his  fippctite,  and  it  is  very  plain  that  Desde* 
moDa  to  her  death  was  fond  of  him  after  wedlock,  and  thnt  he  loved 
her.  How  then  could  his  conjugal  desires  be  dead  or  defunct  f  or  how 
could  they  be  defunct  or  discharged  aud  performed  wlnra  the  marriage 
was  not  consummated  ?    Tollet. 

Here  are  very  many  notes  im  these  seemingly  difficult  Ibes, 
but  W]th6ut  discovering. the  poet's  meaning.  A  very  slight 
change  will  give  sufficient  cle'arness  to  the  passage,  and  con- 
sistency to  Othello's  speech.     I  read  : 

"  (Tlie  young  afftcts, 
*'  In  me  adjunct,)"  8cc. 
The  meaning  will  therefore  b^  :  "I  beg  it  not  to  comply  with 
heat,  nor  yet  in  consideration  of  the  young  affections  "  (ajhiding 
to  bis  recent  marriagCj^)* "  which  may  very  naturally  be  supposed 
to  he  adjunct  in  this  my  request  ;**  but  "  defunct "  cannot  possi- 
bly be  right*  The  poet*s  word  wsis,  perhaps,  by  the  transcri- 
ber written  edjunrt.  The  j  when  turned  at  the  press  woukl 
make  f ;  this^  uilh  the  e  and  d  misplaced,  will  create  the  mis- 
lake.     B.  ' 
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Olh.  No,  when  light-wing'd  toys 

Of  feather  d  Cupid,  seel  with  wanton  dulness 
My  speculative  and  active  instruments. 
That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  business, 
Let  housewives  maka  a  skillet  of  my  helm. 

irhen  light-winged  toy$ 

Of  foatker^d  Cvpid^  aecl  vith  tDanton  dulness 
My  speculaiivt  and  offic'd  instrument — ]     Thus  the  lulio* 
The  quarto  reads : 

" When  ligbt-ving'd  toys 

*'  And  fcHther'd  Cupid  foils  with  wanton  duhiesf 
"  My  spocuUtiFe  and  active  insliuinents-^"   . 
All  these  words  (in  cither  copy,)  lapan  no  more  than  this:  "  When 
the  pleasures  and  idle  toys  of  love  make  me  unfit  either  for  seeing 
the  duties  of  my  office,  or  for' the  ready  performance  of  them>'  &c.  S* 
**  No,  when  light-wing*d  toys     ♦  ^  •     • 
"  That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  by  business/'  &c.. 
'  The  latter  line,  as  it  now  stdnds,  can  only  mean  :  *'*  dispoi  Is, 
which   become  corrupt  by  attending  to  business."     But  this  it 
not  the  sense  required  :  nay,  it  is  highly  ridiculoua.     We  must 
read  :  "  No  when,  kt:. 

That  business,  by  my  disports,  corrupt  and  taintl'^  i.  e.  ''  If 
it  be  found  that  1  give  ipyseif  up  to  pleasures,  and  that  the  bui^i- 
nes8  entrusted  to  nie  shall  be  ruined  by  neglect,  then  let  hou.sp- 
wives,"  See.     B. 

Duke.  If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack, 
Vour  son«in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack,]  This  is  a  senseless  epithet. 
We  should  read  belighted  beauty,  i.  e.  white  and  fair.     Warb. 

There  is  no  such  word  as — belighted.  The  plain  meaning,  1  be- 
lieve, is,  if  virtue  comprehends  every  thing  in  itself,  then  your  vir* 
tuous  sun-in-law  of  course  is  beau-tiful :  he  has  that  beauty  which 
delights  every  one.  Delighted,  for  delighting;  Shakspeure  often 
uses  the  active  and  passive  participles  indiscrirainately.  Of  this 
practice  I  have  already  given  many  instances.     Steev. 

."  If  virtue,"  &c.  I  think  belighted^  (though  not  to  be  inter- 
preted by  nihite  artd  fair,)  the  right  word :  that  no  should  b€ 
so,  and  that  the  line  should  be  printed  thus : 

"  If  virtue,  so  belighted,  beauty  lack,"  8cc. 

The  meaning  is  :  '^  If  a  man  of  so  much  virtue,  or  of  so  en* 
lightened  a  mind,  lack  beauty  in  the  world V;  eye,  he  lacks  it  not 
in  mine:  I  think  him  more  fair. than  black."  The  reviser  of 
Shakspeare;  and  who  has  the  honor  of  his  author  at  hearty  wiU 
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not  be  told  that  there  is  no  such  word  as  beUghted:  If  there  is 
no  such  word,  there  should  be  such  a  oue  ;  and  with  whom  can 
it  better  originate  than  with  our  author  ?'    B. 

lago.  The  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  as 
locustSy '  shall  be  to  hitn  shortly  as  bitter  as  coloquintida. 

At  luscious  as  locusts.  Whether  you  understand  by  this  the 
insect  or  the  fruit,  it  cannot  be  given  as  an  instance  of  a  delicious' 
morad,  notwithstanding  the  exaggerations  of  lying  travellers.  The 
true  reading  is /oAocA'j,  a  very  pleasant  confection  introduced  intu 
medicine  by  the  Arabian  physicians  ;  and  so  very  fitly  opposed  both 
to  the  bitterness  and  use  of  colociuintida.    -Warb. 

*^  As  luscious  as  locusts."  it  is  evident  from  the  word  lus-^ 
ciaus,  that  something  sweet  is  iotended  to  be  spoken  of.  Xo- 
hockSf  or  as  Warburton  should  have  written  it^  loches  (i. «.  lo- 
zenges or  cakes  ot*  preserved  fruit)  is  certainly  the  right  read- 
ing. It  is  not  true  of  the  locust-tree,  that  it  contains  a  sweet 
and  luscious  juice.     B. 

»  — 

2  Gent.  The  wind-shak'd  surge,  with  high  and  mons- 
trous main. 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear. 
And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fixed  pole  : . 
I  never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  the  enchafed  flood. 

And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever'^xcd  pole  ;]  Alluding  to  the 
star  Arctophylax.    John. 

The  elder  quarto  reads— ever  Jir*d  pole.     Steev. 

*^  And  quench  the  guards,*'  &c.  This  should  rather  be  said 
to  allude  to  the  northern  constellation,  or  cluster  >of  stars 
{Bootes) :  otherwise  it  would  be  quench  the  gudrd.     B. 

Cas.  He  hath  atchiev'd  a  maid 
That  paragons  description,  and  wild  fame ; 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens, 
And,  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation, 
Does  bear  all  excellency. 

And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation. 

Does  bear  nil  excellency, — ] 
It  is  plain  that  something  very  hyperbolical  was  here  intended.    But 
what  is  there  as  it  stands  ?  Why  this,  that  in  the  essence  of  creation 
ske  bore  all  excellency.    The  expression  is  intolerable,  and  could 
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never  come  from  one  who  so  well  understood  the  force  of  wbrds  as 
our  poet.  The  €s$€ntiarveshire  is  the  same  as  essential  form..  So 
that  the  expression  is  nonsense. '  For  th^vesture  of  creation  signifies 
the  forms  in  which  created  beings  are-  cast.  And  essence  relates 
not  to  the  fomty  but'to  the  matter.     Shakspeare  certainly  wrote  : 

"  And  in  terrestrial  vesture  of  creation." 
And  in  this  lay  the  wonder,  that  all  created  excellence  should  be 
contained  within  an  earthly  mortal  form.     Warb. 

I  do  not  think  the  present  reading  inexplicable.  The  author 
seems  to  use  essential,  for  existent,  real.  She  excels  the  praises  of 
invention,  says  he,  and  in  real  qualities,  with  which  creation  has 
invested  her,  bears  all  excellency,     John. 

I  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  this  passage.  The  poet  ivould 
insinuate  that  woman  is  the  most  finished,  the  most  perfect 
work  of  heaven  ;  and  that  Desdemona  excels  her  sex.  A  very, 
common  thought,  but  somewhat  quaintly  expressed.  The  same 
sentiment  occurs  in  a  subsequent  scene  of  this  play : 

^''  Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature.^     B. 

Does  bear  all  excellency,']  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos ; 
for  which  tlie  folio  has  this  : 

And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation 
Do's  tyre  the  ingeniuer. 
Which  I  explain  thus, 

Does  tire  the  ingenious  veise. 
This  is  the  best  reading,  and  that  which  the  author  substituted  in 
his  revisal.    John. 

'^  Does  bear  all  excellency."  I  incline  to  the  reading  of  the 
folioi  with  this  difference,  that  I  think  tyre  should  be  trye. 
Ingenieur  is  a  French  word,  and  here  signifies  an  artist,  or 
more  properly  a  poet.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is :  ^  Such 
are  her  excellent  qualities,  that  the  abilities  of  the  Poet  are  put 
to  the  test  by  them  :  in  describing  her,  his  talent  is  thoroughly 
,  tried,"  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  this  thowght  is  already 
expressed  by  "  quirks  of  blazoning  pens,"  and  that  by  explain- 
ing  it  as  I  would  do,  the  whole  becotnes  a  pleonasm.  It  may 
be  so,  l^ut  in  my  opinion  the  pleonasm  is  frequently  a  beauty  in 
poetry.  Still,  however,  if  this  be  objecfed  against,  Ingenieur 
may  very  well  stand  for  painter,  and  then  the  objection  will  be 
done  away,     B. 

lago.  If  thb  .poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 
111  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip. 

IFhieh  thing  to  do. 

If  this  poor  tra\h  of  Venice^  xokom  I  trate 

For  th^is  quick  huntingf  stand  the  putting  on» 
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^  A  triflingy  insignificant  A'Uom;  may*  in  some  respects,  very  well  be 
called  trash  ;  but  the  metaphor  is  not  preserved.  For  whal  agree* 
ment  is  there  betwixt  trash,  and  quick  huntings  and  s(auding  tie 
putting  onf  The  allusion  to  the  chace,  ^Shakspeare  seems  to  be  fond 
of  applying  to  Ruderigo,  who  says  of  hi^usclf  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  act : 

L  follow  here  ti?'  the  chace»  tiot  ^ike  a  hound  that  hunts,  but  one 
that  Jtlls  vp  the  cry. 

I  auppose  therefore  that  the  poet  wrote, 

If  this  poor  brach  of  Venice ^-^ 

which  is  a  low  species  of  hounds  of  the  chace,  and  a  term  generally 
used  in  contempt :  and  this  completes  and  pi'rfccts  the  meiaphoricul 
allusion,  and  makes  it  much,  more  siitirical.  Miiius,  in  his  not(*s 
on  G  rati  us,  says,  **  llacba  Saxonibus  canem  ttignijicabat,  vndt  Scoti 
hodie  Ra(:he  pro  cane  fcmiiia  habent,  quod  AngUs  est  Brache.  N04 
vero  (he  speaks  of  the  Ilullandcrs)  Brach  non  quemxis  cttnrm  sed 
sagaccm  tocamtis..  So  the  French,  Braque,  espcce  de  chicn  de  chasse* 
Menage  Etimnl."     WaUB. 

"  JF/iom  I  do  trace 

**  For  his  quick  hanting.']  Just  the  contrary.  He  did  not 
trace-  him,  he  put  him  on,  as  he  says  immediately  after.  The  old 
quarto  leads  to  the  true  road  log  :  .     . 

" Whom  I  do  crusji' 

**  For  his  quick  hunting. *' 

Plainly  corrupted  from  cherish,     Wa;ib. 

Jf  this  poor  trabh  of  Venice,  vchom  I  trace 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on.]  Dr.  War- 
burton,  wiHi  his  usual  happy  sagacity,  turned  the  old  reading  trash 
into  brach.  But  it  seems  to  me,,  that  trash  belongs  to  another 
pnrt  of  the  line,  and  that  we  should  read  trash  for  trace.  The 
fild  quartos  (in  .the  same  part  uf  the  lino)  read  crush,  signifying 
indeed  the  same  hs  trash,  but  plainly  corrupted  from  it.  To  trash 
a  hound,  is  a  term  of  hunting  still  used  in  the  North,  and  perhaps 
not  uncommon  in  other  parts  of  England.  It  is,  to  correct,  to  r«/«. 
Crush  was  never  the  technical  expression  on  this  occasion  ;  and  only 
found  a  place  here  as  a  more  familiar  word  with  the  printers.  The 
tense  is,  "If  this  hound  Rodcrigo,  whom  I  rate  fur  quick  hunting, 
for  over^running  the  scoiit,  will  but  stand  the  putting  on,  will  but 
have  patience  to  be  fairly  and  properly-  put  upon  the  scenf/'  &c. 
Wartow.  . 

ni  have  our  Michael  Cassia  oik  the  hip.     A  phrase  from  the  art 
of  wrestling.     Joyv.-- 

'' Jf  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  wham  Ijrasb, 
"  For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  ihe  putting  on, 
"  I'll  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip." 
The  word  hunting  has  misled  the  editors :  they  are  on  a 
w(ODg  icent.    The  ezpressioUy  as  I  conceive,  is  here  employed 
in  a  general,  and  not  a  particular  eense.'  **  Hit  quick  hunting'' 
is  simply — **  his  eager  pumtit,*'^^**TTafi\*'  b  feeble,  and  not  sufli- 
ciently  contemptuous  ;   wd  ''  brach  "—not  only  as  it  means  a 
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« 

bitch-hound,  hot  as  there  is  certainly  no  allusion  to  the  chace 
—is  wrong.  The  true  reading,  I  believe,  ti'ill  be  rache  (from 
the  Saxon' or  rather  the  HeOiew  raka:  i.  C;  shatiow,  empty  i 
and  hence,  by  the  way,  the  derivation  of  the  Eaiglish  rake: 
which  term  [rake]  however,  like  to  that  of  trashy  is  deficiei)t  m 
marking  a  truly  despicable  character.)  With  respect  to 'rac/ie, 
which  I  have  proposed,  it  is  now  used  by  the  French,  and  pro- 
nounced raahe,  'which  it  may  be  observed,  comes  near  in  sound 
to  trash.^  The  meaning  of  this  expression,  with  the  latter  peo* 
pie,  and  which  is  forcible  enough  here,  is  scaby  i.  e.  u  paltry, 
scurvy  fellow  :  and  this  is  exactly  what  we  are  to  understand  of 
Koderigo.  The  *'  crush ''  of  the  quarto,  should  be  retained : 
for  Warburton  is  much  mistaken  in  supposing  that  lago  means 
to  cherhh  this  paltry  fellow*  On  the  contrary  he  would  un- 
doubtedly wish  to  crush  or  destroy  him,  as  well  by  reason  of 
tiie  love  which  himself  acknowledges,  in  this  soliloquy,  to  bear 
towards  the  lady,  as  on  account  of  the  money  he  has  from  time 
to '  time  '*  fobbed "  him  of,  under  pretence  of  forwarding  his 
designs  on  the  commander's  wife.  ''  Stand  the  putting  on/'  is 
not,  as- the  commentators  seem  to  imagine,  foflozoUig  up  the 
huni,  but  stand  to  the  quarrel,  to  the  skirmish  with  Cassio  and 
his  party,  and  which  he  (lago)  ts^oulil  put  him  on,  and  this  for 
divers  reasons,  and  to  answer  his  own  particular  purposes.  I 
read : 

*'  If  this  poor  rache  of  Venice,— whom  J'd  crush 
"  For  his  quick  huntingj-^-sland  the  puttmg  on, 
"  ril  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip." 
What  he  means   by   having  **  Cassio  on  the  hip,"— is   this : 
Othello  would,   probably,  be  so  much  angered  at  the  brawl  in 
>which  his  Lieutenant  was  engaged^  as  to  be  induced  to  cashier, 
or  at  any  rate  to  suspend  him  for  no  little  time  from  the  service, 
'fhis  effected,  the  jealousy  of  his  noble  mastef  i&  next  to  be  awa« 
Lened,  by  urging  Desdemona  to  intercede  with  him  for  Cassio : 
by  which  means  he  hopes  to  bring  about  not  only  the  destruction 
of  that  officer,  but  finally  of  the  Moor.     B, 

lago.  rXis  here,  but  yet  confus'd ; 
Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen,  'till  us'dr  , 

Knaver^s  plain  face  u  never  uen,]  An  honest  raan  acts  upon  a 
plan,  and  forecasts  bis  designs ;  but  a  knave  depends  upon  temporary 
and  local  opportunities,  and  never  knows  his  own  purpose,  but  at 
the  lime  of  execution.    John. 

'  "Knavery's  plain  Cace  is  never  seen.  **  Such  it  the  re- 
mark of  the  celebrated  moralist^  Johnson,  touching  the  honest 
and  dishonest  man.     1  rather  think,  however|  that  generally 
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ipeaking^  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  observable  in  the  human 
character;  ptiS'ticularly  in  respect  of  the  knave.  But  still 
it  has  nothing  to  do  W\\h  the  meaning  of  the  poet's  line^  ivhich 
is :  **  Knavery  remains  concealed  until  it  can  find  a  proper  time 
in  which  to  act/'     lago  very  faithfully  describes  himself.     B. 

iago.  What  an  eye '  she  has !  methinks,  it  sounds  a 
parley  of  provocation. 

^'  What  an  eye  she  has !  methinks  it  sounds  a  parley  of  pro- 
vocation." The  passage  may  be  better  read  thus  :  '^  What  an 
eye  of  provocation  she  has!  methinks  it  sounds  a  parley." 
''  Sounds/'  i.  e.  calh  to.     B. 

0th.  What's  the  matter, 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus, 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion,  for  the  name 
Of  a  night  braivler  ? 

That  you  unlace.^  Slacken,  or  loosen.  Put  in  dap'ger  of  drop^ 
ping;  or  perhaps  strip  of  its  ornaments.     John. 

1  would  read :  *'  Unbrace  your  reputation."  As  better  from 
the  lips  of  a  soldier.     B. 

0th.  Now,  by  heaven, 
My  blood  begins  my  siafer  guides  to  rule ; 
And  passion,  having  my  best  judgment  coUied, 
Assays  to  lead  the  way. 

And  passion  having  my  best  judgment  collicd.]    Thbs  the  folio 
reads,  and  I  believe  rightly.     Othello  means,,  that  passion  has  dis- ' 
colored  his  judgment.        The  word   is  used   in   The   Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  : 

"  Like  lightning'in  the  collied  ni^ht."  Steev. 

"  And  passion  having  my  best  judgment  collied, 
"  Assays  to  lead  the  way." 
Othello  might ^  certainly  talk  of  his  judgment  being  blackened: 
but  the  word  ''  assays  **  will  point  to  another  and  more  forcible 
expression.     For  *'  collied  "  i  would  theiefore  read  coiled:. 
y,  ^*  And  passion  having  my  best  judgment  coiled, 
*'  Assays." 
i.  e.  ^'  Passion  having  wound  about,  encircled,  and  with  a  view  to 
fetter  my  judgment,  strives,"  &c.     Thus  we  have  passion  and 
judgment  struggling  or  contending  as  it  were  for  the  mastery ; 
which  sense  is  wholly  lost  in  the  term  collied.     B. 
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lago.  Ill  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear,— • 
That  she  repeals  him  for  her  body^s  lust; 
And,  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  good. 
She  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moon 

That  she  repeals  him,]    That  is,  recals  him.     JoHir. 

^^  That  she  repeals  him.''  The  true  meaning  of  to  repeal,  ii 
to  abrogate^  to  dnnuL  The  proper  M'ord  here  will  be  rappeb 
(rappeller  fr.)  to  recal.     B. 

Ii^o.  Men  should  be  what  they  seem  ;, 
Or,  those  that  be  not,  'would  they  might  seem  nope ! 

Or^  those  that  be  noty  'would  they  might  seem  none !]  There  ii  no 
sense  in  this  reading.     I  suppose  Shakspeare  wrote, 

*  Would  they  might  seem  knaves."  Wabb. 

'^  Or  those  that  be  not,  Vould  they  might  seem  none.''  * 
The  meaning  is  :  **  When  men  are  not  wl^at  they  seem,  when 
they  have  not  the  qualities  of  men ;  would  they  did  not  appear 
in  human  shape."     B.^ 

lago.  I  do  beseech  you, 
Though  I — perchance^am  vicious  in  my  guess, 
(As,  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague  ' 
To  spy  into  abuses  ;  and;  oft,  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not.) 

Though  J,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guess,"]  Not  to  mention 
thaty  in  this  reading,  the  sentence  is  abrupt  and  broken,  it  is  like* 
wise  highly  absurd.  I  beseech  you  give  yourself  no  uneasiness 
from  my  unsure  observance,  though  I  am  vicious  in  my  guess.  For 
his  being  an  ill  guesser*  was  a  reason  why  Othello  should  not  be  un- 
easy :  in  propriety,  therefore,  it  shoul<l  either  have  been,  though  I 
am  not  vicious,  ox  because  I  am  vicious.  It  appears  then  we  should 
read : 

"  I  do  beseech  you, 

"  Think,  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guess." 
"Which  makes  the  sense  pertinent  and  perfect.     Warb. 
'*  Though  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guesd." 
I  am  of  opinion  that  *^  though "  should  be  thought.    The 
broken  sentences  of  lago  we  may  well  suppose  to  be  studied. 
I  would  regulate  as  follows  : 

"  I  thought — Beseech  you — 
**  I  do — Penrchance  I  am  vicious  m  my  guess,''  8cc. 
Othello's  suspicion  being  awakened  by  lago,  he  urges*  him  to 
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make  known  bU  thought.  lago,  as  if  about  to  yield  to  bis  im- 
portunity^  says :  "  I  thought  " — but  stops,  in  seeming  tender- 
ness for  the  parlies,  with — '*  Beseech  you,"  [inquire  no  iarther.] 
He  then  appears  to  be  again  about  to  impart  some  secret  mat- 
ter to  the  Moor,  ^'  I  do"  [think.]  But  again,  and  like  an  able 
general  who  retreats,  the  better  to  draw  the  enemy  into  a  snare, 
he  goes  back  to  his  former  ground  :  **  perchance  I  am  vicious  *  . 
ill  my  guess."  This  ambiguousness  in  the  language, of  the 
Ensign,  as  it  more  particularly  marks  his  character,  is  better 
than  the  reading  proposed  by  Dr.  W.  That  of  the  text,  as  he 
has  observed,  is  highly  absurd.     B. 

♦ 

lago.  O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy ; 
It  is  the  green-ey'd  monster,  ivhich  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on. 

Which  ioth  mock 

The  meat  it  feeds  on.]  i.  0.  loaths  that  which  nourishi'S  and 
sustains  it.  This  being  a  miserable  state,  lago  bjds  him  bewarv  of 
it.    The  Oxford  Editor  reads: 

" which  doth  make 

"  The  meat  it  feeds  on." 
Implying  that  its  suspicions  arc  unreal  and  groundless^  whtchqris  the 
very  contrary  to  what  he  would  here  make  his  general  think,  as  ap- 
pears from  what  follows: 

**  That  cuckold  lives  in  bliss»"  &c. 
In  a  word,   the  villain  is  for-fixuig  him  jfalous:  and  therefore  bids 
him  beware  of  jealousy,  not  that  it  was  an  unreasonable^  but  a  mwe- 
f'tf^/e  state  ;  und  this  .plunges  him  into  it,  as  wc  see  by  his*  replyi 
which  is  only 

'•  0  misery ! ''  Warb. 

1  have  received  Hanmer's  emendation  ;  because  to  mock^  does  nol 
signify  to  loath  ;  and  because,  when  lago  bids  Othello  beicare  of 
Jealousy^  the  green-eyed  moruter^  it  is  natural  to  tell  why  he  should 
bewace,  and  fur  caution  he  gives  him  two  reasons,  that  jealousy  often 
creates  its  own  cause,  and  that,  when  the  causes  are  real,  jealousy  is 
misery.    Jonx. 

In  this  place,  and  some  others,  to  mock  seems  the  same  with  to 
mammock*    F^irm. 

If  Shakspeare  had  written— a  grecn-ey'd  monster,  we^  might  have 
supposed  him  to  refer  to  some  creature  existing  only  ih  his  particn* 
lar  imagination  ;  but  the  green-ey'd  monster  seems  to  have  reference 
to  an  object  as  familiar  to  his  readers  as  to  himself. 

^It  is  known  that  the  tyger  kind  have  ^rreA-e^M,  aqd  always  play 
with  the  victim  to  their  hunger,  befo^  they  devout  it.  So,  in  our 
Author's  Tarquin  and  Lucrece : 

**  Like  foul  night-waking  cat  he  doth  but  dally, 

**  While  in  bis  hold-fast  foot  the  meak  mouse  panteth." 
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Thus,  a  jealous  husband,  who  discovers  no  certain  cause  why  he 
'  may  be  divorced,  continues  to  sport  with  the  woman  whom  he  sus- 
pects, and,  on  more  certain  evidence,  determines  to' punish.  There  < 
is  no  beast  that  can  be  literally  said  to  make  its  own  food,  and  there- 
*  fore  I  am  unwilling  to  receive  the  emendation  of  Hanmcr,  especially 
as  I  flatter  myself  that  a  glimpse  of  meaning  may  be  produced  from 
the  aucient  reading. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  afterwards  charac|erizes'it  as 

a  monster,  .     ^ 

^ Begot  upon  itself,  born  on  itself.  • 

/but  yet — *•  VVbat  damned  minutes  counts  he  o'er,"  &c.  is  the  best 
illustration  of  my  attempt  to  explaiu  the  passage.  To  produce 
Hanmer's  meaning,  a  change  in  the  text  is  necessary.  I  am  counsel 
for  the  old  reading. .  Steev. 

,  When  Mr.  Steevens  compares  the  jealous  man,  who  continues  to 
sport  with  the  woman  be  suspects,  and  is  determined  to  destroy,  to 
the  tiger  who  plays  with  the  victim  of  his  hunger,  he  fo.rgets  that  the 
meat  oh  which  jealousy  is  supposed  to  feed,  is  not  the  woman  who  is 
the  object  of  it,  but  the  several  circumstances  of  suspicion  which 
jealousy  itself  creates,  and  which  cause  and  nourish  it.  So  iEmilia, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  in  answer  to  Desdemona,  who  speak- 
ing of  Othello's  jealousy,  says: 

Alas  the  day  !  I  never  gave  him  cause"    . 
Replies : 

But  jealous  fools  will  not  be  answered  so, 

They  ar^not  jealous  ever  for  the  cause. 

But  jealous,  for  they  are  jealous — ^'ti^a  monster* 

Begot  upon  itself,  born  on  itself/' 
This  passage  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  llanmcr^s  reading.     Mas. 
**  It  is  the  green-eyed  monsteri  which  doth  mock 
"  The  meat  it  feeds  oii." 
Hanmer's  emendation,  as  it  is  called^  must  not  be  received, 
and  for  the  reasons  given  by  Warburton,  which  are  every  way 
▼alid,  and  therefore  cannot  l^e  g5t  over  :  not  that  any  particular 
objection  can  be  raised  against  '*  makes  the  meat  it  feeds  on,'' 
when  spoken  of  jealousy  simply.     It  is  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  Othello  stands,  as  well  as  from  the  general  reasoning 
of  lago,  that  the  difficulty  has  been  started.     With  respect  to 
the  present  reading,  "  mock/'  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  better  war- 
ranted: that  is,  as  properly  marking  or  being  peculiar  to  the 
passion  in  question.     In  place  of  it,  therefore,  I  substitute.' 
'^m'uck/'  i.e.  bedaub  or  make  foul:  and  this  is  the  true  cha- 
racter  of  jealousy ;  it  defiles,  maculates,  or  casts  a  stain  ou  that 
ivitfaoat  which  it  cunnot  live  :  for  it  shoiftd  be  remembered  that 
^ere  cannot  be  jealoiwfy  but  where  there  is  the  most  violent^ 
the  most  extravagant  love.    For  ^^  the  green-eyed  monster "  [ 
read/  the  agreiniedi  h  e.  sportive,  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  or 
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satisfaction  in  what  it  is  engaged  in.  In  which  sense  the  word 
is  used  by  our  earlier  writers.  The  lines,  thns  altered^  will  be  * 
highly  descriptive  of  jealousy  : — ^^  plays  Dke  the  tyger,  or  other 
ferine  animals^  with  his  prey  :  and  that  mucks  or.  makes  unclean, 
the  meat  it  feeds  on  :  for,  as  I  have  already  hinted^  the  quality 
of  this  fossiou  is  such,  that  it  is  actually  delighted  widi  the  very 
object  it  defiles-or  destroys.  It  is  seen  that  the  mistake  green* 
eyed  would  not  be  difficult,  (Agrein-j-ed)  with  a  transcriber 
or  reader  for  the  press.     B. 

lago.  Foh !   one    may  smell/  in  sucbi  a  will  most' 
rank,    , 
Foul  disproportion,  thoughts  unnatural. 

j1  will  most  rank."]     Will  is  for  wilfulness.     It  is  so  used  by   As- 
cfaam.     A  rank  mil  is  self-vnUy  overgrown,  and  Exuberant.    John. 
**  Will/'  in  this  place,  is  rather  inclination,  desires.     B. 

JEmiL  If  it  be  not  for  some  purpose  of  import, 
Give  it  me  again  :  Poor  lady !  shell  run  mad, 
When  she  shall  lack  it. 

.  lago.  Be  not  acknown  on*t ;  I  have  use  for  it. 
Go,  leave  me.  \^Esit  JEmil. 

I  will  in  Cassio*3  lodging  lose  this  napkin, 
And  let  him  find  it :  Trifles,  light  as  air, 
Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong   . 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.     Thi3  may  do  something. 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poison  :— 
Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisons,. 
Which,  at  the  first,  are  scarce  found  to  distaste  ; 
But,  with  a  tittle  act  upon  the  blood. 
Bum  like  the  mines  of  sulphur.— I  did  say  so  : — 

I  did  say  so."]  As  this  passage  is  supposed  to  be  obscure,  I  shall 
attempt  an  explanation  of  it. 

lagd  first  ruminates  on  the  qualities  of  the  passion  which  he  is 
laboring  to  excite ;  and  then  proceeds  to  comment  on  its  effects. 
*'  Jealousy,''  says  be,  "  with  the  smallest  opemtioa  on  the  blood, 
flames  out  with  all  the  violence  of«  sulphur,^  dec. 

" 1  did  say  so ;  i 

"  Look  where  he  comes  1*— 
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i.  e.  I  knew  that  the  letot  touch  of  such  a  passion  would  not  permit 
the  Moor  to  enjoy  a  moment  of  repose :— I  have  just  said  that  jea- 
lousy is  a  restless  commotion  of  the  mind  ;  and  look  where  Othello 
approaches,  to  confirm  the  ptopriety  and  justice  of  my  observation. 

'  1  did  say  so/  These  words  appear  to  be'  misplaced)  as  i* 
comtnon,  indeed,  with  many  passages  in  Shakspeare.  TTi^ 
stand  very  awkwardly  at  present,  and  Mr,  Steevens's  explaoatioit 
is  straiiied — by  no  means  happy.  If  we  set  them  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  speech^  and  as  in  answer  to  -Emilia,  a]l  is  pertinent, 
and  clear. 

JEm.  *  If  it  be  not  for  some  purpose  of  import, 
.  Give  it  nte  again.    Poor  lady  !  she'll  run  mad. 
When  she  shalMack  it.  . 

laso.  Be  not  acknown  on^t, 

I  have  use  for  it :  I  did  say  so.     Go,  leave  me.'    B. 

•  «  *    - 

logo.  Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above  ! 
You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about ! 
Witness,  that  here  lago  dolh  give  up 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hand?,  heart,. 
To  wrong'd  Othello's  service !  let  him  command. 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse, 
What  bloody  work  soever, 

Ut  him  command^ 
And  to  obey,  shall^e  in  mp  remorse^ 
What  bloody  business  ever. 
Thus,  all  the  old  copies,  to  manifest  depravation  of  the  poetVsense. 
Mr.  Pope  iia§  attempted  an  emendation,  but  with  bis  old  luck  and 
dexterity. 

Not  to  obey^  shall  be  in  me  remorse,  &c. 
I  read,  with  the  change  only  of  a  single  letter : 

Nor,  to  obey^  shall  be  in  me  remorse,  See, 
]•  e.  iJet  your  commands  be  ever  so  bloody,  remorse  and  compassion 
shall  not  restrain  mc  from  obeying  them.     Theob. 
Let  him  command^ 
And  to  obeyy  shall  be  in  me  remorse,'  ' 

What  bloody  busi»i€ss  ever. 
Thus  the  old  copies  read,  but  evidently  wrong.  Some  edition^ 
read,  Not  to  obey,  on  which  the  editor  Mr.  Theobald  takes  occasion 
to  alter  it  to  Nor  to  obey  ;  and  thoyght  he  had  much  mended  mat- 
ters. But  he  mistook  the  sound  end  of  the  line  for  the  corrupt ;  and 
M  by  his  emendation,  the  deep  designing  lago  is  foolishly  made  to 
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throw  off  his  mask,  when  he  had  most  occasion  for  it ;  and  withont 
any  provocation,  stand  before  his  captain  a  villain  confessed  ;  at  a 
time,  when,  for  the  carry in£(  on  his  plpt,  he  should  make  the  least 
shT»w  of  it.  For  thus  Mr.  Theobald  forces  him  to  say,  1 9haH  have 
no  remorse  to  obey  your  commands  how  bloody  soever  the  business  be* 
But  this  is  not  Sbakispeare'S  way  of  preserving  the  unity  of  character, 
lago,  till  now,  pretended  to  be  one,  who,  ihougb  in  the  trade  of  war 
be  had  slain  men,  yet  held  it  the  very  stuff  of  the  conscience  to  do  no 
jcontrived  murder;  when,  of  a  sudden^  without  cause  or  occasion,  he 
owns  himself  a  rufifian  without  remorse.  Shakspeare  wrote  and 
pointed  the  passage  thus  : 

Let  him  command, 

And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me.    Remord 
What  bloody  business  ever, 
t.  e.  however  the  business  he  sets  me  upon  may' shock  my  honor  and 
humanityt  yet  I  promise  to  go  through  with  it,  and  obey  without  re- 
serve.    Here  lago  speaks  in  character,  while  the  sense  and  grammar 
are  made  better  by  it. 

So  Skelton : 

•  **  jfnd  if  so  him/or  tune  to  write  and  plaine, 
**  As  sometimes  he  must  vices  remorde. 

And  again  : 

**  Squire,  knight,  and  lordj 

**  Thus  the  churche  remorde/*"    Wakb. 

Of  these  two  emendations,']  believe,  Theobald's  will  have  the 
greater  uumlx'r  of  suffrages-;  it  has  at  least  luine.  The  objection 
against  the  propriety  of  the  declaration  in  lago,  is  a  cavil;  he. does 
not  say  that  he  has  no  principle  of  remorse,  but  that  it  shall  not 
operate  against  Othello's  commands.  To  obey  shall  be  in  me,  for  / 
vsill  obey  you,  is  a  mode  of  expression  not  worth  the  pains  here  taken 
to  introduce  it ;  arid  the  word  remorde  h^  not  in  the  quotation  the 
meaning  of '  withhold,  or  make  reluctant,  but  of  reprove^  or  censure  ; 
nor  do  I  know  that  it  is  used  by  any  of  the  contemporaries  oi  Shaks- 
peare. 

I  will  offiT  an  interpretation,  which,  if  it  be  received,  will  make 
alteration  unnecessary,  but  it  is  very  harsh  and  violent.  lago  devotes 
himself  to  wronged  Othello,  and  says,  I^t  him  command  whatever 
bloody  business,  and  in  me  it  shall  bean  act,  not  of  cruelty,  but  of  ten- 
derness ^  to  obey  him  ;  not  of  malice  to  othei^,  but  of  tenderness  for 
him.  If  this  sense  be  thought  too  violent,  I  see  nothing  better  than 
to  follow  Pope's  reading,  as  it  is  improved  by  Theobald.    John. 

Before  I  saw  Dr.  Johnson's  edition  of  Shakspeare,  my  opinion  of 

,  this^assage  was  formed,  and  written,  and  thus  1  understood  it :  ^*  Let 

«liim  command  any  bloody  business,  and  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  an  act 

of  pity*  and  compassion  ior  wrong*d  Othello."  Repiorse  frequently 

signifies  pity,  mercy,  compassion,  oVa  tenderness  of  heart,  unattended 

Viith  the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience.  Toljc. 

'Let  him  command^  &c/  The  editors  are  greatly  oiistakea 
in  supposing  tliat  remorse  is  at  any  time  employed  to  signify 
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jity,  tbat  is  to  say,  pity  simply,  or  tenderness :  ttiat  comniisera* 
tioQ  in  short,  which  is  excited  in  us  bv  the  distresses  of  our 
fellow  men.  '  Remorse'  properly  taken,  is  pain  occasioned  by  a 
sense  of  guilty  in  which  pity  for  the  injured  person  is  necessa* 
rily  induded.  Remorse,  1  say,  ii\ust  always  have  something 
eompnnctiovs  or  repentant  in  its  nature,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  pity  alone.  This^  however,  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
word  must  be  understood  in  the  passage  before  us.  It  has  here 
the  Latin  metaphorical  sens6  of  revenge,  and  should  be  written 
without  the  final  e,  (remors).  *   . 

The  meaning  of  the  whole  is  this — '^  Let  Othello  give  th^ 
word,  and  lago  is  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  revenge — to  execute 
T engeance  on  the  offending  party,  however  bloody  the  vengeance 
may  be."  *  The  lines  must  be  read  as  follows — 

'  Witness,  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 

The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart, 

To  wrong'd  Othello's  service !  Let  him  command, 

AnA  to  obey  remors  shall  be  in  me, 

What  bloody  work  soever/ 
Jn  the  several  passages  quoted  by  Mr.  S.  remorse  should  be 
explained  by  computictive  or  sorrowing  pity^  and  not  by  compaS" 
sion  merely,  or  sympathizing  with  the  misery  of  another.     B. 

Clown.  I  will  catechize  the  world  for  him ;  that  is, 
make  questions,  and  make  them  answer. 

Clown.  I  -will  catechize  the  world  for  him;  that  is,  make  questions  ' 
and  by  them  answer^    Thjs  Qlo-wn  is  a  fiK)l  to  some  purpose.  He  was 
to  go  seek  iot  one ;  he  says  he  will  ask  for  him,  and  by  his  own  ques- 
tions make  answer.     Without  doubt  we  should  read,  and  bid  them 
fl»«tt?«^;  i.  e.  the  world;  those  whom  we  question.     Wa»b. 

*  I  will  catechize  the  worJd  for  him,  fcc/  Dr.  Warburton 
has  done  the  fool  injustice  :  he  does  not  say  that  he  will  answer 
his  own  questions.  The  obvious  meaning  is--r"  I  will  question 
of  the  world  ;  and  from  or  by  what  I  shall  gather  in  consequence 
of  that  question,  I  will  make  answer  to  you  : — you  shall  know 
the  result  of  my  inquiries.'^     B.         ' 

Des.  For  let  our  finger  ach,  and  it  endues 
Our  other  healthful  members,  ev'n  to  a  sense 
Of  pain. 

For  let  our  fnger  ach^  and  it  endues 
Onr  other  healthful  members  frith  a  seme 
Of  pajn. 
Endues  with  a  sense  of  pain,  is  an  expression,  which,  though  it 
might  be  endured,    if  it  were  geuuinc,  cannot  deserve  to  be  introdu- 
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ced  by  artifice.  The  copies,  both  quarto  aod  folio,  read :  ^*  Endues  our 
other  healihful  members  eveh  to  a  seiis^  of  pain."  1  bt^Iieve  it  should 
be  rather,  "  Subdues  our  other  healthful  members  Ao  a  sense  of 
pain/'     JoHV. 

'^  Endues/'  1  believe,  should  be  induces;    i.e.  brings   pit, 
superinduces.    The  passage  should  be  printed  thua : 
*'  For  let  our  finger  ach,  and  it  induces 
''  A  sense  of  pain, e'en  t6  our  healthful  qpiembers.'^  B. 

Des.  Bcshrew  me  much,  iEmilia, 
I  was  (unhandsome  warrior  as  I  am) 
Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul ; 
But  now  I  find,  I  had  suborn'd  the  witness^ 
And  he's  indited  falsely. 

Unhandsome  warrior  as  I  am*]  How  this  came  to  be  so  blon- 
dcredy  I  cannot  conceive.     It  is  piaiu  Sbakspeare  wrote. 

Unhandsome  wrangler  as  I  am* 
Soj  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra :    . 

"  Pie,  wrangling  queen!*    Warb. 

Unhandsome  warrior^  is  evidently  uf^air  assailant,    John. 

"  Unhandsome  warrior "  should  surely  be  '^  unhandsome 
lawyer/'  or  pleader.  The  context  will  sufficiently  warrant  thb 
reading.  Lawyer  and  warrior  being  somewhat  alike  in  aound^ 
the  mistake  was  made  in  transcribing.     B.       ^    ^ 

Bian.  What!  keep  a  week  away?  seven  days  and 

nights  ? 

.  "  What !  keep  a  week  away  ? — Seven  days  and  nights  ! " 
^'  I:Iui !  univorsum  triduum ! ''    Ter.    Bw 

0th.  Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in  such  sha- 
dowing passion,  without  some  instruction. 

Without  some  instruction^  The  starts  and  broken  reflections  in 
this  speech  have  something  very  terrible,  and  show  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  to  be  in  inexpressible  agonies.  But  the  words  we  are  upon, 
when  set  right,  have  a  sublime  in  them  that  can  never  be 
enough  admired.  The  ridiculous  blunder  of  writing  instruction  iot 
induction  (for  so  it  should  be  read)  has  indeed  sunk  into  arrant  non- 
•sense.  Othello  is  just  going  to  fall  into  a  swoon  ;  and  as  is  common 
for  people  in  that  circumstance,  feels  an  unusual  mist  and  darknett, 
accompanied  with.honror,  coming  upon  him.  This,  with  vast  suU 
lin.ity  of  'thought,  is  compared  to  the  season  of  the  sun's  eclipse,  at 
which  time  the  eaith  becomes  shadowed  by  the  induction  or  bringing 
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over  of  the  moon  between  it  and  the  sun.  This  being  the  allusioni 
the  reasoning  stands  thus :  **  My  nature  could  never  be  thus  over- 
shadowed, and  falling,  as  it  were,  into  dissolution,  for  no  cause. 
There  must  be  an  induction  of  something:  there  must  be  a  real 
cause.  My  jealousy  cannot  be  merely  imaginary.  Ideas,  words 
only/  could  not  shake  me  thus,  and  .raise  all  this  disorder.  My 
jealousy  therefore  must  be  grounded  on  matter  of  fact."  Shakspeare 
uses  this  word  in  the  same  sense,  in  Richard  III. 

**  A  dire  induction  am  I  witness  to." 
Marston  seems  to  have  read  it  thus  in  some  copy,  and  to  allude  to  it 
iu  these  words  of  his  Fame : 

**  Plots  ha*  you  laid  ?  tff(ftcc^ioff«, dangerous !  *     Wakb. 

This  is  a  noble  conjecture,  and  whether  right  or  wrong,  does 
honour  to  its  author.  Yet  I  am  in  doubt  whether  there  is  any  ne- 
cessity of  emendation.  There  has  always  prevailed  in  the  world  an 
opinion)  that  when  any  great  calamity  happens  at  a  distance,  notice 
is  given  of  it  to  the  syfTerer  by  some  dejection  or  perturbation  of 
mind,  of  which  he  discovers  no  external  cause.  This  is  ascribed  to 
that  general  communication  of  one  part  of  the  universe  with  another, 
which  is  called  sympathy  j{ind  antipathy  ;  or  to  the  secret  monition, 
instruction^  and  influence  of  a  superior  Being  which  superintends  the 
order  of  nature  and  of  life.  Othello  says,  *'  Nature  could  not  in- 
vest herself  in  such  shadowing  passion  without  instruction.  It  is 
not  words  that  shake  me  thus."  This  passion,  which  spreads  its 
clouds  over  me,,  is  the  efiect  of  some  agency  more  than  the  operation 
of  words ;  it  is  one  of  those  notices  which  men  have  of  unseen 
calamities.    John. 

"  Shadowing  passion.''  Dr.  Warburton's  conjecture,  abstract- 
edly ttfken^  may,  perhaps,  appear  ingenious  ;  but  his  reasoning 
on  the  passage  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  way  jast.  That  a  man  in 
Othello  s  situation,  and  who  is  nearly  falling  into  a  swoon,  should 
be  pooderii^  in  a  philosophic  manner  on  the  cause  or  nature  of 
the  8UB*a  ecupte,  or  that  he  should  even  be  tempted  to  allude  to 
it,  18  highly  improbable.  For  7  shadowing  "  I  read  shadowy, 
and  for  *'  ioatruccion,"  infraction.  '^Fhe  meaning  is :  "  Nature 
would  not  fill  me  with  apprehension  (shadowy  passion)  unless 
some  violence  had  been  done  to  her :  unless  there  were  some 
infraction  of  her  moral  laws.     B. 

Dew.  I  wopld  do  much 
To  atpne  them^  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Cassio. 

Atone  tkcm.]    Make  then  one  ;  reconcile  them.    Joiix* 
^'  Atone  them ''  seems  harsh.     Perhaps  we  may  read^ 
"  Attune  them," 
i«  e«  Create  an  harmony  between  4faem-<— reconcile  them.    B. 

_  • 

Lod.  This  the  noble  nature 
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Whom  passion  could  not  shake  ?  whose  solid- virtue 
The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance. 
Could  neither  graze,  nor  pierce  ? 

Whpse  solid  virtue 

The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance 
Could  neither  graze  nor  pierce,^  But  it  is  no  commendation 
to  the  most  solid  virtue  to  be  free  from  the*  attacks  of  fortune  ;  but 
that  it  is  so  impenetrable  as  to  suffer  no  impression..  Now  io  graze 
feigni^es  only  to  touch  the  superficies  of  any  t^ing.  That  is  the  attack 
of  fortune:  and  by  that  virtue  is  triedj  but  not  discredited.  We 
ought  certainly  therefore  to  read  : 

Can  neither  raze  nor  pierce^ 
u  e.  -neither  lightly   touch   upon,  nor  pierce  into.     The  ignorant 
transcribers  being  acquainted  with  the  phrase  a  bullet  grazing^  and 
shot  being  mentioned  in  the  line  before,  they  corrupted  the  true  word. 
Besides,  we  do  not  say,  graze  a  thing ;  but  graze  on  it.     Warb. 

I  have  ventured  to  attack  another  part  of  this  sentence,  which 
my  ingenious  triend  slipped  over.  I  cannot  see  for  my  heaft,  the 
difference  betwixt  the  shot  of  accident  llnd  dart  of  chance.  The 
words  and  things  they  impfy  are  purely  synonymous  ;  but  that  the 
poet  intended  two  difierent  things  seems  plain  from  the  discreUve 
adverb.  Chance  may  afflict  a  man  in  some  circumstances;  but 
other  distresses  are  to  be  accounted  for  from  a  different  cause.  I  am 
persuaded  our  author  wrote : 

**  The  shot  of  accident^  nor  dart  of  change,  SfC» 
And,  ip  a  number  of  other  places,  our  poet  industriously  puts  these 
two  words  in  opposition  to  each  other.     Theob.  ' 

To  graze  is  not  merely  to  touch  superficially,  but  to  strike  not 
directly,  not.,  so  as  to  bury  the  body  of  the  thing  striking  in  the 
matter  struck. , 

Theobald  trifles,  as  is  usual.  Accident  and  chance  may  admit  a 
subtle  distinction;  accident  mtiy  be  considered  as  the  ac^, '  and 
chance  as  the  power  or  agency  of  fortune;  as,  //  VHU  by  chance  th4ii 
this  accident  befel  me.  At  least,  if  we  suppose  all  corrupt  that  is 
inaccurate,  there  will  be  no  end  of  emendation.    John. 

**  Whose  solid  virtue/'  &c.  These  lines  are  neither  corrupt^ 
nor  obscure ;  but  the  commentators  have  mistaken  their  particu- 
lar meaning.  When  it  is  said  of  Othello  jhat  '*  his  virtue  was 
such,  that  neither  the  shot  of  accident  nor  the  dart  of  chance 
could  ever  graze  or  pierce  it"— the' inference  to  be  drawn  is  not 
that  he  was  free  from  attack,  but  that  he  was  invulnerable,  or 
proof  against  the  attack  which  might  be  made  on  him  :  'and  this 
IS  sufficiently  marked  by  the  word  solid.  Although  Mr.  Theo- 
bald cannot  **  for  his  heart/'  discover  the  difference  between 
shot  hnd  dart,  it  will  not,  I  believe,  be  the  case  widi  others. 
As  to  Jphnson's  ''  subtle  distinction*'  it  is  here  unnecessarily  in- 
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trodaced:  anfl  yet  accident  and  chance  are  not^  in  the  present  in* 
stance^  to  be  held  as  $ifnonymous.  The  '  shot  of  accident'  is  a 
randovfir  shot ;  but  the  very  reverse  of  this,  in  the  passage  before 
us,  ^is  to  be  understood  of  '  chance,'  which  must  be  taken  person- 
ally and  as  spoken  of  fortune,  persecutive  fortune. ,  ''  The  god- 
dess might  throw  her  darts  at  him,  and  he  would  yet  remain  un- 
wounded."  In  a  word,  in  whatever  way  assaulted,  his  virtue 
was  held  to  be  a  tower  of  brass,  impregnable,  capable  of  re- 
sisting every  storiu.  .  B. 


O/A. 


But  alas  !  to  make  me 


A  fixed  figure^  for  the  time^^of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at,— • 

.  — time  of4com]    The  reading  of  both  the  elder  quartos  and  the 
folio  is, 

'  for  tie  time  of  scorn.    '  ^ 

Mr.  Rq^ve  reads, — ^an<{  of  scorn;  and  sUtceedingeditors  have  silently 
followed  him. 

1  would  (though  in  opposition  to  so  m^ny  great  authorities  in  favor 
of  the  change)  continue  to  read  with  the  old  copy : 

the  time  ofsdbrn, 

Wc  call  the  hour  in  which  we  are  to  die,  the  himr  of  death — the  time 
when  we  are  to  be  judged — tie  day  of  judgment — the  instant  when 
we  sufier  calamity — the  moment  of  evil;  and  why  may' we  not  distin* 
guish  the  time  which  brings  contempt  along  with  it,  by  the  title  of 
the  time  of  scorn?     Steev. 

Perhaps  we  should  read,— «/oo/y  moving  finger  at.  I  .should  wish 
to  reject  ihe  present  reading,  for  even  then  the  word  slow  implied  some 
degree  of  raotion,  though  that  motion  may  not  bc^erceptible  to  the 
eye.  The  time  of  scorn  is  a  strango  expression,  to  which  I  cannot 
reconcile  myself;  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  is  erroneous,  and  wish  we 
had  authority  to  read  hand  of  scorn^  instead  of  time.  Mohck 
Mason. 

''  Time  of  scorn"  is  undoubtedly  nonsense  ;  and  if  we  admit 
the  ^^  hand  of  scorn"  of  Rowe,  we  shall  lose  a  very  considerable 
beauty,  because  we  must  tlien  read — '*  the  slow  unmoving 
finger  of  scorn/'  instead  of  the  ''  slow  unmoving  finger  of 
time." 

I  read, 

''  A  fixed  figure  and  in  scorn,  for  time 
'^  To  point  his  slow-unmoving  finger  at." 
Nothing  can  be  more  poetical  or  beautiful,  than  thus  to  depic- 
ture Hme.    **  Slow  unmoving,"  for  the  imperceptible  projpres- 
sion  of  time  :  time  that  is  and  is  not.     Othello's  meaning  is-— 
that  he  should  ever  after  be  held  in  scorn.     *  Sltm^Aumoving  is 
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one  of  those  expressions  which  roust  be  .felt  to  be  tboroughlj 
ttnderstood.  To  explain  it  is  wholly  impossible,  ^lowly^mo^ 
ving  has  been  proposed  by  some  one,  but  such  reading  would 
destroy  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  thought :  the  change  would 
be  wretched  indeed !     B.      . 

Otk.  Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in : — turn  thy  complexion  tli«re  ! 
Patience,  thou  young  and  fose-lipp'd  cherubim ; 
Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell !       ' 

Tt/m  thy  complexion  thcre^  Szc]  At  such  an  object  do  thou, 
patience,  thyself  cAa^ge  color;  at  this  do  thou,  even  thou,  rosy  cherub 
as^hou  art,  look  as  grim  as  helL     The  old  editions  and  the  new  have 


I  here  look  grim  ak  hell^ 
I  was  written  for  ay,  and  not  since  corrected.     John. 

"  Turn  thy  complexion  ,there !  '  ' 

Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipp*d  cherubim  ; 
Ay,  therfe.look  grim  as  hell." 
To  make  patience  *  look  grim  as  helF  is  by  no  means  allow- 
able. It  is  true  that,  as  the  passage  now  stands,  no  other  intei> 
pretation  than  that  of  Johnson  can  be  received.  I  cannot  but 
think,  however,  that  *•  Patience,  thou  youi^  and  rose-Iipp'd 
cherubim'  shoul<(  be  given  to  JDesdemona :  and  that  ^turQ  thy 
complexion'  should  be  *  turn  thee^  complexion.' — I  regulate  and 
explain  the  .whole  as  follows. 

Oth.  ^  Or  keep  it. as  a  cistern  for  foul  toads. 

To  knot  and  gender  in  !  Turn  thee,  complexion,  there^ 
A^,  there  look  grim  as  hell. 
DesJ.  FatieitCe,  thou  young  and  rose-lipp'd  cherubim—. 

I  hope,  my  noble  lord  esteems  me  honest/ 
Othello  reflects  on  the  supposed  disloyalty  of  Desdemona. 
.  His  own  complexion  is  black,  so  that  he  calls  it  grim  as  hell, 
but  his  mind  is  white,  it  is  pure,  while  that  of  his  wife  is  sullied. 
He  therefore  thinks  thdt  the  mind  and  body  should  be  alike : 
thtit  as  the  soul  of  Desdemona  is  black,  so  should  be  her  visage^ 
and  accordingly  exclaims — *  Turn  thee,  complexion,  there !  Ay 
there.look  grim  as  hell' — '*  Go,  complexion,  go  from  me  to  her : 
for  there  is  thy  proper  seat." 

The  Lady,  on  hearing  this^  is  about  to  call  on  patience  in  her 
aid :  but.  wishing  to  know  the  particular  sentiment  of  her 
husband,  breaks  off  withr- '  I  hope,  my  noble  lord  esteems  me 
honest.'  .  B.  •       ^, 

Qth.  O  thou  weed, 
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Who  irt  so  lovely  fair,  and  smeirst  so  dweet, 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee,-— 'Would,  thou  hadst  ne'er 
been  bom ! 

— -0  (kau  weedf]  Dr.  Johnson  has,  on  this  occasion,  been-nnjnstly 
censured  for  having  stifled  difficulties  where  he  could  not  remove 
them,  r  would  therefore  observe,  that  Othello's  speech  is  printed 
word  for  word  from  the  folio  edition,  though  the  quarto  reads  : 

0  tkou  black  weed  ! 
Had  this  epithet,  blacky  been  admitted,  there  would  still  have  re- 
mained an  incomplete  verse  in  this  speech :  no  additional  beauty 
.would  have  beea  introduced  ;  but  instead  of  it,  'a  paltry  antithesis 
between  the  words  black  and  fair.     Steev. 

"  O  thou  weed. 
Who  art  so  lovely  fair.* 
This  remark  of  Mr.  Steevens  with  regard  to  Dr.  Johnson,  id 
far  from  being  warranted  by  circumstances.  That  he  has  been 
*  unjustly  censured  for  stifling  difficulties  where  he  could  not 
remove  tbem,^  do  one  but  his  fellow-laborer,  1  think,  will  be 
bold  enough  to  maintain :  and  if  Mr.  S.  had  been  dedrous  of 
faving  himself  from  the  very  same  charge  of  having  stifled  diffi* 
culties,  and  from  the  further  blame  of  misrepresentation,  he 
would  have  told  us  that  the  quarto  reads '  btache  (not  blacky 
weed'  so  that  no  "  paltry  antithesis''  is  founds  when  the  original 
text  is  attended  to.  K  Blache'  must  then,  as  the  true  readii\g,  be 
restored  to  the  page.  It  is  the  bleche  of  the  French,  and' signifies 
poor,  weak,  irresolute — an  epithet  which  will  well  apply  to  Des- 
demons,  thus  laboring  under  the  suspicions  of  Othello.     B, 

logo.  I  have  rubb'd  this  young  <)uat  almost  to  the 
sense, 
And  he  grows  angry. 

In  some  editions, 
I've  rubb'd  this  young  gnat  almost  to  the  sense, 
And  he  grows^  ongry. 
This  is  a  passage  much  controverted  among  the  editors,     SIrT. 
Haumer  reads  quah,  a  gudgeon  ;  not  that  a  gudgeon  can  be  rubbed 
-to  much  sense,h\M  that  a  man  groi^sly  dfCiivrd  is  ohvw  called  'd gud^ 
geon,     Mr.  Upton  r«*acls  quaii,  which  he  proves,  by  hm"  h  Uarnin^,  to 
be  a  very  choleric  bird.     Dr.  Warbnrton  n  .  lins  gnat,  \\  hirh  is  tound 
in  the  early  qnarto.     Theobald  would  mtr'  t^ucc  hiuty  a  suiali  bird  of 
that  name.     I  have  followed  the  text  ul  tht-  tolio,  and  tiiiru  aAd  tourtb 
quartos. 
A  quat  in  the  midland  counties  is  Hkfixipk,  which  by  xubhing  i$ 
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made  to  smart,  or  is.  rubbed  to  sense,     Roderigb  is  called  a  qtuU  by 
the  same  mode  of  speech,  as  a  low  fellow  is  now  termed  in  lo^  laa» 
'  guage  a  scab.     To  rub  to  tkesense^  is  to  rub  to  the  quick.     Johk. 
Tire  same  explanation  appeared  in  a  magazine  id  the  year  1748. 

t  Editor. 

So,  in  The  DeviVs  Law  Case^-  l523  :  "  O  young  quat  /  inconti* 
nence  is  plagued  in  all  creatures  in  the  world." 

Again,  in  Decknr's  Gul's  Hornbook,  1609 :  "—whether  he  be  a 
yong  quat  of  the  first  yeers  revennew,  or  some  austere  and  sullen-foc'd 
steward,  &c/' 

Such  another  thought  occurs  in  Ben  Jonson's  Catiline  : 
*'  —must  have  their  disgraces  still  new  rukb'd^ 
*'  To  make  them  smart,  &C.''    Steev, 
All  the  commentators,  1  believe,  have  Q>istakeD  the  sense  of 
this  passage.  A    **  quat/'  in  my  opinion^  is  an  intimate,  a  crony. 
We  now  say,  when  we  speak  of  the  intimacy  of  one  man  with  - 
another,—'/  O  !  they  arc  quater-cousins." — I  therefore  read  as  . 
follows :   ' 

•        "I  h^^efubVd  this  young  quat/*  &C.- 
i.  e.  I  havefubb'df  or  put  off*,  this  quater-cousin^  or  associate  of 
mine,  as  long  as  pQssibl^,  antl  iiow  he  grows  angry.     **  Quat^ 
appears  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  "  quater,'*  and  may  have  been 
used  for  qtuiter-cotisin  or  friend,  in  the  same  way  that  cuz  is  .em- ' 
ployed  for  cousin,  a  relation  by  blood  or  njarriage. 

.This  reading  will*  be  greatly  strengthened  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Roderigo  was  really  the  intimate  of  lago  :  that  lago 
had  long  fuhb^d  or  put  him  off,  and  that  he  began  to  grow  sen- 
sible of  the  injury  done  him.  Roderigo  says  p.  710 :  '  I  begin 
to  find  myself  fubb'd  in  it/    B^ 

JEmii.  Thou  dost  belie  her,  and  thou  art  a  devil. 
0th*  She  was  false  as  water. 

false  as  water  J]  As  water  that  will  support  no  weight,  nor  keep 
any  impression.     John. 

*  False  as  water.'  When  the  Poet  says  '  fllse  z%  water*  it  is  . 
spoken  of  that  element  as  being  a  fluid.  But  though,  as  a  fluid, 
it  can  receive  uo  ''  lasting  impression,*'  it  cannot  strictly  be  said  ' 
that  it  will  *'  support  no  weight/  By  false,  however,  Shak»- 
peare  evidently  mieans  to  pbiQtlQ.that  which  cannot  belaid  hold 
of:'  that,  which  like  a  shadow,  we  are  unable  to  grasp :  that,  in 
abort,  which  will  elude  our  attack,  or  deceive  by  its  appearance. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  way  in  which  the  expression  is  to  be  under* 
•tood  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  comi^on^  received  opinion 
respecting  the  nature  of  water  must  hold,  or  the  comparison  will 
be  naught.  For  it  should  be  remembered  tfakt  Boerbaave,  Boyle, 
and  other  eminent  men,  have  maintained  tnat  water  is  naturally 
of  the  chrystaline  kind.    They  observei  '*  we  sometimes  find  it 
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appear  in  a  fluid/ and  sometimes  in  a  solid  form:  and  as  the 
former  in  our  warmer  cliibate  is  the  more  usual,  we  conclude  it 
the  proper  one^and  ascribe  the  other  to  the  extraneous  action  of 
cold.  Ice  is  usually  said  to  be  water  brought  into  a  preter- 
natural state  by  cold  ;  yet  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  things, 
and  setting  aside  ouf  arbitrary  ideas,  it  might  as  justly  be  said 
that  water  is  ^ce  pretematurally  thawed  by  heat."  Now  tibis  point, 
which  is  yet  controverted  among  Naturalists,  must  be  determined, 
before  we  can  speark  positively  as  to  the  justness  and  propriety 
•f  the  image  iii'^the  text.     B. 
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Sam.  Gregory,  o'  my  word,  we'll  not  carry  coals. 
Greg.  No,  for  then  we  should  be  colliers. 

WeHl  not  tarry  coah.]  Dr.  Warburtoa  very  justly  observes,  that  this 
was  a  phrase  formerly  in  use  to  signify  the  bearing  injuries  ;  but,  as  he 
has  given  no  instances  in  support  oi  his  declaration,,!  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  subjoin  the  following :  . 

^  Nash,  in  his  Have  with  you  to  Saffhm  IFalden,  1595,  says :  '*  We  will 
hear  no  coleSf  I  warrant  you/'    So,  Skelton : 

u ^You,  I  say,  Juli;tn, 

**  Wyll  you  beare  no  coles  f  *'  Stsev. 

A  quibble  on  coai,  Eng.  and  colle,  Fr.     CoUe  is  what  we  call 

^m^  Aifffiy  impotitian.    '^  Well  not  carry  coles,''  or  collet i.  c. 

'*  Well  not  be  imposed  on.    We'll  not  be  hamhomskd:*    B. 

Rom.  Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  mufBed  still, 
Should,  without  eyes,  see  path-ways  to  his  will ! 

To  his  will  /]  Sir  T.  Haumer,  and  after  him  Dr.  Warburton,  read,  to 
his  ill.  The  present  reading  has  slbme  obscurity ;  the  meaning  may  be 
that  love  finds  out  means  to  pursue  his  desire.  That  the  (/iiuf  should 
find  paths  to  HI  is  no  great  wonaer.    John. 

"  To  hb  will ! "  The  reading  of  the  quarto,  1597,  and  ^hich  Mr. 
S.  would  recommend,  is  unsuitable  to  the  sitoation  and  character 
of  Romeo.    Tlie  text  xeqyires  no  other  alteration  than  that  of 
printing  seek  in  place  of  **  see,"  and  ill  for  "  well." 
''  Alas  I  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still, 
*'  Should,  without  eyes,  seek  path-ways  to  hb  ill." 
i.  c.  **  Alas !  that  love,  who  is  blind,  and  who,  consequently,  should 
not  pursue  his  way  unguided,  will  yet  obstinately  do  so : .  by  which 
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he  runs  into  iiiUery--rby  which  he  encounlecs  everf  ill.''    It  is  seen 
that  the  word  seek  at  once  gives  force  and  clearness  to  the  sentiment* 

Rom.  Love  is  a  sm6ke  rai^'d  with  the  fume  of  sighs; 
Being  purg'd,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes. 

JBeing  purged,. a  fire  spitrklin^  in  lovers'  eyes,]    The  author  maj  mean  • 
heing  purged  of  smoke,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  meaning  iicv«r  given  to  th« 
worn  m  any  other  place.    I  would  rather  read,  bei.ii,  nri^NJ,  a  jire  sparks 
Ung.    Being  excited  and  inforced.    Jo  urge  the  lire  is  the  technical 
term.    John.  • 

I  do  not  believe  that  **  porg'd "  has  any  refereoce  to  aaidftt • 
**  Being  purged,"  is  being  pwe.  Love,  says  the  poet,  is  for  the 
most  part  as  a  smoke;  but  when  pure,  it  is  as  a  fire/'  &c.    B« 

Cap.  Hear  all,  all  see. 

And  like  her  most,  whose  merit  most  shall  be : 
Such,  amongst  view  of  many,  biine,  being  one, 
May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none« 

Such,  amongst  vieio  of  many,  mine,  being  one. 
May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none."] 
The  first  of  these  liiies  I  do  not  understand.    The  old  folio  gives  no 
help :  the  passage  is  there,  '*  Which  one  more  view**    I  can  o£Fer  nothing 
better  than  this : 

Within  your  view  of  many,  mine,  being  one, 
May  stand  in  number,  &c.  John. 

A  very  slight  alteration  will  restore  the  clearest  sense  to  this  pa68ag<ey 
Shokspeare  might  haye  written  the  lines  thus : 

"  Search  among  view  of  many :  mine,  being  one, 
"  May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none/' 
i.  c»  **  Amongst  the  many  you  will  view  there,  search  for  one  that  will 
please  you.    Chuse  out  of  the  multitude.''    This  agrees  exactly  with 
what  he  had  already  said  to  him : 

" Hear  all,  all  sec, 

**  And  like  her  most,  whose  merit  most  shall  be.** 
**  My  daughter  "  (he  proceeds)  /^  will,  it  is  true,  be  one  of  the  numbei^ 
but  her  beauty  can  be  of  lio  reckoning  ^  (i.  e.  estinJation)  **  among  those 
whom  you  will  see  here.'*    Reckoning  for  estimation,  is  used  before  in 
this  very  scene  : 

*'  Of  honorable  reckoning  you  are  both."    Steev. 
"  Such,  among  view  of  many,  mine,  being  one, 
**  May  stand  in  number,  tho'  in  reckonmg  nooe.'' 
The  raiding  of  the  text  I  conceive  to  be  right;    <<Sach''  has.re- 
feience  to  **  merit,"  in  the  immediately  preceding  line.,  **  See  all, 
hear  all ;  you  will  find  at  my  house  many  females  of  merit,  aad 
amoHg  Much  [among  the  many  having  merit]  my  daughter  may 
itand  in  number ;  though  you,  perhaps,  may  take  no  [reckoning] 
account  of  her ;   some  other  particularly  attracting  your  notice*" 
There  is,  apparently,  a  play  on  the  words  number  and  reckimi^gp 
which  somewhat  obscun^s  the  meaning.    B. 
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Mtr.  Tutf  dun's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own 
word: 
If  thou  art  dun,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire. 

Tut  1  dun^$  the  mouze^  the  constable* $  own  word.]  This  poor  obscure 
stuff  should  hare  an  explanation  in  mere  charity.  It  is  an  answer  to 
these  two  lines  of  Romeo :  * 

For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase ; — and 
The  same  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done.* 
MercutiOy  in  nis  reply,  answers  the  last  line  first.    The  thought  of 
whichy  and  of  the  precedine,  is  taken  from  earning.    TU  be  a  candU- 
holder  (says  Romeo)  and  look  on.    It  is  true.  If  I  couid  play  myself,  I ' 
could  never  expect  a  fairer  chance  than  in  the  company  we  are  going  to:  - 
but,  alas  !   I  am  done.    I  have  nothing  to  play  with :  I  have  lost  my 
'heart  already.    Mercutio  catches  at  the  word  done,  and  quibbles  with  it, 
as  if  Romeo,  had  said,  The  ladies  indeed  are  fair,  but  I  am  dun,  i.  e.  of 
a  dark  complexion.    And  so  replies,  2W /.  Jun'«  ^A<^  iriot^e  ;  a  proverbial 
expression  of  the  same  import  with  the  French,  La  nuit  tons  let  chati 
Mont  grit :  as  much  as  to  say,  You  need  not  fear,  night  will  make  all  your 
complexions  alike.    And  because  Romeo  had  introduced  his  observa- . 
tions  with,  •    -  .  ] 

I  am  praoerb'd  with  a  grq^tdsire  phrntet 
Mercutio  adds  to  his  reply,  the  constable^}  own  word  :  as  much  as  to  say^, 
If  you  are  for  old  proverbs,  I'll  fit  you  with  one;  'tis  the  comtahle^t ow^ 
word;  whose  custom  was,  when  he  summoned  his  watch,  and  assigned 
them  their  several  stations^  to  give  t]^em  what  the  soldiers  call,  the  jpord. 
But  this  night-guard  being  distinguished  for  their  pacific  character,  the 
coiistable,  as  an  emblem  of  their  harmless  disposition,  chose  that  domes- 
tic animal  for  his  word,  which,  in  time,  might  become  proverbial.  Was. 
A  proverbial  saying,  used  by  Mr.  Tho.  Heywood,  in  his  play  entitled 
The  Duche$s  of  Suffolk,  act  iii. 

''  A  rope  for  Bishop  Bonner,  Clunce  run, 
.   ''  Call  help,  a  rope,  or  we  are  all  undone. 
"  Draw  dun  out  of  the  ditch,^  Dr.  Gret. 

Draw  dun  out  of  the  mire, ,  seems  to  have  been  a  game.  In  an  old 
collection  of  Satyres,  Epigrams,  *&c.  I  find  it  enumerated  among  other 
pastimes: 

^  At  shove-groate,  venter-point,  or  crosse  and  pile, 

'*  At  leaping  o'er  a  Midsommier  bone-fier, 

"  Or  at  the  drawing  dun  out  of  the  myer."  Steev. 

'*  Dun's  the  mouse. 
"  If  thou  art  dun,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire."  ' 
This  is  very  obscure.  The  passage  indeed  is  so  entangled,  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  render  it  intelligible:  I  will,  however, 
itttempt  it.  Id  the  first  place,  '^  Dun's  the  mouse,'^  is  said  in  allu- 
8101^  to  the  ordinary  color  of  the  mouse.  But  the  quibble  rests  on 
the  English  word  mouse,  and  the  French  word  mousse,  which  aigjoi' 
£es  dull,  heatnf,  stupid.  He  plays  likewise  (as  Dr.  W.  observes) 
on  done  and  dun.  Romeo  remarks  that  he  is  done,  or,  being  ia 
love,  that  he  is  done  for,  as  we  now  express  it.  Mercutio  replies : 
''  To  say  that  you  are  done  is  to  say  that  you  are  dull,  or  of  littU 
foitf  for»  he  continues, "  dua's  the  mouse,"  i.  e.  to  be  done  is  the 
Bame  as  to  be  mowH  or  dull:  a  word  suited  to,  or  the  character 
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tint  siMMild  be  given  of  a  constable.  In-  cohfbrivU^  to  tbis  cfpiiuon 
mpectiiig  tbe  d^tinguishing  qumiity  of  the  officer  in  question;  the 
Foet  bas  set  dowu  among  the  Dramatis  Pertoos  of  one  of  his 
yiajs-^"  Dull,  a  Constable/'  '*  Dao/'  is^a  contractioo  of  dmnc% 
or  a  blockish,  stupid  character. 

To  **draw  daii  out  of  the  mire"  is  a  proverbial  expressioo. 
it  means,  to  draw  a  man  out  of  trouble,  to  extricate  from  diffical' 
tieg  ouch  pertout  ao  from  want  of  seme  or  forecaot  may  have  ma 
vUq  them.    B. 

Mer.  O,  then,  I  see,  queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 
She  is  the  fairies*  midwife. 

O,  then,  I  tee,  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you, 

Sheii  the  r Aim lh*  n^idwife.]  Thus  begins  that  admirable  speech 
upon  the  effects  of  the  imagination  in  dreams.  But,  Queen  Mab  the 
fiiiries*  Mid-wife?  What  is  she  then  Queen  of?  Why,  the  fairies.  What! 
Biai  their  miiwtfi  too  ?  but  this  is  not  the  greatest  of  the  absurdities. 
Let  iia  see  upon  what  oooasion  she  is  introduced,  and  under  what  qualitj^. 
It  is  as  a  being  that  has  great  power  over  human  imao;ination.  But 
then  the  title  given  her  must  have  reference  to  th&empToyment'she  is 
put  upon  :  First  then,  she  is  called  Queen ;  which  is  very  pertinent,  for 
that  designs  her  power:  then  she  is  called  the fairiet* midwife ;  but 
what  has  that  to  do  with  the  point  in  hand  ?  If  we  would  think  that  Shaks^ 

|»eare  wrote  sense,  we  must  say  he  wrote- the  VANCT^a  midwife  ;  and 

this  is  a  proper  title,  as  it  introduces  all  that  is  said  afterwards  of  bar 
Mfortes.    Besides,  it  exactly  auadrates  with  these  lines :         .   , 

■  ■      ■  I  talk  of  dreams. 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain,  . 

'  Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasie. 
These  dreams  are  begot  upon  fantasie,  and  Mab  is  the  midwife  to  brmg 
them  forth.    Audi  fancy's  midlife  is  a  phrase  altogether  in  the  manner 
of  our  author..    WAita.  ' 

All  the  copies  (three  of  which  were  |rablished  in  our  author's  life- 
time) concur  in  reaMhi^  fairies'  midwife,  and  Dr.  Warburton's  alterataoo 
appears  to  be  quite  unnecessary;  The  fairies*  midwife  does  not  mean  the 
midwife  to  the  fairies,  but  that  she  was  the  person  among  the  fairies^ 
whose  department  it  was  to  deliver  the  fancies  of  sleeping  men  of  their 
dreams,  ttiose  children  ^  an  idle  brain,  Whefi  we  say.  the  king's  judges, 
we  do  not  mean  persons  who  are  to  judge  the  king,  but  persons  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  j^dge  his  subjects.    SiEtv. 

■*  O,  then,  I  see.  Queen  Mab  has  been  with  yon^ 

'*  She  is  |be  faQcj's  midwife,  and  she  comes 

•*  In  shape/'  &c. 
I  am  of  opinion  jthat  **  midwife'*  is  uot  the  poet's  word;  and 
Ifait  tlia  ooouoeuAAors,  in  tbeir  attempt  at  explication,  aie  oonse* 
fvaitly  i^rong*    I  would  read : 

^*  0»  lb«n»  I  ace,  Q^leen  Mab  bas  t^ecn  with  you. 

.  ,*'  Sbe.ia.tbe  Mries'  missive,  and  she  cornea,"  ^o.. 

''Blissive'"  m  iiot«  in  this  plaee,  mestenftr  %imp\j,  andaskia 

fenendly  nadeytltood,  but  one  who  bas  a  aussion  from  the  fairies-^ 

|he,  whom  tbe  ^iries  have  invested  with  power ;  as  we  now  pro- 

itonoce  of  the  kingly  character,  that  he  derived  hie  authority  ori* 

Saak.  L  O 
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ginalfy  ffwR  the  peopk.  There  is,  moreover,  a  nmterial  objcctioa 
to  "midwife/*  eince  it  is  the  functioD  of  Mab  to  fill  or  imprega 
the  ttiiod  in  sleep ;  which  iniipreg;DatioD  is  then  called  drt^m  or/on- 
ey,  which  is  the  immediate  province  or  business  of  natare,  of  mm* 
kened  nature,  to  remove»  to  take  away  the  load  under  which  the 
sleeping  unagination  (if  the  l-iinguage  be  permitted '  me),  may  be 
said  to  stiffen  The 'mistake,  in  regard  to  this  expression,  bas,  like 
laany  others  in  Shakspeare,  had  its  rise  as  it  would  seem  at  the 
printing-house,  and  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  long  s  has  beea 
carelessly  turned  by  the  compositor,  so  as  to  appear  like  d 
in  the  sheet  first  thrown, ofi^,  M^dive:  this  "  middive,"  being  dis- 
covered by  him,  and  the  language  affording  no  suclrword,  be  sup- 
posed from  the  sound  that  it  should  be  midwife ;  and  be  has  cor- 
rtdtd  it  as  we  find  in  tlie  text* 

It  will  be  seen  by  Warburton's  comment,  that  he  bad  found  (as 
almost  every  one  must  do)  ''  fairies'  midwife  "  to  be  absurd :  but 
**  fancy's  midwife  "  mends  not  the  expression  in  the  least.  And  it 
will  be  further  seen,  bv  attending  more  particularly  to  the  Bishop's 
argument,  and  when  be  speaks  of  the  power  of  Mab  as  a  piun^ 
and  of  her  occupation  as  a  midwife^  it  will  then  appear,  I  say,  that 
''  the  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets  the  be^ning.**  He 
rims  at  the  same  time  into  anotlier  error  in  raying,  (and  in  order  to 
prove  that  Mab  is  fancy's  midwife)  "  These  dreams  are  begot 
upon  fantasie,  and  Mab  is  the  midwife  to  bring Ihem  forth;",  for 
dreams  art  not  begMen  upon  famtane.  Dream  and  /m<^  are  one 
and  the  iuime.  This  mistake  of  the  learned  prelate  had  arisen  fnm 
bis  not  having  understood  the  following  lines,  and  which  must  be 
pointed  thus : 

*' I  talk  of  dreams, 
'*  Wbicb  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
*'  Begot  of  Dothiqg :  but  vain  fantasia* " 
The  eonstruction  is :  ''  Dreams  are  begotten  of  nothing :  [tbey  are] 
but  vain  fimtasie ! "    B. 

1  Sen>.  Away  with  the  joint  stools^  remove  the> 
(jourt-cupboard,  look  to. the  plate. 

Court^cupboard.]  I  am  not  very  certain  that  I  know  the  exact  signi- 
fication of  cof'^'cupboard.  Perhaps  it  is  what  we  call  at  present  the 
side-board.  It  'is  however  frequently  mentioned  id  the  old  plays :  so,  in 
a  HuauMimt  Basf\  Mirth,  15d9 :  ^  shadow  these  tables  with  their  w^ita 
▼eils,  and  accomplish  the  couri-cupioardJ*    Steev. 

**  Court-cupboard.''  This  cupboard  was  made  use  of  in  toitrntn 
days  as  the  sideboard  is  now.  This  receptacle  or  stand  for  plat^ 
Cmna-ware,  d:c«  is  still  found  in  certab  hooses*  and  h  known  bj 
the  name  of  hfffsit.  The  meaning  of  the  word  eoitri,  wbicb  i» 
here  prefixed,  to  it,-  is :  Such  bafiett  •  or  cupboard  set  out'  with 
mote  than  usual  sftoidor  for  public  meetings  or  rtgoicaig  daysr   & 
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Mer.  Cry    but-:- Ay    me!    couple  but — love    and 
dove ; 

Cry  hut^-^Ay  me  /  pouple  hut^^hoe  and  dove,']  The  quarto,  1597>  reads 
pronounce^  the  two  succeeding  quartos  and  the  first  folio,  provant :  tlie 
second,  Uiird  and' fourth  iolios  couply ;  and  Mr4  Howe,  who  printed  from 
the  last  of  these,  formed  the  present  reading.  Pravant^  in  ancient  lan- 
guage, signifies  provision.  So,  in  **  The  Court  and  Kitchen  of  Elizabeth^ 
called  Joan  Cromwell,  the  wife  of  the  late  usurper,  truly  described  and 
represented,"  1664,  p.  14.  " — carrying  some  dainty  provant  for  her  own 
and  her  daughter's  repast."  To  provant  is  to  provide  ;  and  to  provide  is  to 
Jttmiih.  ••^  Provant  but  love  and  dove,"  may  therefore  meanytirnu^,  but 
such  hackney-'d  rhimesas  these  are  the  trite  efl[usi<ms  of  lovers,  Steev. 

'  bry  but — Ay  me  !  {>i'ovant,&c/  This  '  provant' should  surely 
be  frotumty  participle  of  the  french  verb  proner,  to  preachy  pro* 
datm^' tend  forth.  ''Cry  but— Aye  me!  sending  forth,  or  ^t^fAtui;' 
oui  but  love  and  dove,  &c/'    B. 

Jul.  Tis  but, thy  name,  that  is  my. enemy  ; 
.    Thou  art  thyself,  though  not  a  Montague. 

Tkou  art  ihyU^y  though  not  a  Montague.]  i.  e.  you  would  be  just  what 
you  are,  although  you  were  not  of  the  House  of  Montague.    Wars. 
1  think  the  true  reading  is. 

Thou  art  thyself,  then  not  a  Montage. 
Thou  atrt  a  being  of  i>ecoliar  excelknce,  and  hast  none  of  the  malignity    ' 
of  the  family  from  which  thou  hast  thy  name.-^Hanmer  reads,- 
Thou'rt  not  fAysei^so,  f  AmigA  a  l^ontague.    John.     . 
I  think  the  commentators  have  mistaken  the  poet's  meaning.    I 
would  read,  with  only  a  transposition  of  the  words  : 
€t  *j^  ^^^  ^^^y  QSQ,^  tb^i  I3  mine  enemy, 

**  And  not  thyself,  though  thoVrt  a  Montague.^    B. 

Jul:  In  truths  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond  : 
And  therrfore  thou  may'st  tliink  my  haviour  light ;         f 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  Til  prove  more  true,  .    • 

Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange. 

-—coying  to  be  ttrange.'l    For  coying  the  modem  editions  have  cunning, 

John. 

Cunning  is  the  reading  of  the  elder  quarto,  and  I  have  restored  it.    To 
€oy  n  nevertheless  an  old  verb.    So,  in  a  Woman  never  vex*d,  1692 : 

^  Love  i&  so  ybuAg,  it  coys  but  cannot  speak." 
Jh  bettrangef  is  to  put  on  affected  coldness,  to  appear  shy.  So,  in  Greeners 
liasuUligf  1593 :  '^  — ^It  is  fashion  in  Padua  to  be  so  itrange  with  your 
friends?"    Stkbv^ 

'  Coying  to  be  strange*'     This  reading,  and  which  will  mean  ' 
effected  itrangenesM,  strangeness  put  on ;  or,  as  we  shonld  now 
say  jin«d!ery,— is  preferable  to  that  of  the  text.    B. 

Friar.  The  gi*y»ey'd  mom  smil^  on  the  frowning 
night, 
Ctii^ering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light ; 
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And  flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 

From  forth  day's  path-way,  made  by  Titan's  wheels. 

And  decked  darkness^    Flecked  is  spotted,  dappled,  streaked^  or  ▼arie-' 
,  gated.      '        ^  ^ 

''  Flecked/'  is  undoubtedly  ttpotted.  But  the  right  word  is  cer- 
hiiuly  Jlickren  (flickering  of  flutteriog)  and  whic^h  has  been  written 
9s  we  are  to  suppose  j'Zt'cArVed ;  and  it  may  here  be  proper  tq  ob- 
serve that  the  participial  adjective  (as  well  past  as  present)  had  ia 
former  days  the  termination  in  en,  wbieh  it  now  has  in  ed  and 
ing.  To  flicker  or  flutter  is  in*  the  dictionaries  explained — to 
move  irregularly.  To  say  therefore  that  night  went  oflfin  a(i  irrcga* 
lar  manner  like  a  drunkard,  is  perfectly  just.  The  text  is  evidently 
ytfton^y  for  if  flecked  qx  spotted  darkness  be  likened  to  a  retUng  moii, 
where  is  the  truth  of  the  comparison  IB. 

Nurse.  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  saucy  merchant  was  this 
that  was  so  foil  of  his  ropery  ? 

«      —  of  his  rcpery  9]  Mopery  was  anciently  used  in  the  same  sense  at 
togiiery  is  oow.    So,  in  the  Three  Ledks^  of  Londom^  1594 : 
'^  Thou  art  vtty  pleasant  and  fullof  thy  ropgrye," 
Rope  tricki^re  mentioned  in  another  place.    Steet. 

'  Of  his  rop^/  '  Ropery*  should,  I  think,  be  rodery  from 
toiert^  (Ital.  of  lat.)  to  bite,  carp  at,  torment.    B. 

Friar.  Here  comes  the  lady  : — 0,.8O  li^  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint : 

Bere  comes  the  lady,  &c.  However  the  poet  might  think  the  alteration 
of  this  scene  on  the  whole  to  be  necessary,  I  am  afrud,  in  respect  of  the 
Dai«sage  before  us,  he  has  nut  been  very  successful.  The  violent  hyper* 
bole  of  never  wearing  out  the  everlasting  jftint  appear^  to  me  not  only 
more  reprehenstb]e,l)at  even  less  beautiful  than  the  lines  as 


they 
originally  written,  where  the  lightness  of  Juliefs  motk)n  is  accounted  far 
from  the  cheerful  effects  the  passion  of  love  produced  in  her  mind.  Stksv;; 
.  '  Here  comes  the  lady,  d:c/  What  Mr.  Steevena^  would  ^ive  ui 
to  understand  by-^*'  not  only  more  reprehensible,  but  even  less 
beautiful,^  is  not  very  easy  to  discovert  and  when  he  calls,  *  never 
wearbig  out  the  ever  lasting  flint'  a  violent  hyperbole,  it  is  evident 
ttiat  he  knows  not  the  nature  of  the  figure  of  which  be  speaks.  Had 
Shakspeare  spoken  of  afoot  that  would,  wear  out  the  everlasting 
flint,  it  were  indeed  a  tnie  hyperbole :  though  certainly  not  to  be 
censured  as  such,  since  the  words  even  then  are  not  to  'be  takes 
according  to  the  letter,  but  as  meaning  by  the  exaggeraiuni,  to  con- 
vey en  idea  of  en  uncommonly  heavy  and  ponderous  foot.  This,  I 
say,  will  particularly  mark  the  trope  in  question ;  but  the  sentimeBt 
of  our  author  from  the  use  of  the  word  *  never^  assumes  a  totally 
different  character.  The  line  is  highly  expressive  of  a  light  and  airj 
B.  "  ' 


Ben.  Romeo  that  qpoke  him  fa{r>  bi4  |ulB  bethiok 
How  nice  the  quarrel  was. 
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BtmmemtkequtirreL    How  «%V,  how  wMqwrtoiil,  how  >6f#y.   Boitk 

ibe  last  act. 

The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge  ^     ' 

Of  dear  import.    John. 
«  How  nice  the  aoarrel.'    •  Nice'  should  be  printed  nwr,  fniah 
aimple^  trifling*)  so  that  the  word  may  not  be  taken  in  its  common 
McotptsLtioEki  of  exacts  delicate.    B. 

Jul  Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night ! 
That  ruD-away*s  eyes  may  wiok ;  and  Ron^eo 
Leap  to  these  arms  untalk'd  of,  and  unseen  ! 

^ead  tl^  elate  curtain,  loTe^performing  night, 
That  fun-away*s  eyet  mmy  wink  ; 
What  run-aways  are  these,  whose  eyes  Juliet  is  wishins  to  have  stopt! 
Macbeth^  we  may  remember,  makea  an  iuvocation  to  li^t  much  m  the 
same  strain; 

**  ——Come,  seeling  night, 
*  *•  Scarf  VL^  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day^  &c. 

So  Juliet  would  have  ni^t's  darkness  obscure  the  great  eye  ef  the  day, 
the  sun  ;  whomconsidenng  in  a  poetical  light  as  PAdr^us,  drawn  in  his  car 
ymih  fiery-footed  steeds,  and  potting  through  the  heavens,  she  very  pro- 
perly calls  him,  with  regard  to  the  swiftness  of  hb  course,  thertca-away* 
la  the  like  manner  our  poet  speaks  of  the  night  in  the  Merchant  of'  V^ 
nice : 

^  For  the  dose  night  doth  play  the  run^auay.*'    Wakb.  ^ 
The  construction  of  this  passage,  however  elliptical  or -perverse^  I  be* 
lieve  to  be  as  follows : 

31ay  that  runaway's  eyet  wink  / 
Or,  I'hat  run-awa^g  eyet,  may  (they)  wink  ! 

These  elfipses  are  frequent  m  Spenser ;  and  that  for  oh  !  that,  is  not 
VBcommonras  ]>r.  Parmer  observes  ini^  note  on  the  first -scene  of  the 
Winiar^t /£ale.  So,  in  Anihony  and  Cleopatra,  act  iii.  sc.  G. 

Thai  ever  I  should  call  thee  cast-away  !         ' 
JuUet  first  wishes  for  the  absence  of  the  sun,  and  then  invokes  the  night 
to  spread  its  curtain  close  around  the  world : 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night  I 
next,  recollecting  that  the  night  would  seem  short  to  her,  she  speaks  of 
it  MB  cf  A  runramoM  whose  flight  she  would  wish  to  retard,  ana  whose 
eyes  she  would  bund  lest  they  (hould  make  discoveries.  The  eyet  of  night 
are  the  stars,  so  called  in  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  Dr.  Warbup- 
ton  has  already  proved  that  Shakspeare  terms  the  night  a  run-away  in 
the  Merchant  <f  Venice':  and  in  the  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange,  1607,  it 
is  spoken  of  under  the  same  character : 

'*  The  night  hath  play'd  the  8wift«foot  run-away.** 
Borneo  was  not  expeeted  by  Juliet  till  the  sun  was  gone,  and  tlierefbre  It 
was -of  no  con;seqiience  to  her  that  any  eyes  should  wink  but  those  of  tlie 
-  night ;  for,  as  Ben  Jopson  sa^  in  Se^anut ; 

*'  — night  hath  many  eyet, 
"  Whereof,  tho'  most  do  sleeps  yet  some  are  spies.r    Stejiv. 
.  *  Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  niglit« 
*  That  run-away's  eyes  may  wink/ 
Warburton's  reading,  hi  which  Phcebus  is  made  ^  the  runaway,*' 
must  be  wrong,  as  not  being  congruous  with  the  general  expression 
tf  jAltet*    Her  tkoughts  are  supposed  fa  be  tmiformly  nxed  on 
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nigkt.    Sbe  wouM  therefore  talk  of  the  tardinen  of  the  ^  of  day 
and  Dot  Qf  hid  swi/tnesi ;  she  would  describe  him  as  '  lazy-paciog' 
(an  epilhet  of  our  author's)  if  she  described  him  at  all.    I  suspect, 
however,  that  the  passage  is  corrupt  and  would  tb^refitre  read: 
"  That  runagate's  eyes  may  wink  :  and  Romeo, 
'*  Leap  to  these  arms  untafk'd  of  apid  uoseen/' 
which  must  be  understood  as  follows—/'  Let  the  eyes  of  mhagates, 
rebels^  or  love-apostates  be  shut ;  so  that  there  may  be  no  opposi- 
tion, no  hindrance  to  the  completion  of  hiy  wi^es.T    When  the 
context  is  attended  to,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  words — *  aiid 
come  untalk'd  of  and  unseen,'— it  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that 
change  is  necessary :  that  something,  in  short,  should  be  substituted 
for  runaway :  and  it  may  be  ftrther  acknowledged,  perhaps,  that  I 
have  fallen  on  the  proper  term.    B.     \        '     '        , 

Jul  Come,  gentle  night ;  come,  loving,  black-browM 
night,  ' 

Give  me  my  Romeo :  and,  when  he  shall  die, 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 

Take  him  and  cut  him  into  little  ttarn^  &c.  The  same  childish  thought 
occurs  in  The  Wisdom  of  Doctor  Dodypide,  which  was  acted  before  the 
year  1596.     Steev. 

*  Take  him  and  cut  him  into  little  stars.*  This  thought,  which 
Mr.  Steevens  has  styled  childish^  is  in  fact  eiassical,  as  we  find  by 
very  many  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Poets.  It  was,  in- 
deed, the  opinion  of  the  antients,  that  the  most  considerable  among 
them  were  at  their  decease  tratislated  to  some  star  or  constellation. 
Hence  the  common  expression  inter  4idera  relatus-  The  wish  of 
Juliet  therefore  is  countenanced  by  the  highest  poetical  authority. 
It  must  not  be  denied,  however,  that  '  take  him  and  cut  him  into 
little  stars,'  has  rather  too  much  prettinesi  in  it,  but  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  a  woman  who  speaks*    B. 

Rom.  Where  is  she!  and  bow  doth  she?  and  what 
says 
My  concealed  lady  to  our  cancell'd  love  ? 

— cancell'd  love  f  The  folio  reads  conceaPd  love.    Joair. 
The  quarto,  cancell'd  love.    Steev. 

*  My  concealed  lady  to  our  cancell'd  love/  Why  should  Rotneo 
be  made.to  speak  of  his^  lady  as  being  concealed?  The  true  reading 
will  surely  be  canseiled  (conseill6  fr.)  advised;  here  used  in  the 
more  particular  sense  of  UHiry,  circumspect^  and  which  may  natu- 
rally be  supposed  of  Juliet.  As  to  '  cancelled  lovet'  it  cannot  be 
right.  We  may  indeed,  read,  *  ensealed  love, '  i.  e.  ''  love  to  which 
we  are  in  honor  bound—engagements  ^hich  cannot  be  departed 
from— VOW9  which  cannot  be  broken/'    B. 

friar.  Thy  teigrs  ar^  womanish  i  thy  wild  QCts  denote* 


The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast : 
Unseeming  uoman,  in  a  seeming  nw^n ! 
Or  ill  beseeming  beast,  in  seeming  both  1 

Vtueemhf  tvoman,  &c.  This  strange  nonsense  Mr.  Pope  threw  out  of 
his  edition  tur  desperate.  But  it  is  easily  restored  aA  Shakspeare  wru^ 
it  into  good  pertinent  sense. 

Unteentfy  woman  in  a  turning  man  ! 
An  ill-baeenung  beott  in  teeming  groth. 
t.  e.  you  have  ihc  ill-heteeming  passions  of  a  bnite  beast  ii)  the  well  seem- 
ing shape  of  a  rational  creature.  For  having  in  theirs!  line  said  he  was 
a  woman  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  he  aggravates  the  thought  in  the  lecofwf, 
and  says,  he  was  even  a  brute  in  tlie  shape  of  a  rational  creature.  Seem^ 
ing  is  used  in  both  places  for  teemfy.    W « aa. 

.   The  old  reading  is  probable.    Than  art  a  bemt  ^  iU  pialitie$f  under  thn 
appearance  both  of  a  woman  and  a  man,    Jobn. 

"  Unseemly  woman/  Itc.    This  is  printed  as  though  the  Friar 
would  speak  of  ao  '  unseemly  woman/    But  this  is  not  the  case. 
'  Unseemly'  belongs  not  to  *  wQman/  it  applies  entirely  to  the  con- 
duct of  Romeo— to  his  teare  and  his/ury.     Read, 
*'  Unseemly  I  woman  in  a  seeming  inan« 
"  An  ifl-beie^ming  beast  hi  seeming  both." 
L  e.  **  This  is  unbefitting  Romeo.    By  teare  to  appear  as  a  woman ; 
aj)d  by  fmy  as  a  beast." 

This  is  undoubtedly. the  sense^  since  he  had  said  h  the  imme- 
diately preceding  line/  thy  tears  are  womanish  :*  by  which  it  is  signi- 
fied that  tears  wre  ever  iready  with  a  woman.  The  passage  sliould  there- 
fore be  read  as  I  have  altered  and  interpreted  it.  Or  it  must  be 
(which  is  not  .however  so  well,)  '  a  eeemly  woman/  &c.—- for  so  the 
general  reasoning  wiil  yequii^    B. 

Jul  Who  is*t  that  calb  !  is  it  my  lady  mother  ? 
Js  she  not  down  so  late,  or  up  so  early  ? 
What  unaccustomed  cause  procures  her  hither  ? 

— j)ruQu:es  her  hither  f  Procuret  for  brinei*    Warb. 

'  What  unaccustom'd  cause  procures  h^r  hither  1'  '  Procures  her 
hither'  is  uncommonly  harsh,  and  to  interpret  it  by  brings  her 
hUher  is  allowing  too  great  a  latitude  to  expression. 

The  poet,  I  believe,  has  formed  a  woitl  on  the  latin  proeurro, 
and  written  '  what  cause  proewre  her  hither  V  i.  e.  <*  what  can  occa- 
'Bion  her  earning  forth  at  this  time,  and  before  any  otl^er  person/' 
This  reading  b  warranted  by  the  context.    B.  ' 

Nurse.  The  Eagle 

Hath  not  so  green,  %6  quick,  so  fair  an  eye 
As  Paris  hath. 

So  green.l    So  the  first  editions.    Hanmer  reads, — so  keen,    Jonir. 
Pernaps' Chaucer  bas  given  to  Emelrine^  in  the  Knight*i  JWoj  ey#s  of 
tlfe  same  color : 
.     .     .  V  H^s  nofifi  WM  bigl\«  bis.  eyio  bright  citryn.** 


■ 
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i.  e.  of  the  hue  of  an  itnripe  lemon  or  citron. 

Again,  in  the  Two  NobU  Kinsmen,  by  Fletcher  and  Shakspeare^  Act  v. 
sc.  1 :  *  , 

"  ——oh  vouchsafe, 

<'  Whh  that  thy  rare  green  eye/'  &c.  Stbsv. 

*<  So  green  an  eye."  This  should  be  so  gleen  [shiny  or  shtmif] 
an  eye.  ''  To  gleen  "  is  to  shine  with  heat  or  poiish.  The  eye  of 
the  Eagle  is  remarkably  brilliant.  The  ^^grtfmeye^  in  the  Noble 
Kinsmen  should  likewise  be  altered  \o  gleen. 

"  Hath  not  so  green,  so  quicsj  so^fair  an  eye.** 

*^  Fair"  may  no  doubt  stand,  as  being  expressive  (by  licence)  ot 

>  miUt  piea$mg  :  but  as  it  is  wanting  ^in  foffce,  and  French,  words  jbe-' 

ing  common  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare»  I  ahould  prefer  JUr,  which 

'  is  nearly  the  same  in  sonsd,  and  in  the  sense  of  bold,  ctmaumdimg, 

B. 

Par.  Happily  met,  my  lady  and  my  wife ! 
Jul.  That  may  be,  sir,  when  I  rpay  be  a  ivife. 

My  lady^  and  my  wife  :}  As  these  fuur  first  lines  seem  intended  to 
rhyme,  perhaps  the  author  wrote  thus : 

— my  lady  and  roy /f/e/    ,  Johx. 

f'    '*  My  lady  and  my  wife ! "     "  Wife  ^  is  certainly  our  author's 
'Word  in  both  instances.    The  recfifp/trfi^i^m  is  wholly  in  bis  mipi- 
ner.     B. 

Jul.  Tvvixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shalt  play  the  lunpire,  arbitrating  that  "^ 

Which  the  commission  of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honor  bring. 

Commission  of  thy  years  and  art,]  Cammisxiom  is  for  autkoriiy  or  ptmer, 
John. 

**  Commbsion  of  thy  years  arid  art."  This  ''commission "  I 
rather  think  should  be  commixion.  Sbakspeare*  uses  tbe  word  in 
l*roilus  and  Cressida ;  and  it  is  common  with  the  writers  "of  bit 
time.    B. 

Mtis.  What  will  you  give  us  ? 

Pet.  No  money,  on  my  faith ;  but  the  gleek. 

.The  gleek.]    60,  in  tne  Midwwimr  Night's  Drtam  i 
"  Nay,  I  can  gleek^  upon  occasion.'' 
To  gleek  is  to  scofi'.    The  term  is  taken  from  an  ancient  game  at  cards 
csiltd  gleek,    Steev. 

"  The  gleek."  •*  To  gleek  "  is  to  9e&f,  and  "  gleek"  is  a  «*  g^me 
'  at  cards/' says  Mr.  Steeveos.    But  g/€t^  ii  likevite  a  fi^  fljkdb^. 
fuaver^  in  music.    This  last  is  evidently  the  sense  required  beie.  9> 

Pet.  When  grmng  grkf  the  heart  doth  wound. 

When  griping  grysf,  dec.]  The  epithet  gaping  was  by  no  means  Hbri^ 
to  excitelaughter  at  the  time  it  Witt  written,    imd  Smry,  kk  bit  trans- 
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IfttioD  of  the  second  book  of  VirgiFs  £neidy  makes  tke  hero  si|y : 

**  New  gripes  of  dred  then  pearse  our  trembling  brestes." 
Dr.  Percy  thinks  that  the  qtiestioos  of  Peter  are  designed  at  a  ridicula 
on  the  forced  and  unnatural  ejLplanaiions  too  often  given  by  us  painful 
editors  of  ancient  aiitiiors.    Stkev. 

'**  Griping  grief."  Docs  Mr.  Stcevens  here  speak  of  himself,  as 
of  ao  editor  giving  paimf  if  so,  be  is  perfectly  right.    B. 

Rom.  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep. 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand. 

J/*  I  flMiy  trust  the  flaiteriug  truth  of  tleep.l  The  sense  is,  <'  If  X  may 
only  trust  tbe  honesty  of  sleep,  which  I  know  however  not  to  be  so  nic< 
as  not  often  to  practise  Jtanery.^    Join. 

The  oldest  copy  xt^^^^r-tke  ^ttriug  eye  of  ileem.  .  Wheth«  .this 
reading  ought  to  supersede  the  more  modern  one^  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
determue :  it  appears  to  me^howe^er^  tiie  most  easily  inteihgiUe  of  the 
two,    Stiiv. 

"  If  I  may  tmsf  The  oM  copy  comes  Bcateet  to  tbe  app»» 
rently  right  reading.  *'  Eye/',  should  certainly  be  ay^  or  49W. 
Romeo  means  to  insinuate  that  sleep  says  nye  (yes)  to  his  wishes : 
that  sleep  affirms  tliat  he  shall  be  happy.    Aio,  Lat.    B. 

Rotn.  Is  it  even  so  ?  then  I  deiy  you,  stars ! — 

Jdefy^oK,  start  !\    The  folio  reads — dett^  you,  stars.    STsaVk 
*'  i  defy  you,  stars."    *'  Dmy  you,  stars,"  is  the  better  readinf. 
Th<  meaning  plainly  is:  **  Stars,  ye  promised  mef  well;  but  I  am 
now   undeceived:    I  therefore  deny  your  power:   your  wfiuetice 
«Iiall  not  be  acknowledged  by  me."    B. 

Lau.  Unhappy  fortune !  by  my  brotherhood. 
The  letter  was  not,  nice,  but  full  of  charge 
Of  dear  import. 

W0S  not  nice.]    i.  e.  was  not  written  on  a  trivial  or  idle  subject 

The  learned  editor  of  Chaucer's  Canterhury  Taies,  1775,  observes  thai 
JH.  Stephem  informs  us,  that  nice  was  the  old  Freuch  word  for  mail,  one 
of  the  synonymes  of  sot,    Apol.  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  4.    Steev.  • 

A  line  in  King  Richard  III.  fully  supports  Mr.  Stecvens's  interpretation: 
*^  My  Lord,  this  argues  conscience  in  your  grace, 
**  But  the  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trimaL*^         'Mal. 

"  Was  not  nice.''  'fhe  old  French  word  is  uise,  the  same  as  niais, 
nlfy,  trifling.  **^  Nice,"  should  of  course  be  here  printed  fiiie. 
B. 

Ram.  For  fisar  of  that,  I  will  still  stay  with  thee ; 
And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 
Depart  agab. 

O,  here 
Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest ; 
And  shake  llie  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 
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From  this  world-wearied  flesh.     Eyes,  look  your  last ) 
Arms,  take  your  last  embrace  !  and  lips,  O  you 
The  doors  of  breathy  s<^al  with  a  righteous  kiss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death ! — 
Come,  bitter  conduct,  coine,  unsavoury  guide ! 
Thou  desperate  pilot,  ndw  at  once  run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark ! 
Here's  to  thy  health,  where'er  thou  turn  blest  in : 
Here's  to  my  love ! — IDrinks,']  O,  true  apothe<!ary ! 
Thy  drugs  are  quick. — Thus  with  a  kiss  I  Xlie, 

Jind  never  fr&m  this  palace  of  dim  night 
Depart  again  :  (Oooie,  lie  tnoii  in  my  arms ; 
Here's  to  thy  health.    <)  true  apothecary  ! 

Thy  drugs  are  quick.)]  Mr.  Pope's  and  some  other  of  the  wcNTser 
editions  acknowied^  absurdly  the  lines  vhich  I  have  put  into  paren- 
thesis here ;  and  which  i  have  expunged  from  the  text,  (^r  this  reason  « 
Romeo  is  made  to  confess  the  effect  of  the  poison  before  ever  he  has 
tasted  it.  I  suppose,  it  hardly  was  so  savory  that. the  patient  should 
choose  to  make  two  draughts  of  it.  And,  eight  lines  after  these,  we 
find  Y(\m  taking  the  poison  in  his  hands,  and  makipg  an  apostrophe  to 
it ;  inviting  it  to  perform  its  office  at  once  ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
does  he  clap  it  to  his  lipd,  or  can  with  any  probability  speak  of  its  in* 
3tant  force  and  effects.  Besides  Sbakspeare  would  hardly  have  made 
Borneo  drink  to  the  health  of  his  dead  mistress.  Though  the  first  quarto 
an  1599,  and«  the  two  old  folios,  acknowledge  this  absurd  stuff,  I  find  it 
lefl  out  in  several  later  qtiarto  impressions.  I  ought  to  take  notice,  that 
though  Mr.  Pope  has  thought  fit  to  Htick  to  the  old  copies  in  this  addi* 
tion,  yet  he  is  no  fair  transcriber;  for  he  has  sunk  upon  us  an  hemistich 
of  most  profound  absurdity,  which  possesses  all  those  copiesi 

** Come,  lie  thou  in  my  arms :"    ' 

'*  Here's  to  thy  health,  where-e^er  thou  tumblest  in. 
"  O  true  apothecary  !  "  Theob. 

The  hemistich,  which  Mr.  Theobald  psonount^es  io  be  of  most  prqflntnd 
mhsurdityf  may  deserve  a  somewhat  better  character ;  but  being  mispla- 
ced, could  not  be  connected  with .  that  part  of  that  speech  where  h^ 
found  it ;  yet,  being  introduoed  a  few  lines  lower,  seeois  to  make  verjr 
goodsanse. 

**  Come  bitt«r  conduct !  come  uhsav'ry  guide  I 
>  **  Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
^'  The  dasbmg  rocks  my  sea-sir k,  weary  bark ! 
*'  Here\  tp  thy  health,-  wherever  thou  twnblest  in. 
"  Here*8  to  my  love  !  O  true  apothecary ! 
"  Thy  drugs  are^quick.    Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die." 
To  tumble  into  port  in  a  storm,  I  believe  to  be  a  sea-phrase,  as  is  a  turn* 
hling  sea^  and 'agrees  with  the  allusion  to  the  pilot  or  the  tempest-bcftten 
bark.    Here's  succeu,  says  he  (continqing  the  allusion)  to  thy  vetml 
-^heret-er  it  tumbles  m,  or  perhaps,  ta  the  puot  who  it*  to  conduct^  or  tumble 
it  in ;  meaning,  1  wish  it  may  succeed  in  ridding  me  of  life,  whatever  muy 
betide  me  afier  it,  or  wherever  U  may  carry  me.    He  then  drinks  to  the 
memory  of  Juliet's  h>ve,  ad(|ing  (as  he  feels  the  poison  work)- a  short 
apostrophe  to  the  apothecary,  the  effost  of  whoseilnigs  he  can  doulit  no 
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longer ;  and  turning  his  thoughts  back  again  to  the  object  most  beloved,* 
he  dies  (like  Othello)  on  a  kiss.    Steev. 

"  And  neVer  from  this  palace  of  dim  Dight.** 
|t  will  readily  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Steevens  has  made  tome 
proper  transpositions  in  4be  speech  of  Romeo.  With  regard  to  the 
line,  "  Here's  to  thy  health  where'er  thou  tumblest  in, "  be  has 
entirely  mistaken  the  sense.  Part  of  the  passage  in  dispute,  how* 
ever,  is  corrupt.  "  Where'er  thou  tumblest  tri "  should  certainlj 
be :  "  Wherein  thou  tumblest."  Ail  after  *'  despetate  pilot "  is  oot 
spoken  by  Romeo  of  that  "  pilot,"  but  of  '<  himself."  I  regalale 
the  whole  as  follows.: 

V  Come,  bitter  conducf,  oome,  umavory  guide  1 
Thou  desperate  pilot,  come !  The  weary  bark 
Wherein  thou,  sea-sick,  tumblest,  now  at  once 
Run  on  the  dashing  rocks  !  Here's  to  thy  health. 
Which  innst  be,  thus  understood :  — He  first  calls  on  his  condnctor : 
then,  struck  with  the  reflection  thiit  his  body  is  on  the  point  of  dis- 
soltttioo,  he  apostrophises,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  his  immortal  part. 
'^Soul!    sea-sick  as  thou  now  art,  run  >  thy  vessel  (thy  body)  at 
once  on  the  rocks ; "  immediately  adding :  "  Here's  to  thy  health," 
by  which  he  would  say  :  "  Here's  to  my  soul's  health  ;  may  -spiri- 
tual salvation  be  minel"  This,  I  hope,  will  be  found  an  easy  read* 
ing,  and  a  just  interpretation,  effected  with  no  other  change  thaa 
that  of  the  order  of  the  limn  and  printing  wkartin  for  trArr^ '«r«  B, 
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Duke.  l^ben  no  more  reoiains, 

But  that  your  sufficiency,  as  your  worth  is  able, 
And  let  them  work. 

Then  no  inore  remains, 
But  thmt  to  your  sufficiency,  a9  your  worth  is  ahle, 
And  Jet  them  ^ork,^ 
To  the  integrity  of  this  readmg  Mr.  Theobald  objects,  and  says .  *'  What 
was  Escalus  to  put  to  his  sufficiency  ?  why,  his  science }  But  his  science 
and  sufficiency  were  but  one  and  the  same  thing.    On  what  then  does 
the  relative  them  depend  ?  ^  He  will  have  it,  therefore,  that  a  line  has 
been  accidentally  droppM,  which  he  attempts  to  restore  by  due  dUi£en(y, 
liodum  in  scirpo  qu^erit.   And  all  for  want  of  knowing,  that  hy  sufficiency 
is  meant  authority,  the  power  delegated  by  the  Duke  to  Escalus.    The 
plsua  meaning  of  the  wora  being  this :   '*  Piit  your  skill  in  goirernine,*' 
•ays  the  duke,  '^  to  the  power  which  I  give  you  to  exercise  it,  and  let 
them  work  together."    Warb. 

"  Then  no  more  remains, 
*'  But  that  your  sufficiency,  a^  your  worth  is  able, 
"  A«d  let  them  work." 
**  Ahle  worth"  is  not  a  very  clear  or  happy  expression:,  but 
e/table  worth,  i.  e.  worth  that  is  fixed,  permanent :  worth  that  is 
unchangeabk,  may  be  well  admitted.    Tlie  sense  of  the  line,  as  it 
now  stands,  is,  in  other  respects,  imperfect.  I  would,  therefore,  read : 

**  But  that  your  sufficiency  he,  as  your  worth  is  stable.'*    -^ 
*[  Sufficiency  "  Is  authority,  power,  as  Warburton  has  well  explained 
it.    '*  Be,"  is  *'  actual  exercise  of  that  power :  "  *'  as  "  is  not  here 
used  for  like,  same  kind  with:  but  mr  since,  because  that.  .  It 
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should  be  remembered,  and  in  fiiTor  of  the  reading  T  propose*  that 
the  Duke  had  not  yet  delegfsrted  his  power  to  £scalui :  he  was  jual 
about  to  do  it,  and  therefore  says : 

*'  No  more  remains, 
**  But  that  your  sufficienQy  bCf  as  your  worth  is  stable*''  - 
'*  It  now  only  reaiains,*~as  your  worth,  your  goodness  is  £xed  and 
certain,  as  1  have^naned  you  for  ruler, — that  you  have  the  aebui 
power  ;  that  you  now  exercise  the  princely  authority  with  which  I 
have  inyested  you/'  The  Duke,  a  few  lines  after,  gives  him  that 
authority,  saying :  **  There  is  our  commisi&ion,''  &c.     B. 

Duke.  There  is  a  kind  o£  character  in  thy  life, 
That,  to  the  observer,  doth  Ay  history 
Fully  unfold. 

There  it  m  kitutof  charmcttr  in  thyUfe, 
That,  to  the  observer,  &c. 
Either  this  introduction  has  more  solemaity  than  meaning  or  it  basii. 
meaning  which  I  cannot  discover.    What  is  there  peculiar  in  thky  that 
a  man*s  ijfe  informs  the  observer  of  his  hittory  f .  Might  it  be  supposed 
that  Shaxspeare  wrote  this  ? 

**  Thei>e  is  a  kind  of  cbaraeter  in  thy  foolk.** 
History  may  be  taken  in  a  more  diffuseandlicentibiis  nteanine,  fbr 
future  occurrenceif  or  the  part  of  life  y^t  to  come.    If  this  s^$e  he  re* 
ceivedy  thepassa^e  is  clear  and  proper.    Jofm. 

**  Taere  is  a  kind  of  character  in  tJiy  iife>  if 

"  That  to  the  observer,  doth  thy  history    '  ^. 

"  Fully  unfold." 
Johnson's  objection  to  ''  hb  Zj^"  that  unfolds  *'  his  kiatarg" 
appears  at  first  to  be  sufficiently  valid :  but  when  particidaHv  tx* 
ainined,  it  falls  to  the  ground.  I  consider  *'  life/'  as  spotken  of  tfaa 
euhcard,  and  '*  history  "  of  the  inwmrd  man.  The  first  will  signifir 
manners,  general  conduct :  the  second  may  sbmd  for  dispontum  ff 
the  9md,  qffedwne  of  iht  heart.  For  it  shoald  ever  be  borne  n 
Niind»  diat  actions  aloiK»  though  posaibly  bcnefiriul  to  a  certain 
tflKtcttty  will  not  always  determine  tor  the  existence  of  moral  goot^ 
naui  This  nay  be  iastanced  in  the  dissembler^  tfie  hypocrite  j: 
one  who  may  bring  about  a  temporary  and  lesser  good  to  othen, 
n0l  only  tfaala  leal  evil  nay  afteiwardsarfse  to  them,  bottbala 
greater  advaaitage  inay,  in  coa«eaiienee«  be  derivad  to  himtetf. 

BiJt  if  the  above  distinction  between  life  and  history  is  not  to 
be  admitted,  we  may  read  lefe  (love.)  "Ilicfe  is  «  cfaaradaia 
thy  lefe"  [thy  love,  thy  kqrally]  r.e.  *<  There  is  such  a  marled 
feydltr  in  theti,  that  a  close  obaei^er  nay  fidiy  know  thy  **  bistoi)^* 
or  what  thy  conduct  m  offiu  will  he.  While  in  private  life,  lou 
litve  at  all  times  demeaned  yourself  with  so  much  virtue  and  abi&i/ 
tint  it  IS  easy  to  foresee  how  you  will  act  in  future**^    B. 

Duke.  But  I  ck>  beixi  mj  speech 

T^  Ode  tiiat  can  my  part  in  htofi  axtv^artise : 
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I  do  beud  my  tpeeck. 
To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  adDertine. 
ThSg  is  obscure.  The  meaning  is,  I  direct  mj^  speech  to  one  who  is  able  te 
teach  mo  how  to  govern  :  my  part  in  him,  signifying  office,  which  I  have 
delegated  to  him.  My  part  in  him  advertise;  i.e.  who  knows  what 
appertains  to  the  character  of  Heputy  or  viceroy..  Can  advertise  my  pari 
in  him ;  that  is,  his  representation  of  my  person.  But  afl  these  quaint- 
nesses  of  expression,  the  Oxford  editor  seems  sworn  to  extir|Nite ;  that 
is,  to  take  away  one  of  Sbakspeare's  characteristic  marks  ;  wjbich^  if  not 
one  of  the  comeliest,  is  yet  one  of  the  strongest.    So  ^e  alters  this  to, 

*^  To  one  that  can,  in  my  part,  me  advertise.'' 
A  better  expression  indeed,  but,  for  alt  that,  none  of  Sbakspeare's. 
Ware. 
I  know  not  whether  we  ma^  not  better  read, 

''  One  that  can  my  part  to  him  advertise," 
One  that  can  inform  himself  of  that  which  it  would  be  otherwise  my  part 
to  tell  him.    Johk. 

**  Bot  I  do  liend  my  speech 
''  To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise.** 
Warbarton'^s  explanation  comes  nearest,  I  think,  to  tbe  Poet's  mean- 
ing.  **  Advertise,"  however,  I  here  understand,  according  to  its 
common  acceptation  of  »et  fin'th,  display,  or  make  'known*  A 
trifling  change  in  the  order  of  the  woids  will  give  somewhiit  more 
of  clcArness  to  the  expression : 

"  To  one  that  can,  in  him,  my  part  advertise/ 
*^  In  him"  [in,  or  of  himself]  i.e.    '<ooe  who  can  himseliv  or 
by,  or  from  his  own  ability,  manifest,  plainly  show  what  belongs  to 
the  character  of  Ruler;  what,  in  short,  U  the-duiy  of  aioverdgm 
friagce.    B. 

Duke.  Old  Escalus, 

Though  first  in  question^  is  thy  secondary. 
Take  thy  commis^on. 

First  in  guestian.l^    That  is,  first  called  for ;  first  appointed    Joair. 

*'  Though  first  m  question.'^  I  rather  think  that  **  first  in  <|iies^ 
tott/*  means  one,  who  *by  his  age  or  $Umdmg,  is  perhapa  entitled 
tc  be  first,  but  whom  he  has  yet  named  to  the  aecond  place    B. 

r  JDidce.  We  have  with  a  leaven'd  and  prepared  choice 
Proceeded  to  you  ;  therefore  take  your  honors. 

Ve  have  mith  a  (eaven'd  and  prepared  choice."]  L^aven'd  has  no  sense 
in  ilia  place :  we  should  read, 

-levell'd  choice: 


Th2  allusion  is  to  archery,  when  a  man  is  fixed  upon  his  object, 
tailing  good  aim.    Warb. 

No  emendation  is  necessaij.  Leaoen'd  choice  is  one  of  ShakapeaieTa 
larsh  metaphors.  His  train  of  ideas  seems  to  be  this.  J  hove  proceeded 
to  you  mith  ch^^ice  mature,  concocted,  fermented,  leavened.  When  bread 
11  leavened  it  is  left  _to  ferment ;  a  leavened  choice  is  therefore  a  choicn 
cot  hasty,  but  considienite,  not  declaitd^as  soon  aa  it  fell  into  tiie  imagi- 
nation,  but  suffered  to  work  long  in  tba  miiuL  Tbtis  explained|  it  aittts 
better  with  pf:«p«re<f  than  tascMedL    Joav. 
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.  ^  We  htL^e  with  a  leaveiied  and  prepared  choice/' 
It  is  moat  likely  that  the  poet  wrote  kmn*d  choice,  i.  e.  eonft- 
dential,  a  choice  confirmed  by  your  wor^i.    Levin  in  Cbauoer,  i$ 
ieUtf,  cmiJiAnce.  .  B. 

Claud.  Thus  can  the  deihh-god,.  authority, 
Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight. — 
The  words  of  heaven ; — on  whom  it  will,  it  will ; 
On  whom  it  will  not,  so ;  yet  still  'tis  just.  • 

Thut  can  the  demi-godf  auikority^ 

Make  u»  pay  down,  for  our  offence^by  tsaght,'^ 

The  wordi  qf  heoven  ;— on  wlom  it  mill,  it  will ; 

On  whom  it  will  not,  mo  :  vet  U  ill  ^tit  juU, 
The  wrong  pointing  of  the  secona  line  hath  made  the  passage  unintelli- 
gible.   There  ought  to  be  a  full  stop  at  weight.    Ana  the  sense  of  the 
whole  is  this :  *'Tne  demi-god,  Authority,  makes  us  pay  the  full  penalty 
of  our  ofifeoce,  and  its  decrees  are  as  little  to  be  questioned  as  the  wordls 
of  heaven,  which  pronounces  its  pleasure  thus, — I  punish  and  remit  p(x- 
nisliment  according  to  my  own  meontroulable  will ;  and  yet  who  can 
aay  what  dost  thou?  *^    **  Make  as  pay  down  for  our  offence,  by  weight," 
is  a  fine  expression  tb  signify  paying*  the  fuU  penalty.    The  metaphor  is 
taken  firom  paying  money  by  weight,  which  is  always  exact ;  not  so  by 
le/e,  on  account  ot  the  practice  of  diminishing  the  specie.    W^aa. 
1  suspect  that  a  line  is  lost.    John. 
It  may  be  read,  the  sword  qf  heaven. 

Thus  can  the  demi-god  authority, 

Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence,  by  weight-r' 

The  sword  of  heaven : — on  whom,  &c. 
JuthQritv  is  then  poetically  called  the  sword  of  heaven^  which  will  spare 
or  punish  as  it  is  commanded.  The  alteration  is  slight,  being  made  only 
by  taking  a  single  letter  from  the  end  of  the  word,  and  placing  it*  at  the 
beginning. 

Tliis  vei;y  ingenious  and  elegant  emendation  was  suggested  to^e  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Rrobevts,  of  Eton ;  and  it  may  he  countenaoced  by  tne  fol- 
lowing passage  in  the  Cohht^s  Prophecy,  1694 : 

<<  — in  brief  they  are  the  swords  ^  heaven  to  punish."  Mal. 
'*  The  words  of  Heaven."  There  is  no  occasion  for  altering  the 
text  to  Mward  of  Heaven.  By  such  alteration  the  passage  becomes 
bioken  and  di^oioted,  while  much  of  its  force  is  lost.  We  must 
read :  ''  The  wartti  of  Heaveo,"  (in  reference  to  authority,)  The 
ooMMion  of  the  wordof  the  genitive,  or  rather  possessive  case,  singu- 
lar»  in  the  printed  copy,  has  niade  the  whole  appear  obscurew 
Claiidio  had  said:  '^The  demigod  authority  can  make  os  piay 
down  for  our  offence  by  weight"  He  pauses,  and  then  goes  on : 
*'  Ilie  wold's  of  Heaven,*  i.  e.  authority  belongs  to,  or  proceeds 
from  Heaven:  theidbre  all  its  actions,  (those  of  authority)  must 
be  jnsf  B^  admitting  into  the  tent,  the  **  word's  of  Heaven."  the 
reasoning  will  become  clear  and  cmUefmeniial :  which,  as  I  have 
ulready  observed  (the  present  readmg  ufords,  pi.  being  out  of  Ibe 
question)  would  be  by  no  means  (he  case  in  printing  sirorif. .  It 
^oaM  be  leBnembered  too,  that  pnnoei  who  have  authority  or  rule. 
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are  styled  heaven^ii  Tioegerents*  the  delej^ttM  of  lietTra,  See. 
Thus  in  the  language  of  Scripture :  '^  1  here  h  no  power  bat  of 
God.  The  powen  that  be  are  ordaioed  of  God.  Whosoever,  thefe- 
fore»  resisteth  the  power,  resistetfa  the  ordioauoc  of  Ood>  and  they 
that  resist  shall  receive  to  theanelves  damnation."    B. 

Claud.  Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpse  of  new- 
ness. 

The  fault  and  glimpse  of  newnets.l  Fault  and  glimpu  have  so  little 
relation  to  each  other,  that  both  can  scarcely  be  right :  we  may  rt ad 
flash  for  fault ;  or,  perhaps  we  may  read, 

Whether-  it  be  the  fault  or  ghmpse 

That  is,  whether  it  be  the  seeming  enormity  of  the  action,  or  the  clara 
of  new  authority.    Yet  the  same  sense  follows  in  the  next  lines.    Jobil. 

**  The  &alt  and  glimpse  of  newness/'  *'  Fault  **  should,  no 
doubt,  be  fattst  (feustus  Lat.)  Hu  happy  situatioB,  hb  fortunate 
state.  "  Glimpse  of  newness, '^  will  mean,  tbe  consequtnoe  Just 
teamiug  0n  him,  &c.    B« 

Cktud.  In  her  youth 

There  is  a  prone  an^  speechless  dialect, 
Such  as  'moves  men, 

—•prone  and  speechless  dialect, 
I  can  scarcely  tell  what  signification  to  give  to  the  ^ord  prone*  Ita 
primitive  and  translated  senses  are  well  known.  .  The  author  may,  by  a 
prone  dialect,  mean  a  dialect  which  men  are  prone  to  regard,  or  a  dialect, 
natural  and  unforced,  as  those  actions  seem  to  which  we  are  jMXNik. 
3£tther  of  these  interpretations 'are  sufficiently  strained ;  but  such  distor* 
tion  of  words  is  not  ancommon  in  our  author.  For  the  sake  of  an 
easier  tense,  we  may  read  : 

—In  her  youth 

There  is  a  povV,  and  speechless  dialect, 
*  Such  as  moves  men. 
Or  thus : 

There  is  z.vrompt  and  speechless  dialect.    John. 
Fronts  is  used  here  tor  prompt.^    So,  in  our  a^uthor's  Rape  tf  Lu* 
^ecij  1594. 

O  that  prone  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed !    Mal. 

**  Prone  and  speechless  dmiect." 
*'  Prone "   is  very  nmmeaniiig.     The  Poet  mast  have 
prcue,   an  old  Freneh  word,  and  which  signifies  '^  in  a  si 
JBieasttre,   sufficiently  powerful,'' — the   particular^  sense  yt^funA 
here.    Pr4me,  in  the  Raj)e  of  Luereoe,  as  inataneed  by  Mr.  if . 
has  certainly  not  the  ueaiiiaf  ot  prompt ;  favt  thai  of  jMir,  i 
gravelling.    The  Epitfaet  is  higUy  cliaracteristio  ol  kmi^    B* 

Duke.  I  have  ddwered  to  Lord  Ao^o 
(A  man  at  sfricture  and  firm  abstinence) 
My  absolute  power  and  place  hare  in  Vieaoa. 
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A  mmn  rf  stricture  aid  firm  okiihititct^    Stricture  makes  no  Maie  ia 
thtt  place.    We  should  reao, 

A  man  of  $trict  ure  and  firm  abstinence, 
i.  e.  a  man  of  the  exactest  conduct,  and  practised  in  the  subdual  of  bis 
^  passions.     Ure  an  old  word  for  use,  practice  :  so  enured,  habituated  to. 

Strictvre  may  easily  be  used  for  ttricfneu ;  ure  is  indeed  an  old  word, 
but  I  think,  always  applied  to  things,  never  to  persons.    Johv. 

"  A  man  of  stricture.^'  **  Stricture  "  is  the  proper  word  ;  bot 
Johnson  is  wholly  unconscious  of  its  force :  stricitues  is,  indeedt 
implied  in  the  word ;  but  stricture  goes  to  a  great  deal  more* 
Stricture  is  touch,  and  Sliakspeare  applies  it  personally.  "A  man 
of  stricture  ; ''  i.  e.  a  man  of  touch ;  a  tried  man.  This  is  con* 
formable  to  all  that  he  had  before  spoken  of  Angela  The  po<;t  la 
another  place  writes : 

'*  Now  my  sweet  wife,  and  you  my  friends  of  touch".       B. 

Luc.  And  with  full  line  of  his  authority, 
Governs  Lord  Angelo ;  a  man  whose  blood        . 
Is  very  snow-broth ; 

With  fall  line."]    With  full  extent,  wifh  the  whole  length.    John. 

"  With  full  line."  This  is  somewhat  in  Mr.  S.'s  style  of  annota* 
tion.  See  other  notes  of  Johnson  of  the  like  kind  (passim)  and 
which  are  not  only  wholly  unworthy  of  him,  but  an  insult  to  the 
reader's  understanding.    *B, 

Elb.  He,  sir  ?  a  tapster,  sir  ;  narcel-bawd. 

A  taptter,  sir ;  parcel  bawd.]  This  we  should  now  express  by  saying, 
ke  u  hair-tapster,  half-bawd.    John. 

Thus  in  JT.  Hen.  IV. :  «  — a /?arcfi/-giU  goblet."    Steev. 

*'  Parcel  bawd/'  This  should  be  pareil,  contracted  of  pareille- 
ment,  fr.  likewise.    He  is  a  tapster.  Sir  ^  also  a  bawd.    B. 

Isab.  O,  but  man  !  proud  man, 

{Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority ; 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assur  d, 
His  glassy  essence)  like  an  angry  ape^ 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
As  make  tl^e  angels  weep ;  who,  with  our  spleens. 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal. 

'^  O,  but  man,  proud  mau, 

**  Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority ; 

"  (Most  ignorant  of  what  he'a  most  assur *d, 

**  His  glassy  essence)  like  an  angry  ape,"  &g^  - 
.This  passage 

*'  Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured, 

*'  His  glassy  essence,'' 
I  do  not  well  undejytand.    I  wpuld  change  the  order  of  the  lines, 

Shak.  L  P 
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* 
and  make  a  slight  alteration  in  the  expression;  pointmg  the*wl|ole 
in  such  a  manaer  as  to  give  a  totally  different  sense  to  that  of  the 
text : 

"  O,  but  man,  proud  man, 

"  Of  what  he  is  most  ignorant.     Most  assur'd, 

"  Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority, — 

**  (His  glassy  essence)  angry,  like  an  ape 

**•  Ways  such  fantastic  tricks." 
Which  may  be  interpreted  as  follows : 

**  Man  is  proud  and  ignorant :  ignorant  even  of  what  he  is,  his 
veiy  nature:  yet  from  being  vested  with  a  little  authority,  a  ptTibh- 
able  authority,  [his  glassy  essence]  he  assumes  a  consequence  no 
Way  pertaining  to  his  earthly  station,  and  thus  offends  the  heavenly 
powersv"  &c.  The  construction  is  not  that — Man  (and  simply 
considered)  is  like  an  angry  ape  ;  but  that  being  tmgry,  he 
plays  tricks  like  an  apt.    B. 

who  wifh  our  spleens,    , 

Would  all  theinsehei  lau"h  morlnl. 
Mr.  Theobald  says  the  meaning  of  this  is,  "  that  if  tUey  were  endowed 
with  our  spleens  and  perishable  organs,  they  would  laugh  themselves  oiu 
of  immortality:"  which  amounts  to  tins:  that  it  they  were  mortal, 
they  would  not  be  immortal.  Shakspenre  meant  no  such  nonsense.  By 
^leens^  be  meant'that  peculiar  turn  ot  tiie  human  mind,  that  always  in* 
ciines  it  to  a  spiteful,  unseasonable  mirth.  Had  the  engels  tkat^  says 
Shakspeare,  they  would  laugh  themselves  out  of  their  immortality^  by 
indulging  a  passion  which  does  not  deserve  that  prerogative.  .  The  an- 
cients thought,  that  immoderate  laughter  was  caused  by  the  bigness  of 
the  spleen.     Wahb. 

.   ^'  Who  with  our  spleens,"   &c.    The  lines  might  be  read  as 
follows : 

««  who  with  OUT  spleens 

''  AH  m6rtal, --would  laugh  themselves.        B. 

Aug.  She  speaks,  and  'tis 
Such  sense,  that  my  sense  breeds  with  it. 

That  my  serue  breeds  with  it.]  Thus  all  the  folios.  Some  later  editor 
has  changed  breeds  to  bleeds,  and  Dr.  Warburton  blames  poor  Mr.  Theo- 
bald lor  recalling  the  old  word  which  ^  et  is  certainly  right.  My  sense  breeds 
with  her  sense,  that  is,  new  thoughts  are  stirring  m  my  mind,  new  con- 
ceptions are  hatched  in  my  imiginatiou.  So  we  say  to  krood  over 
thought.    John. 

"My  sense  breeds  with  it"  This  conveys  a  very  imperfect* 
and  when .  explained  by  Johnson,  a  forced  kind  of  meaning.  I 
would  read: 

"  She  speaks,  and  'tis 
"  Snch  sense,  that  my  sense  brees  with  it." 
i.  e.  She  s.peaks  so  well,  so  forcibly,  that  my  sense  becomes  alarmed 
at  it.    The  consciousness  of  mine  own  imperfectioQ  startles  m«» 
To  bree,  is  with  our  earlier  writers,  to  alarm,  to  frighten.    B. 

Ang.  My  gravity 
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Wherein  (let  no  man  hear  me)  I  take  pride, 
Could  I,  with  boot,  change  for  an  idle  plume 
Which  the  air  beats  for  vain. 

Change  for  an  idle  plume^ 

Which  the  air  bents  for  vain.  Oh  place  !  &c. 
There  is,  I  believe,  no  instance  in  Shakspeare  or  any  other  author,  oF 
**  for  vain  "  bein^  used  for  "  in  vain."  Besides ;  has  the  air  or  wind 
las  effect  on  a  feather  than  on  twenty  other  thins^sP  or  rather  is  not  thm 
reverse  of  this  the  truth?  An  idle  p/um^ assuredly  is  not  that  ''ever- 
fixed  mark/*  of  which  our  author  speaks  elsewhere,  ''  that  looks  oa 
tempests,  and  is  never-shaken.^  The  old  copy  has  vaine^  in  which  way 
a  vane  or  weather-cock  was  formerly  spelt.  \See  Minshieu^s  Dict.  161T, 
in  verb.'^So  also,  in  love's  T^ihor  iLotl,  Act  IV;  Sc.  1.  edit.  1623.  **  What 
TtftMe  f  wh«t  weathercock  ?  ''J  I  would  therefore  read  vane. — I  would 
exchange  my  gravity,  says  Angelo,  for  an  idle  feather,  which  being 
driven  along  by  the  wind  serves,  to  the  spectator,  for  a  vane  or  weather- 
cock.   So,  m  The  Winder's  Tule : 

*•  I  ara  ^feather  for  each  wind  that  blows."  Mal. 

'*  Cbao^  for  an  idle  plume^ 
**  Which  the  air  beats  for  vain," 
Bf  r.  MaloQ^s  reading  is  harsh.  Besides  a  plume  is  never  set  up  fyt 
a  vane  or  weathercock.  Tlie  tr«ab  is*  that  there  is  not  the  smallest 
necessity  for  change.  Vain  is  vanity,  show.  An  adjective  for  a 
substantive  ;  a  licence  common  with  Shakspeare.  The  sense  of  the 
passage  is— that  to  accom|)lish  bis  desires  he  would  lay  down  his 
gravity  which  he  takes  a  pride  in,  for  idle  show  which  he  dctestis. 
Tills  $how  he  characterises  by  a  feather  gaily  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
B. 

Isab.  Yet  hatli  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honor. 

Such  a  mind  of  honor.]  Thi<<,  in  Shakspeare's  language,  may  mean, 
tuck  an  h&marubie  mind,  as  he  uses  elsewhere  mind  of  uroe^  for  laving 
mind.    Steev. 

'^  Such  a  mind  of  honor."  "  Thi^  in  Shakspi^are's  language,"  &c. 
A  very  notable  renuirk  !  what  should  mind  of  honor  meati,  but  an 
honorable  mmdf  and  why  ranst  the  editor  sneer  at  Shakspeare' 8 
km^nuiTe?    B.     '        * 

Duke.  A  breath  thou  art, 

Servile  to  all- the  iskiey  influences 
That  do  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep^st, 
,  Hourly  afflictl 

That  do  this  habitation.']  This  reading  i»  substituted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hdnmer,  for 

That  dost  John.  . 

'*  A  breath  thou  art/'  &c.  Mr.  Porson  is  wrong  in  saying  that 
the  construction  is,  '*  a  breath  thon  art  that  dost/'  &c.  it  is  very 
clearly :  **  skiey  in^uences  that  do.''  But  it  should  iSrst  be  ob* 
^rveUf  without  attending  to  this  particular,  that  the  expression  in 
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Shakspe&re  is  radioEilly  bad ;  inasmuch  as  hMiaiieH  ia  said  to  be  4|/- 
JUcted  (for  so  it  will  be  in  reading  either  do  or  dost)  and  by  consa- 
qaence  is  made  to  stand  for  life:  for  afflicted^  we  must  remember, 
eannot  be  spoken  of  an  inanimate  thing.  Let  us  attend  then  to  the 
reasoning  of  the  Duke,  as  exhibited  by  Mr.  Porson.  ^*  Life,  thou 
art  a  breath  servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences,  and  thou  dost  afflict 
*lipt,"  Thus  it  is  seen  that  thte  expression,  as  I  before  observed,  is 
vicious;  nor, will  any  thing  be  gained  to^  the  sense  of  the  passage 
-by  reading  do.  Such  being  the  case — how,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the 
evil  to  be  remedied  ?  Why,  by  substituting  assail  in  the  place  *bf 
afflict :  while  habitation  must  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the 
body ;  which  is  simply  material ;  as  a  lodging  for  the  ii^orming 
jfort.    The  passage  should  he  read  and  pointed  thus  : 

Life,  thou  art  a  breath 
Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences 
That  do  this  habitation,,  where  thou  keepXt, 
Hourly  assail. 
The  incorrectness  of  this  sentence  does  not  appear  to  have  arisen 
from  the  carelessness  of  the  transcriber :  the  fault  is  in  the  poet 
litnuself :  and  has  been  entirely  unheeded  by  his  several  editors.  B. 

'     Chud.  Thou  art  by  no  means  valiant ; 

For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm. 

*  the  $oft  end  tender  fork 

Of  a  poor  worm  : 
Worm  is  put  for  any  creeping  thing  or  serpent.  Shakspeare  supposes 
falsely,  but  according  to  the  vulgar  notion,  that  a  serpent  wounds  wiUi 
his  tongue,  and  that  his  tongue  h  forked.  He  confounds  r«dity  and 
'  fictidD,  a  serpent's  tongue  is  soft  but  not  f  or kedy  nor  hurtful.  If  it  could 
hurt,  it  could  not  be  soft  In'  the  Midsiumner  JSighi't  Dream  he  has  tha 
same  notion. 

'   WUh  doiibler  tongue 

^  Than  thine,  O  serpent,  never  adder  stung/'  Jotilf  • 
Shakspeare  could  never  suppose  that  a  serpent  wounds  with  bb 
tongue,  or  he  would  not  have  said,  the  "  soft  and  tender  fork/' 
He  insinuates  that  the  tongue  of  the  serpent  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
hurtful ;  but  tha(  men  are  apt  to  be  frightened  by  appearafiee,  or 
alarmed  from  vulgar  prejudice.  "  Fork"  b  oot/arludi  but  used 
simply  for  tongue.    B. 

Claud.  Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleeps 

And  that  thou  oft  provok^st ;  jet  grossly  fear'st^ 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more. 

•^^71^  best  of  rest  4s  sleep, 
And  that  thou  qftproook'st ;  yet  grotsfyfear*St 
llhy  death,  which  is  no  more, 
Evidently  from  the  following  passage  of  Cicero :  ^  Habes  ioamltm'imagi» 
nem  mortis,  eamque  quotidie  inauis,  st  duhitas  ptin  senssu  in  morte  naUas  46S 
attm  m  ^usstmulacrgvidsas^esse  nulltan  ssnsum*"    But  the  Epiotrtaa  iatt* 
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Duaiion  is,  with  great  judgment,  omitted  in  the  Imitation.    Wakj. 

Here  Dr.  Warburton  might  have  found  a  sentiment  worthy  of  his  ani- 
madversion. I  cannot  without  indignation  find  Shakspeare  saying,  that 
death  is  onfy  tleepy  lengthening  out  his  exhortation  by  a  sentence  which 
in  the  friar  i^  impious,  in  the  reasoner  is  foolish,  and  in  the  poet  trite  and 
vulgar.    JoBN. 

'  Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep/  4&c.  Dr.  Johnson's  piety  and  bis 
feligious  iiaith  has  taken  the  alarm,  and  made  him  severe  in  his  ani- 
^raad version,  where  there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  cause.  When 
the  Friar  says — Death  U  only  tleep,  his  position  goes  to  nothing 
further  than  that  in  death  every  thing  in  respect  of  this  world  is 
forgotten  or  lost  as  it  is  in  sleep.  That  nothing  impious  was  intended 
by  the  Poet  himself,  or  to  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  friar,  ancJl 
that  the  expression  is  interpreted  properly  even  by  Claudio,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  that  very  Claudio  to  the  man  who  had  undertaken 
to  admonish  and  prepare  him  for  his  passage  to  eternity,  will  suffi- 
ciently show : 

"  l  humbly  thank  you, 

To  sue  to  live,  I  rind  I  seek  to  die : 

And  seeking  death,  find  life."    B.^ 

Claud.  '  All  thy  blessed  youth 

^Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld. 

^for  all  thy  hlused  youth  ^ 

Becomes  as  agedy  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld  ;  and  when  thouWt  old  and  riiH, 
Thau  hast  neither  heat  ^ijfc. 
The  drift  of  this  period  is  to  prove,  that  neither  youth  nor  age  can  be  said 
to  be  really  enjoyed,  which,  in  poetical  language,  is, — We  have  neither 
youtf^  nor  age.    But  how  is  this  made  out?  That  -age  is  not  enjoyed  he. 
proves,  by  recapitulating  the  infirmities  of  it,  which  deprive  that  period 
of  life  of  all  sense  of  pleasure.    To  prove  that  youth  is  not  enjoyed,  ht 
uses  these  words, 

for  all  thy  blessed  youth 

Becomes  as  aged^  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

Of  palsied  eld ; 
Out  of  which,  he  that  can  deduce  the  .conclusion,  has  a  better  knack  at 
logic  than  I  have.    I  suppose  the  poet  wrote, 

— For  pall'a,  thy  blazed  youM 

Become  assuaged ;  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

C^  palsied  eld  ; 
i.  e.  when  thy  youthful  appetite  becomes  palled,  as  it  will  be  in  the  very 
enjoyment,  the  blaze  of  youth  is  at  once  assuaged,  and  thou  immediately 
contractest  the  infirmities  of  old  ace ;  as  particularly  the  palsy  and  other 
nervous  disorders,  consequent  on  the  inordinsite  use  of  s^sual  pleasures* 
This  is  to  the  purpose :  and  proves  you/ A  is  not  enjoyed,  by  showing  the 
short  duration  of  it.    W  arb  . 

Here  again  I  thipk  Dr.  Warburton  totally  mistaken.  Shakspeare  de- 
clares that  man  has  neither  youth  nor  a^e ;  for  in  youths  which  is  the 
happiest  time,  or  which  might  be  the  ha|>piest,  he  commonly  wants  meanS| 
to  obtain  what  he -could  ei\ioy;  he  is  dependent  on  palsied  eld :  must  beg 
tflmjfrom  the  coliers  of  hoary  avarice;  and  being  very  niggardly  supplied, 
becomes  as  aged,  looks,  like  an  old  many  on  happiness  which  is  beyond 
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his  reach.    And,  when  he  is  old  amd  rich,  when  he  has  wealth  enough 
fbr  the  purchase  of  all  that  formerly  excited  his  desires,  "he  has  no  longer, 
the  powers  of  enjoyment ; 

— hits  neither  hcaty  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty, 

.To  make  his  riches pieasant. 
I  have  explained  this  passage  according  to  the  present  reading,  which 
may  stand  without   much  inconvenieitcc;  yet  I  am  wiiring  to  persuade 
roy  reader,  because  I  have  almost  persuaded  myself,  that  our  author 
wrote, 

— for  ail  thy  blasted  youth  i 

liecomes  as  aged.—Joiia, 
/All  thy  blessecj  y</uth,'  A:c.  The  reading  proposed  by  Warbur- 
ton  is  much  too  wide  from  that  of  the  text,  aud  a  forced  explaoa* 
lion  of  the  passage  necessarily  results  from  it. '  As  aged,'  is  certainly 
wrong:  nor  is  any  kind  of  consequence  deducible  from  the  liues  as 
they  at  present  stand.  1  would  therefore  read  '  assieged'  f  a^tc^er 
fr  )  i.  e.  besieged,  beset.  Assiegid,  and  i»  aged  are  so  nearly  a^e 
ill  sound  that  tliey  might  easily  be  mistaken  by  the  reader  or  tran- 
scriber for  the  press.  The  meaning  will  be-— 7%y  happy  youths 
or  rather  thy  youth  which  should  or  might  be  happy — is  laid  siege 
to ;  is  beset  [Gout,  Serpigo,  and  Rhttum,  must  here  be  understood 
as  alluded  to,  and  which  had  been  set  down  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding line]  so  hard  beset,  that  thou  art  perhaps  compelled  to  asl^ 
support  even  from  decrepitude,  from  palsied  age.     B. 

Claud.  The  princely  Angelo  ? 

Isab.  Oh,  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  hell. 
The  damned'st  body  to  invest  aud  cover 
In  princely  guards ! 

.;  The  jirmcely  Angelo  ? — - 

— pimccly  ^«r3*  / 

The  stupid  editors,  mistaking  guards  for  satellites  (whereas  it  here  signi- 
fies iace,)  altered  priest iy,  in  both  places,  to  princely.  Whereas  ShaJ(« 
speare  wrot«t  it  priestly,  as  appears  trom  the  words  themselves, 

r-^l'is  the  cunning  iivexy  (if  hell,  ,    - 

The  damned'ht  body  to  invest  and  cover 
With  priestly  guards. 
In  the  first  place  we  see  that  guards  here,  signifies  lace,  as  referring  ta 
Irvery,  and  as  having  no  sense  in  the  si^nincation  of  sateVites,  Now 
priestly  guards  means  sanctity,  which  is  the  sense. required;  But  princely 
guards  means  nothing  but  rich  lace,  which  is  a  sense  the  passage  will  not 
bear.  Angelo,  indeed,  as  deputy^  might  be  called  the  princely  Angelu  : 
but  not  m  this  place,  where  ihe  immediately  preceding  words  of. 

This  outward-sainted  deputy, 
demand  the  reading  I  have  here  restored.    Warb. 

The  first  folio  has,  in  both  places,  ^ren^ie,  from  which  the  other  folios 
ip&de  princely,  and  every  editor  may  make  what  he  can,    John. 

Frincely  guards  mean  no  more  than  the  ornaments  of  royalty,  which 
Angelo  is  supposed  to  assume  during  the  abscm-e  of  the  duke.  The  stu-» 
pidity  of  the  first  editors  is  sometimes  iiot  n.ore  niurious  to  Shakspeare, 
than  the  ingenuity  of  those  who  succeeded  tlicm.     Sieev. 

'  With  priestly  guards.'    The  ingenuity  here  spokeaof  by  Mr.  S. 
-  is  sufficiently  exemplified  in  hiuiselT. 
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'  Preozie'  I  think  should  be  Preenzie,  i.  e.  Trim. 

The  meaning  appears  to  be  two-fold,  trim  omamenia,  and  trim 
authority.  , 

Preenzie  is  formed  by  the  same  analoijy  as  Tricksie :  which  latter 
word  is  found  lu  the  tempest.  With  respect  to  the  former,  it  must 
be  remarked  tliat  to  Preen  a  hawk  is  to  trim  it.  Shakspeare  fre- 
quently borrows  his  expressions  from  the  Falconer;  and  as  the  first 
folio  which  has./?r«i2if,  is  generally  pretty  correcj,  the  reading  above 
suggested  will  probably  be  admitted  as  right.     B. 

Cktud,  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  region  of  tliick-ribbeCT  ice  ; 

*'  Aye,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where :  t 

"  To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot,  &c." 
This  is  false  philosophy,  since  in  manifesting  a  dread  of  coldness 
it  gives,  or  supposes  a  power  of  perception,  of  feeling  to  dead,  to 
exanimate  matter.  But  we  are  ta remember  that  it  is  the  philosophif 
of  Claudio,  and  not  of  Sfiakspeare ;  and  that  it  has  its  source  iu 
weakness,  in  bis  terrors  at  the  thought  of  death.  It  is  rejiorted  of 
Dr.  JobnsoD,  that  fearing  his  dissolution,  he  has  been  often  heard  re- 
peating the  above  lines  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  melancholy. 
Strange !  that  he  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  moral  and 
pliilosophical  discourses,  should  have  shown  So  great  infirmit^r* 
Johnson  appears,  from  very  many  circumstances,  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  true  piety  :  and  such  a  man  we  might  rather  expect  to  find 
resigned  in  every  thing  to  the  will  of  heaven.  His  supplications* 
his  ejacuhitiug  addresses  to  the  deity  are  worthy  of  the  christian 
character.  How  strange  then  is  it,  I  repeat,  to  exhibit  timidity  at 
the  prospect  of  an  event  which  none  but  the  wicked  can  have  to 
fear  1  Much  sooner  might  we  have  thought  to  hear  from  his  lips 
that  he  was  ''  content  to  live,  but  not  afraid  to  die/'  This,  indeec^ 
were  true  philosophy^  that  religious  philosophy  which  fits  us  as  well 
for  this  World  as  for  the  next.     B. 

'^delighted  spirit  i.  e.  the  spirit. accustomecl  here  to  ease  and  delights. 
This  was  properly  urged  as  an  aggravation  to  the  sharpness  of  the  tor- 
ments spoken  of.  The  Oxford  editor  not  apprehending  this,  alters  it  to 
dilated.  As  if,  because  the  spirit  in  the  body  is  said  to  be  imprisoned,  it 
was  crowded  together  likewise;  and  so  by  death  not  only  set  free,  but 
expanded  too;  which,  if  true,  would  make  It  the  less  sensible  of  pain. 

Wiia:a. 
This  readine  may  perhaps  stand,  but  many  attempts  have  been  ma.(^e 
to  correct  it«    The  most  plausible  is  that  which  substitutes, 

the  benighted  tpirit, 

alluding  to  the  darkness  always  supposed  in  Qie  place  of  future  puni^l^ 
ment. 
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Perhaps  we  inay  read, 

-^ the  delinqueot  spirit , 

a  word  easily  changed  to  delighted  by  a  bad  copier,  or  unskilful  reader. 
Delinquent  is  proposed  by  Thiriby  in  his  manuscript.    John, 

'  Delighted  spirit."  Delighted  has  here  no  sense.  I  read — the 
'  helighted  spirit/  i.  e.  the  illumined  spirit, — that  spirit  which 
escaped  from  its  crib  and  confine  in  the  body,  as  the  Poet  elsewhere 
expresses  it,  is  supposed  to  become  enlightened  ;  'exquitUeUf  send^ 
hie  of  good  and  ill:  and  hence  its  dread  of  future  punishment  for 
any  transgression  here.  The  following  passage  from  Seneca  may 
be  brought  in  support  of  this  readif)g :  **  We  shall  then''  (at  our 
death)  "  discover  the  secrets  of  nature  :  the  darkness  shall  be  dis- 
cussed, and  our  souls  irradiated  with  li^ht•" 

We  read  in  the  book  of  Job, — "  Do  all  these  things  worketh  God 
oftentimes'  with  man,  to  bring  back  his  soul  from  the  pit,  jto  be  em* 
lightened,  with  the  light  of  the  living,"  It  would  seem  from  this  pas- 
sage (and  which  no  Biblical  Expositor  has  attempted  to  controvert) 
that  a  second  and  perhaps  a  third  earthly  existence  was  given  to  man, 
while  it  strengthens  the  notion  entertained  by  Pythagoras  of  the  me- 
tempsychosis: — for  enlightened  with  the  light  of  the  living,  I 
understand  to  be  spoken  of  those  who  had  passed  to  the  skies,  those 
who  had  received  the  light  of  heaven,  and  whose  spirit^was  returned 
to  inform  a  mortal  body  :  since  such  expression,  as  it  is  particolar, 
could  only  apply  to  particular  persons.  Joseplsus  informs  its  **  the 
Pharisees  were  persnaded  that  men's  'souls  have  an  immortal  pro- 
perty in  them  ;  and  that  there  are  both  punishments  and  rewards  for 
such  as  have  lived  either  virtuously  or  viciously  upon  earth  ;  and 
that  the  latter  Undergo  everlasting  confinement,  while  the  fanner 
have  liberty  to  come  back  again  to  life"  This  revivisrency  or  new 
being,  the  Greek  Philosophers  and  others  who  likewise  believed  in 
it  have  termed  an  anabiosis ;  Servius  says  in  his  remarks  on  the  sixth 
JEneid  of  Virgil,  tliat  this  privtV^g-e  (as  is  gathered  from  the  poet)  the 
wicked  obtained  the  soonest,  i^n  opinion  wholly  diffierentxfrom  that  of 
the  Jews.    B. 

Elb.  His  neck  will  come  to  your  waist,  a  cord,  sir. 

^  His  neck  will  come  to  your  vaitt,  a  cord,  n>.]  That  ts,  bis  neck  will  be 
tied,  like  your  waist,  with  a  rope.  ,  The  friars  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
perhaps  of  ail  others,  wear  a  hempen  cord  for  a  girdle.    Jobn. 

**  A  cord.  Sir." '  A  play  on  a  cord,  and  accord  seems  to  be  in- 
tended here.  Elbow  would  say:  ''there  is  agreeroaot,  there  is 
conformity.  Sir."     B. 

Duke.  Which  I,  by  my  good  leisure,  have  discredit- 
ed to  him,  and  now  is  he  resolved  to  die. 

'*  Resolved.''  Resolved  seems  here  to  have  the  sense  of  resolu- 
iion,  firmness:  "  that  he  can  die  with  fortitude."    B. 


*  In  Hebrew  it  is  thrice. 
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Duke.  He,  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear, 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe  ;  . 
Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go. 

Pattern  in  himself  to  know^ 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtve  go. 
These  lines  I  caniiot  understand^  but  believe  that  they  should  be  read 
thus: 

Ptttteming  himself  to  know. 
In  grace  t<y stand,  in  virtue  go. 
To  **  pattern  **  is  "  to  work  after  a  pattern/'  and,  perhaps,  in  Shakspeare** 
licentious  diction,  simply  to  *'  work.*'  The  sense  is :  ^  he  that  bears  tlw 
sword  of  heaven  should  be  holy  as  well  as  severe ;  one  that  after  good- 
examples  labors  to  know  himself,  to  live  with  innocence,  and  to  act  with 
virtue."    John. 

By  a  slight  alteration  this  passage  will  be  rendered  suffickafly 
clear,  and  even  acquire  some  degree  of  elegance.     I  read, 
**  He,  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear, 
"  Should  be  as  holyjas  severe :     . 
"  Pattern  in  himself,' to  show 
*'  Grace  and  virtue.    Stand  or  go."  . 
*'  Stand  or  go  "  will  mean,  thai  be  may  make  a  pause,  when  ti-- 
sailed  by  vice,  or  press  onward,  when  solicited  by  virtue.    B. 

Duke.  To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin ; 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  tiue  to  him 
Doth  flourish  the  deceit. 

Doth  flourish  the  deceit.]  A  metaphor  taken  from  embroidery,  wberv 
a  coarse  ground  is  fiHediip,  and  covered  with  figures  of  rich  materiab 
and  elegant  workmanship.    Warb. 

Flourish  is  an  ornament  in  general.  So  in  another  play  of  Shakspeartt 
"  — empty  trunks  &er^ourish*d  by  the  devil."'  Steev. 

**  Flourish  the  deceit/'  The  editots  have  mistaken  the  meaning 
of  Hawish,  in  this  place.  It  b  here  used  for^make  froiper^ 
make  iucce$sful.    B. 

Duke.  How  now  ?  what  noise  ?  that  spirit's  possessed 
with  haste. 
That  wounds  the  unresisting  postern  with  these  strokes. 

■     That  spirit's  possest  with  haste. 
That  wounds  the  unresisting  postern  with  these  strok^. 
The  line  is  irregular,  and  the  unresisting  postern  so  strange  an  expression^ 
that  want  of  measure,  and  want  of  sense,  might  justly  raise  suspicion 
of  an  error ;  yet  none  of  the  latter  editors  seem  to  have  supposed  the 
place  faulty,  except  Sir  Tho.  Hanmer,  who  reads : 

— the  unresting  postern. 
The  three  folios  have  it : 

— unsisting  postern: 


\ 
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out  of  which  Mr.  Rowe  made  unre$i$tingf  and  the  rest  followed  him. 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  seems  to  have  supposed  unretitting  the  word  in  X\\e 
copies,  from  which  he  plausibly  enough  extracted  unresting,  but  be 
grounded  his  emendation  on  the  very  syllable  that  wants  authority. 
What  can  be  made  of  uruitting  I  know  not ;  the  best  that  occurs  to  me 
is  unfeeling,    John. 

"  The  unresisting  postern/'  The  reading  of  the  foh'os  (unsistiog) 
is  so  Dear  to  the  true  one,  that  to  miss  the  sense  of  the  passage 
seems  wonderful.  We  mu^t  change  tiitsisting  into  insisting;  apply- 
ing it,  however,  not  to  postern,  but  to  strokes.    Read 

"  — that  spirit's  possess'd  with  haste, 

"  That  wounds  the^}>ostern  with  Ihese  insisting  strokes."  ' 
i;  e.  Strokes  on  the  postern  made  by  some  person,  who,  if  we  niajr 
judge  from  the  rapidity  of  them,  insists,  as  it  were,  on  entrance.  B. ' 

Ang.  This  deed  unshapes  ine  quite,  makes  me  un- 
pregnant, 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings. 

Makes  me  unpregnant.]  In  the  first  9ccne  the  Duke  says  that  Esealvs 
is  pregnant,  i.e.  ready,  in  the  forms  of  ^w.  Unpregnant  therefore,  in 
this  instancy  before  us,  is  unreathf,^  unitrepared,    Steev. 

**  Makes  me  unpregnant."  Uttpregnant  in  this  place  has  so  very  wide, 
so  very  large  a  signification  that  it  can  only  he  interpreted  by  a  periphra- 
sis* It  means  that  "  when  he  ought  to  have,  by  reason  of  bis  situation, 
ft  proper  conception  of  what  might  be  most  conducive  to  the  pub- 
lie  good,  heTelt  himself,  as  it  were,  without  ideas,  barren  of  pro* 
ject,  unfurnished  of  state  device."     B. 

Ang.  How  njight  she  tongue  me  ?  Yet  reason  dares 
her?  no: 
For  ray  authority  bears  a  credent  bulk, 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch, 
But  it  confounds  the  breather. 

Yet  reason  dares  her  ?  no :  ]  The  old  folio  impressions  read : 

"  Yet  reason  dares  her  No." 
And  this   is  right.    The  meaning  is,  the  circumstances  of  our  case  are 
such,  that  she  will  never  venture  to  contradict  me :  dares  her  to  reply  Nq 
to  me,  whatever  I  say.    Waub. 
Mr.  Theobald  reads :  .  .  ^ 

"  Yet  reason  dares  her  noteT* 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer : 

**  Yet  reason  dares  her :  No," 
Mr.  Upton : 

*'  Yet  reason  dares  her — No," 
whi..h  he  explains  thus  :    "  Were  it  not  for  her  maiden  modesty,  how 
might  the  lady  proclaim  my  guilt  ?   Yet  (you'll  say)  she  has  reason  oa 
her  side,  and  that  will  make  her  dare  to  do  it.    I  think  not ;  for  mj 
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authority  is  of  such  weight/'  &c.    I  am  afraid  dure  has  no  such  aigiii*' 
fication.    I  have  nothing  to  ofier  worth. iasertiou.    JoHir. 

"  Dares  her  no/'   <&c.     This  "  no "  has  puzzled  the  Editors. 
The  right  reading  i«  assuredly  an. 

"  Yet  reason  dares  her  on.** 
H(Ho  might  $ke  tongue  me  ?  Yet  [what  have  I  to  fear  ?]  reason  will 
challenge  her :  and  she  tvUl  not  have  courage  to  proceed.  She 
maut  know  from  my  general  character ,  that  an^  charge  agawuA 
me  would  fail  to  the  ground,  Jn  other  of  Shakspeare's  plays  we> 
find — "  Now  let  us  ou  " — **  Strdight  will  we  on  " — for  **  Now  we 
will  proceed,  er  go  forward/'    B. 

Isab.  I  would  say  tlie  truth ;  but  to  accuse  hitn  so. 
That  is  your  part  f  yet  I'm  advis'd  to  do  it ; 
lie  says,  to  vail  full  purpose. 

He  says  to  vail  full  purpose.]     Mr.  Theobald  alters  it  to,   • 

He  sai/$,  t  availful  jntrpOie;         ' 
bec^se  he  hta  no-  idea  of  the  common  reading.    A  Eood  reason !  Yet 
the  common  reading  is  right    Fu/l  is  used  for  be/irficud ;  and  the  mtean- 
ing  is,  '^  He  says,  it  is  to  hide  a.bdneticial  purpose,  that  must  not  yeCt)e 
revealed/*    Warb. 

To  vail  full  purpose^  niay,  with  very  little  force  on  the  words,  mean, 
to  hide  the  whole  estent  of  our  desifrn,  and  therefore  the  reading  may 
stand ;  yet  I  cannot  but  think  Mr.  ThcobaUrs  alteration  either  hicky  or 
ingenious.  To  interpret  words  with  such  laxity,  as  to  make/ti//  the 
same  with  beneficial^  is  to  put  an  end,  at  once,  to  all  necessity  of  emeiK 
d«ttion,  for  any  word  may  then  siand  in  the  place  of  another*    John. 

*'  To  vail  full  purpose/'  The  objection  of  Johnson,  is  nothing 
but  cavil.  "  Full "  is  complete^  and  complete  is  perfect :  and  what 
is  perfect  may  well  be  termed  'good  :  and  what  is  good  must  ne- 
cessarily (in  a  moral  sense)  be  henrficvd  to  all  men.  "  ife  says  it 
is  to  hide  a  perfected — a  good,  and  consequently  a  beneficial  pur- 
pose.''    Is  it  possible  that  anything  should  be  clearer]     B. 

Peter.  I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy ; 
Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  medler, 
As  he's  reported  by  this  gentleman. 

ISfor  a  temporary  medler.^  It  is  hard  to  know  what  is  m^ant  by  a 
temporary  medler.  In  its  usual  sense,  as  opposed  to  perpetual,  it  cannot 
be  used  here.  It  may  stand  for  temporal :  the  sense  will  theq  be,  ^  I 
know  him  for  a  holv  man,  one  that  meddles  not  with  secular  affairs.** 
It  mav  mean  temporising :  **  I  know  him  to  be  a  holy  man,  one  who 
,  would  not  temporise,  or  take  the  opportunity  of  your  absence  to  defame 
you."    Or  we  may  read : 

^  Not  scurvy,  ndr  a  tamper  er  and  medler  : 

not  one  who  would  have  tampered  with  this  woman  to  make  her  a  false 
evidence  against  your  deputy.    John. 

**  Nor  a  temporary  medler/'  *  A  temporary  medler ''  seems  to 
mejin  one  who  meddles  in  every  affair,  however  remote  or  foreign 
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to  hn  ntuatioii  in  life, '»  peneir  who  iubs  with  caggiiWM  fiom  oae 
tttuation  to  aoother^  though  he  ought  not  to  hare  any  coo«erti  in  it: 
€■€»  in  short,  whom  we  odl  a  busy  hodg,    B. 

Peter.  I  do  perceive. 

These  poor  infonnal  women  are  no  more 
But  instruments  of  some  more  mightier  member, 
That  sets  them  on. 

T%e$e  poor  informal  women.    Informal  signifies  mU  ^  their  iemm. 
In  the  Comafy  of  Errors,  we  meet  with  these  lines : 
**  — I  will  not  let  him  stiir, 
^  Till  I  have  used  the  approved  meatus  I  have, 
^  With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prajrers, 
**  To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again,'* 
Formal,  in  this  passage,  evidently  sienifies  in  ki$  senses.    The- lines  are 
spoken  of  Antipnolis  of  Syraaise,  who  is  behaving  like  a  madman. 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : 

**  Thou  shouldst  come  like  a  hiry  crown'd  with  snakes, 
^  Not  like  a  formal  man.''  Steev. 
^  Infomal  woman/'  <'  Informal "  means  informing  agmntt, 
meeuring.  Informal  can  srarcely  have  the  sense  whteh  Mr.  Steev- 
cns  has  affixed  to  it,  in  either  instance.  Here  it  certainly  cannot : 
fer  Angelo  would  hardly  talk  of  his  patience  being  touch'd  by  mad 
wmnen:  or  oi  their  being  (as  such)  the  instruments  employed 
against  him.  lu  the  passages  from  the  Comedy  of  Errors*  and 
^tony  and  Cleopatra^  **  fonnal  sMm  *'  is  « proper,  perfect  mam* 
B. 

^ng.  O  my  dread  lord, 
I  should  be,  guiltier  than  my  guiltioessy 
To  think  I  can  be  undiscernible, 
When  I  perceive,  your  grace,  like  poorer  divine, 
Hath  look'd  upon  my  passes. 

JItfy  passes.]  i.  e.  what  kas  past  -in  my  administration.     Stkev. 
••  My  passes."    "  Passes  "  for  treepatees,  crimen.     B. 

Duke.  Well,  Angelo,  your  evil  quits  you  well : 
Look,  that  you  love  your  wife. 

Your  evil  quUs  you  well.]    Qaits  pou,  recompenses,  requites  yott.  Job«^ 
'*  Quits  you  well."  '  Quits  ^  seems  here  to  have  its  ordinary  oscau- 
tiig»  leaves.    Your  evil  leaves  you,  and  you  are  unhurt.    B. 

Duke.  Thy  slanders  I  forgive ;,  and  therewithal^ 
Remit  thy  other  forfeits  !    * 

Thy  other  forfeits,}    Thy  other  punishments.    Jonir. 
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To  fcrfoM  anciently  sigBified  to  eommU  a  carnal  cffenee.  So  in  the 
Eidiiry  of  S^fyoi  Knigki  of  the  Swanne^  bl.  I.  no  date. — ^  —to  affirme 
by  ao  untrue  knijgbt,  that  the  noble  queen  Beatrice  hMdforft^ted  with  a 
do^ge."  Again^  in  the  istb  Pageant  of  the  C9ventry  Collection  of  Mya* 
tenesy  the  virgin  Mary  tells  Joseph : 

"  I  dede  ut^rt  firfeU  with  man  1  wyt." 
MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  viu.    Stbit. 

"  Forfeits.''  Forfeit  is  the  French  firfaitf  which  signifies  ^swt- 
gressian^  crime,    B. 
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ACT  I.  SCENE  I. 

Beat.  He  set  up  his  bills  ^here  in  Messina,  and  chal- 
lenged Cupid  at  the  flight ;  and  my  uncle's  fool  reading 
the  challense  subscribed  ior  Cupid,  and  challenged  him 
at  the  bird-bolt. 

— challenged,Cu(>id  at  the  flight.]  To  challenge  at  th^ Jllght,  was  a  chal- 
lenge to  shoot  with  an  arroip.  Flight  means  an  arrow,  as  may  be  proved 
from  the  following  lines  in  Beaumuniand  Fletcher's  Bonduca  : 

nut  the-quick  rack  awifta 


u 

it 


The  virgin/rom  the  hute-d  ravuher 
'*  Not  half  so  fearful :  not  a  flight  drawn  h(nne, 
"  A  round  stone  Jrom  a  sling.'' 
The  hird-boU  is  a  shori  thick  arrow  without  point,  and  sprc^ine  at  the 
cxtremitj^'  so  much,  as  to  leave  a  flat  surface,  about  the  breadth  of  a  shil- 
ling.   Such  are  to  tbh  day  in  use  to  kill  rooks  with,  and  are  shot  from  a 
cross  bow.    So  in  Marston's  ^Vhat  You  Willy  1607 ; 

*' ignorance  should  shoot 

**  His  gros8-knobb*d,A»r(f-/K^/if." Steev. 

'  Challenged  Cupid  at  the  flight,'  ike.  The  Commentators  are 
right  in  respect  to  flight  and  holt ;  both  which  may  be  understood  to 
.be  spoken  of  the  arrow.  But  there  is  a  remote,  a  latent  meaning  in 
the  expressions  of  Beatrice  undiscovered  by  them  ;  together  with  m 
kind  of  quibble  on  the  words  in  question :  and  if  the  whole  be  not  ex- 
pounded clearly,  much  of  the  pleasantry  and  even  force  of  the  passage 
will  be  lost :  for  in  it '  flight'  is  not  only  an  arrow^  but  2Lsalfy  of  the 
fancy y  and  '  bolt'  as  it  has  the  signilication  of  '  flight*  in  the  first 
instance,  so  it  has  likewise  something  resembling  it  in  the  second  ; 
since  to  bolt  is  to  blurt,  or  send  forth  any  ha^ty  smtiment  or  opinion. 
Now  for  perfectly  understanding  the  whole;  we  roust  attend  to  the 
character  of  Benedick,  who  is  represented  at  the  opening  of  the  play 
as  entertaining  an  indifference,  or  at  least  of  showing  au  aflfected  in- 
diiference  for  women.     He  therefore  challenges  Cupid,  or  \ove. 
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anned  as  he  b  supposed  to  be,  and  with  all  his  power  of  wit  and 
fancy,  to  cope  or  enter  the  lists  with  him,  *'  he  kai  toit  enough  to 
defend  himseif"  But  a  further  explication  of  '  bird-bolt'  is  >et  re- 
quired: its  hidden  meaning  must  be  set  to  view.  A-'  bolt/  as  I 
have  before  observed,  is  not  only  an  arrow,  but  any  word  or  expres- 
sion suddenly  thrown  out.  Hc^Tice,  "  a  fool's  bolt  is  soon  snot." 
Meaning  that  the  fool  s(>eaks  hastily ;  that  he  instantly  utters  what- 
ever is  uppermost  in  his  thought,  in  a  word,  that  his  sallies  are  Kvely 
and  without  premeditation,  as  is  certainly  the  case. 

We  see  then  the  reason  for  which  Benedick  is  made  to  challenge 
/ottf.  But  why,  it  will  be  asked,  does  tJie  fool  subscribe /or  Cupid, 
and  summon  Benedick  to  a  trial  at  the  Bird  bolt  1  Bird  with  the 
earlier  writers  \s  mistress,  a  woman  beloved  and  courted.  The  fool 
who  has  noticed  the  character  of  the  champion,.is  said  by  Beatrice 
to  challenge  this  adversary  of  woman ;  and  in  the  name  bf  Cupid  at 
the  fttrcf-bolt :  that  is  to  jjring  him  to  the  presence  of  beauty,  to  an 
assembly  of  women  on  whom  he  has  exercised  his  wit ;  and  that  it  . 
may  of  course  be  seen  whether  he  can  maintain  his  ground  against 
the  force  of  their  charms  and  pleasantry  united,  or  if  he  must  neces- 
sarily succumb  to  them.  That  I  have  rightly  interpreted  the  pas- 
sage,  the  very  circumstance  of  chaUenging  'Cupid  I  believe  will 
prove.  If  this  is  not  admitted  the  whole  will  be  withonit  a  conse- 
quence, and  tiiat  in  Shakspeare  wouki  be  extraordinary  indeed.  B. 

Bene.  But  speak  you  this  with  a  sad  brow  ?  or  do  you 
play  the  flouting  Jack ;  to  tell  us  Cupid  is  a  good  hare- 
finder,  and  Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter  ? 

— *— - — to  tell  ut  Cupid  is  a  good  hare-finder,  &c.  I  know  not  whether 
I  conceive  the  jest  here  intended.  Claiidio  hints  his  love  pf  Hero.  Be- 
nedick asks  whether  he  is  serious,  or  whether  he  only  means  to  jest,  and* 
tell  theiu.that  Cupid  is  a  good  Jiare-finder,  and  Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter* 
A  man  praising  a  pretty  lady  in  jest^  may  show  the  quick  sight  of  Cupids 
but  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  carpentry  oi  Vulcan  ?  Perhaps  the  thought 
lies  no  deeper  ihan  this.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  as  new  what  we'all  know  at* 
ready  f    John. 

'  To  tell  us  Cupid  is  a  good  hare-finder,  &c/  The  meaning,  I 
believe,  is  this  "  How  am  I  to  understand  you?  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  us  that  Cupid  is  sure  to  biing  trouble  and  anxiety  to  his  follow- 
ers T  (To  be  hare,  or  hmied  is,  in  old  language,  to  be  confused, 
troubled,  perplexed.)  *'  And  do  you  further  inform  u»that  Vulcan 
was  aq  excellent  [carpenter,]  chariot* builder  t"  Benedick  would 
baye  it  understood^  *'  both  these  circumstances  are  known  to  me«^ 
The  poet  has  called  Vulejin  a  chariot-builder,  in  mistake,  and  in- 
stead of  his  monstrous  issue  Erkihmiius,  who  was  actually  the  in- 
ventor of  that  vehicle  (carpentum).  The  "  Carpentaria  fabrica/' 
has  led  our  Author  to  use  the  English  substantive  in  the  Latifi 
sense ;  and  ;iot  altogether  iAiproperly  in  speaking  of  the  Lemnian 
god,  though,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  to  his  son,  if  son  he  must  b^ 
called,  that  it  wili  particularly  apply.    B. 
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Claud.  If  this  were  &<>>  so  were  it  uttered. 

Bene.  Like  the  old  tale,  my  lord  :  it  is  not  so,  nor 
'\was  not  so  :  but,*  indeed,  God  forbid  it  should  be  so. 

Clauds  If  my  passion  change  not  shortly,  God  forbid 
it  should  be  othemise. 

Claud.  IfthU  wae  so,  so  were  U  nilered.  This  and  the  three  next 
speeches  I  cio  not  well  underbtaDd ;  there  seems  something  omitted  rela- 
ting to  Hero's  consent,  or  to  Claudio's  marriage,  else  I  know  not  what 
Claudio  can  wish  not  to  be  otherwise.  The  copies  all  read  alike.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  better  thus, 

Claud.  If  this  were  so,  90  were  it. 

Bene.  Uttered  like  (he  old  tale,  &[C. 
Claudio  gives  a  sullen  answer,  if  it  is  to,  to  it  is.    Still  there  seems  some- 
thing omitted  which  Claudio  and  Pedro  concur  in  wishing.^   ioBN. 

*  If  this  were  so,  so  were  it  uttered.'  1  see  no  kind  of  chasm 
here :  and  the  speeches  are  easily  understood.  Claudio  saya :  '  If 
Ibis'  (his  love  for  Hero)  '  were  so,'  [would]  '  it  were  so  uttered,' — 
i  e.  *'  would  it  were  made  known,"  or — "  I  would  that  Leonato 
were  acquainted  with  that  love."  Benedick, — and  according  to  hit 
ordinary  humor  observes, —  '*  God  forbid  it  should  -be  so :  that 
,ywk  should  be  really  in  love."  To  this,  his  companion  replies, — 
**  If  my  passion  change  not  shortly" — that  is—"  if  some  other  pas- 
sion (such  perhaps  as  the  greater  one  ofanMiumJ  seiae  not  on  me; 
God  forbid  it  should  be  otiierwise."  In  a  word,  his  wish  (as  he 
would  insinuate)  isj  at  present,  only  for  the  gaining  of  Hero.    B. 

Conr.  What  the  good-jer,  my  lord  !  why  are  you 
ttius  out  of  measure  sad  ? 

What  the  good-jer,  my  lord  !  We  should  read,  goujere,    Steev. 

*  What  the  good-jer,  my  lord.'  We  should  not  read  gnujert. 
*  Jef  is  the  same  as  jere  or  gere,  i.  e.  jest,  joke.  The  expression  is 
equivalent  to — "  In  the  name  o/pfetuantrffy  why,  &c."    B. 

Qaud.  Beauty  is  a  witch, 

'Ag^st.  whose  chai*ms  faith  melteth  into  blood. 

beauty  is  a  witch. 
Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood. 
i.  e.  as  wax  when  opposed  to  the  fire  kindled  by  a  witch,  no  longer  pra* 
serves  the  figure  ot  the  person  whom  it  was  designed  to  represent,  but 
!ilows  into  a  shapeless-  lump ;  fio  fidelity,  when  confronted  with  beauty, 
dissolves  into  our  ruling  passion,  and  is  lost  there  like  a  drop  of  water  m 
tiiesea.    Steev. 

'  Beauty  is  a  witch.'  We  are  here  presented  with  a  note,  which 
'nay  be  deserving  of  a  place  among  the  Curiosities  of  Literature. 
To  Mr.  I^Israeli  I  therefore  commit  it.  But  whatever  msry  be  Mr. 
*'8teeven8'8  idea  of  the  power  of  witchcraft,  I  am  of  opinion  that  wax 
will  melt,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire,  whether  that  fire 
itoild  be  kindled  by  a  witch,  or  even  by  Mr.  S.  himself :— who  is 
certainly  not  to  be  numbered  among  the  nipematwrals,-^amce  his 
annotationa  passim,  ettdkanihig  as  they  may  be  in  his  own  conceit. 
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can  inspire  the  reader  with  nothing  butdi^gnst.  Had  the  eommen- 
tator  observed,  indeed»  that  tiie  witch  pr  wizard  could, — ^aoeording 
to  the  vulgar  notion— ;»reMr«r  a  waxen  figure  from  the  effect  of 
heat,  he  would  have  been  pretty  correct  in  his  account,  though 
telling  us  nothing  but  what  we^had  learnt  from  the  dempQologistsof 
former  days. 

He  is  equally  at  war  with  nature  and  with  iact  in  speaking  of 
love,  as  the  '  ruling  pas^n' — f<(r  it  is  well  known  that  the  rulings 
pat»OM  will  often  be  different  with  different  men.  Had  he  called 
love  the  universal  passion,  all  would  have  acknowledged  him  to  be 
right.     B« 

Bene.  Huddling  jest  upon  jest,  with  sach  impossible 
conveyance,  upon  me,  that  I  stood  like  a  jnan  at  a 
mark,  M-ith  a  whole  army  shooting  at  ine. 

such  impossible  conveyance.  Dr.  Warburton  reads,  trnfouahle ;  Sir  , 
Thomas  Hanmer  impetuous^  and  Dr.  Johnson  importuble,  which,  says  he, 
is  used  by  Spenser,  in  a  sense  very  congruous  to  this  passage  for  insup^ 
portable^  or  not  to  be  tuittdned.  Also  by  the  last  translators  of  the  Apocry* 
pha,  and  therefore  such  a  word  as  Shakspeare  may  be  supposed  to  have, 
written.    Reed. 

'  Such  impossible  conveyance.'  *  Impossible/  as  Johnson  well  ob- 
serves, has  in  this  place  no  meaning.  The  impassable  of  Warbur* 
ton  I  must  reject ;  not  because  there  is  no  authority  for  the  use  of 
it,  but  by  reason  that  it  is  no  way  expressive  of  parried,  or  passed 
ifff,  though  he  has  so  conceived  of  it.  •  The  proper  word,  as  it  ' 
l^ould  seem,  is  '  imposeabW  and  in  the  sense  of  authoritative. 
**  Huddling  jest  upou  jest,  with  such  imposeable  conveyance,'' i.  e. 
''  pouring  jest  upon  jest,  with  such  a  powerful,  such  9iCommand* 
4i^g  delivery.''  I  think  the  critic  has  wholly  mistaken  the  significa- 
tion of  '  trnp^/a^/e*  in  Spenser:  it  must  there  mean  tinporfanf^ 
fCreatf  as  being  heavy,  ^*  importable  power," — great,  mighty  force,  ' 
It  is  certain  that  Im  is  not  here  used  as  in  some  instances  for  the 
privative  or  negative  In.     B. 

Pedro.  I  will,  in  the  interim,  undertake  one  of  Her- 
cules' labours  ;  which  is  to  bring  Signior  Benedick,  and 
the  lady  Beatrice  into  a  mountain  of  affection,  the  one' 
with  the  other. 

to  bring  signior  Benedick  and  the  lady  Beatrice  into  a  mountain  qft^ec* 
iion  the  one  wHh  the  other,  A  mountain  of  affection  with  one  another  is  a 
strange  expression^  yet  I  know  not  well  how  to  change  it.  Perhaps  it 
was  originallv  written,  to  bring  Benedick  arui.  Beatrice  ifito  a  mooting  of 
affection ;  to  oring  them  not  to  any  more  moolings  of  contention,  but  to  » 
mooting  or  confersation  of  love.  This  reading  is  confirmed  by  the  prepo- 
sition wiik :  a  mountain  with,  each  other,  or  affection  with  each  other,  cannot 
be  used,  but  a  mooting  wUh  each  other  is  proper  and  regular.    John. 

'  To  bring  BenecTick  and  Beatrice  into  a  mountain  of  affection,  the 
one  with  the  other/    Johnson's  proposed  'mooting'  should  not  be 
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f«G«ived,  as -being  unlike  both  in  appearance  and  soond  to  tbe-  wofd 
in  the  text.  Beside^  it  is  never  used  to  signify  conversation  simply* 
and  as  he  would  understand  it/  A  moot  ea&e  is  a  doubtful  or  dia« 
putable  case :  and  to  moot  is  to  plead  or  argue  such  an  affair,  by 
stating  a  point  of  law,  and  in  the  way  of  exercise.  The  passages 
adduced  by  tlie  Editors  in  order  to  illustrate '  mountain  of  affection,' 
are  nothing  to  the  purpose.  <  Mountains  of  miseries — mountains  of 
promises — and  mountains  of  vexation,'  are  expressions  sulficiently 
<&lear  and  easy.  But  'bring  into  a  mountain  ofafiection  with  each 
other/  i.  e.  **  into  a  heap,  or  great  deal  of  afiection  with,"  is  not 
only  defective  in  grammar,  but  meaning. 

The  Poet,  I  should  imagine,  has  written  mounting  \( growings 
a  irench  sense^  montant.)  It  is  not,  howiever,  a*  *  mounting  of  affec- 
tion,' the  order  will  be — '  a  mounting  affection  of,'  &c.  Read, 
*' I  will  undertake  one  of  Hercules'  labors;  which  is  to  bring 
Benedick  and  Beatrice  into  a  mounting  affection  of  the  one  with 
the  other,"  i.  e.  I  will  undertake  to  bring  Benedick  and  Beatrice  into 
a  grpwing  love  of  each  other.  If  the  reader  prefers'  the  word 
mountantj  (mountant  affection,  i.  e.  rising  qffection,)  there  is 
authority  for  it.    Timon,  A.  4.  S.  4.     B« 

Claud.  The  music  ended, 

We'll  fit  the  kid-fox  with  a  p^nny-worth. 

Tedro.  See^where  Benedick  hath  hid  kimsetf  f 

Claudio.  Veru  welly  m^  lord :  the  muxic  ended,  we^U  JU  the  kid-fox  »t<A 
a  pinny-worth,  i.  e.  we  will  be  even  with  the  fox  now  cuscovered.    So  the 
word  kidy  or  kidde,  signifies  in  Chaucer :    •  * 
**  The  soothfastness  that  now  is  hid, 
<'  Without  coverture  shall  be  kid 
*'  When  I  undoen  have  this  dreming.*'    Romaunt  of  the  Rok, 

9171,  &c.    Gkby. 
'  We!U  fit  the  kid-fox,'  &c.    The  sense  of  '  kid'  is  here  mistaken 
1|y  the  Commentators.    A  ^  kid-fox'  is  a  cunning,  artful,  loMnoing 
fox.     See  Spenser.    ^ 

Th^  lines  from  Chaucer  show  that  it  has  with  him  the  same 
mes(ning. 

Thusy  a  kidnapper,  or  as  it  should  be  written  kid-nabber,  is  not  a 
catcher  of  kids  or  children,  as  is  usually  imagined,  but  a  emiimngt 
ar^l,  catcher,    B. 

Pedro.  I  would  have  dafF'd  all  other  respects,  and 
made  her  half  myself. 

have  dafTd ]    To  daff  is  the  $ame  as  to  dof,  to  do  <jf,  to  put 

aside.    So  in  Macbeth  ;       - 

"  — = to  (f0^  their  dire  distresses."    Stbbv. 

«  Have  daff'd,'  &c«  Daff  is  not  die  same  as  ^deff/ which  no 
doubt  means  to  throw  cff^  to  pne  oaMk.  To  4iiff  is  t»  wMbm^  tm 
Impress.    B< 
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Pedro.  He  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Capid's  bowdtring, 
and  the  little  hangman  dare  not  shqot  at*  him. 

the  littU  hangman  dare  not  skooi  at  him.  This  character  of  Cupid  t^me 
tnm  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  t 

'<  Millions  of  yeares  this  old  drivell  Cupid  lives; 
"  While  still  more  wretcb,,jnore  wic|^  he  doth  prove : 

*'  Till  DOW  at  length  that  Joye  him  office  gives, 
**  (At  Juno's  suit  who  much  did  Argus  love) 
"  In  this  our  world  a  hangman  for  to  be 
^'  Of  all  those  fooles  that  will  have  all  they  see.*^ 

B.  ii.  ch.  14.    Farm. 
I  would  re^d  "  twangman^"  L  e.  bowmaiK    Why  Cupid  should  be 
called  hangman,  I  do  not  well  see.     B. 

Pedro.  She  shall  be  buried  with  her  face  upwards. 

She  shall  be  buried  with  her  face  upwards.  Thus  the  whole  set  oi 
editions ;  but  what  is  there  any  way  particular  in  this?  Are  not  all  men 
and  women  buried  so  ?  Sure^  the  poet  means,  in'opposition  to  the  genera^ 
rule,  and  by  way  of  distinction,  with  her  heels  upwards,  or  face  down- 
wards. I  have  chosen  the  first  reading,  because  I  find  it  the  expression: 
in  vo^e  in  our  author's  time.    Tseob, 

This  enlendatiou>  which  appears  to  me  very  specious;  is  rejected  hy  Dr. 
Warburton.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  she  who  acted  upon  princi- 
ples contrary  to  others,  should  b&  buried  with  the  same  contrariety. 

Steev. 

'  She  shall  be  buried  with  her  face  upwards.'  Warburtou  is  per* 
fectly.  right  in  rejecting  Theobald's  ridiculous  change  of  '  face 
upwards,'  into  heels  upwards  ;  and  the  other  editors  must  be  ex* 
ceedingly  dull  in  not  perceiving  that  the  text  is  correct.  ''  Sh^ 
fthail  be  buried  with  her  face  upwards."  And  why  is  this  said  t 
Because  having  laid  aside  her  affected  Gootempt'of  man,  having 
ahewn  that  she  can  feel  and  conduct  herself  according  to  tlw  order 
of  nature,  "  she  shail  be  buried  in  the  usual  manner/'  Thus  pleasantly 
innnuating,  that  had  she  lemained  of  her  formerfaumor,  a  different 
mode  of  burial  would  have  been  proper,  and  so  as  to  mark  an 
eccentric  character.     B. 

Conr.  Is  it  possible  that  any  villainy  should  be  $Q 
dear.^ 

Bora.  Thou  ahouldest  rather  ask,  if  it  were  possible 
any  villainy  should  be  so  rich :  tor  when  rich  villains 
have  need  of  poor  ones,  popr  ones  may  make  what  prica 
they  will. 

any  villainy  shduld  be  so  rich ;  The  sense  absolutely  requires  us  to  read^ 
pHiaia.     Wai  b.  , 

The  old  reading  may  stand.    Steev. 

'  Any  villainy  should  be  so  rich.*  The  old  reading  rmy  not 
stand  ;  it  is  nonsense.  Villaiiiy  may  be  dear,  but  it  cannot  be  rieh^ 
We  must  read  witl^  Warburton,  tMam.    3. 
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,  Bora.  Fashioning  them  like  PharoahV  soldiers  in  the 
reechy  painting.  • 

— —  reecby  patn^tir^ ;  is  painting  stained  by  smoke.    Steev. 

'  Reechy  painting/  '  Reechy'  is,  as  Mr.  Steevens  obseires, 
stained  with  smoke.  Query^  if  it  should  not  be  rechey,  i,  e.  valoa- 
able,   of  great  worth.    See  Chaucer.    B. 

Marg.  And  yet  now,  in  despight  of  his  heart,  he  eats 
his  meat  without  grudging. 

he  eats  hit  meat  without  grvdgtng.  I  do  not  see  how  this  is'a  proof,  of 
Benedicic'a  change  of  mind.  It  would  afford  more  proof  of  amorousness 
to  say,  he  eats  nut  his  meat  without  grudging ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
the  meaning  of  proverbial  expressions:  perbips,  to  eat  meat  without 
grudging^  was  the  same  as  to  do  as  others  doy  and  the  meaning  is»  he  it  con- 
'  tent  to  live  hy  eating  like  oilier  mortals,' and  will  be  content ,  notwithstanding 
his  boasts f  like  other  mortals^  to  have  a  wife.    John. 

*  Eats  his  meat  without  grudging.'  '  Without  grudging/  seems 
to  mean  m  sood  humor ^  tvithout  moroseness :  or  as  it  is,  elsewhere 
expressed— i^ve  humanizes  him. 

Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  have  understood  *  without  grudging' 
in  the  sense  of  net  sparingly.    But  he  is  evidently  wrong.    B. 

Verg.  Yes,  I  thank  God,  I  am  as  honest  as  any 
*  man  living,  tliat  is  an  old  man,  and  no  hgnester  thain  I. 

J  am  as  honest  as  any  man  Uvingf  that  is  an  old  man^  and  no  honest er  than 
I,  There  is  much  humor,  and  extreme  good  sense  under  the  covering  of 
this  blundering  expression.  Tt  is  a  sly  insinuation,  that  length  of  years, 
and  the  being  mucn  hacknied  in  the  ways  of  men,  as  Shakspeare  exnresses 
it,  take  off  the  gloss  of  virtue,  and  bring  much  defilement  on  the  mimners. 
For,  as  a  great  wit  says,  Youth  it  the  teuton  of  virtue :  corruptions  grow 
with  years f  and  1  believe  the  oldest  rogue  in  England,it  the  greatest,  Waeb. 

Much  of  this  is  true,  but  I  believe  Shakspeare  did  not  intend  to  bestow 
all  this  reflection  on  the  speaker.  •  Jobn. 

M  am  as  honest,'  &c.  This  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  extremely 
absurd :  it  would  take  from  an  editor  the  right  of  explaining  any 
covert  expression  which  his  author  might  use.  Verges  may  haiwi  no 
particular  meaning  in  what  he  says  :  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
unconsciously  stumbled  on  a  truth.  But  when  the  Poet  wishes  to 
insinuate  to  his  audience  "  more  than  meets  the  ear,*'  geuermlly  he 
must  have  a  vehicle  by  which  to  coovey  it.  Such  objectioni  thcn»  9B 
that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  will .  not  be  admitted  by  the  admirers  of  Shaks- 
peare: nor  would  it  hold  in  any  other  case,  for  he  often  speaks  instead 
of  the  character.    B. 

Claud.  Out  on  thy  seeming !  I  will  write  against  it : 
You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her.  orb^  . 

^  Out  on  thy  seemic^  1  I  wiM  write  against  it  t 
You  seem  to  me  a«  Dian  in  her  orb.' 
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— I  will  write  i^^nst  it*  •  What?  a  libel  ?  nonsense.  We  should  read, 
I  will  rate  against  it,  i.  e.  rail,  revile.    Wabb.     - 

As  to  subscribe  to  any  thing  is  to  albw  ir,  so  to  write  against  is  to  difttl* 
Uw  or  deni/.    John. 

The  coiiimentators  have  wholly  mistaken  the  sense.  The  passagie 
however  is  wrong  pointed.  Claud  io  in  saying,  'I  will  write  against 
it/  does  not  mean  that  he  will  write  a  libel,  any  more  than  that  h^ 
will  disalhw,  deni/,  or  evenra^e  against  the. '  seeming*  of  Hero.  On 
the  contrary,  he  would  4fjfirm  of  the  lady's  *  eeeming, '  he  would  ac-> 
knowleds;e  that  such  was  really  the  case.  *  Against  it'  is  over- 
against,  a3  is  sometimes  spoken  of  setting  the  hand  tOp  witnessing. 
We  must  read. 

Hero,  '  And  seem'd  I  ever  otherwise  to  youl 

Clamd,    Out  on  thy  seeming  !  -^I  will  write  against  it 

[that]     You  seem  to  me  n^  Dian  in  her  orb.' 

I.  e. ''  Away  with  your  seeming !  But  since  you  rest  upon  that,  I 
admit  what  you  say :  I  am  ready  to  attest  io  writing  that  you  seem, 
Ac."  * 

The  expression  is  here  elliptical,  which,  with  wrong  pointings 
occasions  frequent  obscurity  in  Shaks]>eare.    B. 

Leon.  Griev'd  I,  1  had  but  one  ? 

Cliid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature^s  frame  ? 
O,  one  too  much  by  thee ! 

—  ■>  ■■■—Grtgp'rf  J,  I  had  but  one  ?  .     . 

.  Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  naturt^s  frame? 

Fve  one  too  much  fcy  thee  / 
The  meaning  o(the  second  Ime,  according  to  the  present  reading  Is  this, 
Chid  I  at  jfrugal  nature  that  she  seat  me  a  girl  ana  not  a  bou  f  But  this  is 
not  what  he  chid  nature  for;  if  he  himself  may  be  believedj  it  was  because 
sbe^had  given  him  but  one ;  and  in  that  he  owns  he  did  foolishly,  for  he 
now  finds  he  had  one.  too  much.  He  called  fier/mfo/,  therefore,  in 
.  giving  him  but  one  child.  (For  to  call  her  so,  because  she  chose  U>  send 
a  girl  ratlierthan  a  boy^would  be  ridiculous.)  So  that  we  must  certainly 
read : 

Chid  7  for  this  at  frugal  nature* $  'fraine } 
i,  e.  refraine,  or  keeping  back  her  further  favors,  stopping  her  hand,  as  we 
satff  when  she  htid^iven  him  one.    But  the  Oxford  editor  has,  in  his  usoal 
way,  improved  this  amendment  by  substitutiug  hand  for  [fraine.     Ware. 

Though/ram«  be  not  a  word  which  appears  to  a  reader  of  the  present 
time  most  proper  to  exhibit  the  poet's  sentiment,  yet  it  may  as  well  be 
used  to  shew  that  he  had  dne  child,  VLnd  no  more,  as  that  he  had  9,  girl,  not 
a  boy,  and  as  it  may  easily  signify  the  system  of  things t  or  universal  scheme, 
the  whole  order  of  beings  is  comprehended ;  there  arises  no  difficulty  from 
it  which  requires  to  be'removed  by  so  violent  an  effort  as  the  introduction 
ofa  new  word  offensively  mutilated.   John. 

*  Chid  I  for  this  at  frugal  N^ture*^  frame  Y  JohnsonV  interpre- 
tation is  unsatisfactory^:  at  auy  rate  it  is  made  by  too  violent  an 
effort.  Thus  to  wrest  the  sense*  of  •  fram<  to  his  purpose,  i§  merely 
to  save  himself  from  the  trouble  of  search.  That  the  expression 
comes  npt  from^  the  pen  of  Sbakspeare  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve :-'tbe  'frmne  of  Warbnrton^  however,  is  harsh,  whilo  it  gives» 
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«t  best,  but  ao  imperfect  Bwaaiiog.  The  Poef  s  word^  as  it  wovld 
tf^m,  is  the  Saxon /r^me,  wkich  sigoifies  anger,  dispUasure.  Thus  the 
rtesoning  b  sufficiently  cleaj  aqd  consistent,  and  such  as  Leonato 
ivould  naturallj  fall  intooa  the  supposed  ill-conduct  of  his  daughter.  B. 

Bene.^  Two  of  them  have  the  very  bent  of  honor* 

-bent  of  honor;  Bent  is  used  Ly  our  author  for  the  utmost 


iegree  of  any  passion, or  mental  quality.  In  this  play  before,  Benedick 
says  of  Beatrice,  her  affection  ha$  its  full  bent.  The  expression  is  derived 
mm  archery;  the  bow  has  its  bentf  when  it  is  drawn  as  far  as  it  can 
be.    Joav. 

'  Bent  of  honor.'  We  must  read  bend  of  honor.  The  expree- 
siOD  is  taken  from  Heraldry.  Bend,  in  the  language  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  that  science^  is  one  of  the  ten  honorable  ordinaries. 

This  is  one,  among  innumerable  instances,  of  the  want  of  care  and 
attention  in  the  editors,  and  of  .the  errors  into  which  we  may  he  led 
when  an  attempt  is  ma'de  «t  explanation  by  resting  it  on  the  word 
'alone,  and  without  properly  considering  the  thought  as  it  arises  from 
the  situation  and  character  of  the  speaker.  '  Her  aiection  has  its  . 
full  bent'  is  no  doubt  taken  from  archery.     B. 

Friar.  Jt  so  falls  out, 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost, 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value. 

■    we  rack  the  value ; i.  e.  We  exaggerate  the  value. 

The*  allusion  is  to  rack-rents.    Steev. 

*'Raek  the  value/  It  were  for  better  to  read  *  reck  the  value/ 
i.  e.  rate  it  according  to  its  worth.     B. 

Dogb.  Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eftest  way :— Let  tJie 
watch  come  forth.  - 

To  CI.  Yea,  marry  ^thaVs  the  easiest  ajoy:  Let  the  watch  come  forth :  This 
easiest  is  a  sophistication  of  our  modern  editors,  who  were  at  a  loss  to  make 
out  tne  corniDted  reading  of  the  old  copies.  The  guarto  in  1600,  and  the  first 
and  second  eaitionsin  folio,  all  concur  in  reading:  Yea, many, t hat* s  the 
eftest  way,  &c.  A  letter  happened  to  slip  out' at  press  in  the  £r8t  ediuon  ; 
^nd  *twas  too  hard  a  ta^ik  for  the  subsequent  editors  to  put  it  in,  or  euess  at 
the  word  under  this  accidental  depravation.  There  is  no  doubt  out  the 
author  wrote,  as  I  have  restored  the  text.  Yea,  marry,  ihat^s  the  deftest 
way,  &c.  i.  e.  the  readiest,  most  commodious  v  ay.    Tbsob. 

'  That's  the  easiest  way.'  '  Eftest'  is  right.  It  signifies  in  oM 
language,  speediest,  shortest.     Deft  js  neai,  ^eprucCf  trim.    B. 

Leon.  Bring  me  a  father,  that  so  lov'd  his  child^ 
Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelm^  like  mine, 
And  bid  him  speak  of  patience  : 
Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine,  ^ 
An4  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain ; 
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As  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  fsnsi  for  such. 

In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form  : 

If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his  beard ; 

And,  sorrow  wag !  cry  ;  hem,  when  he  should  groan  : 

Patch  grief  with  proverbs  ;  make  misfortune  drunk 

With  candle-wasters ;  bring  him  yet  to  me^ 

And  In>f  him  will  gather  patience. 

^such  a  one  wuLsmUj  and  stroke  his  beard  ; 

2nd  hallow,  wag«  cry  hem,  when  he  should  groan  : 
Mr.  Rowe  is  the  first  authoriiy  that  I  can  find  for  this  readino;.  But  what 
IB  the  iotention,  or  how  can  we  expound  it?  *^  If  »  man  yriu  halloo,  and 
whoQp,^  SLud^dgeH,  and  wriggle  about,  to  shew  a  pleasure  when  he  should 
groao,"  &c.  This  does  not  give  much  decorvm  to  the  sentiment.  Th« 
old  quarto,  and  the  first  and  second  folio  editions,  all  read : 

And  sorrow,  wagge,  cry  hem,  &c. 
We  don*t^  indeed,  jget  much  by  this  reading ;  though,  I  flatter  myself,  by 
a  slight  alteration  it  has  led  me  to  the  true  one. 

And  sorrow  wage;  cry,  hem  !  when  he  should  groan  ; 
1.  e.  If  surh  a  one  will  combat  with^  strive  against  sorrow,  &c.    Nor  is  this- 
•word  infrequent  with  our  author  in  th^se  significations.    Theob. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and  after  him  Dr.  Warburton,  forii;a^  read  waive^ 
inrhich  is,  I  suppose,  the  same  as  put  aside,  or  shift  of.  None  of  these 
conjectures  satisfy  me,  nor  perhaps  any  other  reader.  I  cannot  but  think 
the  true  meaning  nearer  than  it  is  imagined.    I  point  thus : 

If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his  heard,  • 

And,  Morrow  wag  /  cry  ;  hem,  when' he  should  groan; 
That  \n.  If  he  mill  smile,  and  cry  sorrow  be  gone,  and  hem  instead  of  groans 
ing.  The  order  in  which  and  and  cry  are  otaced,  is  harsh,  and  this  harsh- 
ness m%de  the  sense  mistaken.    Ran^e  tne  words  in  the  common  order 
and  my  reading  will  be  free  from  all  difficulty. 
If  such  a  one  will  smile  and  stroke  his  beard, 
Cry,  sorrow,  wag  I  and  hem  when  he  should  groan.    John.* 
What  will  be  said  of  the  conceit  I  shall  now  offer,  I  know  not;  let  it, 
however,  take  its  chance.    We  might  read : 

>  If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his  beard, 

And,  sorry  wag  /  cry  hem !  when  he  should  groan.-— 
i.  e.  unfeeling  humourist  f  to  employ  a  note  of  festivity,  when  his  sighs  oushf 
to  express  concern.  Both  the  words  I  would  introduce,  are  used  Sy  Shaksa> 
peare.  Falstaff  calls  the  Prince  sweet  wag  I  and  the  epithet  sorry  is  ap* 
plied,  even  at  this  time,  to  denote  any  moderate  deviation  from  propriety 
or  morality ;  as,  for  instance,  a  sorryJ'elUm,  Othello  speaks  of  a  sut  and 
Morry  rheum.  The  prince,  in  the  "First  ^art  ofK,  Henry  IV.  act  II.  sc. 
iv.  says :  «*  — they  cry,  hem  !  and  bid  you  play  it  off."  This  sufficiently 
proves  the  exclamation  to  have  been  of  a  comic  turn.    Steey. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  observe,  that  the  various  and  discordant 
opinions  about  this  passage,  should  teach  both  the  present  and  future  race 
ot  commentators,  to  be  less  dogmatical  than  we  frequently  find  them  on 
a  subject  wherein  there  is  so  nttle  certainty  as  that  of  conjectural  crit»- 
cism.    Ri;ei>. 

.  *  And  sorrow  wagge/  &c.  Th€  reading  of  the  old  copies,  'And 
«oifow  wagge  cry  l^m,  &c.'  is  very  nearly  right.  It  is  not  the  sub- 
stantive wag^  which  is  here  to  be  understood,  but  the  v«rb  t0  um^, 
and  Which  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  to  move  tremulously,  to  ihdke. 
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We  must  read :  '*  And  8orrow-wa<rg'd  [compound  word]  cry  hem, 
&c,"  i.  e.  moved  to  sorrow,  sarrow-shaken.  Had  Shak&peare  written 
9orraW'Shak*d  ^we  should  now  say  shook  or  shaken,)  the  expression 
would  have  been  clear  to  every  one.  Sorrow-wagg'd  is  exactly  the 
same.  '  To  us  it  appears  uncouth,  but  this  arises  wholly  from  the 
modem  acceptation  of  the  word.  To  woe  had  not  in  former  days 
the  playful  meaning  which  is  now  annexed  to  it,  as  we  see  by  the 
scripture.  "  And  (hey  that  passed  by  reviled  him,  vaggin^^  i.  e. 
shaking  [as  unbelievers."]  their  heads.  The  meaning  of  tlie  whole 
will  t>e,  *'  If  any  father,  who  likemyself*  had  thus  unhappily  lost 
bb  child,  aod  w4io  in  coif&equeuce  of  it  is,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  man,  particular!)  aifected  by  it,  sarrow-shak'd  or  shaken, 
or  as  the  Poet  chooses  to  express  it,  sorrow-wagged ;  if,  I  say,  in  such 
a  case,  be  will  yet  put  on  an  air  of  indifference,  &c.  bring  him  to 
me,  and  from  his  example  I  will  gather  patience/'    B. 

Leon,  For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher, 
That  could  endure  the  toothnaich  patiently ; 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods 
And  made  a  pish  at  chance  and  sufferance.     . 

Hoeoever  they  hcte  writ  the  style  of  gods.  This  alludes  to  the  eztrava* 
gant  titles  the  Stoics  gave  their  vvi«>e  men.  Sapiens  ille  cvm  Diis  es  parm 
vivit,  Senec.  £p.  69.  Jupiter  tfuo  autecedit  virum  banum  f  diutius  tionut 
ui.  Sapiens  nihiio  $e  minoris  itUimat. — Deus  non  vincit  sapitntem^r/ici- 
iiOe.  Ep.  73.     Warb. 

Shakspeare  might  have  used  this  expression^  without  any  acquaintance 
with  the  hyperboles  of  stoicism.  By  tne  ityU  afgodt,  he  meant  an  exalu 
ed  language ;  such  as  we  may  suppose  would  oe  written  by  beiges  supe» 
rior  to  liuman  calami uer»,  audi  therefore  regarding  them  i^ith  neglect  aud 
coldness.    SteeV. 

And  made  a  puh  at  chance  and  sufferance :  Alludes  to  their  former 
apathy.    Warb. 

*  However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods.*  This  line  '  And  make 
m  pish  at  chance  and  sufferance,'  proves  that  WarbuHoh  is  right 
respecting  *  style  of  gods,*  and  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  Stoics.  B. 

Leon^  Canst  thou  so  daffe  me?  Thoii  hastkiird  my 
child ; 
If  tliou  kill  St  me,  boy,  thou  shalt  kill  a  man, 

Carntt  thou  80  daffe  me  9^ -This  is  a  country  word,  Mr.  Pope  tells 

us,  signify i(\g  daunt.  It  may  be  so;  but  that  is  nut  the  exposition  here  : 
To  daffe  aod  doff'e  are  synonymous  terms,  that  niean^  to  put  off:  which  is 
the  very  sense  required  here,  and  whatXeonato  would  reply  upon  Clau- 
dio*8  saying,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  wiib  him.    Tbeob* 

'  Canst  thou  so  daffe  me  Y  Daffe  and  doffe  are  by  no  means 
syuoBymous  terms.  They  have,  indeed,  been  confounded  by  iseveral 
writers.  But  dafffi  has  usually  the  sense  of  daunt  ainl  sometioies 
that  of  hanier.    B. 
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Ant.  •  I  know  them,  yea. 

And  what  tfaey  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost  scruple : 
Scambling,  out-facing,  fashion-mongVing  boys. 

Scambling-^'u  e.  tcrambUng.  'the  word  is  more  thaa  once  used  by 
Shaksp^are.  See  Dr.  Perc>  s  note  on  the  first  speech  of  the  play  of  if. 
Henry  V.  aod  likewise  the  Scots  proverb  "  It  is  well  ken'd  your  father's 
50n  was  never  a  Kambler,**  A  scambfer  in  its  literal  setise,  ia  one  who 
goes  about  among  his  friends  to  get  a  dinner,  by  the  Irish  called  actfuAer* 
er,    SvESv. 

'  Scambling,  Ac/  *  Scambling'  is  not  scrqmbling,  but  rowings 
rwoMmfCi  unuttled;  and  tlial  is  evidently  i\^  sense  required 
here.    B. 

Pedro.  Gentlemen  both,  we  will  not  wake  your  pa- 
tience. • 

we  will  not  wake  your  patience*  This  conveys  a  sentiment  that  the 
speaker  would  by  uo  means  have  implied.  That  the  patience  of  the  two 
Old  men  was  nut  exercised,  but  asleep,  which  upbraids  them  for  insensi- 
bility under  their  wrone.    Sbakspeare  must  have  wrote :  *       . 

we  Will  not  wrack—: 

i.  e.  destroy  ynOr  patience  by  tantalizing  you.    Wars. 

This  emendation  is  very  specious,  and  perhaps  is  n^ht :  yet  tbe  present 
reading  may  admit  a  congruous  meaning  with  less  difficulty  than  many 
other  of  Shakspeare's  expressions. 

The  old  men  have  been  both  very  angry  and  outrageous ;  the  prince 
tells  them  that  he  and  Claudio'wi//  Jiat  wake  their  patience;  will  not  any 
longer  force  them  to  endure  the  presence  of  those  whom,  though  they  look 
on  them  p.s  enemies,  they  cannot  resisL    John. 

'  We  will  not  wake  your  patience/  *  Wrack'  is  harsh,  and  John- 
son's explanation  is  unsatisfactory.  I  think  we  should  read  and 
point  thus,  , 

*  Gentlemen  both,  we  will  not  wrake  your  patiedce.' 
i.  e.  Gentlemen,  we  will  not  be  moved  to  anger :  we.  will  not  become 
revengeful.    Give  us  your  patience."     Wrake,  the  old  word  fiur 
auger,  reveikge.    B. 

Bafa.  Don  John  your  brother  incens'd  me  to  slander 
the  lady  Hero ; 

'  Incens'd  me  to  slander  the  lady  Hero/  Not  ineenudt  or  pre* 
,vokcdj  butpv^  tiifo  the  sense.  It  is  now  said,  in  faniiliar  language* 
WDhat  eould  put  that  into  your  senses  7  The  word  should  be  writtefi 
with  an  S^  as  well  in  the  second  as  in  the  third  syllable-— iiMfiufif* 
The  expression,  dimply,  will  be — set  me  en  the  business.  As  the 
passage  stands,  it  looks  as  if  Borachio  were  angered  /  which  is  wholly 
contrary  to  the  Poef  s  meaning.    B.       . 

Leon.  This  naughty  man 

Shall  face  to  face  be  bfought  to  Margaret, 
Who,  I  believe,  was  pack'd  in  all  this  wrongs  , 
Hir'd  to  it  by  your  brother. 
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Who,  £  beUeve,  toafpack^^  in  aU  this  vrur^g,  i.  e.  combined:  aa  accom- 
plice. So,  in  lord  Bacoe's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  269.  edft.  1740.  ''  If  the 
issue  shall  be  this,  that  whiEttever  shall  be  done  for  him,  shall  be  thought 
to  be  done  by  a  munber  of  persons  that  shall  be  labored  and  padutL 

So,  m'King  Lear : 

^  ^' — snuffs  and  packings  of  the  dukes/'    Steev. 
'  Was  pack'd  in  all  this  wrong/    To  pMck,  when  speaking  of  per- 
sons, is  to  unite  them  in  any  bad  design.    To  pick  out  people  of 
any  particmlar  description,  with  a  view  to  some  particulajr  advan^f 

*  Packings/  hejre  brought  by  Mr.  S.  to  illustrate,  are  nothing  t» 
the  puipose.     B. 

(CUmdio  reads.) 
,    Done  to  death  by  slander om  tongues 
Was  the  Hero^  that  here  lies : 

Dane  to  death ^This  obsolete  phrase  occurs  frequently  in  our  ancient 

writers.    Mal. 

'  Done  to  death/  This  is  according  to  the  French  liiom  fak-e 
memir.    B. 
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'  Slen.  All  his  successors,  gone  before  Kkn^  have  don't ; 
and  all  his  etncestors^  that  come  after  him,  may :  they 
may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  4heir  coat. 

ShaL  It  is  an  old  coat. 

Evans,  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old 
coat  well ;  it  agrees  well,  passant :  it  is  a  familiar  beast 
to  man,  and  signifie«^ove. 

ShaL  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  ^sh  is  an  old 
coat. 

The  luce,  &c.  I  see  do  consequence  in  this  answer.  Perhaps  we  fotf 
read  the  ioU  £$h  U  not  an  old  coat.  That  is,  the  fresh  fith  is  the  coat  of  aft 
ancient  family,  and  the  salt  fith  is  the  coat  of  a  merchant  grown  jich  fof 
tradine^over  the  sea.    Johm. 

ShaE^speare^  by  hinting  that  the  arm?  of  the  Shallows  and  the  lAicys 
were  the.same,  shews  he  could  not  forget  his  old  friend  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
pointing  at  him  under  the  character  of  Justice  Shallow.  But  to  put  toe 
matter  out  of  all  doubt,  Shakspeare  has  here  given  us  a  distinguishing 
.mark,  whereby  it  appears  that  Sir  Thomas  was  the  very  person  repre- 
sented by  Shallow.  To  set  blundering  parson  Evans  right.  Shallow  tells 
bin),  the  luce  is  not  the  louse,  but  the  fresh  fish,  or  pike,  the  salt  fish 
(indeed)  is  an  old  coat.  The  plain  English  of  which  is  (if  I  am  not  greatlgr 
xnistaken)  the  family  of  the  Charlcotts  had  for  their  arms  a  salt  fish  orizi- 
nally;  but  when  William,  son  di  Walker  de  CharlcQtt^  assumed  t^e 
name  of  Lucy^  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  he  took  the  arms  of  the  Lucys. 
This  is  not  at  all  improbable;  for  we  find,  when  Maud  Lucv  bequeathed 
%er  estates  to  the  Percys,  it  was  upon  condition  they  joined  her  arips  with 
their  own.    ^ays  Dugdale,  **  it  is  likely  William  de  ^Charlcott  took  the 
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name  of  Lucy  to  oblige  his  mothet."  And  I  say  farther,  it  is  likely  betook 
the  arms  of  the  Liicys  at  the  same  time/*    Smith. 

Shakspeare  seems  to  frolick  here  in  his  heraldry,  with  a  design  not  to 
beeasily  understood.  lu  Leland*s Collectanea,  vo).  I.  p.  ii.  p.  615.  the  arms 
of  Geffrey  He  Lucy  are  ''  de  goiilcs  poudre  a  croisil  dor  a  treis  hiz  dor.C 
Can  the  poet  mean  to  quibble  upon  the  word  roudri,  that  is  powdered^ 
which  signiiiee  saUed;  or  strewed  and  sprinkled  -  with  any  thino^?  In 
Measure/or  Measure,  LUcio  says-^*'  Ever  your  fre^  whore  and  your  poa?- 
der^dhswd.'*    Tollet.  * 

*  Tbe  luce/  Ssv.  What  do  the  coramentators  mean  by  talking  of 
ai  salt  fish  being  used  iu  armorial  bearings !  Is  there  really  a  fish 
with  snchaname?  does  tbe  nomenciature  of  the  Ichthyologist  ^x- 
bibit  it?  or  if  they  do  not  intend  to  set  down  the  nanM  or  species  of 
fsh,  but  merely  to  speak  ofa  salted  fish,  hbvr  is  this  salted  fish  to  be 
depicted  by  the  herald-painter?  There  is  a  quibble  on  the  worda 
iuce  and  luche  (fr.J  Luce  is  the  pike,  and  called  by  Shallow  the 
fresb  (i.  e.  fresh  water)  fish,  louche  is  a  lewd  be/^gady  fellow  ;  and 
by  a  figure  he  is  made  to  stand  (or  salt  fish.  The  whole  may  be 
explained  thus.  Slendef-  is  boasting  of  the  family  arms  or  coat. 
Shallow  says  '*  it  is  an  old  coat/'  i.  e.  The  family  is  ancient :  armo- 
rial ensigns  have  always  belonged  to  it."  Iti  his  reply  to  Evans  it  is 
merely  to  remove  his  error  ,res)^cting  ,old  coat  as  if  speaking  of 
wearing  a{>parel,  and  the  louses  (as  the  Farson  calls  them)  which 
may  bfe  supposed  to  be.  lodged  in  it.  When,  in  consequence  of 
Sleoder's  remark.  Shallow  say^'-^imrs  is  an  old  coat  (our  armorial 
bearings  are  ancient) ;  he  would  insinuate  tliat  the  hi4'es  in  it  are 
ftower-de^ luces.  When  he  replies  to  Evans  l»e  drops  Xhe  flowers  for 
the  sake  of  tbe  quibble.  ^' You  are  mistaken,"  cries  the' Justice, 
**  Luces  are  pikes :  tbe  pike  is  a  fresh  fish  ;  the  luche,  tbe  lewd 
fellow  is  the  salt  fish,  and  as  he  b  likewise  beggarly,  his  coat  must 
of  course  be  old"  B.- 

Skn.  Mistress  Anne  Page?  she  has  brown^hair,  and 
speaks  sniall  like  a  woman. 

speaks  small  like  a  woman.  This  is  from  the  folio  of  162S,  and  is  the 
true  reading|.  He  admires  her  for  the  sweetness  of  her  voice.  But  the 
expression  is  highly  humourous,  as  making  her  tpetikiv^  small  like  « 
womany  one  of  her  marks  of  distinttion ;  and  ihe  ambiguity  of  anali, 
which  signifies  lUtle  as  well  as  low,  makes  the  expression  still  more  plei^ 

'Sant.    Warb.  * 

.  Or.  Warburton  has  found  more  pleasantry  here  than  I  believe  was  in- 
tended: Small  was,  I  think,  not  used  in  an  amhiguoas  sense,  but  simply 
for  weak,  slender,  feminine  ;  and  the  only  pleasantry  of  the  passage  seems 
to  be,  that  poor  Slender  .should  characterise  his  mistress  by  a  eenentt 

Duality  belonging  to  her  whole  sex.  hi  The  Midsummer  Night's' Iheam, 
Quince  tells  Flute,  who  objects  to  playing  a  woman's  part,  **  You  shall 
play  it  in  a  mask,  and  you  may  speak  as  small  as  you  will.*'  Mal. 
'  '  ^^aks,  small  like  a  woman,'  means,  ^eaks  in  a  low  and  gentle 
'manner  as  a  woman  should  do,  Tb^re  is  no  pleasantry  intended  : 
and  Mr.  Mtilone'is  remark' is  quite  out  of  point  when  be  says  that 
Anne  Page  is  .cbaractierised  bv  a  qualify  common  to  her  whole  sax  : 
or  that  she  is  made  to  speak  like  a  woman  because  she  is  a  womaa. 
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Pleasant  indeed  !  But  Mr.  Malone  most  be  little  acqusdsted  with  the 
character  of  women  to  niaintain  that  smaliness  of  speech  is  €omm<m 
to  all ;  io  whatever  sense  we  m^y  consider  the  word.    B. 

Pist.  He  hears  with  ears. 

Evans.  The  tevil  and  his  tarn !  what  phrase  is  this, 
lie  hears  with  ear?  Why,  it  is  affectations. 

what  vhrau  it  this.     Sir  Hugh  is  justified  in  his  censnre  of  this 

passage  by  Ftchttm^  who  in  his  Garden  qf  Eloquent e^  1577,  places  this 
very  mode  ofexpression  under  the  article  P/eoraasm«5.     Hew- 

*  The  tevil  and  his  tain !  He  hears  with  ears —what  phrase  is  thisi 
wfav  it  is  affectations.' 

Pistol  by  '*  hears  with  ears*'  means  that  he  listens  atietUively: 
that  he  will  take  account  of  what  he  hears,  and  not  behave  like  many, 
of  whom  it  may  be  said,  in  volgar  lanouage*  that  what  they  hear 
i^  III  at  one  ear,  and  out  at  the  other.  "  Receive  in  thineheart,  and 
hear  with  thine  ears,"     Ezek.    B. 

Fist.  Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner  !  —-Sir  John,  and 
'  master  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  hilboe : 

I  combat  challenge  of  this  Latin  bilboe  :  Our  modern  editors  have  distiA- 
eiiished  this  word  Latin  in  Italic  chairacters,  as  if  it  was  addressed  to  Sir 
Hugh,  and  meant  to  call  hlki  pedantic  blade,  oA'  account  of  his  being  a  ^ 
schoolmaster,  and  teaching  Latin.  But  VW  be  bold  to  sa^t)  in  this  ^\ey 
do  not  take,  ttie  poet's  conceit.  Pistol  barely  calls  Sir  Qugh  mountaai*^ 
foreigner,  because  he  liad  interposed  in  the  dispute  :  but  th,en  immediate- 
ly demands  the  combat  of  Slender,  for  having  charged  him  with  picking 
his  pocket.  The  old  quartos  write  it  latten,  as  it  should  be,  in  the  com- 
mon characters :  and  as  a  proof  that  the  author  designed  this  should  be 
addressed  to  Slender,  Sir  Hugh  does  not  there  interpose  one  word  in  th« 

ouarrel.     But  what  tlien  signifies latten  bilboe  f  Why,  Pistol;  seeing  . 

slender  such  a  slim,  puny  wight,  would  intimate  that  he  is  as  thin  as  a 
plate  of  that  compound  metal,  which  is  called  latten  :  and  which  was,  as 
we  are  told,  the  old  orichctlc,     Theob. 

I  believe  Theobald  has  given  the  true  sense>of/af fen,  though  he  is 
vrrong  in  supposing  that  the  allusion  isto  Slender's  ^Ainnesf.  It  is  rather 
to  his  MoftneMt  or  tteakness,    Tyrwh. 

I  combat  challenge  of  this  latin  bilbo(<.  Tt  appeats  to  me  thai 
this  speech  of  Pistol  is  totally  anisunderstood  by  the  commentators. 
I  do  not  remember  that  '^  Bilboe"  has  ever  been  applied  personally. 
By  a  rhetorical  iignre  it  will  stand  for  sword  i  Bilboa  in  Spain  having 
been  long  famed  for  the  tempering  of  sword  blades.  With  respect  to 
^  latten^*  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  signifies  neither  t/im  nor  puny  as 
Theobald  supposes':  nor  yet  soft  or  weak  as  Mr.  Tyrwbitt  has  set 
down  :. properties  and  qualities,  indeed,  which  norway  belong  to  it. 
'  1  rather  conceive  that  *  it  means  madsj£p,  counterfeit,  since  fatten, 
which,  thus  spoken  of,  appears  but  one  particular  n^et^X  contain^ 
b  reality,  two  or  three.  There  should  be  a'  break. at  latt^tlt  Pistol 
in  his  anger  says :  **  I  ask  combat  of  this  lattep*'-    (hj'woiild  add 
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^i4)&p6  ratoal)  "  I  cballenge  this  emtnlerfeit,  thi9  ra9e^,  this 
biance  tf  a  amm.  He  then  exclaims  '  Bilboe  !'  i.  e.  the  sword ! 
**  That  is  the  word  by  which  I  gainsay  all  that  thou  hast  adyanced 
respecting  me.  Thou  liest,  &c."  This  vapouring  n/anner  will  be 
found  perfectly  consonant  to  the  character  as  exhibited  in  other  parts 
of  the  play  and  in  Henry  IV.    B. 

Nym.  The  anchor  is  deep !  Will  that  humor  pass.^ 

'the  anchor  is  detjp  :  Will  that  humor  pas$  ^  I  see  not  .what  relation  the 
anchor  has  to  translation.  Perhaps  we  may  ready  the  author  i$  deep  ;  or 
perhaps  the  line  is  out  of  its  plac^,  and  should  be  inserted  lower  after 
Palstaff  has  said, 

Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  those  goldep  shores. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  tracts  of  that  timeanrA^r  and  oniJthor  could 
hardly  be  distinguished.    John. 

The  anchor  is  deep.  Dr.  Johnson  very  acutely  proposes  "  the 
author  is  deep.''  He  reads  with  the  first  copy,  ^*  he  hath  study'd  her  wellJ' 
And  from  this  equivocal  word,  Nym  catches  the  idea  of  deepness.  Fabjc. 

'  The  anchor,  is  deep.'  The  Commentators  have  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  '  anchor'  in  this  place.  Anchor,  with  the  old  writers^ 
is  anchoret.  Pistol  so/  calls  Ford  on  account  of  the  melancholy 
which  marks  his  character,  and  which  is  frequently  noticed  in  the 
course  of  the  play..  '  The  anchor  is  deep,'  i.  e,  the  anchoret  is  am- 
-iitftg*.    B. 

Nym.  The  revolt  of  mien  is  dangerous :  that  is  my 
true  humour. 

-^the  revolt  of  mien,  7%e  revolt  of  mine  is  the  old  reading.  RevoU  of 
mien  is  change  of  countenance,  one  ot*  the  effects  he  has  just  been  ascribing 
to  jealousy.     Steev. 

'  The  revolt  of  mien.'  *  Mine'  is  the  French  word  for  countenance. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  change.    B. 

^Quic.  You  shall  have  An  fools-head  of  your  own. 
No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that :  never  a  woinan  in 
Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  hnind  than  I  do ; 

Tou  shall  have  zxmfo6l*s  head.  Mrs.  Quickly,  I  believe, intends  a  quib- 
ble between  <mn,  sounded  broad,  and  one,  which  was  formerly  sometimes 
pronounced  on.  In  the  Scottish  dialect  one  is  written,  and  I  suppose 
pronounced,  ane,    Mal. 

'  An  fool's  head/  An  is  used  instead  of  a  for  the  sake  of  the  jin« 
gle  Anne.    B.    . 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  (sternal 
moment,  or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  What !  —  thou  liest !  Sir  Alice  Ford  ! 
These  knights  will  hack ;  and  so  thou  shouldst  not  alter 
the  article  of  thy  gentry. 
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What  f'-thou  /tar  /Sir  Alice  Ford  i-'Thae  kmghti  mUl  hack,  and  to 
thou  nhouldst  not  alter  the  article  cf  thf  gentry y  The  iinintelliKible  non* 
aense  of  this  speech  is  hardly  to  be  matchecL  The  change  of  a  single 
letter  has  occasioned  it,  which  is  thus  easily  removed.  Read  and  point  ■  — 
T^ae  knights  will  LAC^f  and  so  thou  shouldst  not  alter  the  article  tfthy  gen- 
try.  The  other  had  said,  Jcou/c/  beknighted,  meaning,  I  could  have  a  knight 
for  my  lover ;  her  companion  took  it  in  the  other  sense,  of  cenferring  the 
title^  and  sa^s  What  f-^thou  Hat  /  Sir  Alice  Ford  /^These  knights  will 
lack  a  title  fi.  e.  risk  the  punishment  of  degradation]  rather  than  not  make 
a  whore  of  thee.  For  we  are  to  observe  that — and  so  thou  shouldst  not,  is  a 
mode  of  speech,  amongst  the  writerb  of  that  time,  equivalent  U^>^rather 
than  thou  shouldst  not.    Wars. 

Upon  this  passage  the  learned 'editor  has  tried  his  strength,  in  mf 
opinion,  with  more  spirit  than  success. 

I  read  thus — theu  knights  we'll  hack,  and  so  thou  shouldst  not  alter  the 
article  of  thy  gentry.  The  punishment  of  a  recreant,  or  undeserving 
knight,  was  to  hack  off  his  spurs :  the  meaning  therefore  is,  it  is  not 
worth  the  while  of  a  gentlewoman  to  be  made  a  knight,  for  we'll  degrade 
aJl  these  knights  in  a  little  time,  by  the  usual  form  of  hacking  off^heir 
spursy  and  thou,  if  thou  art  knighted,  shalt  be  hacked  with  the  rest.  Joair. 

'  What!-^ir  Alice  Fonl !  These  Knigbti  wiK  hack,'  Sec.  I  am 
folly  persuaded  that  Warburton  has  fallen  on  the  right  word  '  lack/ 
but  his  interpretatidn  of  the  passage  is  wrong.  Mrs.  Page  under- 
stands Mrs.  Ford  as  saying — that  she  U  to  he  made  a  knight :  that 
the  honor  is  tobe  conferred  on  her  in  he»  own  person.  In  consequence 
of  this  belief  she  replies, '  What?  Sir  Alice  Ford  !  These  Knights  wiU 
Jack,'  i.  e.  $uch  Knightt  at  these  [Lady- Knights]  will  be  wtmting,  ia 
the  essentials  to  Knighthood,  that  is  to  say,  in  vahr  9nd  disereHen, 
By  which  she  pleasantly  insinuates  that  these,  according  to  the  com* 
Aooly  receivea  opinion,  do  not  belong  to  the  sex.  In  other  words^ 
"  A  wimrni  cannot  be  a  tme  Knight ;  and  therefore,  in  being 
knighied,  thou  wouldst  not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry.  Thou 
must  be  alvrays  plain  Mrs.  Ford  T    B. 

Mrs.  Ford.  For,  sure,  unless  he  knew  some  strain  in 
me,  fhat  I  know  not  myself,  he  would  never  have  boarded 
me  in  this  fury. 

.  sorAe  strain  in  me        •  'Thus  the  old  copies.    The  modern  edi* 

tors  read,  "  some  stain  in  me/'  but  I  think,  unnecessarily.    A  simUar  ex« 
pression  occurs  in  The  Winter's  Tale, 

**  With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent,  have  I 
''  Strained  to  appear  thus  ?" 
And  again  in  Timon  : 

" a  noble  nature 

**  May  catch  a  wrench,**    Steev. 
*  Some  strain  in  me.'  '  Strain'  is  here  used  for  $tmi0thing  rutming 
through  the  Mood — inclination,  tendency.    The  passages  adduced 
by  Mr.  S.  are  nothing  to  the  purpose.  B. 

Pist.  Hope  is  a  curtail  dog  in  some  affairs : 
Sir  Jehu  affecto  thy  wife« 
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,  — curtail-deg That  h,  a  do^  that  misses  his   game.     The  tail  is 

Oirt  (curtua 


,  — curttmroeg -i  nat  is,  a  dos  that  misses  his   game. 

counted  necessary  to  the  agiliiy  of  a  greyhuuud.    John. 

*  Curtail  dog:'    <  Caftail' should  be  written  curt-tail^ 
Ui.)$h4frL    B. 


Page.  I  never  heard  such  a,  drawling,  affecting  rogue. 

*  Such  a  drawling  affecting  rogue.*  Such  a  drawling*  inanimate 
fellow,,  yet  affecting  to  be  humaraua.    B. 

Host.  And  thy  name  shall  be  Brook:  It  is  a  merry 
knight.     Will  you  goan-heirs  ? 

Will  you  go  AN-HEIR8?  This  nonsense  is  spoken  to  Shallow.    We 

should  ready  Wulyou  go  oHj  beris  ?  i.  e.  Will  you  go  on^  master  }  Heris^ 
an  old  Scotch  word  for  Master.    Warb.^ 

The  iifierry  Host  has  already  saluted  them  separately  bv  titles  of  dis- 
tinction ;  he*  therefore,  probably  now  addresses  them  collectively  by  a 
general  one — **  Will  you  go  on,  heroes?*'  or,  as  probably— '^  Will  you  go 
on,  hearts  f**  He  calls  Dr.  Caius  "  Heart  of  Elder;  "  and  adds,  in  a  sub- 
sequent scene  of  this  play,  <*  Farewell  my  hearts.''  Again,  in  the  Mid- 
Bummer's  Night  Dream,  Bottom  .says,  "  Where  are  these  hearts  *"  ^  My 
brave,  hearts,"  or  "  my  bold  hearts,"  is  a  common  word  of  encouragement. 
A  "  heart  of  gold**  expresses  the  mere  soft  and  cuniable  qualities,  the 
Mores  aurei  of  Horac  e  ;  and  a  "  heart  of  oak  "  is  a  frequent  encomium 
of  rugged  honesty.    Hannier  reads  **  Mynheers."    Steev. 

Will  you  go  anrheirs  y]  Perhaps  we  should  r^tad,  **  Will  you  go  and 
hear  vsi  So  m.the  next  page — ^  I  nad  rather  i^r  tkem  scold  than  fight.*^ 
Mal. 

.  *  Will  you  go  ao-heirs.'  May  we  not  better  read, '  An  you  will 
$0  :  eh.  Sir  V  It  should  be  remarkexi,  that  h^re  and  fA,  ^^,  aie 
made  up  of  precisel*  the  same  letters.  Of  the  incorrectness  of  tbe 
Printers  in  Sbakspeare's  time  we  have  proof  in  almost  ever}^page 
of  his  works.  '  An  you  will  go,'  is  an  expression  equivalent  to  'Is 
it  your  pleasure  to  go,'  or  are  you  ready  or  wilHng  to  go  7  '  Eh,  Sir  V 
What  say  you.  Sir  \  *  An'  appears  redundant,  bnt  it  was  mudi 
employed  in  fornier  days.    B. 

Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stand  so 
firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off  my 
opinion  so  easily. 

— ^-stand  so  firmly  on  his  wrf^s  frailty^ — —  Tluis  all  the  copies.  But 
Mr.  Theobald  has  no  .conception  liow  any  man  coiild  stand  firmly  on  his 
wifeV  frail c\.  And  why?  Because  he  had  no  conception  how  he  cotihl 
stand  upon  it,  without  knowing  what  it  was.  But  if  1  tell  a  stranger,  that 
the  bridge  he  is  about  to  cross  is  rotten,  and  he  believes  it  not,  but  will^ 
oo,  may  1  not  say,  when  I  see  him  upon  it,  that  he  stands  firmly. on  a 
rotten  plank  ?  Yet  he  has  changed  frailty  for  fealty^  and  the  Oxfotd 
editor  has  followed  him.  But  they  tbok  the  phrase,  to  stand  firmly  oii,  to  \ 
signi^  to  insist  upon  ;  whereas  it  signifies  to  rest  upon,  which  the  charac- 
ter of  a  secure  fool^  given  to  him,  shews.  So  that  the  common  reading 
has  an  elegance  that  would  be  lost  in  the  alteration.    Warb. 

^  The  jealous  Ford  is  the  speaker,  and  all  chastity  in  women  appears  tobim 
him  2is  frailty.  He  supposes  Page  therefore  to  Insist  on  that  virtsa  as 
steady  I  whicu  he  himself  suspects  to  be  without  foundation.    Steev. 
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<  Stan^  80  firiplj  on  his  wife's  frailty/  Mr.  Steevens  should  have 
been  told  that  chaatity  cannot  he  frailty.  We  know  what  be  means 
indeed,  thai  there  U  only  ari  appearance  of  ehagtity  in  women,  aiid 
thai  all  are  frail.  This  is  what  Mr.  Steevens  would  inshniate  as 
being  the  opinion  of  Ford.  But,  like  to  his  predecessor  Theobald^ 
the  imcidtu  ordo  is  seldom  discoverable  in  his  writings.  He  is  often^ 
(an  unfortunate  situation  for  a  Comiuentator)  very  often  involved 
in  smoke,    B. 

Pist.  Why,  then  th€i  world's  mine  oyster,  which  I  with 
sword  will  open.  I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipasre, 

I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage.]    This  is  added  from  the  old  quarto 
of  16i9f  and  means,  I  will  pay  yuu  again  in  stolen  goods.     Warb.  , 

I  rather  believe  he  means,  that  he  will  pay  him  by  waiting  on  him 
for  nothing.  • 

That  equipage  ever  meant  itolen  goodsy  I  am  yet  to  learn.  Steev. 
.  *  I  will  retort  in  equipage/  Warburton  is  without  the  smallest 
lioestion  right.  Mr.  Steev^ns's  tfor^^iiess  is  sadly  out  of  plac^.  -He 
is  **  yet  to  learn  that  eqmpage  means  etoleU  goods."  But  who  has 
said  that  such  b  the  meaning  ?  '  I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage/ 
"  I  will  repay  you  by  furnishing  necessaries,  or  things  for  ypur  useJ^ 
Now, in  what  way.  was  be  to  procure  themi  Why  the  world  is  his 
oyster,  and  he  wilh  open  that  oyster  witli  his  sword,  u  e.  He  will  rob 
and  plunder.  The  necessaries  (equipage)  thus  got  possession  of,  can 
only  be  ealled  etoUn  goodt^  But  then  it  is  by  no  means  to  follow 
that  tqmipage  must  stand  generally  for  stolen  goods ;  nor  would  any 
other  than  Mr.  Steevens,  I  believe,  even  for  a  moment  have  supposed 
that  it  could  be  so*    B. 

FaL  Go.*— A  short  knife   and  a  thtong,— ^to  your 
manor  of  Pickt-hatch,  go. — 

A  thori  knife  and  a  throng:]  So  lear :  ^  When  cut-purses  come  not 
to  throngs:^    Wars. 

Part  of  the  employment  givaa  by  Drayton,  in  The  Mooncalf,  to  the 
Baboon,  seems  the  same  with  this  recororoended  by.  Falstaff ; 
**  He  like  a  gypsv  often (imes  would  go, 
'*  All  kinds  of  gibberish  he  hatb  learned  to  know: 
^*  And  with  a  stick,  a  Short  string,  and  a  noose,  . 
''  Would  show  the  people  tricks  at  fast  and  ioose.'^ 
Theobald  has  tkroKg  instead  of  thong.    The  latter  seems  right.    Lakot. 
Both  the  folio  ana  quarto  read  throng.       '    Mal. 
*'  A  short  knife  aud  a  throng."    "  Thong  "  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.    Yet  Mr.  Steevens  by  talking  of  purse-strings  is,  evi« 
dently,  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Langton.    Falstaff  would  swj^ : 
*^  Gk>  I  and  with  a  short  knife  :  so  that  ^hen  you  meet  with  people 
in  a  ihronft  you  may  cut  their  punes/'    The  passage  in  Lear  shows  ^ 
tliat  such  IS  m  meaoing.    B.         *  ' 


Shak.  L 


i^df/.  And  yet  you  rogue  will  ensconce  your  rags, 
your  cat-a-mountaih  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases, 
and  your  bold^beating  oaths,  under  the  Shelter  of  your 

honour !      - 

•  Ensconct  your  rags,  &c.]  A  tconet  is  a  Mttj  foftificatiofi.  To  «fiir»iiM, 
therefore,  is  to  protect  as  with  a  fort.  Trie  word  occurs  again  ta  K.  Hea. 
IV.  Part  t.    Steev. 

*'  Ensconce  your  rag^."  **  ^gh'*  sbould  be.  rage*  (Subst.  and 
Dissyl.)  i.e.  trickst  deceits^  The  word  ii  nsed  by  Chaucer  and 
eitker  old  writers  in  that  sense.  The  editors,  however,  by  printing 
rag8i  must  b^  of  opinion  that  Falstaff  is  talking  of  PisftOl's  taiUr§. 
But  this  h  extremely  absurd.  Tbe  context  will  show  that  rage$  is 
the  proper  reading.    B. 

Fal.  Ha !  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page,  hare  1 
encompassed  you  ?  go  to ;  vt^z  / 

Go  iof  via  n  This  caat  phrase  of  exultation  is  comn^on  iatbe  ol4 
plays.    So»  in  Blurt  Matter  Constable: 

**  Via  for.fate  !  Fortune,  lo  !  this  is  all.'*"  Stbevi 

Markham  uses  this  word  as  one  of  the  vocal  helps  nec6ssai7  fbr  t^ 
mifig  a  horse's  spirits  in  galloping  large  rmgs  when  he  grows  slothftit. 
Hence  this  cant  phrase  (perhaps  &om^the  Iteliaik,  tU)  may  be  useil  on 
other  occasions  to  quicken  or  pluck  up  courB)(^«  see  VoL  II.  499^ 
ToL. 

''  Via/'  This  should  not  be  called  a  cant  titrui  uf  exultttiMu 
It  is  the  Latin  oitf,  meaniag  &cc€s$.  Falstaff  would  auy :  I  ba^  gaioad 
my  point.    I  tun  allowed  adiMasiott  to  her.    B^ 

— •^^■-^ 

Host.  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin. 

To  see  thee  foin.]  To  foin,  iDelieve,  was  the  andex^t  term  fbr  making 
'4  tbruse  In  fencing,  of  tilting.  Ststv. 

1  rather  think  that  fail  is  the  proper  word  here-^i.  e.  lo  tea  tkao 
•▼•reooie  or  conquer  thine  enemy.  The /otiif iif,  ^  fttufrng,  of 
Caitu,  is  afterwards  spoken  of.    B. 

Host  Pardon,  guest  justice : — A  Tfcrrd,  monsteu]^ 
mock-water* 

Caius.  Mock-yater !  vat  is  dat  ? 

Host.  Modkrwater,  in  our  English  tongue,  i$  valw^i 
bully, 

ir&chmatef,'\  The  host  means,  I  believe,  to  reflect  oft  th#  iHiptctlaa 
•F  urine,  whicn  made  a  considerable  part  of  nractieal  physic  m  thfel 
time ;  yet  I  do  not  well  see  the  meaning  of  nuac-watm*.    Jobm. 

"  Mock-water^'  is  bere^used  equivocallY.  It  110  doubt  allude^ 
ID  the  first  instance,  lo  the  inspection,  of  urioc,  as  Dr*  Johnsos 

*  supposes.  But.  what  does  the  host  mean,  it  will  be  asked*  by 
paying  that  moek-water  is  valor  1  it  is  said  of  a  bold  and  resoiutt 
feUow  that  he  is  ready  to  go  through  fire  and  water;  that  nothigg 
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CMi  divert  him  from  bit  purposes.  Mock^waUr  may  therefore,  ia 
the  second  instaoce,  be  applied  to  cue  who  defies  the  elements— 
to  the  mao  who  smiles  at  danger.     B. 

Host.  I  will  bring  thee  where  Mistress  Ann  Page  isi 
at  a  farm-house  a-feasting ;  and  thou  shalt  woo  her : 
Cry'd  game,  said  I  well  ? 

In  old  editions,  "  I  will  bring  thee  where  Ann  Page  is,  at  a  Fafin- 
bouse  a  feastini; ;  and  thou  shalt  woo  her:  er^d  *gumd^  said  I  well?'' 
Mr.  TheoKald  alters  this  nonsense  to  tryd  game;  that  is,  to  nonsense  of 
a  worse  complexion. '  Shakspeare  wrote  and  pointed  thus,  cry  aiic, 
uiid  I  well  f  i.e.  consent  to  it,  sq>prcve  of  it.  Have  not  I  made  a  goo4 
proposal  ?  for  to  cry  aim  signifies  to  consent  to,  or  approve  of  any  thing. 
So  agaip  in  this  play :  **  And  lo  these  violent  proceedings  all  my  neig&> 
hours  shall  car  aim,"  i.  e.  approve  them.  And  agaiui  in  K^ng  John^ 
act  JI«  sc.  ii. 

"  It  ill  becomes  this  presence  to  cry  aim 

**  To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions." 
i.  e.  to  approve  of,  or  encoujage  them.  The  phrase  was  taken,  originally* 
from  archery.  When  any-oue  had  challenged  anotlicr  to  shoot  at  the 
butts  (the  perpetual  diversion,  as  well  as  exercise,  of  that  time,)  the 
Standers-hy  used  to  say  one  to  the  other.  Cry  aim,  i.  e.  accept  the  chair 
lenge.  Thus  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ia  The  Fair  Maid  of'  the  Inn, 
Act  V.  make  the  Duke  say  *. 

** ^Mtut  J  cry  aime 

•*  To  tlus  unheard  of  insolence  ? " .    ^ 

but  the  Oxford  editor  transforms  it  to  C^k  </  the  Game;  and  his  in^ 
provements  of  ^hakspeare's  language  abound  with  these  u>odem  elo» 
ganciestif  speech,  such  as  myuheer$,  buU-^iaUirtgif  &c.     Warb. 

"  Thou  shalt  woo  her,  and  cry  amie,*'  Amk,  Fr.  a  word  of 
.  cndeftment.  Thou  simit  woo.her,  says  the  host,  and  cry  amie, — 
i.  e.  salute  her  with  the  title  of  l<>ptly  mUtress,  eh,  said  I  welhf 
That  this  is  (he  true  reading  the  context  will  ctearly  show.  The 
terms  aim  and  aime  are  confounded  by  the  editors.  They  are 
differently  spelled  in  the  several  passages  which  are  cited,  and  ce9* 
taiuly  have  different  meaning.  "  Cry  aim  "  in  King  John  should 
be  cry  aien.  See  my  note  io  King  John,  Act  II.  Scene  2. 
lii  the  Fair  Msnd  oj  ihr.  Inne,  tiu*  signification  of  "  Must  I  cry 
aime^'^  is :  **  Must  I  say  content,  or,  Uiat  I  like  such  proceediip^s  1 " 
A  French  expression.    The  same  of  Massioger.    6. 

Ford.  Well ;  I  will  ^  take  him,  then  torture  my  wife, 

gick  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty  from  the  so  seeming 
istress  Page,  divulge  Page  himself  for  a  secure  and  wUr 
fill  Actaeon ;  and  to  these  violent  proceedings  all  my 
lieighbours  shall  cry  aim. 

*    So  teeming  Mistress  Page.]    Seeming  is  specious.  >  So,  in  Z.  Leat : 
**  If  ought  within  that  little  seeminu  substance.''       Steev. 
^Tbe  ao  seeming  Mistress  Page.''    Notes  like  this  are  mer^ 
mmlng^  md  may  be  qonsideted  as  an  dSront  to  the  leadet.    B. 
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■  Shall  cry  Btm.]  i.e.  shall  encourage.  The  phrase  is  taken  from 
archery :  See  a  note  on  the  tirst  scene  of  this  act,  and  another  in  K* 
JohnyjAci  II.  Sc.  i,    Steev. 

*'  Shall  cry  aim."  '*  Cry  aim^"  is  certainly  taken  from  arcliery. 
But  "  cry  aim  "  does  not  appear  to  be  the  proper  reading  here. 
It  IS  inconseqaent.  I  would,  therefore,  alter  it  to  "cry  aien." 
To  all  this  my  neighbours  will  cry  "  again:  '*  go  on  thus ;  keep  f0 
thii.-    Attn  with  old  writers  is  again.    B.     . 

FaL  Thou  bast  the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow, 
that  becomes  the  ship- tire,  the  tire  valiant,  or  any  tire 
of  Venetian  admittance. 

TTtat  becomes  the  fhi^'tire,  the  ^iVc-valiant,  or  any  Venetian  attire.] 
The  old  quarto  reads, "  tire-vellet,"  and  the  old  folio  reads,  "  or  any  tire 
of  Venetian  admittance.''    So  that  the  true  reading  of  the  whole  is  this, 

•  **  that  becomes  the  ship-tire,  the  tire-VALiANx,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian 
'  admittance."    The  speaker  tells  his  mist|%ss,  she  had  a  &ce  that  would 

become  all  the  head  dresses  in  fashian.  The  ship'tire  was  an  open  head 
dress,  with  a  kind  of  scarf  depending  from  behind.  Its  name  of  ship^ 
tire  was,  I  presume,  from  its  giving  tne  Wearer  some  resemblance  of  a 
ihip  (as  Shakspeare  says)  "  in  all  her  trim  : "  with  all  her  pennants  out^ 
and  flags  and  streamers  nying. 
I  suppose  Shakspeare  wrote  tire-^eilant.    As  the  skip^tire  was  an  open 

*  head-dress,  so  the  tire-vailant  was  a  close  one ;  in  which  the  head  and 
breast  were  covered  as  with  a  vet'/.  And  these  were  in  fact»  the  two 
different  head-dresses  then  in  ^hion,  as  we  may  see  bv  the  pictures  of 
that^time :  one  of  which  was  so  open,  that  the  whole  neck,  breasts, 
and  shoulders,  were  opened  to  view :  the  other,  so  securely  inclosed  in 
kerchiefs,  &c.  that  nothing  could  be  seen  above  the  eyes,  or  below  the 
diin.    Warb. 

Instead  of  tire^oaliafiJt  I  woi]dd  read  tbr^-volant.  Stubbs,  who  de^ 
scribes  most  minutely  every  article  of  female  dress,  has  nentioned 
Bone  of  these  terms,  but  speaks  of  vails  depending  from  the  top  of  the 
liead,  and  flying  behind  in  loose  folds.  The  word  vdant  was  in  use  be* 
fore  the  age  of  Shakspeare.  t  find  it  in  Wilfride  Holme's  Fall  and  evil 
Successe  of  Rebellion,  1537  ; 

"  hi^h  volant  in  any  thine  divine."  SrjtEv. 

••  That  becomes  the  ship-tire,'^  &c.  **  Tire-volant "  i.  e.  a  Jfying, 
or  rather  streaming  head  dress,  is  certainly  right.  A  French  wii* 
ter  in  his  Hi»taire  de  Venize,  when  speaking  of  the  head-tire  of  the 
women,  calls  it  Coeffui'e  AiUe.  This  reading,  <*  tire  volant,*'  (as 
Venetian  attire  is  spoken  of,)  will,  I  think,  be  admitted.    B. 

Fai.  I,  see  what  thou  wert,  if  fortune  th^  foe  were 
opt ;'  nature  is  thy  friend  :  Come,  thou  canst  not  hide 
it 

Fortune  tAyfoe,]  The  first  and  second  folio  read :— I  see  what  thou 
wert  if  Fortune  thy  foe  were  not  Nature  thy  Friend.  The  passage  is 
not  in  th'e  early  quarto.    Reed.  ' 

**  Fortune  thy  foe.''  The  folio  reading  is  .the  true  one.  There 
should  be  a  comma  at  toere^    Falstaff  is  aiming  at  a  high-stiaiiied 
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oompliment  The  tneaning  is :  ''.Nature  is  thy  friend.  '  Yet  had  it 
not  been  $o,  and  even  had  fortune  been  thy  foe,  I  can  see  What  tho» 
woald's't  be  thought  of— I  can  discover  the  consequence  thou 
woald'st  have  in  the  world,  from  thy  many  acquired  exoeliencies."  B. 

Ford.  She  works  by  channs,  by  spells,  by  the  figure/ 
and  such  daubery  as  this  is. 

Such  daubery^l  Daubpiei  are  diiguises.  So,  in  King  Lear,  Edgar  says : 
''  I  cannot  da^b  it  further."    Steev. 

*'  Such  daubery/'  '*  Daubery  **  here  means  foolery.  DmAor, 
fr.  to  fool,  to  jeer.    It  has  the  same  meaning  in  Lear.    B/ 

Ford.  You  hag,  you  baggage,  you  poulcat,  you  ronr 
yon !  out !  out !  I'll  conjure.you,   Fil  fortune-tell  yoo. 

RonyoA  !]  Ronyon,  applied  to  a  woman,  means,  as  lar  as  can  be  traced, 
much  the  same  with  $cnll  or  scab  spoken  of  a  man.    Jorv. 

So,  in  Macbeth : 

"  Aroint  thee  witch,  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries.'* 
From  Rognewt,  Fr.    So,  again :  "  The  roynish  clown,''  in  Asyou  like  it. 
Steev. 

«*  Ronyon.''    See  note  on  Macbeth.    Act  I.  Sc.  3.    B. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Methinks  there  would  be  no  period  to 
,tbe  jest,  should  he  not  be  publicly  shamed. 

NoperiodL]  Shaksptsare  seems,  by  no  period,  to  mean,  no  proper  em^ 
tattropke.  Of  this,  Haomer  was  so  well  persuaded,  that  he  thinks  it  ne* 
cesbary  to  read,  no  righi  period.    Steev. 

'*  Period  to  the  jest." — She  may  mean  that  he  would,  if  not  pub" 
licly  shamed,  go  on  importuning  them:  that  there  would  be  na 
end  to  his  solicitations  for  their  fiaivofs.    B, 

Simp.  I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir. 
Fat.  Conceal  them,  or  thou  dy'st. 

I  may.  not  conceal  the»n,  sir. 
Conceal  them,  or  thou  dya.] 
In  hoth  these  instances  Dr.  Farmer  thinks  we  should  read,  rtoeaL 

SteeV. 
**  I  may  not  conceal  them.**    There  is  a  quibble  here.     Sauple 
blunders,  and  uses  conceal  instead  of  reveal.    Falstaff  catches  at  it, 
and  says ;  **  aye  oouaeil  them,"  (conseii  Fr.)  i.  e.  advi^  of  them,  or 
thou  diest.     B. 

% 

Fent.  Fat  Sir  John  Falstaff 
Iladi  a  great  scene ; 

Fat  Sir  John  Falstaff.J  The  words.  Sir  John,  which  are  not  in  th^  first 
fbjio,  were  arbitrarily  inserted  in  the  second,  to  supply. the  metre.  The 
corresponding  paasage*ia  the  early  quarto,  **  Whereon  fat  Falstaff  hath  a . 
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mighty  Bcarre^  (a misprint  for  scene),  renders  it  highly  pfobable  that  dit 
4>niuted  word  was  that  above  printed  in  IihVics.    1  would  thtretor^  re»d^ 
Without  Uie  show/of  both;  wherein  W  FaUtaff 
Hath  a  great  scene;      Mal. 

-^ Sir  John  Falstaff 

Hath  a  great  scene ;  the  image  of  the  jest 
I'll  show  you  at  large.  .  ' 

A  similar  allusion  to  a  custom  still  in  u<«e  of  hanging  out  painte4 
representations  of  shows,  occurs  in  Bussy  d*Jmhoii  : 

''  The  witch  policy  makes  him  like  ajiumstftr 
"  Kept  only  lo  show  men  for  goddesse  money : 
**  That  false  hagge  often  pamts  him  in  her  cU>th 
''Ten  times  more  monstrous  than  he  is  in  troth.*'    Hair. 
«'  Fat  Sir  John  Falstaff/'  **  Scene"  is  very  awk\i'ard  here.  "Scarrej," 
with  the  earlier  writers,  is  ini&eet,  share^  or  concern  m.  **  Wherein 
iat  Falstaff  hath  a   mighty  scarre/'  i.e.  a  business  iu  which  Fak 
staff  is  deeply  coDcemed.    B. 

Fenf.  He  sliall  likewise  shuffle  her  away, 
While  other  sports  are  tasking  ot  their  tniticlsi 

2\uking  of  their  minds.]  So,  in  another  play  of  our  authors 

*< some  things  of  weight 

**  That  task  our  thoughts  concerning  us  and  France.*'    Stmv. 
"Tasking  their  minds."     Tanking  here  raenns  engaging,  taking 
Up  the  whole  of  their  attention.     In  the  line, 
•         *'  That  task  our  thoughts  concerning  us  and  Prance/* 
task  has  its  ordinary  sense  of  something  impo^edw  sometbing  wbidi 
wusi  be  done.    B.      ' 

Fent.  Quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd, 
With  ribbands  pendant,  flaring  *bout  her  head  ; 

Quitint  in  green  J    may  mean  fanustically  drest  in  green*    So,  ill 
Miilou's  Masqve  at  Ludlow  Castle  : 
««  ■  lest  the  place, 

"  And  this  quaint  habit,  breed  .astonishment.^ 
Qfiain^ness,  howei  er,  was  anciently  used  to  signify  gracefulnea.    In  the 
Two  Gentlemen  if  VernnOf  act  iii.  so.  1.  guaintn/  is  used  for  in(^enitm$ly : 
"  -^—  ladder  quaintly  made  oi  cords."    Steev. 
In  Daniel* i  SonneiSy  1594,  it  is  used  (orfanfastie. 

Prayers  prevail  not  with  a  quaint  disdayne.    HJal. 
*'  Quaint  in  green."    '*  Quaint "  in  this  place  is  nicely,  neatly. 
Caimi,  old  French.    B. 

FaL  Away,  I  say ;  time  wears :  hold  up  your  hea<), 
and  mince. 

Hold  up  your  headf  and  mi  nee -7    To  mince  is  to  walk  with  affi^ted  d^ 
licacy.    So,  in  the  Men  Hani  of  I  enice : 

" turn  two  mincing  steps 


"  Into  a  manly  srride."    Steev. 
"  Hold  up  your  head  and  tuiuce.''    ''  Mince"  must  here  iiieaa 
mJUntpaUiaU  the  mMter^  should  it  get  wind.    W|iat  has  FakUff  to 
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4o  with  her  manner  of  walking  1    We  now  ray  mtnre  the  $natter,  B« 

Quick,  Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery. 

Charnetery.]    For  the  matter  with  which  they  make  lett^s.   Jom. 

Soy  in  another  of  our  author's  plays : 

**  All  the  character^  of  my  sad  brows.** 
i.  e.  all  that  seems  to  be  written  on  them.    Steev. 

<*  Cbaractery."  Rather*  their  disHfigmsking  marks,  their  PMtg- 
mfi.    B. 

FaL  Ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o^ev  me :  use  me 
itf  you  will, 

jbabmace  iitelf  ii  a  fbtmm$i  o*er  mc-]  Tbou^  &is  be  perh^pf  not  on- 
intelligible»  vet  it  is  an  odd  way  of  confessing  his  dejection.  I  should 
wish  to  read:    - 

—  ignorance  itself  hM  a  plume  o*  me  : 
That  is,  I  am  so  depressed,  that  ignorance  itself  plucks  me,  and  decks 
jtself  with  the  spoils  of  my  weakness.    Of  the  present  reading,  which  ia 
probably  right,  the  me^nmg  may  be,  I  am  so  enfeebled,  that  ignorance 
i<se/f  weighs  me  down  and  oppresses  tee.    Johk,  « 

'^  Ignorance  itvelf,**  says  Falstaffl  ^<  is  9^  plummet  o*er.me.''  If  any  al- 
teration be  necessary,  I  think,  *<i&noranoe  itself  ii  a  p/ane^  o'er  me,* 
would  have  a  c^iance  to  be  right.  Thus  Bobadil  excuses  hi^  cowardice* 
^Sure  I  was  struck  with  3,  planet,  for  I  had  QO  power  to  touch  i|iy 
weapon.^    F4Rm. 

Perhaps  Falstaff^s  meaning  may  be  this  :  ^  Ignorance  itaelf  h  a  plimi* 
met  o^fT  W,"  i.  e.  ehtfve  me ;  Ignorance  itself  is  not  00  low  aa  1  am,  bjr 
the  len^h  of  a  phtmmet  Une*  '  Tr  aw. 

If  fhime  be  the  true  reading,  Falsta£F,  I  suppese^  meant  to  lay,  ihf^ 
even  Ignorance,  however  heavy^  oould  soar  above  him.    if  al. 

**  A  nlummet  pverme,"  is  every  iesden  reading  indeed !  Falstaff 
eertajniy  means,  that  ignorance  triumphs  over  him.  We  must  there- 
fore read  plumet,  Fr.  a  garland.  *'  Ignorance  itself  is  a  plumet  o'ef 
|ae,"  i.  tp  igiunrance  wears  the  garfamt-    B« 
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ACT  I,  SCENj:  I. 

The  Palace  of  Theseus  in  Athens: 

This  play  was  enteced  at  Stationers'  Hall,  Oct  8^  1600»  by  Thbmai 
lusher.  It  is  probable  that  the  hint  fur  it  was  received  from  Chaucer*s 
Knight's  Tale.  Thence  it  is,  that  our  author  sp^fJcs  of  The^eiis  jas  dukf 
bf  Athens.    Th^  tale  begins  thus : 

*f  Whilom  as  old  stories  tellen  us,  ', 

<»  There  was  a  Dnk  th^t  bighie  Theseu^, 
'/  Of  Athenes  he  was  lord  and  govemour,&p.''  late  edit.  v.  86 1* 
}>idgate  too,  the  monk  of  Bury,  in  his  translation  of  the  Tragedies  of  John 
BochaSy  calls  him  by  the  same  title,  chap.  xii.  1.  31. 
•*  DttAe  Theseus  had  the  victorye." 
'Creon,  in  the  tragedy  of  Jopttnta^  translated  from  Euripides  in  1566,  is 
palled  Duke  Creon : 
So  likewise  Skelton : 

'*  Not  lyke  Duke  Hamilcar, 
«  Nor  lyke  Dulie  Asdruball.*' 
Stanyhurst,  in  his  translation  of  Virgil*  calls  £neas,  Duke  iEneas ;  amd 
in  Heywood's  Irrm,  Aee^  2d  Part,  1692,  Ajax  is  styled  Duke  Aj^y  Pa}»- 
snedes,  Duke  Palameaes,  and  Nestor,  Duke  Nestor,  &c.    St£ev. 

,  '*  Theseus  Duke  of  Athens."  It  appears  necessary  to  inform  Mr. 
Steeyens,  that  **  Duke,"  in  the  several  instances  which  be  has 
quoted,  is  not  the  Duke,  i.e.  one  of  the  order  of  nobility  jn  Eng-- 
land,  as  he  evidently  thinks ;  but  the  dux  oftj^e  Latins,  which  si^^ifiet 
t^gf  or  a  chief,  a  commander,  whether  by  land  or  sea.  Didce  it 
therefore  every  way  proper.  In  tbe  vulgar  translatioaof  the  Bible^ 
4fike  is  used  for  the  mighty,  the  powerful  man.    B. 

The.  But,  oh,  methinks;  how  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes !  she  lingers  my  desires^ 
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Like  to  a  step^dame,  or  a  dowager,  > 

Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue. 

Long  wiTHsamo  out  o  young  man*s  reveneue,]  So',  in  Chapmaii'»  (raoa-i 
ktionoftbe4thB.  of  Homer:  t 

**  —  there  the  goodly  plant  lies  wUhering  out  his  grace."    Steet. 

We  should  read  "  lithering/'  i.  e.  lingering,  or  liiigeringly.  A|>- 
portioning,  or  i^ealing  out  slowly.  The  expression  is  therefore  ap< 
ftti<)  pertinent,  lliat  a  plant  may  lie  witheiHn^,  we  \vaqt  not  to  be 
fold.  But  when  Mr.  Steevens  has  diffcovered  that  Shakspeare  wrote 
withering  (which,  by  the  way,  Shakspeare  certainly  did  not,)  and 
has  also  found  out,  that  the  word  is  made  use  of  by  another,  he 
immediately  brings  it  to  illustrate  his  author,  and  without  attending 
Jn  the  least  to  the  sen^.     Lither  m  idle,  lazy,  sluggish.    B. 

^  The.   Yea,  and  one 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax, 
By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power 
To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it. 

To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god. 
One  who  compos*  J  your  beauties;  yea^  and  one,  ' 
To  whom  you  art  but  as  a  form  in  xoaxy 
By  him  imprintedy  and  toifhin  his  power 
To  LEAVE  thefigure,  or  disfigure  it.]    We  should  read  t 
To  'leve  thejigurct  &c. 
t.  e.  relevCf  to  heighten  or  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  figure,  which  is  said 
to  be  imprinted  by  him.    Tis  from  the  J'rench  relever,  ^Thus  they  say^ 
Tapineries  relevees  d'of.    lu  the  same  sense  they  use  'enlever^  which 
HaundeyiUe  makes   English  of  m  this  manner. — *^  And  all  the'walle$ 
mithinne.ben  corded  with  sold  and  iylver^  in  fyn  plates :  and  in  the  plates 
^  stories  and  batayles  ofKnightes  enleved.^  p.  938^    Warb. 

I  know  not  why  so  harsh  a  word  shuuld^  be  admitted  with  so  little 
need ;  a  word  that,  spoken,  could  not  be  understood,  and  of  which  no 
^xacnple  can  be  shown.  The  seuse  is  plain,yau  owe  to  your  father  a  being 
which  he  mtty  at  pleasure  continue  or  dtistroy.    John. 

**  Lave"  is  the  proper  word.  To  hvp^  is  a  term  of  art  in  p^t* 
ing,  and  signifies  to  embellish,  to  beaufifi^,    B. 

Her.  Belike,  for  want  of  rain  ;  which  I  could  welL 
Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 

Beteem  them — ]  Give  them,  bestow  upon  them.    The  word,  is  used  by 
Spenser.     John. 
To  "  beteem,"  is  to  bring  forth,  to  grow.    We  should  l^ead, 

— "  Fef  could  I  well 

**  Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes.'' 
i.  e.  yet  coiiM  I  with  my  tears  cause  them  to  grow  or  flourish.  B. 

Her.  O  a'oss !  too  irigh  to  be  enthralled  to  low ! 

Too  high  to  he  enthralVd  to  tove.]  This  reading  possesses  all  the  edi- 
tions, but  carries  no  just  meaning  in  it.  Nor  was  Ucrmia  displeased  at 
Mnyia  love;  but  regiets  the  inconveniences  that  generally  attend  t^e  - 
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^onplainto  represented  bv  Lysander ;  and  Herinia,  to.  answer  to  the^rst, 
ta  she  has  done  to  the  other  two,  must  necessarily  say  : 

^'  O  cross  !-r-too  hiji^h  to  be  enthralled  to  m  V 
Sd  the  antittesis  is  kept  up  in  the  terms;  and  so  she  is  mude  to  condob 
the  disproportion  oi  b(ood  and  quality  in  lovers.    Tbeob. 

**  To  be  enthmU'd  to  low/'  as  proposed  by  Tlieobald,  is  Tcry  nn- 
OicaniDg.  I  think,  indeed,  that  he  is  right  in  chaogiof  lave  to  Um 
•t^to  iow,  boweyer.  should  be  too  low.  \  transposition  is  likewise 
Bec^ssary.  T  read  and  print—-"  O  cross,  to  be  enthraU'd !  too  high, 
too  low/'  This,  by  a  periphrasisj  may  be  explained — *^  O  bow  vex- 
atious is  it  to  be  in  love  I  There  is  ever  sonie,  inequality  either  in 
birth  or  richer/'    B. 

Lys.  Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dr^am  i 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  colly 'd  night, 
Thaty  io  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heayen  and.  earth| 

Brief  at  the  lightning  in  the  colly  d  night, 

That,  in  a  spleen,  unfoldt  both  heaven  and  earthy 

And  ere  a  man  hath  power  t6^y^ — Behold  / 

The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  vp:\  ^ 

Though  the  word  spleen  be  here  employed  oddly  enough,  yet  I  believe  it 
right.  Shakspeare,  always  hurried  on  by  the  grandeur  and  muhitiide  x>f  • 
tkiB  ideas,  assumes^  every  now  and  then,  an  uncommon  licence  in  the 
tise  of  his  words.  Particularly  in  complex  moral  modes  it  is  usual  with 
turn  to  employ  one,  only  lo  express  a  very  few  ideas  of  that  number  0/ 
which  it  js  composed.  Thus  wanting  here  to  express  the  ideas — of » 
9udden,  or — in  a  trice^  he  uses  the  word  spleen  ;  wnich,  partially  consi- 
dered, signifying  a  hasty  sudden  fit,  is  enough  for  him,  and  he  never 
troubles  himself  about  the  flirther  or  fuller  signification  of  thcVord, 
Sere,  he  uses  the  word  spleen  for  a  svdden  hasty  fit ;  so  just  the  contrary, 
in  the  Tvo  GnUiemen  of  Verona,  he  uses  sudden  for  splenetic — i^dden 

5uips.    And  it  must  be  owned  this  sort  of  conversation  adds  &  force  (o  life 
iction.    Waiib.  ^ 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  spleen  should  be  right.  I  read  ahene, 
i.  e.  shining;  Chauc.  Spem,  SjiakBpeare  uses  it  as  a  substantive,—* 
^ofif  9ud£n  bltae.   .B. 

Hel.  W«re  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated, 
The  rest  HI  give  to,  be  to  you  translated. 

7b  he  to  you  translated.)  To  translutt,  in  our  a\4thor|  sometimes  aigniT 
fies  to  change,  to  trausform.    So^  in  Timon  : 

« to  present- slaves  and  servants 

**  Translates  his  rivals.**'  —    Steev. 

'<'  To  be  to  you  traoslated  i"  To  'Mmnfllaie*  is  do  doubt  loebaogc, 
to  remove.  So  we  talk  of  translating  a  bishop  to  another  see;  but 
to  translate,  is  ceftiioiy  iioC  to  tramfam^  whatever  Mr.  Steevens 
nay  advance  in  nespect  to  it,  since  lo  tnmrfiorm  ean  aigi  ify  no- 
thing' bat  to  metamorphose,  to  ehaii^  tlie  external  ahapec  aiid  00 
fQch  sense  can  be  given  to  Uejena's  t^pnmom,  wtiicli  scareeiy  asf 
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one  iHdecd  can  mistake.  Mr,  S.  hai  somewbere  observed  that  hit 
notes  may  tend,  perhaps,  to  render  his  author  obscure ;  and  he 
uppears  to  know  his  own  tulent  d  inerveiUe.     B. 

Bot.  Yet  my  chief  humour  18  for  a  tyrant :  I  coulj^ 
play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make 
all  split. 

J  I'Ottld  ploy  Ercles  rarely^  or  a  part  io  tsar  a  cat  in.]  In  the  old  . 
.eomedy  of  the  Rottring  Girtt  1611.  ther«  is  a  character  cat  Jed  Tear^csi, 
who  says  :  "  1  am  calleK),  by  those  who  have  seen  my  valour,  Tear-catJ* 
In  an  anonymous  piece  called  HiUriomattisBy  or  Tht  Player  Wkipt,  laiO. 
in  six  actSf  a  parcel  of  soldiers  drau;  a  company  of  plavcrs  on  the  stage, 
Vid  the  captain  says :  **  Sirrah,  this  is  yuu  that  would  rend  and  tear  a 
eat  upon  a  stage,"  &c.  Asain,  in  The  Isls  of  GuUtf  a  comedy  by  J. 
Day,  J  606:  *'I  bad  rather  near  two  such  jests,  than  a  whole  play  of 
i(iicb  Test^ai  thimdercJaps.'^    Stesv. 

**  A  part  to  tear  a  cat  in.'^  The  sense  is  wholly  mistaken  by  the 
editors.  •  It  is  i.ot  the  domestic  animal  the  cat,  which  is  spoken  of. 
For  wliat  can  possibly  be  understood  of  *'  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in  ?" 
We  must  read  :  *'  a  part  to  tear:  k  catin/'  "  To  tear,''  is  to  rmmif 
to  blusttr.  Catin  is  a  french  word  signifying  a  drab^  a  low,  vulgar 
woman.  A  is  the  french  particle  which  ias.  the  power  of  the 
adverb  like.  The  whole  will  xuii  thus:  ".My  chief  humor  is  for  a 
fyrant.  I  oould  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  in  which  I  might 
mnt  and  bluMter  like  a  very  drab,  a  common  roarer/'  Hamlet,  we  ' 
may  remember,  says ; 

^<  Must  1  unpack  my  heart  with  words, 
'f  And  fall  a  railing  like  a  very  drab.'* 
In  the  quotations  in  which  tear  cat  appears,  it  should  be  noted  that 
^1  is  ctmtnictied  of  catin.    Thus,  in  the  Comedy  of  the  Roaring 
6f»'/,  Tear-eat^  [roaring  woman]  the  name  of  a  character  of  the 
play.     It  must  not  be  objected  that  tear-cat  is,  iu  some  of  the 
pieces,  a  mate  character.     A  man  may  be  said  to  rant  or  rail  liken, 
drab,  a  common  woman — and.  we  have  an  example  of  it  in  the 
lines  from  Hamlet.    B.  . 

Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written?  pray  you,  if 
it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  Am  slow  of  study. 

Slow  of  study.]  Study  is  still  the  caut  term  used  in  a  theatre,  for 
getting  any  nonsense  by  rote.  Hamlet  asks  the  player  if  he  can  **  ttudy* 
a  speech.    Steev. 

"  Stow-  of  study."  What  can  be  meant  by  this  (and  according 
to  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  term)  impertinent  note  ?  As  the 
player  must  be  perfect  in  his  part,  be  is  necessarily  obliged  to 
study  it,  however  great  the  nonsense  may  be :  nay,  such  must  be 
the  case  were  he  even  required  to  imprint  on  his  memory  the  anno- 
'  tations  of  Mr.  Steevens.    B. 
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ACT  in 


Quin.  At  the  duke's  oak  we  meet 

Hot.  Enough  ;  Hold,  or  cut  bow-stringg^ 

At  the  Duke's  oak  we  uiecf-^hold^  or  cut  bow-strings  J  This  proverikkl 
phrase  can  e  originally  from  the  camp.  When  a  rendezvous  was  ap- 
pointed, the  militia  soldiers  would  frequently  make-excuse  for  not  keep- 
ing wonl,  that  their  bowstrings  were  broke,  i.'e.  their  arms  unserviceable. 
Hence  when  one  would  give  another  absolute  assurance  of  meeting  him, 
he  would  say  proverbially — fiold  or  cut  bozp-strings — ^i.  e,  whether  th« 
bow-strings  held  or  br^ke.  For^cuf  is.  used  as  a  neuter^,  like  the  verb 
^frtts.  As  when  we  say,  the  string  frets,  the  silk  Jrets,  for  the  pasaiv«^ 
it  is  cut  OT  fretted,    Warb. 

This  interpretation  is  very  ingenious,  but  somewhat  disputable.  The 
excuse  made  by  the  militia  soldiers  is  a  mere  supposition,  without  proof; 
and  it  is -well  known  that  while  bows  were  in  use,  no  archer  ever  entered 
the  field  without  a  supply  of  strings  in  his  pocket ;  whence  originated 
the  proverb,  "  to  have  two  strings  to  one's  bow."    Steev. 

'^  Hold,  or  cut  bow-stringfi."  •  Perhaps  it  is  used  proverbially  Cor 
to  mar,  to  destroy*  *'  Keep  all  to  thi»,  or  we  shall  have  our  bow- 
strings cut— all  will  be  spoilt.  We  shall  not  be  ablerto  f^/njf.*' 
Bowstrings  are  here  the  strinsrs  of  the  fidler's  bow.  and  not  those 
belonging  to  the  bow  of  the  soldier  or  the  archer.  Flute  says  of 
one  of  his  brethren  in  a  subsequent  scene ;  '^  If  he  come  not  the 
|>lay  is  marred.*'    B.  -  . 

Buck.  The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale^ 
Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  iwistakexh  me. 

The  wisest  aunt.]  Aunt  is  procuress.  In  Gascoigne's  Glass  of  Go- 
vernment, 1575,  the  batr.d  Pundarina  is  always  cal^d  aunt,.  ^ These 
are  aunts  of  Antwerp,  which  can  make  twenty  marriages  in  one  week 
for  their  kinswomen."  See  Winter^  Taie,  Act  IV.  Sc.  i.  Among  Ray'a 
proverbial  phrases  is  the  following.  **  She  is  one  of  mine  aunts  that 
made  mine  uncle  to  go  a  begging.''  The  wisest  aunt  may  mean  the  most 
.sentimental  bated.    Steev. 

The  author  of  The  Remarks  says :  "  This  conjecture  is  much  too  waii- 
,  ton  and  injurious  to  the  word  aunt, yfhich  iq  this  place  at  least  certainly 
means  no  other  than  an  *'  iniK>cent  old  woman.*'    Ed. 

**  Aunt" — this  word  should  be  written  aunct — abbreviatiott  of 
auncient.    It  means  an  old  person,  man  pr  woman,    B. 

Ptick.  Ddwn  topples  she. 

And  taylor  cries,  and  falls  into  a  cough : 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  loffb,. 

And  taylor  cries.]  The  custom  of  cryiug  toy  lor  at  a  sudden  fall 
backwards,  I  think  I  remember  to  have  observed.  He  that  sUps 
beside  his  chair,  falls  as  a  taylur<  squats  upon  his  board.  The  Oxfq^d 
editor,  and  Dr.  Warburton  after  him,  read  and  rails  or  cries,  plausibly, 
but  I  believe  not  rightl;^.  Besides,  the  trick  of  the  fairy  is  represented 
as  producing  rather  merriment  than  anger.    John. 

'<  And  tayior  cries.'*  We  must  read  "  Tailloir  cries. "  TaiWr 
is  a  term  in  architecture,  and  signifies  the  square  stone  or  base- 
ment bdon^ing  to  the  capital  of  a  pillar.    The  meaniiig  of  iaUloir 
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erkst  is :   The  ardiiteclinre  is  bad — the  buildtog  gives  way.    Th€ 
context  will  show  that  this  is  ri^^ht.     B. 

Queen.  The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here. 

The  human  mortals^'  Shakspeare  might  have  em  ploy 'd  this  epithet^ 
which,  at  first  sight,  appears  redundant,  lo  mark  the  dinerence  between 
Men  and  fairies.  Fairies  were  nut  human,  but  they  were  yet  subject  to 
mortality,    Steev. 

The  human  mortals  want  theit  winter  herr.]  But  sure  it  was  not  one 
of  the  circumstances  of  misery,  here  recapitulated,  th^t  the  suiferers 
wanted  their  winter.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  poetical  descriptions  of 
the  golden  age,  it  was  always  one  circumstance  of  their  happiness  that 
they  wanted  winter.  This  is  an  idle  blunder  of  the  editors.  Shakspcare 
w  ithout  question  wrote : 

**  The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  reeyed,'' 
i.  e.   praised,  celebrated.     The  word  is  obsolete ;    but  used  both  by 
Chaucer  and  Spenser  in  this  siCTificaiion  : 

^  Tho'  woulde^t  thou  learne  to  caboll  of  love,^ 

*^  And  HERY  with  hyitkes  thy  lassie's  glove/'    Spcnc.  CaL  Feb. 
The  following  line  confirms  the.emendation. 

"  No  night  is  now  with  Hymn  or  Carol  blest  j** 
and  the  propriety  of  the  sentiment  is  evident  For  the  winter  is  the 
season  of  rural  rejoicing,  as  the  gloominess  of  it  and  its  vacancy  from 
country  labors,  give  them  the  inclination  and  opportunity  for  mirth;  and 
the  fhiits,  now  gathered  in,  the  means.  Well,  therefore,  might  she  say, 
when  she  had  described  tiie  dearths  of  the  seasons  and  fruitless  toil  of 
the  husbandmen,  that  ' 

•*  The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  heryed.^ 
But,  principally,  since  the  coming  of  Christianity,  this  seasoit,  in  com* 
tueinoration  of  th^  birth  of  Christ,  has  ))een  particularly  devoted  to 
festivity.  And  to  this  custom,  notwithstanding  the,  impropriety,  Ayaus 
or  emrol  blestf  certainly'  alludes.  l^r.Tlieobald  says :  *'  he  shoidd  un- 
doubtedly have  advanced  this  conjecture  into  the  text,  but  that  Shaks- 
peare  seems  rather  fond  of  hallowed/'  Rather  than  what?  hallowed  is 
not  synonymous  to  hcryed,  but  to  iUst.  What  was  he  thinking  of?  Tho 
ambiguity  of  the  English  word  blest  confounded  him,  which  signifies 
either  proi/^  or  fanr^{jl?6(/.    War^. 

'  After  ail  the  endeavours  of  the  editors,  this  passage  still  remains  t9: 
me  unintelligible.  I  cannot  see  why  winter  is,  in  the  general  coufusioa 
of  the  year  now  described,  more  wanted  than  any  otner  season.  Dr. 
Warburton  observes  that  he  alludes  to  our  practice  of  singing -carols  in 
December ;  but  though  Shakspeare.  is  no  great  chronologer  m  his  dra- 
mas, I  think  he  has  never  so  mingled  true  and  false  religion,  as  to  give 
us  reason  for  believing  that  he  would  make  the  moon  mcensed  for  tiie 
omission  of  our  carols.  I  therefore  imagine  him  to  have  meant  hrathen' 
rites  of  adoration.  This  is  not  all  the  difficulty.  Titania*s  account  of 
this  calamity  is  not  sufficiently  consequential.  **  Men  find  no  winter,* 
therefibre  they  sing  no  hymns :  the  moon  provoked  by  this  omission^ 
alters  the  seasons :  that  is,  the  alteration  of  the  seasons  produces  the 
al:.eration  of  the  seasons.  I  am  far  from  supposing  that  Shakspeare 
fnight  not  sometimes  think  confusedly,  and  therefore  am  not  sure  that 
the  paissagc  is  corrupted.    If  we  should  read : 

**  And  human  mortals  wapt  their  wonted  year,** 
yet  will  not  this  licence  of  alteration  much  mead  the  namtive ;  the 
cau^  and  the  eifect  are  still  confounded.    J6bk« 
'  i  think  we  ought  to  read : 


«  I 


*  » 


The  human  mortals  traiit  thdr  winttr  ekur* 
according  to  sirT.  Haiinier's  correction,  suggested  by  Theobatd.  Ttbwi. 
The  repeated  adverb  therefore^  throughout  this  speech^  I  suppose  to 
have  constant  reference  to  tl^c  first  time  when  it  is  used. — All  these  itr»> 
gularities  of  seasdn,  happened  in  consequence  of  the-di^^agrecment  b&> 
tween  the  king  and  qufen  of  the  fairies,  and  not  inconsoqucrce  of  each 
dther. — Ideas  crowded  fast  on  Shakspeare ;  and  as  he  coninuTted  then  to 
papier,  he  did  npt  ati^'nd  to  tlie  distance  of  the  leading  object  from  which 
they  took  their  rise.— Mr.  Malone  concurs  with  me  on  thi^  occasion. 

Steet. 

'The  haman  mortals  wanttbeir  winter  here.' '  Haman  nrertals'isiio 
doubt  use<I  by  Titania  for  the  ordinary  racecfmen^  incontradistinc- 
timi  to/afr/e9,.who  were  subject  to  deaths  though  they  had  not  the 
failings  of  humanity.  The  coustniction  is  not  that  ufinUr  UwanU 
ed,  but  that  mankind  want.  A  read  the  line  as  follows— ^  ^^^  ^ 
kvrsh,  severe  ) 

*  The  human  mortals  want:  their  wmterhecr/ 
L  e.  "  Men  are  greatly  in  want :  their  winter  [being]  severe."  ThW 
this  is  the  true  sense  of  the  passage,  an  attention  to  the  circum^ 
stances  enumerated  in  the  immediately  preceding  lines  will  shew. 
*  Th«  green  corn  hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attained  a  beard/  '  Tbt 
erows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock,'  &c.  &c.  Hence,  the  inba- 
bitaats  are  distressed,  they  are  in  want:  their  winter  [being  likewiit| 
AepT— i.  c.  hard,  rigorous. 

Mr.  Malone  is  riig:ht  in  saying  thiat  the  illative  *  tkerefm! 
isemployed  in  reference  to  the  dissensions  of  the  King  and  Queen: 
but  in  other  respects  he  is  evidently  wrong.  The  interpretation  of 
Abe  whole  is  easy.  Oberon  and  Titania  quarrel ;  and  what  are  tht 
^onaequenees  1 — why< — ^^1.  The  elements  are  so  dbtnrbed  as  nearly 
•to  lav  waste  the  country :  and  by  it,  the  people  are  in  Ectual  wint 
3.  lieir  nights  are  no  longer  blest  with  hymn  or  carol.  3.  The 
moon  in  her  anger,  causes  such  humidity  nf  the  atmosphere  thft 
diseases  abound.  The  Queen  then  speaks  of  the  changes  made  itt 
the  character  of  the  seasons  by  the  distemperature  of  tlie  air,  &Cm 
which  changes  have  from  time  to  time  been  particularly  observable, 
and  which  are  to  be  considered  as  a  farther  consequence  of  their 
repeated  brawls.  Thus  all  proceeds  regularly,  and  a  sufficiently 
logical  deduction  is  found :  though  the  expression  may  not  pethapft 
be  the  clearest  and  best. 

ft  may  indeed  be  objected  by  some  who  are  not  sufficiently  ct- 
tentive  to  the  text,  that  the  season  cannot  be  called  heer  or  rigorous, 
when  it  is  remarked  immediately  afb;r,  that  a  chaplet  of  twimtr 
htds  is  phiced  on  Hyems*  bead.  But  Titania  s|Mfaks  not  of  OM  M^VT^ 
^ct  of  tlieir  dissensiimt  but  of  semral,  and  at  difierent  times,  as  tM 
Word  *  therefore*  particularly  shews.  At  one  time  the  winter  il 
•evere,  and  the  people  in  want:  at  another  the  seasons  change* 
&c.  *  B. 

Queen.  On  old  Hyems'  cliin,  and  icy  crown^ 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 
Is,  as  m  mockeryi  set 


'^tlyetns'  <:kin,  Dr.  Otej,  mt  melegantlyi  conjecturii^  fii&t  thd  ^cc 

IntKfe: 

«<  —on  old  Hycms'  f  Ai7/  and  icy  trowh."   . 
It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  discover  hew  a  chapjet  can  be  placed  on  tkt 
cAifi.    Steev. 
It  should  rather  be  for  thin,  i.  e.  thin^hair^.    Tyrwh. 
*  And  on  old'  Hyems*  chin,  and  icy  crown.'    '  Chin'  »hbuld  uff- 
donbtedly  be  struck  from  the  tett,  though  I  do  not  think  that  the 
altera tiofl  proposed  by  either  commentator  Will  be  rigift.    I  Mid 
and  interpret  as  follows :' 

"  And  on  old  Hyenis'  icy  cime»  a  crown, 

"  An  odorous  chaplet,  &c.'* 
Cime  19  a  frencti  word  signifying  t4>p  (la  cime  de  la  itidntagnd). 
*  Crown'  in  this  place,  is  not  the  crowm  of  the  head,  but  a  wrettih^ 
a  garland,  The  justness  and  propriety  of  the  allusion  to  the  icy  top 
-of  a  hill  or  mountain,  is  evident.  After  having  used  crown,  he  ados 
an  odorous  chapUt  /  in  order  to  shew  tha^  by  it,  nothin^^  like  the 
princely  ornament,  the  diadem,  is  to  be  understood.  Croum  wa4 
ekapiet  are  here  the  same :  liul  this  is  what  Dr.  Johnson  would  oaU 
an  '!  elegant  redundancy,"  and  such,  indeed^  as  Is  found  in  tko  feest 
writers.    B. 

Queen.  We  have  laugh'd  to  see  tlie  .^ail&  coACeitre, 
And  grow  big  bellied,  with  the  wanton  wind :      '^        . 
Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming  gate,  * 
(FoUowiDg  her  Womb  then  rich  with  my  young  squire) . 
W'ould  imitate ;  and  sail  upon  the  land. 
To  fetch  me  trifles. 

Wlueh  she  with  pity  and  with  swimming  gate 
«  FoLLOwiKO  (her  womb  then  rioh  with  mjf^mtng  'fflcirT^ 

Wamld  imitate  «  ■ 
tollowing  what  ?  siie  did  not  follow  the  ship,  whose  motion  she  imitatedi 
for  that  sailed  on  the  water,  she  on  the  land,  l^hy  following,  we  are  to 
understand  imitating,  it  will  be  a  mere  pleonasm — imitating  would  imitate. 
From  the  poet's  descri|)tiou  of  tiie  actions,  it  plaijaly  appears  we  should 
read; 

lOlLTINO — 

Would  imitate ; 
i  «.  wantoning  in  sport  and  gaiety-    Thus  the  old  English  Wtit6f»'* 
^  an4  they  heeleoen  rotYLT   and  y(i/j/y,"'-*—says  %r  J.  Maundevilk^ 
irom  and  in  the  sense  offoldtrer,  to  play  the  wanton.  This  exactly  agrees 

to  the  action  described ^uU  o/Un  has  she  gossip* d  b^  my  tide — and — when 

0e  have  laughed  to  6eei    Warb. 

TTie  foregoing  no'te  is  verv  ingenious,  but  tnneefyltying  is  a  word  of 
which  I  know  not  any  example,  and  the  Fairy's  favorite  might,  without 
ihuch  licentiousness  of  language,  be  said  to/o//ovaship  that  sailed  iu  the 
direction  of  the  coast ;  I  think  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  adopting 
h.  The  coinage  of  new  words  is  a  violent  remedy,  not  to  be  o^  butim 
like  last  necessity.    Joair. 

'  Which  she  with  pretty  and  with  swiiDmiiig  gate 

FoUowiAg,  &g/ 
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Johnson's  objectipn  tofalfymg  it  without  weight.    I  would  wfl- 
lingly  receive  the  word,  but  that  I  think  we  may  better  read,  as  being- 
nearer  to  the  expression  in  the  text, 
*  Her  fellowing  womb,  &c/ 

"*  Fellowing'  in  the  sense  of  fellow  to,  or  such  as  might  be 
compared  with  the  sail,  when  swollen  by  the  wind.    B. 

Ob.  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  tiiynne  blows^ 
Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 
Quite  over-canopy 'd  with  luscious  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine : 

'  Where  oxlips-r- — The  oxUp  i§  the  greater  comtlip*. 
So,' in  Drayton's  Po/yo/6iony  Song  15: 

**  To  sort  these  flowers  ol'  bhowe,  with  other  that  ^ere  sweet, 

""The  cowslip  tlien  th,ey  couch,  and  th'  oxlip  for  her  meet."    Steev. 
'  Qyite  oaoer-canoprfd  with  luscious  woodbine.    Thus  all  the  old  editions. 
On  the  margin  of  one  of  my  folios  an  , unknown  hand  has  written  lush 
woodbine,  which  I  think  is  right. 

This  hand  I  have- since  discovered  to  be  Theobald's.    Jotur. 

*  Luscious  woodbine.' — '  Luscious'  is  not  the  proper  word.  It 
signifies  gweet,  indeed,  and  the  woodbine  is  said  to  be  sweet,  bat  this, 
as  every. one  knows,  is  meant  of  the  «me//,  and  lusdouo  will  only 
apply  to  the  sense  which  we  denominate  taHe,  But  it  is  not  tbe 
fragrance  of  the  flower  which  is  spoken  of.  LimA  is  undoubtedly 
right,  but  the  reader  should  be  made  acqu&inted  with  its  meaning, 
bunaianty  and  which  is  happily  descriptive  of  the  plant  in  question : 
tlie  **  flaunting  honey^suckle/'  as  the  Poet  elsewhere  expresses 
it*    B. 

Snout.  ByVlakin^  a  parlous  fear. 

.  PartouSf  a  word  corrupted  from^m^s,  i.  e.  dangerous.  So  Phaer  and 
Twyne  translate  Virg.  JEn.  lib.  vii.  SOS.: 
-  ^**  What  good  did  Scylla  me?  What  could  prevail  Charybdis  wood  t 
**  Or  Sirtes  parlous  sands."    Steev.        ^ 

**  Parlous'*  is  frequently  used  for  perilous,  but  it  is  not  employed 
in  that  seirse  here.  We  cannot  well  read,  a  perilous  fear.  Parums 
b  peerless,  as  well  as  dangerous,  and  will  therefore  signify,  in  this 
place,  very  great.  If,  hqwever,  we  xtsA  parlous  fiat,  which  I  think 
IS  rather  to  be  preferred,  it  will  mean  a  dangerous  undertaking*    B» 

This.  Of  color  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier. 
Most  brishf  Juvenal,  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew. 

Jwoenal,    i.  e.  young  man.    So  Falstaff,  ^*  — the  juvenal  thy  master. 
Steev. 

•  "  Juvenal,  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew.^  **  Jew,' "  an  abbreviation 
of  jewel.  It  should  be  printed  **  jew"'  to  mark  the  cpntractioo* 
B. 
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Bot.  Good  master  Mustard-seed,  I  know  your  pa- 
tience well.  * 

Patience,  The  Oxford  edition  reads,  I /cno9  ^oiir  parentage  ve^  I 
believe  the  correction  is  right.    John. 

By  patience  is  meant,  standing  st'iH  in  a  mustard  pot  to  be  eaten  with 
ttie  beef,  on  Which  it  was  a  constant  attendant    Coll. 

"  Patience."  **  By  patience  is  meant,  standing  stiN  in  a  ninstard 
pot :  "  so  says  the  sagacious  Mr.  Collins.  But  this  Mf .  (k  is  evi- 
dently no  other  than  Mr.  Steevens  himself—"  the  same  fbr  ever  1  '^ 
to  borrow  an  heroistich  from  Pope.  Yes,  the  like  happiness  of 
tJiougbt  and  expjesiioo  at  all  times— >'*  Night  as  obscMi«  as  a  dark 
comer  '*—» "  ribbald-rid  nag,"  4kc*  Sec,  It  was  onc»  inagihed  that 
the  Poet  had  drawn  a  folerable  pictoce  of  ptltienc^  : 

,   "  She  pin'd  in  thought,— 
^ .  *'  And  sat,  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
**  Smiling  at  grief 
But  wlrat  is  this,  when  compared  witH  the  noble  imagery  exhibited  bjr 
Mr.  S.  ? — *'*Patience,  standing  still  in  a  mnstard  pot.*'    AUs ! 
pfior  Sbtkspeare  !-*-**bide»  bide  thy  diminished  .head.    Bat  though 
the  grandeur  of  the  idea  mast  astonish  us,  there  is  yet  a  faalt  ip 
the  expression :  for  whetlier  it  be  paHence  or  the  wOutard'poi  that 
is  to  be  ''eaten  with  the  beef/'  remains  doubtful.    There  can  be 
no  kind  of  question,   howeverp  but  that  jt  was  so  intended  of  one 
or  the  other.    The  reader  may  employ  his  penetration  in  the  mat* 
ter,  if  he  please.     Dreve  de  plaUanterie.    *'  Patience,"  ,is  light* 
It  is  spokeft  ironically,  and  m  allusion  to  the  hot  and  biting  quality 
of  mustard.    B. 

Puck.  Anon,  his  Thisby  must  be  answered^ 
And  forth  my  mihnQck  coiqes. 

Minnoek.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  quarto,  and  I  belielre  rieht. 
Minnekioj  now  minx,  is  a  nice  triAing  girl.  Minnoek  is  appajrent^  % 
word  of  contempt.    John. 

The  folio  reads  mimmick ;  perhaps  for  mimick,  a  word  more  ^uniliai 
than  that  exhibited  by  one  uf  the  quartos,  for  the  other  reads,  minnick. 
St£ev. 

"  Minnoek.''  t  believe  mmnkkt  i.  e.  asmiMn,  wtll  be  the  right 
word.  It  seems  to  be  used  for  any  thing  proreibiaUy  small  or  tri« 
fling.     He  afterwards  uses  ^untmiM,  by  way  of  contempt.    B. 

Dem.  That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taurus'  snow, 
Fann'd  with  the  eastern  wind,  turns  to  a  crow, 
When  lihm]  hold'dt  up  thy  hand :  O,  let  me  kiss 
This  princess  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss  ! 

TTUt  princess  of  pure  whUe.  Thus  ail  the  editions  to  Sir  T«  Hanmer't, 
He  reads  -. ' 

*'  This  fifireniu  of  pure  white  ;  " 
and  Dr.  Warburton  follows  him.  SteSt. 

Shak.  I.  S  . 
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"  O,  \%%  me  kiss 
''  This  princess  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss!  " 
I  would  regulate  the  passage  thus :  . 

"  This  let  me  kiss, 
*'  Thou  princess.of  pure  white — O  seal  of  bibs !  ** 
i.  e.  **let  me  kiss  thy  hand,  peerless  princess  as  thou  art/'    He 
dioes  80»  and  theo  exclaims :  "  O  seal  of  bliss ! "    £. 

HeL  Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do, 
But  you  must  join,  in  souls^  to  mock  me  too  ? 

Join  in  ioult,  i.  e.  join  heartil^y  unite  in  the  same  mind.  8haks- 
peare  in  Henry  V.  uses  an  expression  not  unlike  this : 

M  por  ^Q  ^iii  hear,  note,  and  believe  m  heart.*'  * 
$ir  T.  Hanmer  would  read — inJUmt$;  Dr.  Warburton,  intoicTUe,    Stext. 
I  rather  believe  the  line  should  be  read  tlius  x 

^  But  you  must  join,  ill  soiils^  to  mock  me  too  ? '' 
III  is  often  used  for  M^  vkked.    So,  in  tiie  Sea  Voyage  ef  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Act  IV.  Sc.  l. : 

"  They  did  begin  to  quarrel  like  ill  men  ;** 
which  I  cite  the  rather,  because  ill  had  there  also  been  changed  into  in, 
by  an  error  of  the-  press,  which  Mr.  Sympson  has  corrected  from  the 
edition,  1647.    Trxw. 

This  is  a  very  reasonable  conjecture,  though  I  think  it  hardly  right. 
John. 

**  Join  in  souls/'  A  better  reading,  and  nearer  to  the  text, 
(which,  indeed,  we  should  at  all  times  study)  will  be  "  in  soulk/' 
i.  e.  #11  a  etate  6f  uretchrdtiesfs,  **  Wretched,  as  I  am,  will  you 
mock  me  1 "  Scutk  is  the  old  word  for  wretched.  As  to  the  pas* 
sages  brought  u  support  of  ^'  io  souls,"  it  is  not  always  the  English 
word  $aul  that  is  to  be  understood,  but  the  French  wul  i.  e.  full, 
complete.  Thus^"  Happy  in  soul  only,  by  winning  her,"  isr 
Jniig,  cdmpletely  happy  in  gaining  her.    B. 

Dan.  Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not  know^ 
Lest,  to  thy  peril,  thou  aby  it  dear. 

Leii  to  thy  peril  thou  aby  it  dear/'    The  folio  has  abide*    M^t. 

"  Thou  aby  it  dear.''    "  Aby  "  should  be  "  abay." 
'<  Lest  thou  abay  it  dear." 
i.  e.  Lest  thou  suffer  for  it  greatly.    Ab&y  is  a  Law  term,  signifying 
totuffer.    B. 

Queen.  Sleep  thou,  ai)d  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms. 
Fairies^  be  gone,  and  be  all  ways  away. 

In  the  former  editions — and  be  always  apay.  *What  I  ^ras  she  giving 
her  attendants  an  everlasting  distmission  ?  No  such  thing;  they  wereio 
be  still  upon  duty.    I  am  convinced  the  poet  meant ; 

tt  and  be  M  wayt  away." 

i.  e.  disperse  yourselves,  and  scout  out  severally,  in  your  ara/cA,  tiiat 
danger  approach  us  from  no  quarter.    Theob. 
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Mr.  Upton  reads :  ' 

**  And  be  away— away."    John. 
'  Mr  Heath  would  read :  and  be  alwayt  i*  tk*  «<ry.    Stssv. 

"  Always  away  "  is  ri|;ht.  It  means  not  that  the  fairiei  voert 
never  to  return,  but  that  they  should  not  presume  to  disturb  Bot- 
tom— that  during  his  repose  they  should  keep  aloofl 

The  expression  is  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  French— Yoila 
mes  ordres  ;  restez  toujaurs  a  Paris. -7^  This  is  by  no  means  to  signify 
that  the  person  so  eiyoined  should  never  return  from  Parity  but 
that  he  should  malce  it  his  prii]ci|wl  place  of  residence^^that  be 
should  remain  there  until  he  was  recalled.    £• 

^flHli^^HHmv>aavi 

Queen.  So  doth  tlje  woodbine,  the  sweet  honey-sOckle, 
Gently  entwist, — the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 

80  doth  the  woodbine  the  tweet  honey^tucklt. 

Gently  etUwiit ;  the  ti-uale  ivy  to 

Enringt  the  barky  fin^ert  of  the  elm. 
What  does  the  woodbine  entwi8t?*The  honey-$uckle.  But  the  «pood!hn€ 
and  honey-tuckle  were,  till  now,  but  two  names  for  one  and  the  s^me 
piantr  ^orio,  in  his  Italian  Dictionary^  interprets  Madre  Selva  by 
woodbine  or  honnie-twkle.  We  must  therefore  6nd  t^  support  for  the 
woodbine  as  well  as  for  the  ivy.    Which  is  done  by  reading  the  lines  thus : 

"  So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  aweet  honey-suckle, 

*'  Gently  entwist  the  maple  ;  iv v  so 

**  Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm.*'  . 
The  corruption  might  happen  by  the  first  blunderer  dropping  the  p  in 
writing  the  word  maple,  which  word  thence  became  male,  A  following 
transcHbery  for  the  sake  of  a  littJ^  sense  and  measure,  thought  fit^to 
change  this  male  into  female  i  and  then  tacked  it  as  an  epithet  to  .ivy. 
Warb.  * 

Mr.  Upton  reads : 

^.So  doth  the  awcN/rine  the  sweet  honey  suckle,"    * 
for  bark  of  the  wood.    Shakspeare,  perhaps,  only  meant,  so  the  leaves 
involve  the  flower,  using  woodbine  for  the  plant,  and  honey-attcMe  for  the 
fiower ;  or  perhaps  Shakspeare  mpdc  a  blunder.    John. 

'*  So  doth  the  woodbiiie,  the  aweet  honey-suckle/'  &c.  The 
conuDentators  have  mistakeo  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  which  is  hot 
that  the  woodbine  entwists.  the  honey-suck!^,  (the  woodbine  and 
honey-suckle  being  one  and  the  same)  but  thai  the  woodbme  or 
honey- suckle  has  simply  the  property  ef  eniwkiing  or  twining 
round*  •  Titania  says :  *' Sleep  thou,  and  I  -will  wiml  thee  in  my 
Wtms,"  "In  like  manner/'  continues  she,  **  the  woodbine,  *lhe 
boney-socfcle,  will  entwist/'  She  next  illustrates  it  by  afa  e^mpk : 
"  tlie  female  ivy  so»''  dire.  The  settfng  down  the  dgm^  without  the 
pmtieni  has  deceived-  the  editors  m  the  .first  instance*  There  is 
nofl^iog  Mong.    B. 

Ob.  Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad,  s 
Trip  w^  after  the  night's  shade. 
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Therif  my  queens  in  nience  $ad^ 
Trip  we  after  the  niekt't  shade, 
Mr.  Theobald  says,  **  why  sad  f  Fairies  are  pleased  to  follow  nig^ht" 
He  will  \iMe  it  fade;  and  so,  to  mend  the  rhyme,  spoils  both  the  sense, 
and  grammar.    But  he  mistakes  the  meaning  of  sad ;  it  signifies  onlgr 
grave » sober ;  and^is  opposed  to  fheir  dances  and  revels,  which  were 
.    now  eaded  at  the  sinji;ing  of  th«' morning  lark.    So,   W inter* t  Tale,  Act 
iv  :  <<  My  father  and  the  geuilemeu  are  in  sad  talk.''  For  grate  or  serious. 
.  Wahb. 

''Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad. '^  Theobald's  correctioti  is  a 
.good  one.  **  In  silence  fade :  '*  i.  e.  "  vanish  in  silence/'  We  find 
in  Hamlet : 

.    *'  It  faded  [vanished]  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock." 
Waiburton  censures  Theobald  as  though  *<  fode''  iK^ere  used  by  him 
as  an  adjective,  (fade  silence)  but  Jadt  is  clearly  a  verb :  go^ 
vanish*    B.  '  ' 

Her.  Methinks  I  see  these  things  with  parted  eye, 
When  every  thing  deems  double. 

Hel.  So,  methkiks : 
And  I.  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  jewel, 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  jeweii, 

Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 
Hermia  had  observed  that  things  appeared  double  to  her.  Helena  replies, 
so  methinks ;-  and  then  subjoins,  that  Demetrius  was  like  a  jewel,  her 
own  and  not  her  own.  He  is  here,  then,  compared  to  somedSlng  which 
.  had  tHe  property  of  appearing  to  be  one  thmg  when  it  was  another. 
Not  the  property  sure  of  a  jewel :  or,  if  you  will,  of  none  but  a  &li« 
one.    We  should  read : 

**  And  1  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  gemell, 

**  Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own." 
From  Gemellus,  a  tvin.  -  For  Demetrius  had  that  night  acted  two  such 
difierent  parts,  that  she  eould  hardly  think  them  both  played  by  one  and 
the  aame  Deipetrius ;  but  that  there  were  twin  Dettietriuses  like  the 
two  Sosias  in  the  farce.    Warb. 
This  emendation  is  ingenious  enough  to"  deserve  to  be  true.    John. 
"  Apd  I  have  found  Demetrius-  like:  a  jewel/'    ¥%il»nitoft's 
teadiug  18  ingenious,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  it  b  not  right,   i 
teacl: 

,  *'  And  I  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  Guiile  : 
^  Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own." 
f.  e.  /'  All  appeals  to  oie  like  deceptioa ;  or  a  ju^i^gle ;  now  here, 
umf  goue."  Quiik  is  an  old  French  word  for  decepH»m,  triet. 
It  may  be  conceived  how  readily  a  person  uuacquainted  with  the 
f  reueb  Jangua^,  miebt,  in  reading^Shakspeare,  and  dictating  Co  a 
transcriber,  make  of  Guilfe  (supposing  it  a  dissyllable)  Jewei^ 
the  g  being  sounded  by  him  aa  Jp  ju-ilL    B. 

Bot.  But  man  is  but  a  patch'd  fool^  if  be  will  offer 
to  say  what  methought  I  had. 
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Mm  H  UU  a  p9ieh*djb0l.    The  t|ttirtis  1600>  gives  the  passtge  tbuft; 

''  But  inaa  is  but jpalcA*^  «  ^ooi^"  &c.    Steev. 

Fatch*d  fool.    That  is^  a  fool  in  a  particolour'd  coat.    John. 

'*  A  patch'd  fool."  By  apiitcbed  fool,  I  rather  think  he  mesas,  a 
maukd  fool,  i.  e.  Jittle  better  than  a  fool.  In  other  words,  "  maa 
will  not  be  found  witkout  fooHthuesM,  however  able  he  Biay  i^ipear 
to  be."    B. 

Flu.  A  paramour  is,  God  bless  us !  a  thiag  o^ 
nought. 

A  \hing  of  nought.  This  Mr.  Theobald  changes  with  great  jpomp  to 
"  a  tbioe  or  naught ;  **  i.  e.  a  '^  good  for  nothing  thing."    John. 

**  A  wing  of  nought."  Theobald's  readinff,  notwithstanding  the 
pomp  if^th  which  he  introduces  it,  is  much  the  best  A  paramour 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  '*  thing  of  nothing^''  but  he  auiy  be  fairly 
wpresented  as  a  '^  good  for  nothinx  thing.''    £• 

PhUoit.  I  have  heard  it  pver, 

And  it  is  nothing,  notlung  in  the  world ; 
Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intents, 
Extremely  stretched,  and  conn'd  with  cruel  pain. 
To  do  you  service. 

UfUttsyou  can  find  tport  in  their  intents.  Thus  all  the  copies:  But  ae 
I  know  not  What  it  is  to  stretch  and  con  an  intent,  I  ^uspcct  a  line  to  be- 

lost.      JOEN.  '      M 

^'  Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intents."  Dr«  Johnson  hat 
UMStakeo  the  sense.  It  is  not  the  imieni  whioh  is  stretched  and  con- 
aed»  but  the  pUg^,  that  IhmI  alpeady  been  spakeu  qC  We  must 
read  the  passage  thus : 

"  It  is  not  for  you  :  I  have  heard  it  over, 

**  And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world ; 

**  (Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  iutents,) 

*'  Eatremely  stretch'd,  and  conn'd  with  cruel  pain* 

"  To  do  you  service." 
The  meaning  is :  "  This  performance  is  nothing  in  the  world,  (un- 
less, indeed,  you  shall  he  pleas'd  with  the  players'  endeayours  ta 
entertain  yon,)  for  with  respect  to  the  piece  itself,  it  is  unnaturai,** 
&c.    B. 

The.  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for  notbing* 
Our  sports  shall  be,  to  take  what  they  mistake ; 

Our  sport  shall  6e,  &c.  Voltaire  says  something  like  this  of  limia 
XIV.  who  took  a  pleasure  in  seeing  hb  courtiers  in  confusion  when  they 
spoke  to  him.    8teev. 

'*  Our  sport  shall  be  to  take,''  dec,  Mr.  Steevens*s  reaiaik> 
respecting  Louis  X(V.  is  entirely  foreign .  to  the  pnrpdse. 
Theseus  says :'''  However  they  QHiy  err,  Jiowever  greatly  they  may 
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mistake^  still  .we  sball  gather  wrniethiDg  from  the  repreteirtatHNi.'^ 
''  To  take,"  is  id  this  pluce,  to  conceive^  to  eomfnkend. '  B. 

The,  What  poor  duty  cannot  do, 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  mkht,  not  ment 

And  vhat  poor  duty  can\iot  ao. 

Noble' respect  takes  it  in  might f  not  merit. 
Th6 .sense  of  this  passage,  as  it  now  stands,  if  it  has  any  sense^  is  this : 
^*  What  the  iDabilitv  of  duty  jcannot  perform,  rorardhil  generosity  re- 
ceives as  an  act  of  ability,  though  not  of  inerit.V  'nie  contrary  is  rather 
true :  "  What  dutifulness  tries  to  perform  without  ability,  regardful  gen- 
erosity receives  as  having  the  merit,  though  not  the  power,  of  complete, 
performance  ** 
Wc  should,  therefore,  read : 

**  And  what  poor  duty  cannot  dd, 

"  Noble  respect  takes  not  in  might,  but  merit/'      John. 
'    "  Mightit"  in  this,  place,  is  not  ability  but  endeavour;  dnirouo 
of  doing  ;  asiiduoue,  laboring  at.    B. 

ProL  "  And  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fall ; 

.    "  Which  lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain : 
**  Anon  com^s  Pyramus,  sweet  youth  and'  tall, 

-  **  And  finds  his  trusty  Thisby's  mantle 'slain.** 

And  folds  his  trusty  Thisbe's  mantle  slain*    The  first  folio  reads : 
^  And  finds  his  Thi sb/s  manUe  slaine.'' 
The  second  has : 

^<  And  finds  his  gentle  Thisby's  mantle  slain.'' 
The  present  reading  is  that  of  the  qtiarto.    Mal. 

*'  And  finds  his  trusty  Tbisbe's  mantle  slain.'*  The' editors  read, 
in  this  place,  as  if  the  mantle  ^tis  killed.  **  Slain,''  should  be 
printed  eleyne,  i.  e.  torn  into  threader  or  to  pieeee,    B. 

-  jPuck.  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

And  the  wolf  beholds  the  moon.         "      . 

In  the  old  copies ':  And  the  wolf  beholds  the  moon,  ^  As  'tis  the  design 
of  these  lines  to  cliaracterise  the  animals,  as  they  present  themselves 4it 
the. hour  of  midnight:  and  as  the  wolf  is  not  justly  characterised  by 
saying  he  beholds  the  moon,  which  other  beasts  of  prey,  then  awake,  do : 
and  as  the  soupds  these  animals  m-^kt  at  that  season,seem  also  iatenj^ed 
to  be  represented,  I  make  no  ouesiion  but  the  poet  wrote : 

**  And  the  wolf  hekowls  the  moon." 
For  so  the  wolf  is  exactly  characterised,  it  being  his  peculiar  property  to 
howl  at  the  moan,    (BehowL  as  btmoan,  beseem,  and  an  hundred  others.) 
Warb. 

The  alteration  is  better  than  the  ^original  reading ;  but  perhaps  the 
author  meant  only  to  say,  that  the  wo|f  gaxes  at  the  moon.    John. 

**  And  the  wolf  beholds  the  moon."  "  Behowls  **  must  be 
right;  and  should  be  restored  to  tbe  te«t. 

•*  Silence,  ye  wolyes,  while  Ralph  to  Cyuthia  howb.**  Po?B«    B* 
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Ob.  Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar, 
Nor  mark  prodigious,  such  as  are 
Despised  in  nativity, 
Shall  upon  their  children  be. — 

Nor  mark  prodigious.]    Prodigiom  has  here  its  primitive  signification 
of  purtentoiu.    So  in  £.  itichard  III. : 

*<  If  ever  he  have  cbild^  abortive  be  if, 
'**  Pradigiou$^  and  untimely  brought  to  light.''    Stsbv. 
**  Noc  marl;  prodigious.'^    *'  Prodigious  '*  is  not  porteiUaut.    In 
Ais  place  it  stands  for  wnemmmmy  extraardhuny.    In  Richard  it 
signifies  mMstrou$,  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature.    B. 


fl^ettljant  of  Utnitt. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 


Sal.  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean ; 
There,  where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail, 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood,     , 
Or  as  it  were  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 
Do  over- peer  the  petty-traffickers. 

Argosie,  In  Ricaut*s  Maxims  ^j  ISirkinh  Polity^  cb.  xiv.  it  i.^  patcl, 
*'  Those  vast  carracks  called  argotiet,  which  are  su  much  fanned  ibr  the 
vastness  of  their  burthen  and  bulk,  were  corniptly  so  denominated  from 
RagOiieSf*^  i.  e.  ships  of  Ragusay  a  city  and  territory  on  the  gulf  of  Venice, 
tributary  to  the  Portt.  If  my  memory  does  not  fail  .me,  the  Ragutans  lent 
their  last  great  ship  to  the  King  of  Spain  for  the  Armada,  and  it  was  lost 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Shakspeare,  as  Mr.  Heath  obser^ves,  has  giren 
the  nanuB  of  Ragozine  to  the  pirate  in  Aleaturefor  Meunre,    Steev. 

'  Argosie'  would  rather  seem  to  come  Arom  Arge—tht  aame  of 
Jason's  ship.    B. 

»  • 

Anth.  Farewell:  I'll  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear. 

Farewell :  Tllgrtm  a  talker  jor  this  gear.  Gear  appears  to  me  to  have 
no  meaning  here.    I  would  there  ore  read, 

**  rii  grow  a  talker  for  this  ^rewr"— 
alluding  to  what  Gratiano  has  just  said : 

"  Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years  more."    Mal. 
**  Gear/'  should,  in  this  place,  be  written  rere,  i.  c.  a  jest.  Anto- 
nio says,  *'  a  good  jest ;  1  shs^l  become  a  talker."     B. 

Bass.  I  owe  you  much ;  and  like  a  wilful  youth, 
That  which  I  ow  e  is  lost. 
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— Uk€  a  %Pii4Ft7L  ytmth,  This  does  not  «t  ftll  agree  with  what  he  had  be.  ^ 
fore  'promised,  thai  what  followed  should  be  pure  innotence.  For  witfui^ 
neu  18  uot  quite  so  jture»  We  should  read  witless,  i.  e*  heedless  4^  and 
this  agrees  exactly  to  that  to  which  he  compares  his  case,  ofa  scfaooM>^ : 
whc^  tor  want  of  adv'ued  waich,  lost  his  first  arrow,  and  sent  another  after 
it  with  more  attention.  But  wilful  agreed  not  at  all  with  it.  Wakb. 
'  Dr.  Warburton  confounds  the  time  past  and  present.  He  has  formerly 
Inst  his  mone^  like  a  wilful  youth,  he  now  borrows  more  in  pure  innocencti 
wichotft  disguising  his  former  fault  or  his  present  designs.    John. 

'  like  a  wilful  youth.'  *  Wilful,'  has  no  perfect  sense  iu  this 
place.  I  wouI4  read  '  wileful,'  i.  e.  deceitjuly  diBrngenuauM.  ^See 
Johnson's  note  on  **  AugeKs  vailing  clouds/'  in  Loye's'Labour  Losf^ 
io  which  lie  has  in7-de  the  same  mistake  as  that  liue  iierc  notices  in 
Warburton.     B. 

•    Pof\  But,  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me, 
And  hedged  me  by  his-'M-ill  to  yield  myself 
His  wife,  who  wins  me  by  that  jneans  I  told  you, 
Yourself,  reuov\ned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair, 
As  any  comer  I  have  look'd  on  yet, 
For  my  affection. 

And  h£dffd  me  b^  kit  wit— I  8un;)0se  we  may  safely  read :  ^udM^'d 
tf»€  bjif  hit  wilL    Confined  me  by  his  will.    JoaN. 

'  Hedg'd  me,  &c/  '  Hedg'd  me  by  bis  wit/  L  e.  obliged  me,'  com^ 
pelledme,.by  this  device.    B. 

Go^.  By  God*s  sonties,  *twili  be  a  hard  way  to  hit 

04>d*t  aorUiesy  I  know  not  exactly  of  what  oath  this  is  a  corrupli^Miii  % 
meet  with  Go/ft satUi^  in  Decker's  Hpnett  Whore^  1636. 

Agaiii,  in  The  longer  thou  liveti  ike  more  Fool  thou  art^  a  comedy»  bL  I^ 
without  date: 

'  **  Oodssainttf  this  is  a  goodly  book  indeed.*' 
Perhaps  it  was  once  customary  to  swear  by  the  tantcy  i.  e.  kealtky  of  the 
Supreme  Bein^  or  by  bis  saiQts.  Oaths  of  such' a  turn  aie  not  unCrequent 
among  our  ancient  writers^  All,  however,  seem  to  have  been  so  thorougb* 
ly  convinced  of  the  crime  of  prophane  swearing  that  they  were  contem 
to  disgtiise  their  meanifte  by  abbreviations  which  were  permitted  silently 
to  terminate  in  iri^smediable  corruptions.  Steev. 
'  ^  "  Go(d's  sonties,'*  means,  qffaukrs  againsi  G^d-^nnnprB.  3qd- 
tis,  tjit.  Sontes  punire.    Cio. 

We  now  say^i  asjifma  mner*    B. 

Gob.  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Lauticelot^  sir- 

Your  worship's  friend  and  Laune^k^^  sir.-  Dr.  Farmer  is  of  opinion  we 
should  read  Gobba  iBSlea4  of  Launceht,  It  may  be  inferred  ifoilni  the 
name  of  Go6^o  that  Shakspeare  designed  this  character  toi>e  represei^tocV 
with  a  kump  back.    Steet. 

It  is  much  more  Vktly  thul  LfMWceloit  is  called  Q9U0  frou  hit 
contintial  prating,  and  ror  which  be  is  reproved  by  his  master  in  t 
subsequent  scene.  A  gob,  in  the  Nortbtm  CQUUtjes,  is  fl(  large-  Qp^n 
mmih.    B. 
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-Laufu  An  it  shall  please  you  to  bieak  up  this,  it  shall 
seem  to  siguify. 

— ^to  break  up  iki$,'^  To  brenk  up  was  a  term  in  carving.    Stsct. 

*  To  break  up  tb».'  '  To  break  up  a  letter/  is  to  open  a  letter^ — 
as  one  would  faaye  imagined  every  person  must  know.  Mr.  Stee- 
vens,  however,  makes  mention  of  the  expression  as  if  Lorenso  waa 
to  set  about  cm^ving  the  letter,  iiistead  oibreMng  Us  Hat,    B. 

Laun.  There  will  come  a  Christian  by, 
M'ill  be  worth  sL  Jewess'  eye. 

There  will  ceme  a  Christian  hy 
Will  be  vKtrth  a  Jewess  eye.] 
Ir*!  worth  a  Jem's  ej/e,  is  a  proverbial  phrase.    Whal. 

*  Worth  a  Jewess'  eye.'  This  should  be  printed — ^worth  a  Jag€$ 
(dis^yl.)  Jew's.     B. 

Gra.  How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return. 

iolh  she  return ;  Surely  the  bark  ought  to  be  4)t'  the  fnascmUne  gender, 
otherwise  the  allusmn  wants  somewhat  of  propriety.  This  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  personal  for  the  neuter,  at  least  obscures  the  passage.  A  bhip^ 
however,  is  commonly  spoken  of  in  the  feminine  fl;ender.    Steev. 

*  She  retam/  W^t  are  we  to  understand  by  this  remarkxof  the 
critic  t  Is  it  not  known  that,  by  converting  nouns  naturally  neuter  into 
masculine  or  feminine,  we  by  such  personification  add  consider- 
ably to  the  force  of  expression,  totne4)eaoty  of  style?  But  be 
•eens  to  taU  (the  rule  of  the  Philologer  and  the  licence  of  the  Poet 
•et  aside)  as  though  the  maseuiin^  and  neuter  gendeta  wck  to  be 
coBstdered  as  actually  one,  and  the  same.  This  in  some  perhaps  might 
excite  to  merriment :  bn)  ridi<nile  apart,  had  Mr.  Steevens,  amid  the' 
contentions  of  the  commentators,  '  remained  neuter,'  it  had  been 
weU.    B.  ' 

Ser.  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 
A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  signify  tlie  approacking  of  his  lord ; 
From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets. 

««— regreets ;]  i.  e.  salutations.    So,  in  iKin^  John,  act  iiL  scene  i. 
**  Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet/*  .  Steev. 

'  R^ll^ts.'  '  Regreet'  sometimes  Written  regraie.  This  word 
has  not  been  properly  explained.  It  signifies — a  declaraHam  eir 
frefemoiu  ofetteem.    B. 

Par,  f  Now  he  goes, 

With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love. 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virpn  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster. 
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WUh  noUupreanetf  With  tbe  same  Mgnity  cfmien^    Jony. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  to  reid  prudence^  t.  e.  no  less  confi- 
dent of  success.    B. 

Bn^s.  Tlius  ornament  is  but  tlie  guiled  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  3carf 
Veilins  an  Indian  beauty. 

■  ■  the  gtiiled  lAorr,  i.  e.  the  treachenmt  shore.  I  should  not  have 
thought  the  word  'wanted  explanation,  but  that  some  of  our  modem 
editors  hav^e  rejected  it,  and  read  gilded,  Guiled  is  the  reading  of  all  the 
ancient  copies.    Steev. 

**  Guiled  shore''  is  deceived  share*  We  must  read  guiUng  share, 
u  e.  deceitful.    B. 

For.  And  shuddering  fear  and  green-eyed  jealousy. 

0  love,  be  moderate,  allay  Ay  ecstasy, 

In  measure  rain  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess. 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing,  make  it  less, 

*  And  shuddering  rear,  and  green-e^r'd  jealousy/  Tbe  adjectiTC 
'  green-ey'd'  as  applied  to  jealousy  is  no  way  expressive  of  its  cha- 
racter. It  might  with  no  greater  impropriety  be  styled  red-eyed, 
Mrf-eycd,  or  any  other  color  whatever.  But  weak-wsd  unmAning 
epithets  are  not  4o  be  found  in  Shakapeare :  o»  the  contrary^  llief 
are  at  all  times  apt  and  striking.  1  am  of  opinion^  1berelare»  thft 
^jtretn-eyet  is  a  misprint,  and  that  we  shoukl  read  fretn-hode. 
l%e  word  is  used  by  Chaucer  and  other  ancient  writers  m  the  sense 
ofr^iwmeee,  'freeijntance  of  youth.  Now  this  precipitanee  is  one  of 
the  great  and  marking  leatttrea  of  Jealoufy*  *  Green^ode  Jealousy/ 
i.  e.  .youthftd  Jealonsy.  Mot  lioweveiv  as  meaning  that  Jcfdouty 
is  peculiar  to  youth ;  it  is  rather  the  vice  of  age,  but  as  pointing  to, 
or  speaking  of  a  passion  which  is  devoid  of  judgment,  or  which 
at  least  is  of  green  judgment  (immature)  while  it  is  of  hasty  and 
impetuous  spirit,  as  wa^  so  often,  observe  in  the  youthful  man.v 
This  reading  has  not  only  meaning  but  etrength.  The  employing 
of  a  substantive  ac^eGtivelv  is  frequent  with  the  Poet,  and  such  em- 
ployment of  it  is,  in  many  instances»  extremely  forcible.  Oreem-^^Hk 
imght  be  written  by  a  careless  transcriber  gumet^hUk,  so  that  the 
printer  would  be  deceived  by  the  sound. 

Cleopafrasays-: 

'' My  ballad  days, 
When  I  waagfrem  in  judgment.    B. 

Por.  Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed 
Unto  the  tranect,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice  : 

Unio  ihe  tranectA    The  old  copies  concur  in  readioKf  unto  the  tranedf 
.which  appears  to  be  derived  from  tranare,  and  was  probably  a  word  cur- 
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rent  in  the  tune  of  cur  tetkor,  fiiough  I  can  produce  no  eK«mple  of  it 

Steev. 
''Unto  the  traoect/'    Read,. '^ Unto  the  commoo  ferry,  U>thi^ 
tranecty"  or  rather  trainetm,  "  whisk  trades  to  Venice/'  Traimen, 
from  the  French,  iramer,  to  draw,  and  eau,  water;  a  tow  boat.  B. 

Dvke.  Thou  art  come  to  answer 

A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 

tJneapable  of  pity^  void  and  empty 

fVom  any  dram  of  mercy. 

.  **  From  any  dram  oi  mercy."  This  should  be  irmnei  (dream)  as 
employed  by  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  other  the  earlier  writers. ,  "  lie 
never  even  dreamt  of  mercy  :  he  never  had  a  Aadow  of  it  in  b» 
thought."    This  will  be  much  the  more  forcible  reading.     B. 

Shy.  Some  men  there  are,  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 
Some,  that  are  mad,  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 
And  others,  when  the  bag^pipe  sings  i'  the  nose. 
Cannot  contain  their  urine ;  for  affecticKAs,    « 
Masters  of  passion,  sway  it  to  the  mood 
Of  ij'hat  it  Ukes,  or  loaths  :  now,  for  your  answer  : 
As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  reikder  d» 
Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ; 
Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 
Why  he^  a  woollen  bag-pipe  j  but  of  force 
Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame, 
Ab  to  offend  himself,  being  offended  ;  • 
•So  can  I  ^ve  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not, 
More  than  a  lodgU  hate,  and  a  certain  loathipg,.     . 
I  bear  Anthonio,  that  I  follow  thus 
A  losing  suit  against  him. 

Cannot  cmUain  their  nrine,  &c.]    Mr.  Rowe  reads : 
Ouinot  contain  their  urtne  for  afioction. 
lf(iil«r/eis  ptHium  svays  it  to  the  19904 
Of  what  it  likes,  or  loaths. 
Moiterku  pMiion  Mr.  Pope  has  since  copied.    I  dda't  know  what  word 
there  is  to  which  .this  relative  il  is  to  be  referred.    Dr.  Tbirlby  w<kild 
thus  adjust  the  passage: 

Cannot  contain  their  mine ;  for  aiffection, 
.    JfcuTer  of  passion,  swaya  it,.  ^M« 
And  then  if  is  governed  of  ptusion :  and  the  two  old  quartos  and  ibiios 
read — Masters  ^pa$$kmf  6tc.>     Tbeob. 

Madet  Ufi  pattion  npt^$  it  to  the  meoth]  The  two  oU  quartos  anil  folio 
read  :  Masters  or  pa$tlian»  And  this  is  Certainly  right.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  power  of  sound  over  the  human  affections,  and  concludes,  veiy 
naturally,  that  the  miuterrofpMtkm  (for  so  he  finely  calh  the  musicians) 
tw^y  the  passions  or  afibetiona  as  they  please.    Alluding  to  what  the 
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aiicients  tell  us  of  the  feats  that  Timotheus  and  other  musicians  worked 
by  the  power  of  music.    Can  any  thing  be  more  natural  ?    Wabb. 

Does  not  the  Terb  noay,  which  governs  the  two  nominative  cases, 
affiectkm _9n^  ma9ttr$,  require  that  TOth  should  be  plaral,  and  conse- 
quently direct  u$  to  read  thus  f  , 

For  nffeetidns^  matters  of  passion  sway  it,  &c.    Sir  John  Hawk. 
That  affect iont  indpasxiom  anciently  had  different  signification,  may 
be  known  from  the  following  instance  iii  Greene's  Never  too  Late,  1016 : 

**  liis  heart  was  fuller  ofptnnoHM  than  his  eyes  of  affisctiont,'^ 
J^ttii&ns,  as  used  by  Shyiock,  seem  to  signify  imagimUiowtf  or  vrtjudieet. 
In  OtMlOy  act  i.  is  a  passage  somewhat  similar.    "  And  thougn  we  have 
here  a  substitute  of  most  allowed  sufficiency,  yet  opinion^  a  nvsreigji  Mtt* 
(rewo^^c^St  tbrows«a|}Mire  safe  voice  on  you.*'    Steev. 

As  for  tiffcciion,  those  that  know  how  to  operate  upon  the  passions  ot 
inen,  rule  it  by  making  it  operate  in  obedience  to  the  notes  which  plesse 
or  disgust  it.    John.  .  . 

*'  And  others  when  the  bag-pipe  sings/'  &c.  AH  the  oldedition% 
read ; 

"'And' others,  when  the  bag-pipe  sings  i'  the  nose, 

"  Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  affection. 

"  Masters  of  pas&iou  sways  it  to  the  mood 

•*  Of  what  it  likes  or  lo^ths." 
There  is  therefore  nothing  wroiig  in  the  old  ^copies  but  the  pointing. 
I  regulate  the  passage  thus — "  Masters"  is  not  a  noun  but  a  Terb. 

"  And  othersi  when  the  bag-pipf  sings  i'th'  nose^ 

**  Cannot  contain,  their  urine. — For  affection 

'*  Masters  of  passion :  sways  it  to  the  mood 

**  Of  what  it  likes  or  loaths.'' 
The  passage  must  be  understood  as  follows:  *' Affection,  i.e.sensa* 
tion  (as  we  may  be  differently  affected)  masters  or  conquers  by  pas* 
sien  (b]^  force  or  violence) :  sways  it  (rules^  orders,  or  regulates) 
Siccording  to  fancy."  ."  It,"  in  the  first  instance,  "  sways  it/'  b  not  , 
a  relative,'  but  used  emphatically  and  agreeably  with  the  present 
mode  of  speech,  as,  "such  an  one  lords  it  finely,"  i.e.  carries  him- 
self proudly  or  imperionsly :  "  of."  is  frequently  hy  with>the  old 
writers.  In  the  second  instance,  **  what  it  likes  or  loathes^"  fl  ia 
employed  as  u  relative.  The  antecedent  which  we  m^^  suppose  to 
be  ndnU  is  ^not  set  down,  hut  mu&t  be  supplied  by  the  reader^ 
"  What  it  (tli«!  mind)  likes  or  loathes."     B.  . 

Wky  Ae,  a  tboaUen  bas-pipe  ; — 1  This  incident  Shakspeare  seems  to 
have  taken  from  J.  C.  &aliger's  Exoi,  ExercU,  agaiiist  Cardan.  A  book 
Abat  our  autjhor  was  well  read  in,  and  much  indebted  to  for  a  ereat  deal  of 
his  physics:  it  being  then  much  in  vogue,  and  indeed  is  excellent,  though 
BOW  iotig' since  ior^ot.  In  his  344  Eitrrit,  sect.  a.  he  has  these  woros  : 
'*  Narrabo  nunc  ubi  jocusam  Sj^paihiam  Reguli  Vasconis  equitis.  Is 
duoi  viveret,  audito  phormingis  sono,  urinam  ilJico  facere  cogebatur." — 
And  to  make  this  jocular  btory  still  more  ridiculous,  Shakspeare,  I  sup* 
pose,  translated  phorminx  by  bug-pipet.  But  what  I  would  chiefly  observe 
from  hence  is  this,  that  as  8caliger  uses  the  word  Sympathiam^  whieh  sig- 
nifies, and  so  he  interprets  it,  eommuHem  affection ek  diutbut  rcbuip  so 
Shakspeare  translates  it  by  affsctioh  : 

'  Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  affection. 
Which  shows  the  truth  of  the  preceding  emendation  of  the  teat  accord- 
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iAg  toihe  oldoopies;  which  hav«  a  foil  stop  at  ^ftctm^  and  read  i^M* 

WooUem  hag-pipe.]  As  all  the  editors  agree  with  complete  uniforiaity 
in  this  reading,  I  can  hardly  forhear  to  imagine  that  ^ey  understood  it. 
But  I  never  saw  a  woollen,  bag-pipe^  nor  can  well  conceive  it.  I  sup* 
pose  the  auttior  wrote  wooden  kag-pipe,  meaning  tltat  the  bag  was  of 
leather,  and  the  pipe  of  i^0cwf.    Jobk. 

This  passage  is  clear  from  all  difficulty,  if  we  read  smelling  or  tmolUn 
hag'pipe^  which,  that  we  should,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt. 

Sir  Jobs  Hi^rx. 

**  Woollen  bag-pipe."  A  woollem  bag*pipe  is  no  doul^t  wrong ; 
and  a  wooden  bag-pipe  wiil,be  the  saroe,  for  it  matters  iiot»  in  Ibe 
present  circumstance,  of  whst  the  instrument  was  made.  The 
mootUn  of  Sir  J.  Hawkins  will  also  be  found  defective,  since  it  ts 
not  the  appearance  of  the  bacr-pipe  which  offends,  but  its  $0uud: 
and  this  we  may  know  by  the  expression  in  the  preceding  llne-^ 
^  sings  i'tlie  nose."  f  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  right  read- 
ing will  he,  "viewling  bag- pipe."  The  m  being  turned  so  as  to 
appear  tr,  the  word,  in  reading,  would  be  pronounced  wavling,  and 
this  the  transcribed  might  mistake  for  woollen.  Mewling  is  used 
bj'Shakspeate  in  spej^king  of  the  wphining  or  sqnalling  of  a  chiM : 
and  the  epithet  is  highly  significant  of  the  harmony  produced  by  » 
ba^-pipe.     B. 

*'  As  to  offend  himself,  being  offended. "^  This  line  is  wrong 
pointed.  The  comma  should  be  placed  at  offend,  tiius ;  '*  As  to 
offend,  himself  being  offended ;"  that  is,  "  iTo  offend  others  while 
himself  is  offended."  As  it  now  stands,  we  read,  "As  to  offend 
himself,  l)imself  being  offended."    B. 

j4nth.  I  pray  you,  thin  k  you  question  with  the  Jew  i 

You  question,  Sfc.  To  question  is  to  converse^  So^  in  Meaturejbr 
Measure :  **  — in  the  lusb  \jf  qxtentiony — "  i.  e.  conversation  that  leads  to 
nothing.    To  reason  bad  anciently  the  same  meaning.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  $9. 

Steev. 

*•  Yon  question,*  Ac.  We  must  read  :  '*  Question  with  a  Jew,*^ 
or  the  line  Will  Have  no  force.  They  all  knew  that  they  were  talk- 
ing with  Shykock  the  Jew.    "B. 

Gra.  Oy  be  thou  damn'd,  inexorable  dog ! 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accused. 

Inexorable  dag.  All  the  copies  read,  inesecraUe*  The  etnendatioo  iai 
the  3nl  fol.    St£bv.  ' 

$f  Inexorable  dog.'^  '*  Inexeciable,'^  i.  e.  greatly  detestable,  is, 
no  doubt,  the  proper  reading.  The  word  is  formed  by  the  same 
analogy  as  inestimable,  Ac.  They'  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
awaken  pity  in  the  Jew.  Gratiano  therefore  calls  him  *'  inexecrable 
dog,^'  i.  e.  transcendantltf  detestable.    B. 

Por.  You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  not  ? 
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Tou  iitmd  withiD  hu  dftoger.  So,  in  th«  Orvytfllr't  Pia^t  amone  iim 
collection  of  Whicsuo  Mysteries  represented  at  Chester.  See  MS.  Had. 
1013,  p.  106. 

"  Two  detters  some  tjme  there  were 

**  Oughteo  money  to  an  usurerey  * 

"  'I*he  one  was  in  hi*  daumgere 

*'  Fyve  bundled  poundes  tolde.^  Stebv. 
V  Withid  his  danger."  Sbakspeafe  m;iy  hilve  wriHen  danger^ 
and  the  reading  may  certainly  be  uadentood.  But  it  will  perhaps 
be  thouubt  that  the  old  word  daungere,  i.  e.  trap  or  snare,  is  the 
more  likely  to  have  been  employed,  wh^n  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  situation  of  Anthonio  are  attended  to«    B. 

Lor.  The  man  that  hath  no  mu$ic  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with .  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted* 

The  man  that  haih^o  mmic  in  hinuelff 
Nor  it  nfi  moved  with  concord  ofswttt  Mmrids^ 
The  thought  here  is  extremely  fine:  as  if  tlie  being  affected  with  music 
was  the  only  harmony  between  the  internal  [mtuic  in  himse^  and  the 
external  mtutr  [concord  of  sweet  iound*]  which  were  rhutuilly  aifected  like 
ttuison  strings,  'rhis  whole  speech  coiild  not  chuse  hut  pleasis  an  English 
flDodience,  whose  great  passion,  as  well  then  as  now,  was  la9e  efmuue,' 
Jam  verd  video  naturam  (saya'  Erasmus  in  praise  of  fully)  tU  tin^Ut  natith 
nihtts^  ae  pene  civitalibus^  romamnem  fuandam  inseviste  PhiiautMtm  :  atgue 
hincjfierif  ut  firitanni  prater  aUaformam^  mu-sicam,  et  lautai  Manias^ prih 
pHi  tibi  9indicent,    Warb.     . 

This  fiassagq,  which  is  neither  pregnant  with  physical  or  moral  truth, 
nor  poetically  beautiful  in  an  eminent  degree,  has  constantly  enjoyed  the 
sooa  fortune  to  be  repeated  by  those  whose  inhospitable  memories  would 
have  refused  to  admit  or  retain  any  <)ther  sentiment  or  description  of  the 
same  author,  however  exalted  or  just.  The  truth  is,  that  it  furnishes  the 
vacant  fid^ let  with  something  to  saj  in  defence  of  his  profession,  and 
supplies  the  coxcomb  in  music,  with  an  invective  against  such  as  do  not 
pretend  to  discover  all  the  varioua  powers  of  language  in  inarticulate 
sounds. 

Our  ancient  stututes  have  ofken  received  their  best  comnjent  by  meant 
of  reference  to  the  particniar  occasion  on  which  they  were  framed.  Dr. 
Warburton  has  therefore  properly  accounted  forSliakspeare's  seeming  par- 
tiality to  this  amusement.  He  might  have  added,  that  Peacham  require^ 
of  his  gentleman  oiilt  to  be  able  **  to  sing  his  part  sure^  and  at  first  sight, 
and  withal  tu  play  the  same  on  a  viol  or  lute.'* 

Let  not,  however,  this  capricious  sentiment  of  Shakspeare  descend  to 
posterity,  unattended  by  the  opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Chesterfield  on  the 
same  fnihject.  In  his  14Btli  letter  to  his  son,  who  was  then  in  Venice,  his 
lordship,  after  having  enumerated  music  among  the  ilUheral  pleasures^ 

adds **  if  you -love  music,  hear  it;  go  to  operas,  concerts,  and  pay 

fiddlers  to  play  to  you;  but  I  must  insist  upon  your  neither  piping  nor 
fiddling  your^self.    It  puts  a  gentlehian  in  a  very  frivolous,  contemptible 
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Hght ;  Tirhigs  bim  kito  ftgreat  d«al  of  btd  cofnpttiiy,«ad  tttke»  up  a  great 
deal  of  time,  which  might  be  much  better  employed. .  Few  thinks  would 
mortify  me  moie,  than  to  see  you  bearing  a  part  in  a  concert,  with  a  fiddle 
uoder  your  chin,  or  a  pape  in  your  mouth*"  Again,  Letter  153,  **  A  taste 
of  sculpture  and  painting  is,  in  my  mind,  as  becoming  as  a  taste  of  fiddling 
and  piping  is  un)»ecoming  a  man  of  fashion.  The  focmec  is  connected  with 
history  and  poetry,  the  latter  with  nothing,  that  I  knew  of  but  bad  cant- 
pany.*'    Steev. 

*  The  man  that  hath  no  music,  <&c/  Such  Is  Mr.  Steeveos's  ides 
of  music.  Bat  these  coarse  and  iilib^qil  sentiments  touchiog  tb« 
pawer  and  effftt  of  harmony,  of  '<  heavenly  harmony"  as 
Dryden  empbatically  calls  it --can  awaken  nothing  but  indi^rnetido 
in  our  breasts.  The  thought,  as  exhibited  by  Sbakspeare,  is  exqoi- 
sitely  beautiful.  To  explain  or  set  down  all  that  is  comim^hended 
in  the  expre^ibn  were  wholly  impossible :  if  must  htfelt  to  be  un- 
derstood. Mr.  Steevens,  indeed,  is  so  great  a  bluodorer  as  to  confound  . 
the  science  itself^the  composition  of  music,  wilh  the  (perhaps) 
^ncon8dou$p  insensible  performer  in  it.  But  do  we  hold  the  Tragic 
Poet  and  the  Actor  in  an  equal  degiee  of  estimation?  Do  we  not 
frequently  consider  the  fonneir  with  reverence,  and  the  latter  as  fre* 

2aently  with  soniethiiig  not  very  distant  from  contempt?  Had  L<Ati 
chesterfield's  notions  respecting  music  been  the  same  as  those,  oft 
Mr,  Steevens,  he  would  not  have  written — *•  If  you  love  music 
hear  it.**  But  to  suppose  even  for  a  nkoment  that  he  could  imbibe 
snch  notions,  were  in  the  highest  degree  ridiculous :  we  know  indeed, 
that  be  was  a  totally  different  man.  But  enoughof  this— To  urge 
the  matter  further  were  an  affront  to  the  reader's  un^^staading. 
It  wenr  to  supfwse  him  an  aliksolute  Goth.    B. 

Ner,  '  Yet  for  your  vehement  oaths, 

You  should  have  been  respective,  awd  have  kept  it. 

— have  been  respective.    Respective  has  the  same  meaning  as  respectfuL 
See  K,  Jaihn,  act  i.    Stfxv. 

— have  been  respective. 

*  Respective'  is  careful,  cautiom,  Tlie  word  is  used  in  that  sense  by 
Hooker  and  other  writers.    B. 

Por^  Swear  by  your  double  self, 

And  there's  an  oath  of  credit. 

Swear  bgyour  double  self.    Double  is  here  used  for  full  <f  duplicity. 

Mai,. 

*  Donble  self/  appears  to  be  used  jocularly,  and  tor  full  ofdupB-- 
mt^^  but  not  with  that  particular  meaning  only— -the  expression  is 
|Kirposely  ambiguous-^'  Swear  by  your  double  self/  says  Portia — 
I.  e.  **  Swear  by  yourself  and  by  me"  and  the  oath  may  be  credited. 
The  cov^ct  meaning  in  doubk  self  is,  both  of  us  havrag  been  enga* 
fed  in  thebusiDeM  and  we  fuw  being  nuw  but  one,    B. 
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Anth.  I  once  did  lend  iqv  body  for. his  weiedth ; 

-far  hi$  wealth;  For  his   ftdvantaget  to   obtain   hii   happint 

Wealii  was,  at  that  time,  the  term  opposite  to  advenUy  or  calamity, 

JoBir. 

.  It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  read  **  fyt  hia  hcaltb,*^  i*  e«  for  Ut 
foad^  (or  }uMweffare,    B. 
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ACT  II.    SCENE  II. 

« 

Ro$.  Wear  this  for  me ;  one  out  of  suits  with  for* 
tune; 
That  could  ^ve  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means. 

One  out  of  nitt  with  fortune.]    This  seeins  an  allusion  to  cards, 
wbere  he  that  has  no  more  cards  to  play  of  anjr  particular  sort  is  out  cf 
mdt.    JoHir. 
,    .  Out  cf  iuiti  wkh  fottune.'J  I  believe  means^  turned  out  of  her  service, 
and  stripp'd  of  her  livery.    Steev. 

We  should  read,  *•  out  of  fortunes  suit.''  Smie,  Fr.  traio. 
One  not  m  /otitme's  train. 

'<  That  would  give  more,''  &c.    B. 

Le  Beau.  Albeit  you  have  deserved 

.  High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love ; 
Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition. 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done, 

ne  Jbuk^s  cendMonJ}  The  word  eonditton  means  character,  temper, 
disposition.  So  Antonio,  the  merchant  of  Venice,  is  called  by  his  friend 
the  **  best  conditioned  man.''    Johv. 

«<  The  Duke's  condition.'*  <'  Condition^''  shouM  rather  be  ex- 
plained by  eUuaiiom.  **The  Duke.b  so  drcumstanoed,''  &c«  He 
•peaks  in  the  next  line  of  his  ttmper^  hii  iikforiiimu    B« 

%  Lord.  My  lord,  the  roynish  clowoi  at  whom  so 
oft 
Tour  grace  ^was  wont  to  laugh,  b  aho  missing. 

TUxoynish  elovn.]  Bjogmih  from  rogneugf  Fr.  mangy,  scurvy.  Tba 
trord  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  Bamauni  tf  the  Rmt  OBS: 

^  That  knottie  was  and  all  roinou$J* 
Again,  by  Or.  Gabriel  Harvey,  in  his  Fierc^z  Supererogetiem^  4X».  159S^ 
Spealong  of  Ix»Dg  Meg  of  Westminster^  he  tays^^^  iathough  she 
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•  litt^  bouncing  rampei|  sonoiewhat  like  Oallemetta  or  maid  Mariaii»  yet 
was  she  not  uuA  a  roinith  raoneU  such  a  dissolute  giUian<>flirtfV  &c 

We  are  not  to  suppose  the  word  is  literally  employed  by  Shakspeare,^ 
but  in  the  same  sense  that  the  French  still  use  carogne,  a  term  of  which. 
Moliere  is  not  very  sparing  in  some  of  his  pieces.    St££v. 

Mr.  Steevebs  has  mistaken  the  sense.  To  roynt  is  to  bito. 
**  Royoish/'-  in  this  place,  is  consequently  Botirieal,  caq>ingf. 
Rtmger,  morire,  (Md^dire,  reptendre,  censurer  avec  maUgnHi)  Did, 
And  this  is  the  character  of  Touchstone.     B. 

Adam.  Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  tliem  but  as  enemies  ? 
No  more  do  yours ;  your  virtues^  gentle  master. 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 
Oh,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
£nvenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 

**  Know. you  not,  master/'  &c.  And  is  it  even  so?  Alas!  the 
grievoa8>  melancholy  truth.  But  of  the  "  gentle  nnaster/'  (whett 
happily  found)  how  will  it  be  permitted  us  to  speak  T  Are  we  to 
say  that  ''he  is  unfit  for  this  world  :'^  or  to  maintam  that  ''tfaia 
Tforld  is  unfit  for  him.f  And  yet  this  matter  should  scarcely  be 
made  a  question.  '*  Thou  simular  of  virtue  1  *'  the  problem  (if  such 
it  must  indeed  be.  held)  is  not  resolvable  by  thee.    B. 

Adam.  At  seventeen  year?  many  their  fortunes  seek; 
But  at  fourscore,  it  is  too  late  a  week. 

*'  But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week."  **  A  week/'  is  printed, 
and  consequently  read  as  though  Adam  were  s^king  of  a  week, 
[7  days.]  in  such  case,  the  expression  will  be  extremely  poor,  if 
n^t  unmeaning.     I  read  the  line  thus : 

**  But  at  fourscore  too  late  :  it  is  aweak  :  * 
i.  e.  at  fourscore,  man,  fimfs  himself  weak  and  fVeble.  *'  Aweak  "^ 
must  not  be  condemned,  though  no  example  of  it  should  be  found* 
Aweak  is  nothmg  more  than  wtak^  the  a  being  redundant.  Thus, 
in  old  language,  adoum,  agone,  are  simply  down,  gone,  and  so  of 
many  other  words.    fi» 

Clo.  I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of 
her  ;  from  whom  I  took  two  cods^  and  ^viqg  her  them 
again,  said  with  weeping  tears,  "  Wear  these  for  mj 
sake.** 

Weeping  tean,}    A  ridiculous  expression  from  a  sonnet  in  Lodge/i 
Moiaiifad,  the  novel  on  which  this  comedy  is  founded.    It  liKewisA 
occurs  in  the  old  anonymous  play  of  the  fiUoriet  if  IT*  Uiennf  V.  in 
^  Peele's  Je*/*,  &c.    Ste£v. 

^  Weeping  tears/'  Had  Mr.  Steevem  studied  human  nuture,  ha 
wonid  faaitii  foiMilth«ttlic«»i>i«aai0tt-liaraf^Mled  is  not  lo  Tar; 
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ridictttoos  as  he  iniigines  it  to  be.  '*  Weeping  tears  ^  are  tear$  0/ 
torrow.  It  18  meant  as  more  particularly  evinciog  aflictiofiy  aduMi 
grief:  for  that  there  afe  fear^  of  joy  ^  since  ignorant  of  the  mat- 
ter from'  his  own  observations  on  life,  he .  might  have  learnt  both 
from  Homer  and  Plato.  lii  the  former  .we  find  hoKpvoev  ytkaaa^u. 
JL  b..6.  ao^d  iu  the  latter  x^tporres  K\aiowt.  Plat,  in  Phikt^ 
Thus  too,  m  Ossian  :  "  Tell  him  1  fieli  in  the  midst  of  (bouaands^ 
and  let  the  Jay  0/  kk  grief  be  great.''    B. 

.  Jaq..  A  fool,  a  fool ! 1  met  a  fool  i  the  forest, 

A  motley  fool, — a  miserable  world ! 

J  motley  fool! — a  mkeralde  world  !]  What !  because  he  met  a  motley 
fotlf  was  it  therefore" a  tnkerable  world  f  This  b  sadly  blimdered^* we 
should  read:  -    '  ._     * 

"  — a  miscrablp  varlet," 
His  head  is  akogethcr  running  on  this  fbol,  both  before  and  afler  these 
words,  and  here  he  calls  him  **  a  miserable  varlet,'*  notwithslanding  he 
**  railed  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms,**  6cc.    Nor  is  the  change  wt. 
awr  make  so  great  as  appears  at  first  ught.    Wars. 

X  see  no  need  of  changing /bo/  to  variety  nor,  if  a  change  were  neces- 
sary, .can  I  guess  how  it  should  certainly  be  known  that  varUt  is  the 
,  true  word.    '*  A  miserable'  world,^is  a  parenthetical  exclamation,  fre- 
ouent  among  melancholy  men,  and  natural  to  Jaques  at  the  sight  of  a 
rool,  or  at  the  hearing  of  r<*flections  uu'the  fragility  of  Kfe.  *  John. 
Some  force  may  be  given*  to  the  passage,  by  reading 

O  miserable  world  I 
Or  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  nM  -  ; 

O  miserable  word  f 
''A  fool!   O  roiserable  woni ! "  — That  is,  O  wretched,  that  I 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling  any  man  a  fooL    B« 

Jaq.  Then,  the  lover ; 

Sighi»g  like  furnace,  vf\ih  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  bis  mistress'  eye-brow; 

" then  the  lover ;  ' 

''  Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  wofnl  ballad 
'^Made  to  his  Mistress*  e\e  brow/' 
This  conceit  of  a  sonnet  made  to  hi"*  '*  mietreit^  eye-brow/^  has,  by 
some,  been  considered  as.  pnerile,  while  others  have  thought  it  ei- 
timvagant.  Much  beauty,  however,  has  always  been  acknowledged 
aa  IwloQgingio  the  eye ;  not  «mly  inregard  to  ita  briUiaiicj^  but  io 
the  formation  of  its  hraWf  and  the  texture,  color,  and  length  ojf  its 
buhe$.  But  objections  having  been  generally  raised  against  the 
expression  in  the  text,  I  shall  cite  the  autliority  of  Pindar  for  it ; 
and  that,  I  hope,  will  effectually  silenoe  the  critic  of  every  class. 

**  Lets  his  poetic  raptures  fly, 
"  To  praise  Corinna's  lip  or  eye : 
**  Or  will  a  youthful  song  bestow, 
/*  VffM  Id^  Mi9ire$t^  (xmjmring  brwm.    B, 
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•Amiens  sings. 
BloWj  btmvy  ihnu  mrtter  win  f^ 
Thou  art  not  so  unkhid 

As  maris  ingratitude ; 
Thy  tooth  4s  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

J"  n^  tooth  iinifi$o  kttn^  ^  * 

^  '•  Becauu  thou  art  not  nefn."* 

This  song  is  designed  to  suit  the  duke*s  exiled  condition,  who  had  been 
ruined  by  ungrateful  Jlutterert.  Now  the  tointer  wind,  the  song  says,  if 
to  be  preferred  to  mun\  ingratitude.  But  why  ?  Becau$e  it  i$  not  seen. 
But  this  was  not  only  an  aggravation  of  the  injury,  as  it  was  done  in 
secret,  not  seen,  but  was  the  Very  circuxufttance  that  made  the  "keenness 
of  the  ingratitude  of  bis  faithless  courtiers.  Without  doubt,  Shiikspeare 
wrote  the  line  thus : 

**  Because  thou  art  not  fAem," 
i.  e.  smiling,   shining,   like  an  ungrateful  court-servant,^  who  fattert 
while  he  wounds,  which  was  a  very  good  reason  for  giving  the  winter 
wind  the  preference.    So,  in  the  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream  : 

*•  Spangled  star-light  sheen/* 
And  several  other  places.    C^haucer  uses  it  in  this  sense : 

^  Your  blissful  suster  Lucina  the  shene.*^ 
And  Fairfax : 

**  The  sacred  an^el  took  his  target  shei  e, 
**  And  by  the  Christian  champion  stood  unseen." 
The  Oxfo^  editor,  who  had  this  emendation  cooimunicaced  to  him, 
takea  occasion  from  thence  t;o  alter  the  whole  line  thus : 

**  Thou  cause<:t  not  that  teen,^ 
But,  in  his  rage  of  correction,  he  forgot  to  leave  the  reason,  which  ii 
now  wanting,  Why  the  winter  wind  was  to  be  preferred  to  man's  ingratp- 
tude,    WjiRB. 

1  am  afraid  that  no  reader  is  satisfied  with  Dr.  Warburton's  emendv 
tion,  however  vigorously  enforced ;  and  it  is  indeed  enforced  with  more 
art  than  truth.  Sheen,  i.  e.  smiUng,  shining,  *  That  sheen  signifies  shining^ 
is  ^ily  proved,  but  when  or  wliere  did  it  signify  smiting  f  yet  smiling 
gives  the  sense  necessary  in  this  place.  Sir  t* .  Hanmer's  change.is  less 
uncouth,  but  too  remote  from  the  present  text  for  my  p%rt,  I^question 
whether  the  original  line  is  not  lost,  and  this  substituted  meriely  to  fill 
up  the. measures  and  the  rhyme.  Yet  even  out  of  this  line,  by  strong 
agitation  may  sense  be  elicited,  and  sense  not  unsuitable  to  the  <  ccasion. 
**  Thou  winter  wind,''  says  the  Duke,  **  thy  rudeness  gives  the  less  pain, 
asHhou  art  not  seen,  as  thou  art  an  enemy  that  dust  not  brave  us  with  thy 
presence,  and  whose  unkindness  is  therefonS  not  aggravated  by  insult." 
John. 

Tbe^  Editors,  I  thiok,  are  wrong.  The  lines  are  Certainly  very  mi* 
meaning  as  they  at  present  stand.  A  trifling  alteration,  however, 
will  do  away  the  objectibn  raised  a^iinst  them  by  Dr.  Warbartoo, 
and  give  them  the  sense  and  elegance  they  want.    I  read, 

Thy  tooth  b  not  so  keen  :— ^ 
^  Beside,  thou  art  not  seen, 

Altho'  thy  breath  be  nide. 
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The  meaning  of  tbe  whole  will  be — winter  wind,  thy  tooth  h 
not  so  keen  as  nian^s  ingratitude ;  and  though  thy  breath  be  rude, 

Iet  as  thou  art  not  seen,  thou  canst  not  insult  as  by  thy  frowns,  .by 
laugbty  and  supercilious  looks.     B. 

Duke.  Well,  push  him  out  of  doors  ^ 

And  let  my  officers  ot  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands  : 
Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going. 

Espedtenify.']    That  is,  expeditiomly.    Jqhk. 

**  £xpedient]y/'  1  do  not  see  how  •'  expedientlY,**  can  mean  cjr* 
feditiousfy.    It  should  rather  be  explained  by  properfy,  fi^^if*    B. 

Clo.  God  help  thee,  shallow  man!  God  make** in* 
cision  in  thee!  thou  art  raw. 

Make  incision  in  thee  /]  To  m«^ke  inckion  waa  a  proverbial  expression 
then  in  vogue  tor,  to  make  to  understand.  So  in  Bio^umont  and  Fietcli* 
•r's  Htanorout  Uetitenant ; 

**  ■  d  excellent  kin^ 

'<  Thus  he  beeins,  thou  hf'e  and  light  of  creatures, 
^  "  Ansel  ey'd  king,  vonch>afe  at  length  thy  favor ; 

"  And  so  proceeds  to  incision"  . 
i.  e.  to  make  him  understand  ^hat  he  would  be  at.    Warb, 

Till  I  read  Dr.  \Varbur)on*s  note,  I  thought  the  allusion  had  been^ta 
that  common  expression,  of  ctUting  jucA  a  one  for  the  umplet ;  and  I 
Inust  own,  after  tonsylting  the  passage  in  the  HMmoroui  fieuitnaidf  I 
have  no  reason  to  aUer  my  supposiiion.  Tlie  editors  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  declare  the  phrase  to  he  unintelligible  in  that  as  well  as  in 
fiootl^er  play  where  it  is  introduced.     Stfev. 

''God  make  ineisjon  in  thee."  Mr,  Steevens  is  tnistakea.  Ha 
may  rest  assured  that  (iod  makes  us  to  understand^  but  that  God 
never  cuts  for  the  simples.  In  Shakspeare  the  word  should  be 
printed  insision,  i.  e,  insertion  or  ingraftment^  to  distinguiali  if 
from  incision,  i.  e,  cutting -ox  lancing,  merely.'   B,  . 

Ro8.  Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind^ 
But  the  fair  of  Rosalind. 

But  the  fdiT  of  Rosalind.]    Thus  the  old  copy.     JR/lr  is  beauty,  com- 
pTexlun.    See  the  notes  ou  a  passage  in  the  Midsmipier  Nig/U*i  Dreamy 
'  Act  I.  Sc.  i.  and  the  Comedy  of  Errorf^  Act  II.  Sc.  i. 

"  The  fair  of  Rosalind/'  is  very  harsh.     We  may  surely  read  ; 
.    "  But  of  the  fair  Rosalind." 
i^e.  but  thai  of  the  fair  Resalind.  B* 

Ros.  I  was'  never  so  berrhimed  since  Pythagoras' 
time,  that  \  was  an  Irish  rat,  which  I  can  hard^y  re- 
member. 

J  was  never  so  berrhimed  usee  "Pythagoras^  time^  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat^ 
Rosalind  is  a  very  learned  lady.    She  alludes  to  the  Pytha^re^  dPO 
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trine^  which  teaches  tfast  wmis  transmigrate  from  one  animal  to  anotfaer| 
and  relates  that  in  his  time  she  was  an  Irish  rat,  and  by  some  metrical 
charm  was  rhymed  to  death.  The  power  of  kiUins  rats  with  rhymes 
Donne  mentions  in  his  Satirti,  and  Temple  in  h|s  2ree<jiei.  Dr.  Gwj 
has  produced  a  similar  passage  ^m  Randolph : 

"  My  poets* 

**  Shall  with  a  satire,  steeped  in  gall  and  vinegar, 

**  Rhyme  them  to  death  as  they  do  rats  in  JrelandJ*       JoRir. 
00,  in  an  address  to  the  reader,  at  the  conclusion  of  Ben  Jonson^s  Pee- 
toMter : 

**  Rhime  them  to  death,  as  they  do  IrUh  rati  . 
-   ^  In  drummine  tunes."       St  be  v. 
Again  in  his  Stt^le  of  New ,  1695 :.  '*  Or  the  fine  madrigal  in  fhyme^  to 
have  run  him  out  of  the  country  like  an  Irish  rat,**    Mal. 

**  I  i^s  nerer  so  be-rhiuied,*  &c.  The  conceit  respectiifg  mttH^ 
ml  chanm  I  have  spoken  to  id  a  note,  Act  I.  Sc.  i.  of  Hemy  VL. 
A*  to  **  killing  the  rai  by  meaas  of  rhyme/'  it  is  necessary  to  explaiii 
the  fliatten  lu  Henry  VI.  w^  are  to  write  rime,  and  to  understand 
the  word  as  signifying  wud  or  vawmr.  In  the  present  instance  •<we 
iiiist  admit  r^aie,  or  rather  rkytkm,  and  with  its  ordinal^  mean* 
ing  of  numeroeity  or  harmony  of  sounds.  The  true  reading  then 
will  be,  "  kill  rate  by  Yhyme."  Rate  (frr.)  spleen,  wrath ;— for  why, 
it  must  be  asked,  should  rate,  in  particular,  be  killed  by  verse  1 — 
Wrath  is,  by  the  Irish,*  pronouace^  wrai,  and  hence  the  mistake* 
This  people,  it  should  he  observed,  are  exceeding  irascible.  The 
sense  of  the  phrase  will  therefore  be*  "  K>U  lri>h  wrath  by  rhysae 
or  song,"  which  song  was  probably  accooipanied  by  some  kind  ef 
iastromdit.  The  etpression  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  sistev 
arts,  of  their  great,  their  heavenly  influence.  Thus  Dryden  in  his 
ode: 

''  What  passion  cannot  mueic  raise  and  quell.** 
And  the  same  mnst  be  remarked  of  poetry  ;  but  then  it  is  of  thai 
alone  in  which  the  mcKi  divinior  is  found.    B. 

Ros.  Good  my  compJexion !  dost  thou  think,  thpug^ 
I  am  c^parisonVl  like  a  maji,  I  have  a  douUet  and 
hose  in  my  disposition  ?     . 

Good  my  eompUxum,]  ThU  i$  a  mode  ^exftreuion,  Mr.  Theobald  says^ 
mkich  hc'catmot  reconcile  to  common  senu.  Like  enough :  and  so  too  tne 
Oxford  etlitor.  But  the  meaning  is,  Hoid  good  my  compUjtion,  i.  e.  let  ma 
not  blush.    Warb. 

Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  may  be  just,  but  as  he  gives  no  example 
of  such  a  meaning  affixed  to  the  words  in  question,  we  are  still  at 
liberty  to  suspend  our  faith  till  some  luckier  critic  shall  decide.  All  I 
can  add  is,  that  t  learn  from  the  glossary  to  Phil.  Holland's  translation 
of  Pliny's  .Nat,  Hi$t,  that  paini  for  the  face  was,  in  Shakspeare's.time, 
called  complexioru,  Shakspeare  likewise  uses  completion  for  dispoeition. 
So,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice : 

"  It  is  the  completion  of  them  all  to  leave  their  dam.^    Stxev. 

I  believe  we  should  read,  **  Good !  cry  complexion ! "  Celiasajff 
^  wonderful,  wonderful,  out  of  all  cry ;"  to  this  Rosalind  mases 
ahswer,  **  then  cry  complaion/  i.  e*  say  it  is  my  teibpenuncnt,  my 
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coitftitutioD;  for  though  lam.  caparisoned  lake  a  man,  I  haveool^ 
the  maiiiier««  the  dispositioa  of  one.    B. 

Ros.  A  lean  cheek ;  which  you  have  not :  a  blue  eye^ 
and  sunken. 

A  bluQ  eye^    i.  e.  a  blueness  about  the  ejres.    Stcev. 

''A  blue  eye/'  'Biit  why  a  btue  eyet  I  believe  we  should  read* 
^a^tf  eye."  FlUtfluish,  iu  the  northern  counties,  is  watery^weak^ 
tender.     **A  flu  eye."  will  therefore  meaa  «i  eueJUbd  wUk  tears. 

Fluer,  French^  to  flow  or  run,    B.  ) 

■         _ 

Clo.  Come  apace,  good  Audi^y ;  I  will  fetch  up  your 
goats,  Audrey;  and  how,  Audrey r  am  1  the  man  yet? 
doth  my  simple  feature  content  you  ?    ' 

Doth  my  simple  feature  content  if^mf]  says  the  Clown  to  Audrer. 
^  YourfeatureMy^  replies  the •wcnc  h.  *'-  Lord  «rarrant  us,  vrU^lfeaftires  f^ 
I  doubt  not,  this  should  be  your^eo/ure/  Lord  warrant  us,  vAd#'j/ea'ity«f 

Farm. 

Feat  andyevfttre, perhaps  had  anciently  the  same  meaning.  The  Cluwo 
asks,  if  the  features  oj'  hu  face  content  hor,  she  takes  the  word  in  ano- 
ther sense,  i.  e.  feat%^  deeds,  and  in  her  r^^ply  seems  to  mean,  what^o/t, 
i.  e.  what  have'  we  done  yet  ?  The  courtship  of  Audrey  and  her  gallant 
had  noc  proceeded  further,  as  Sir  William  Wttwood  says,  than  a  little 
month-glew ;  but  she  supposes  him  to  be  talking  of  something  which 
as  yet  be  had  not  performed.  Or  the  jest  roav  turn  only  on  the  Clown's 
pronunciation.  In  some  parts,  features  might  be  pronounced,  Juitersi, 
which  signify  rascals,  low  wretches.  Pistol  uses  the  word  in  the  second 
part  of  A.  Henry  IV.  and  Sp^-nser  vefy  frequently.    SxEf  ▼. 

"Simple  feature  content  you."  1  here  is  somethiutf  of  a  conceit 
intended  here  in  regard  to  feature,  I  think  it  will  he  as  follows. 
Touchstone  asks  Audrey  if  his  feature,  that  is.  his  foce,  his  couut;*- 
aance,  pleases  her ;  hut  having  a  provincial  accent,  be  makes  of 
the  woid/aic6ire,  whidh  is  nearly  the  same  in  sound  with/fftt/er,  i.e. 
one  who  cherishes  or  caresses.  Audrey  mistakes  Hud  confounds  the 
^inds  ftmture  2ind  fautar,  the  latter  of  wliich  she  understands  as 
being  used  by  the  Clown  and  expressive  of  corestor  hkntdiehmeni  ^ 
when,  theiefore.  Touchstone  sayn,  **  Doth  my  sinipk;  faulure  ccHiteot 
you  1 "  the  prudery  of  his  mistress  takes  alarm.  ^*  Your  [mitors] 
caresses  I  Lord  warrant  os !  what  caresses  \ "  'Phis  reading  will 
give  aptness  and  pertinency  to  the  dialogue.  But  what  Mt.,Steevens's 
'* rascals"  and  "law  wretches,"  will  do,  I  am  whofly  at  a  loss  to, 
conceive.    B. 

Clo.  No,  truly;  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the  most 
feigning ;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry ;  and  what, 
they  swear  in  poetryi  may  be  said,  as  lovers,  .th^y  do 
feign. 

Ana  what  they^  swear  in  podry,  &c.]    This  seUtence  seems  perplexed . 
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tod  iiMxmsequenti  perhapt  \t  were  better  rOul'  thin,  What  they  grear  a$ 
hven  tktif  may  be  .Maid  lo feign  oMpoett.    Jobn. 

"  And  what  tUey  swear  in  poetry."  1  chq  discover  no  perpfexity 
or  inconsequence  here.  l*he  passage  may  be  paraphrasticaiiy  ex.- 
-plainetd  as  follows:  "  Jjrtie  poetry,"  saxs  Touchstone,  **  is  not  true. 
Lovers  are  given  to  the  study  of  poetry  :  nay,  lovers  swear  in  poetry, 
and  poetry  being'  made  up  of  ficrion;  the  necessitry  consequence 
among  such  descriptiou  of  persons  is  easily  seen :  it  may  well  be 
imagined,  that  if  they  are  true  poetn  they  must  hej'alie  lovers. 
Swearing  will  in  such  case,  t^ay,  amount  to  nolhing,  since  it  is  the 
▼cry  essence  of  poetry  to/eigny    B. 

Cel.  O,  that's  a  brave  man  I  he  writes  brave  versea, 
speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks 
them  bravely,  quite  traverse,  athwait  the  heart  of  his 
lover;  a»a  puny  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one 
side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose. 

Quite  trarerte^  athmarty  &c.]  An  unexperienced  lover  ib  here  compared 
to  a  puny  iiiier,  to  whom  it  was  a  disgrace  to  have  his  lance  broken 
across,  as  u  was  a  mat-k  eiti'jer  of  want  ot  t-otira<;e  or  address.  This  hap- 
pened when  the  horse  tlew  on  one  side,  in  the  career:  aitd  hence,  1  sup- 
pose, arose  the  jocular  proverbial  pi i rase  ofspurrinf  the  hone  on/y  on  and 
tide.  Now  as  breaking  the  lauce  against  his  adversaria's  breast,  in  a 
direct  line,  was  jionoraule,  so  the  bieaking  it  across,  againsi  his  bre^t 
was,  for  the  rea<>on  above,  dishonorable:  hence  it  is,  tliat  .Sidn«?y,  in  hin 
Arcadia^  sppakiti<{  of  the  n.ock  combat  of  Ciiinias  and  Daiuetas,  saya. 
The  vcind  took  $uih  hold  ofhi$  ttaff'that  it  cro^tt  quite  over  his  breast,  &r. 
The  lover's  meeting  or  appointment  corresponds  to  the  titter's  career;^ 
and  as  tlie  one  breaks  slaves,  the  other  breaks  oaths.  The  businesb  is 
«nly  raeetiuur  fairly,  and  doin:;  both  with  addiess:  and  *tis  for  the  want 
of  this,  that  Orlando  is  blamed.    Warb. 

A  puny  titter  f  that  breakt  hi*  if  off' tike  a  nohh  goote.  Sir  T.,  Ilanracr 
tUcreti  thrs  to  a  mne-^uiit^d  goose,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  regarded  the 
alteration.  Certainly  nose-quitCd  is  an  epithet  likely  to  be  corrupted: 
it  Hives  the  iipage  wanted,  and  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  supported 
by  a  quotation  from  Turberviile's  Falconrie.  '*Takc  witli  you  a  ducke, 
and  slip  one  of  her  mngfeathert,  and  having  thrust  it  through  her  ntitesi 
ibrow  her  out  i^uto  yoiir  hawlie.'^    Fahm. 

•*  Quite  traverse,  athwart,"  &c.  Warburtonhas  properly  explain- 
ed the  terms  travene  and  athwart,  and  he  is  perfectly  right  in 
regard  to  the  honorable  .wav  in  which  the  titter's  lance  might  be 
broken  on  the  breast  of  his  adversary:  but  as  he  has  taken  no  kind 
of  nolice  of  the  concluding  part  of  the  spe^'cb,  "  breaks  his  staff 
like  H  noble  goose,"  and  which  is  certainly  iosnfferahle  non^use, 
it  is  requisite  to  give  to  the  passa^^e  a  meaning.  Uanmer's  nose- 
fmU'd  goose  ia  out  of  the  question  :  it  wholly  respects  the  practice 
of  the  falconer,  and  aato  Mr.  Steevens's  quotation  from  Northward 
Hoe,  it  bripgs  us  acquainted  with  nothing  but  what  Warburton  bad 
told  before.  Jo  illustrating  Shakspcare  it  should  be  reincmbered, 
mud  be  it  remembered  and  remarked  once  and  for  all,  that  many  of 
th«  erron  io  hit  plays  have  arisen  from  tfanscripts  which  were  made 
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fai  trusting  to  the  ear.  For  **  oeble  goose,**  then,  f  read,  **  noble 
JimU,"  and  which  it  is  bighly  probaUe  was  pronouikcei  Jamne ;  and 
tbis»  as  is  readily  seen,  might  be  mistaken  by  an  ignorant  transcriber 
for  FM^Sf.  ''  Noble''  is  9fkndid^  honorable :  *'  a  noble  joust/  i.  e. 
m  splendid  joust  or  tournament,  in  which  the  most  honorable  men 
were  engaged.  This  too,  we  mast  'take  with  us,  that  in  **  breaks 
his  staff  like  a  noble  goose/'  there  is  an  ellipsis,  as  10  common  with 
Shakspeare.  The  wotd  which  we  are  to  understand  as  wanting  is 
tmgkt^  But  let  us  attend  to  the  reaspniug, — '*The  pvnj  tilteraad 
the  accomplished  knight/' says  Celia,  **  may  each  hreak  aUnee;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  one  breaks  it  with  honor  to  himael( 
and  the  other  with  dishonor."  **  Like  a,"  is  a$  well  a$ :  and  not 
im  the  $ame  wmnner  as*  Such,  I  am  persuaded*  is  the  true  neaning 
of  the  passage,  and  the  conclusion  tliat  is^drawn  in  it ;  which,  though 
not  set  down  in  so  many  words,  is  yet  evidently  implied  in  the  e&^ 
pressioBS  pmy  and  noble,    B. 

Sil.  Will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops? 

■  willffou  ttemer  be 

Than  he  that  dies  and  lhe$  h/  bloody  dropt  ?]  . . 
This  is  spoken  .of  the  executii>ner.  He  Uvee  indeed  by  bloody  dropa»  if 
jrou  will :  hut  how  does  he' die  by  bloody  drops?  Tbe  poet  must  certainly 
have  wrote — that  deals  taj^d  lives,  &c.  i/e.  that  eels  nis  bread  by,  and 
makes  a.traile  of  cutting  off  heads:  but  the  Oiford*  editor  makes  ii 
plainer.    He  reads :  •  «  . 

^  Than  he  ibat  lives  and  thrives  by  bloody  drops  ?  ^    Wars. 
Either  Dr.  Warbur Con's  emeodation,  except  that  ibis  word  dealt  wanta 
its  proper  construction,  or  that  of  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  may  serve  the  pur- 
p<»e;  but  I  believe  they  have  fixed  corruption  upon  the  wrong  word^ 
nnd  should  rather  read  : 

Than  he  that  dies  kU  l^t  by  bloody  drops  ? 
Will  yon  speak  with- more  sternness  than  the  executioner,  whose  lipa  are 
vsed  to  be  iprinkled  with  blood  ?  The  mention  of  drop$  implies  some  p«rt 
that  must  be  sprinkled  rather  than  dipped.    Joan. 

**He  that,  lives  and  dies."  **  Dies^''is  used  in  an  active  sensew 
like  «« falls"  in  the  preceding  line.  «'  Dies,"  eeuuth  4^h,  kUU. 
The  meaning  is,  wilt  thou  be  sterner  <han  the  man  Who  kills«  wh% 
murders;  and  who  lives  by  that  murder  7  '  B. 

Sit.  O  dear  Phebe, 
If  ever  (as  that  ever  may  be  near) 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fenqr  i 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Power  (^ fancy.']  Fancy  is  here  used  for  love^  as  before  in  the  Mid»ma^ 
mer  J!fight*t  Dream,    See  p.  105.  also  vol.  ii.  p.  393.    Jonir. 

I  rather  think  that  fancy,  in  this  place,  is  thought,  deep  ttibc- 
iian.    B. 


jfcmV'Z  xr.         ^  a^  tov  UKf:  it. 

Rag.  Whp  might  be  your  mother. 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once, 
Over  the  wretched  ?  What  thou^  you  have  beauty, 
(As,  bysmy  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  caxidle  may  go  dark  to  b^) 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  ? 

That  you  intuit^  exult,  and  all  at  once."]  If  the  speaker  tnteoded  t«i 
Mcuse  the  persoD  spokeo  to  only  for  in$ultifkg' and  exulting;  theOi 
instead  tt^,  alfat  qjucCj  it  ought  to  have  been,  b*Uh  at  onci.  But  by  exa- 
mining the  crime  of  the  person  accused,  we  shall  discover  jthat  the  iioe 
is  to  be  read  thus ; 

That  yoii  insult,  exult,  and  rail  at  once. 
For  these  three  things  Phehe  was  guilty  of.     But  the  Oxford  editor  im- 
proves it,  and,  \ot  rail  at  once,  reads  idomineer.     Warb. 

I  «ee  no  need  of  emendati(/n.  The  speaker  may  mean  thus :  Wk» 
might  be  yew  mttther,  that  ifou  imuit,  exuli^and  thattoo^tmaireath.  Such 
is  perhaps  the  mean  in «£  of  all  at  once.    Stssv. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  introduGini;  **  nil/'  and  which  is  bemit 
included  in  the  word  insult.  We  have  only  to  make  a  tranipoutiMi 
of  the  words : 

'*  That  you  at  once  iosult,  eiLult,<-7-and  all, 
"  Over  the  wretched,'* 
i.e^  and  tnat  too  over  the  wretched.    B. 

What  though  you  have  no  beiiuty  ]  Though  all  the  printed  copies  agree, 
in  this  reading,  ir  is  very  accurately  observed  to  roe  by  an  ingenious  uo« 
Jcnown  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  L.  H.  (and  to  whom  I  can  only 
here  make  niy  acknowledgment)  that  the  negalrve  ought  to  be  leftou^. 

TUEOB^ 

That  the  reading  of  the  old  copy  is  wrong,  appears  veiy  clearly  from 
the  passage  in  Jx»dge's  Rofalynde,  which  Sbakspeare  has  here  imitated : 
'*  Sometimes  havel  seen  high  disdaine  turned  to  hot  desires.  Because 
ikeu  art  jbeautifulf  be  not  so  coy :  as  there  is  nothing  m4re  faire,  su  there 
is  nothing  nipre  fading.** 

I  do  n(}t,  however,  subscribe  to  Mr.  Theobald's  mode  of  correct)^ 
Omission  is,  I  tbink,  always  dangerous.  No,  was,  I  believe,  a  misprmt 
for  mo.    I  would  tlierefore  r«ad--What  though  you  have  mo  beauty,  &c. 

The  word  mo  is  often  used  by  our  author  tor  more.  ,So  in  afarmer  ice^m 
in  thii  plav :  *'  I  pray  you,  mar  no  mo  of  my  verses  with  reading  tbeat 
ill-/avourcdly." 

Again,  ifx  Much  ado  about  Nothing :  - 

*"  Sigh  no  more  ladies;  ladies  sigh  no  mo.**    Mal. 

'*  No  beauty."    Mr.  Malone's  mo  will  by  no  means  do  here;  for 
how  will  the  comparative  be  employed!  tnore  beauty  than  whatt 
beside  Rosalind/ in  the  next  line,  says,  "  1  see  no  mare  iu  you  thaa 
Sic"    But  all  the  editions  read  ''  no  beauty'^-^the  right  word  will 
certainly  be  note,  i.  e.  hurt,  harm,  as  used  by  Chaucer. 
^'  Altho'  you  have  noie  beauty ; 
"  Though  by  my  faith,  drc,"^ 
'« You  have  beauty  that  hurts,  that  wounds,  this  poor  fellow :  though, 
1^  truth,  I  ptm  ftee  little  in  you,  drc."    B.     ' 


AS  roU'LrKE  i*r.  '  act  ivi 

CeL  It  pleases  him  to  call  yon  so ;  but  be  batb  a 
Rosalind  of  ai  better  leer  than  you. 

A  Rostikkd  of  a  bttier  leer  than  you7\  i.  e.  of  a  better  feature^  com« 
pkiioiiy  or  color,  than  you.  So^,  in  P.  HoUand^s  tUm^^  B.  iixi.  c.  ii. 
p.'  403 :  *'  In  some  places  there  is  ou  other  thing  bred  or  growin;:,  but 
brown  and  duskish,  insomuch  aa  not  only  the  cattei  is  alfof  that  lere, 
but  also  the.com  on  the  ground/'  &y:.«  The  votd  ^eecna  to  be  derived 
fpom  the  Saxon  Hleare^  facies,  fronts,  vultus.    Tol. 

Id  the  notes  On  the  Canterbury  Taie%  of  Chaucer^  vol.  iv,  p.  S20.    Ifr< 
ia  supposed  to  mean  &kin.    So^  in  Immbrat  MSS.  Cott.  Call.  ii.  fol.  129  : 
**  His  lady  is  white  as  whales  bone 
^  He^e  /er«  bryghto  to  se  upon 

*'  So  faire  a  blosme  on  tre/'    Stf.ev. 

*'  A  better  le^r  than  you."  Lere  and  her  have  totally  iliSereni 
iig^iicatioDS.  Ler€  \&  leather,  ancLin  Isunibras  £1  certainly  ushI 
for  9km:  but  lur,  aa  it  occurs  m  Spenser»  is  learnings  MIL 
**  Lter,'*  in  the  present  instance,  appears  to  be  the  French  leurt, 
"wlucb,  literally  taken,  is  m  btre,  a  decoys  and  fif»uratively  i^  made  to 
iteiKl  for  etmning  or  wU.  **  H«  hath  a*  Rosalind  of  a  better  [leer] 
wit  ibaD  you/^  This  is  evidently  the  meanmg,  from  tlie  wbole 
tenor  of  the  discourse.    B. 

Ros.  I  will  weep  for  nothing  like  Diana  in  the  foun-* 
taiDy  and  I  witl  do  that  when  you  are  disposed  to  he 
merry ;  I  will  laugh  Uke  a  hyen,  and  tliat  when  thoii 
art  inclrned  to  sleep. 

i  miit  laugh  like  a  h^en.]  The  bark  of  the  hyena  very  much  resemblet 
m  loud  laugh. 
So^  hi  Webster^s  Duchest  of  Malfy,  1533  : 

•* Methinks  I  sec  her  iautJung, 

*•  Excellent  HvfnJ/" 
Apiin^  in  lUe  Cobter**  Frophecy,  1594: 

**  You /aagA  Aj^cna  like,*  weep  like  a  crocodile.**    Stbtt. 

**  Laugh  like  a  Hyen."  That  the  bark  of  the  H\oua  res^'mliles 
a  loud  laugh,  is  merely  a  vulgar  notion.  I  re^^ :  **  1  will  laugh 
fte  a  Hymen/^  Hynieii  [Hymenseus]  i.  e.  a  weilding.  The  apt* 
■0sa  aad  pleaaanlry  of  her  allusion  to  marriage,  and.  the  joys  which 
mtt  attendant  on  it,  are  readily  seen :  nor  must  the  arclmess  of— 
^  and  that  too  when  thou  art  inclined  to  sleep,''  be  forgotten.  It 
Bay  be  farther  observed,  and  in  support  of  the  reading  I  have 
proposed,  that  as  she  had  just  before  spoken  of  Diaua^  a  goddess, 
so  it  is  much  more  likely  that  she  shoufd  speak  of  Hymen,  a  god; 
dkan  of  th^Hyena,  a  beast  of  prey. 

Congreve  makes  one  of  his  characters  say :  ''^  t  have  laughed 
tkt  twenty  christenings."    B. 

Ros.  If  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promisei  or 
come  one  minute  behind  your  hour,  I  will  think  you 
the  most  pathetical  break-promibei  and  the  most  hollow 


ACT  V.    SC.  V.  A8  YOU.  LIKIL  IT«  A>f 

.  Iover»  -and  tfie  most  unworthy  of  her  you  call  Rosalind, 
that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross  band  of  the  un- 
faithful. *  . 

1  will  ikimk  you  the  moti  pathetical  brtrnk-pnotme,']    The  same  eji^thet* 
scctirs  agiiiii  m  Lote$  Labor  Lott,  and  wittr  as  little  apparent  lueaoiDf : , 

**  M^ist  pathetical  nit*^    Stebv. 
.  ''  The  nioftt  patlietical  break  promise.'^    Tlie  meaninf  h  tufli- 
cieotly  clear.    A  pathetical  break-promise  is  a.deceiver,  ttith  tvatjf 
Ofpioranct  of  ftekng  tie  pMseion  he  wishes  to  inspire.    B* 


tm 


Ros.  Well)  go  your  way  to  her,  (for  I  see  love  hath 
made  tbee  a  tame  snake)  and  say  this  to  her. 

I  see  that  tave  has  made  thee' a  ta$ne  soake.]    This  term  was  in  our 
author's  time  frequently  used  to  express  &  poor  oonumptiUe  fellow.   So, 
in  Lord  Cromwell^  l<i08  :         '         ' 
**    '  ■    -the  poorest  JMa/ee 
^  That  ree<ls  on  lenaon^,  pilchards,**  &c. 
"  Snake."    From  the  way  ia  which  this  term  is  spokco  of^  il 
would  stem  as  if  the  Commentators  understood  by'  il  a  serpmim 
It  is^  howeveri  nothing  more  thian  a  snsakp  or  ineakj^by^-^  as  we  aosr 
say  for  one  who  is  of  a  mean  and  dastardly  spirit    B. 

"^^^^^^^ 

2  Page-  In  the  spring  time^  the  pretty  rank  time, 
PFAen  birds  do  sing,  hey  difig  a  ding,  ding  ; 
Swett  kwers  love  the  spring. 

The  pretty  rank  tittie,]    Thus  the  modern  editors.   The  old  copy  readi  i 
In  the  snriiig  time,  the  onely  pretty  rang  time. 
I  tlunk  we  shuulu  read :  '  '  -  ' 

In  the  spring  lime,  the  only  pretty  ring  time. 
i.  e.  the  aptest  season  for  marriage ;  or,  the  word  only,  for  the  sake  of 
equality  q\  metre,  may  be  omitted.    Steev. 
The  true  reading,  perhaps,  will  be, 

•« (.the  pretty  range  time.*^ 

L  e.  the  proper  tiuie  for  wauderiog  abobt.    B. 

OrL   I  sometimes  do  bejieve,  and  sometimes  do  not, 
As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear. 

As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  knots  they  fear,]    This  strange  ooo- 
seose  should  be  read  thus : 

.    **  As  thdse  that  fear  their  hep,  and  know  their  ftai/* 
i.  e?  As  those  that  fear  the  issue  of  a  thing  when  the/  know  their  fear 
to  be  well  grounded.    Wakb. 

The  depravaiion  uf  this  line  is  evident,  but  I  do  not  think  tlie  learned 
commentator's  emendation  very  happy.    I  read  thus : 

*'  As  those  that  fear  vUh  hope,  and  hope  with  fear." 
Or  thus,  with  less  alteration : 

**  As  those  that  fear,  they  hope,  and  mov  they  fear.*'    Jokv. 
I  read : 

'*  A&  those  that  hope  Ihey  fear,  then  know  Chey  fear." 
I  am  pusded,  or  perplexed  Uke  to  those  persooi^  who  atime  til 
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fomi  to  th^DHekw  imapriat;  notidiif  or  ten;  who  then  hope 
those  fears  are  groundleM,  and  who  afterwartk  are  convinced  that 
they  are  so.    B. 

Ch.  According  to  the  foors  bolt,  sir,  and  such 
dulcet  diseases.  -*>      . 

Duket  AtOTfCf.]  This  I  do  not  understand.  For  tBiea$et  it  4s  easy  to 
read  diMeamrut:  but|^  perhaps  the  fault  may  lie  deeper.*   Johx. 

Perhaps  he  calls  a  proverb  a  diieaie.  Proverbial  sayings  may  appear 
to  hin  as  the  turfHting  dUeutei  of  conversation.  They  are  ofte(L  the 
pl^nie  of  commentators. 

Dr.  Fanner  v^ould  read--fn  such  dulcet  diseases — ^i.  e.  in  the  sweet 
uneasinesses  of  love,  a  time  when  people  usually  talk  nonsense.   Stekv. 

"  Dulcet  diseases."  Why  a  proverb  is  to  be  considered  aa  a 
sorfeiting  disease,  I  an  yet  to  Icam.  .  It  has  always  been  aet  down 
io.  the  books  as  meaning  ^  *'  pithy  [strong,  energetic]  saying ;  '* 
and  sometimes  it  is  held  as  a  principle  or  general  rule.  These, 
according  to  my  ideas,  are  venr  different  from  diseases.  That  the 
expression  wonid  apply  to  Mr.  Steevens's  notes,  (if  such  expression 
nay  be  admitted:  for  what  we  are  rightly  to  undentand  by  a 
mtrfeiHkg  disease  is  not  very'  easy  to  tell)  no  one,  I  believe,  will 
dispute,  they  are  surfeiting  diseases,  indeed  I  But  Siiaks^ieare  has 
here,  I  think,  coined  a  word  from  the  French  participle  dismU,  which 
signifies  saying.-  This,  though  used  only  adjeotively  by  a  Freoch- 
mao,  the  poet  has  converted  to  a  substantive:  anil  of  it  he'haa 
made  disamces,  i.  e.  stings,  **  Such  dulcet  disances'' — **  siich  sw«et 
or  charming  sayings.^'  The  vrord  disimees  with  tlie  Epglish  a  will 
have  nearly  the  sound  of  diseases :  or  supposing  that  the  n  had 
been  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  MS.  (disaces)  the  Compositor 
might  easily  mistake  it  for  diseaaes.    B. 


zivs  mtii  mt  enDjs  mtiu 


ACT  I.  SCENE  I. 


'     \ 


Count.  In  delivering  my  son  from  me^  I  biuy  a 
second  husband. 

*.  Jjft  delivjerine.JTty  «n»  from  mc.'\  To  deliver  frtm^  in -the  fienae  of  ^leiM 
uDf  is  aot  EngTish.  Shakspeare  wrot^,  **  io  tHiKvering  my  son  from  m«/^ 
Tile  following  words,  too,  "1  bury  a  second  husband/'  demand  this 
reading.  For  to  di$tever  implies  a  violent  divorce ;  and  therefore  might 
be  compared  to  the  turying  a  husband;  which  delirtring  does  not. 
Wabb,  ' 

Of  this  change  I  «ee  no  need :  the  present  reading  is  clear,  and,  pep** 
faaps,  as  proper  as  that  which  tbe-gflvat-commentator  would  sobstitute; 
for  iike  king  aU$evcri  licr  son  from  her,  she  only  delivers  him.    John. 

*'  In  deliveriiig  my  ton  from  me."    Warburton  is  right  in  bis 
objection.   **  Delivering  my  sonyroIBi  m^^'  is  certainly  not  English^ 
and  it  is  strange  that  Johnson,  a  professed  humanbt,  should  attempt 
to  justify  the  expression,     'f  Dissevering  from/Ms»  howeveir,  little 
better.    I  would  tafe  the  comma  from  me,  and  place  it  at  son. 
"  From  me,''  I  think,  should  he  for  «e.    The  whole  will  run  thus : 
"Id  delivering  [giving  up]  my  son,  for  me  I  bury  a  second  hos^ 
band.''   Far  me  is  common  with  our  earlier  ^writers,  whose  language 
is  far  less  correct  in  point  of  grammar,  far  less  studied,  indeed# 
tban  that  which  is  found  in  those  of  the  present  day.    The  words 
may  be  called  emphatical,  or  they  are  used  to  give  strength  to  a« 
asiertion.     In  the  present  instance  the  sense  would  be  complex 
Without  them.    "  In  delivering  my  son,  I  bury  a  second  husband 
Tbis»  boweYer,  is  only  a  simple  declaration,  while  by  adding  . 
0IS  it  seeuu  to  acquire  force,  to  baVe  more  of  what  majr  be  ten» 


S04  AI.L*a  VEIL  THAT  EttDS  WZLJh  ACT  t. 

jmti#fi  in  iu  W«  iiiouM  bow  tay,  *«  fer  niy  pait  I,^  which  though 
not  very  elegant,  is  forcible  and  frequently  employed. .  Or  Wf  nay 
read  *"fore  nie  *    **  I  declare  wlemnly:'    B. 


Count  This  ymng  gendeivonmn  had  a  father  (O, 
that  had !  how  sad  k  passa^  'tis ! )  whose  skill  was 
almost  as  great  as  hi«  botiesty. 

Thu  young  gentlewoman  had  a  fttihcr  (Of  that  had  1  hemfad  a  paange 
Vti.]  Ijifeu  was  speak ing^  of  tlie  kinc's  doaperaCe -cooditioQ :  which 
makes  the  Counters  recall  to  miiid  the  di-ceasfd  Gerard.de  Narlion» 
who,  she  thioks,  could  haTO  cured  himi  -  But  in  usifig  the  word  fto^ 
which  implied  hi^  ideii^b,'.sbe.stops^iit  tl^  injMl^'j^ 
makes  a  reflection  upon  Ft,  wAicn^  accordion  to  the  piesent  readiogy  it 
unintelligibie.  We  must  therefore  helteve  ^hakspeare  wrote  (Otkat 
badi  how  sud  a  pretvgt  'tis)  Le.  a  prfna^t  cht»t  the  king  muat  paw 
expect  no  cure,  sinci?  so  skilful  a  person  was  himself  farced. to  subfiu|;  t^ 
a  malignant  di^te^lper.    Wxaa., 

I'his  eniendatiou  is  ingenioiiK,  perhaps  preferable  to  the  present  raad&Cf- 
yet  since  z^flssa^^  may  be  fairly  enough  explained^  I  ha?e  left.^  \t  in  thoieM. 
Pauage  is  any  thing  that  paues,  so  we  now  say,  tipatsaf*  of  an  author, 
and  we  said  about  a  century  ago,,  the  patee^ei'ot^  rttgn.  When  the 
C^mnteu  mentions  Helena's  loss  of  a  fatner^  she  recollenU  her  own  loss 
of  a  husband,  and  stops  to  observe  how  heavily  that  word  h^  paMes 
through  hcrmind.    Jomk.  ,      ^         .     ,  .     ./      »     .      u    . 

'  "^Dr.  Warhurton's  reasoning  is  false  and  incondusive.  Tb^dofA 
of  Gerard  de  Narhon  vould  nevei;  be  considered  tt  a  jmspi^e  tlHir 
the  king  must  now  expect  no  €ur«»  uiilesa,  indeed,  -the^byiiMaii 
6ad  died  of  the  same  malady  us  that  which  the  )Aii^  is  said  t#' 
languish  under.     I  think  we  s^old  read,-^ 

"  O  that  had  !  how  sad  a  peeage 'ti$.''  .    ^    .» 

Peeage^  i.  e.  weight.  **  How  grievous  a  weight  it  is/'-^eaniog.oik 
themmd. 


HeL  Twas  pretty,  though  a  pl^giie^    • 

To  see  him  every  hour ;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls^ 
In  our  hearths  table ;  heart,  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour : 
But  tiow  he*s  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  siEmctify  his  relicks. 

'  In  our  hearC»  tahle.'\    A  tuhle  was  in  our  author's  time  a  term  ftff  a 
pkiure,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  here.     Tableau.*  Vr.    MaU 

**  In  our  hem-t's  table.'"^  *'  Table  "  must  here  mean  teoft^r^pMer. 
^  My  tables."    See  Hahilet,  Act  L  Sc.  ill.    B. 

Trick  of  his  emeei  fwor,]    So,  in  King  John :  "f  he  hath  a  trick  of 
Conir  do  lion's  fiue.^     IVtek  seems  to  be  some  peculiarity  of  feature. 

JOBlf. 
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*  *  *  ^ 

V 

Trick  is  an  expre9sioii  ta)|ea  from  drawiog,,  and  ia.  so  eipkined  l|i 

another  place.    Steev. 
••  Triclt/'  trgit.  Ft.    B. 

Hd.  Not  my  virginity  yet* 
There  sball  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves^ 
A  mother  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend, 
A  phoenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 
A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereigri, 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear ; 
His  huuible  ambition,  proud  humility. 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  du1c6t, 
yiu  faitl),  his  s^veet  disaster :  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptious  Christendoms, 
That  blinking  Qupid  gossips.     Now  shall  he — 
I  know  not  what  he  shall :— God  said  hrn^  well  I — 
The  court*s  a  leafninj^  place  j — and  he  is  one — 

Par.  What  one,  iiaith  ? 

Hd.  That  I  wbb  well. 

Hat  wy  vir^nity  yet,}  This  whole  speech  is  abrupt,  unconnected,  and 
obscure.  Dr.  Warburton  thinks  much  of  it  supposititious.  1  would  be 
glad  to  think  ro  of  the  whole,  for  a  coinineiitator  naturally  wishes  to 
rcgect  what  he  cannot  understand.  Something  which  should  tonnect 
Helena's  words  with  those  ol  ParoUeSy  seems  to  \e  wanting.  Hanmer 
has  made  a  fair  attempt  by  reading : 

"  Not  my  virginity  yet Ycnirt  for  the  court,  • 

"  There  shall  your  master,'*  &c. 
Some  such  clause  has,  I  think,  dropped  out,  but  still  tbe  ^rst  words 
want  connection.     Perhaps  Paroiles,  going  away  after  his  harangue, 

said,  **-  will  you  any  thing  with  me  ? ''  to  which  Helen  may  reply. 1 

know  not  what  to  do  with  the  passage.    John. 

I  do  not  peiceive  so  great  a  wa^it  of  connection  as  my  predecessors 
have  apprehended ;  nor  is  that  connection  always  to  be  sought'fur,  in 
so  careless  a  writer  as  ours,  firom  the  thought  immediately  preceding  the 
reply  of  the  speaker.  Parolles  has  been  -  laughing  at  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  virginity,  especially  when  it  grows  ancient,  and  compares  it  to 
withered  fruit  Helena  properly  enough  replies,  that  hers  is  not  yet  in 
that  state ;  but  that  in  the  enjoyment  of  her,  his  master  should  find  the 
gratification  of  all  his  most  romantic  wishes.  What  Dr.  Warburton  says 
afterwards  is  said  at  random,  as  all  posi.ive  declarations  of  the  same 
kind  must  of  iie(;essity  be*  Were  I  to  propose  any  change,  I  would 
lead  thould  i&st<^  ot  tkaU.  It  does  not  however  appear  that  this  rap* 
turous  effusiop  of  Helena  was  designed  to  be  intelltgiule  to  ParoUe^.  Its 
obscur\tf ,  there%e.  may  be  its  merit.  It  &ufficitnt)y  explains  what  is 
MfSoi^.  1Q  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  to  every  one  but  him  to  whom  she 
wis  not  mean  to  explain  it.        Steev. 

1  think  tbe  latter  part  of  Parolles'  ilpeech,  **  Will  yoa  any  thing 
Iviffaitl^  should  be  given  to  Helena.  He  says,  "  Virginity  b  a 
willMred  pear/'     Helena  teplies,  ^*  Not  my  viifinfty  yeC    She 
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then  adds :  **  Bot  will  you  Uny  thing  with  it  1 "  meaning  in  a  jocu- 
lar way  :  "  As  you  have  been  talking  so  much  about  virginitv,  have 
you  any  thing  to  say  to  me?,"  I  would  make  a  transposition  of 
the  other  lines  of  Helena's  speech,  and  read  tlie  whole  as  follows  : 
•  "  Not  my  virginity  yet.     V\  ill  you  any  thinjj  with  it  ? 
•  "•  •♦  .        .      ♦         ^         - 

**  The  court's  a  learning  place — 

*'  There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousaiul  loves, 

**  A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend. 

"  I  know  not  what  he  shall.     God  send  him  w^ll,' . 

"  For  he  is  one — " 
Par,  What  one,  i'faitht  ^ 

Hel.  That  I  wish  well,  &e.     B. 

A  Phanis,  captain,  &cj    The  eight  lines  following  /We/ii/,.  1  am  per- 
suaded, is  the  nonsense  of  some  foolish  conceited  player/    What  put  it 
into  his  head  was  Helen's  sa>'iug,  as  ii  should  he  read  Jbr  the  future ;    , 
There  shall  voiir  master  have  a  thousand  luves : 
A  mother,  and  a  mUtr&is,  and  a  friend. 
I  know  not  what  h^  shall. — Goii  ^end 'kind  well. 
Where  the  fellow,  Qnding  a  thousand  loves  spoken  of,  and  cinly  tAnse 
reckoned  up,  namely,  sl.  mother' t,  a  miatres^s^  and  ^frisrutst  <(wbLchf  b'y 
the  way,  were  all  a  ludidous  writer  could  mention ;  for  the're  are  but 
these  three  species  of  love  in  nature)  he  would  help  out  the  number,  by 
the  intermediate  nonsense:    and,  because  they  were  yet  too  few,  he 
pieces  out  his  loves  with  enmities,  and  ipakes  of  the  whole  such  finished 
nonsense  as  is  never  heard  out  tf  Bedlam.    W^akb. 

"  A  Phoenix,  captain,"  Arc.  Such  is  Warburlon's  opinion  re- 
specting the  lines  beginning  with  Phoenix,  and  endlog'witb^o«Mj»«; 
and  every  one  but  Mr.  IStcevens,  I  imagine,  will  concur  in  it.  He, 
however,  calls  it  *'  a  rapturous  effusion//  and  .*'  its  obscurity,"  he 
says,  "  may  be  its  merit.''  It  i«  not  for  obscurity,  however,  but 
monsekiicah^s  that  a  sentence  is  reprobated  by  the  learned  anno- 
tator.  But  with  nonsense  Mr.  S.  is  familiar,  and  therefore  panels 
tip  for  it  boldly:  how  little  too,  does  he  attend  to  hiB  author!  'He 
informs  us  th.U  Helen  tells  Parolles,  and  in  speaking  of  Bertram^ 
bis  n  Bster,  that  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  [Helen]  he  should  find  ^be 
gratification  of  his.  most  romantic  wishes/'  Now  this  i^  totally 
adverse  from  the  meaning,  for  •'/  there  shlall  he  find  a  thousand 
loves  : "  is  not  to  be  referred  to  herself,  but  to  the  court  at  whicti 
-Bertram  is  about  to  sojourn:  nor  can  we  for  a  moment  siippo^ 
the  lady  no  entirely  lost  to  delicacy  as  to  hold  such  language  .to  the 
braggart  captaiu,  and  whom  she  had  just  before  spoken  of  as  a. 
''  notorious  liar,"  **  a  great  wa|y  fool,"  &o.  Reside,  her  regard  fov 
Bertram  is  only  known  to  herself.  "  She  never  toid  her  love.** 
Mr.  Steevens  farther  observes  in  support  of  the  Bedlamitic  efinsioa, 
**  a  Pbeenix,"  &ci  that  "  our  ancient  writers  delighted  in  coto-  . 
logues,"  &c,'  This  expression  is  so  very  curious,  that  I  could  not ^ 
immediately .  discover,  and  which  will  be  the  case,  I  thii^,  with 
many  others-rwhat  the  commentator  would  give  us  to  imdeirstwul 
by  it.    B. 
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o  ftifligrcwy"*^— ]  It  seems, that  traitrms  was  in  that  age  a  term  of* 
endearment,  tor  wh^n  Lafcu  introdm;L's  Helena  tp  the  king^  he  S4ys,  You 
are  like  a  traytor^  but  mch  tra>  tors  hi$  piajaty  doea  not  much  fear.    John. 

Icannot  conceiveth^t  /.rat/r e.sx(*^pokf  n  sei  uiiisl\)  was  in  any  age  a  tergt 
of  endearment.  From  the  present  passable,  ue  nui^ht  as  well  suppose  enemy 
(in  the  hi&t  line  but  one)*  to  be  a  term  of  endearmrnt.  In  the  other  pas- 
wee  quoted,  Lafeu  is  plainly  speaking  irouiCMily.    Tyuwh. 

Traditora^  a  traitress^  in  the  ItAliau  langu<i:;;e.  is  generally  usf  d  as  a 
term  of  endearment.  Fht  xneaiiiiis^  of  ifeW  is,  ihat  she  slut,!!  prove  every 
thing  to  Bert f am,  (Hir  aiicient  wriU'r>  delighted  iu  catalogues,  and  al- 
ways characterize  lovp  by  contra rictiiis.   Ste»  v» 

FalstaflF,in  The  Meny  Wives  of  Wind&or^^Ays  to  Mrs.  F.rd:  "Thou  art 
a  traitor  to  say  so/'  In  1  i^  iutervieM  witn  her,  lie  cer.ainly  meant  to  u^fe 
the  language  ofJove.    ^al. 

'  a  traitress/  It  appears  strange  that  Johnson  should  not  have 
discoTered  the  double  meuninu  of '  traitor !'  It  si.c{ni<ie^  not  only  a 
treacherous,  a  perfidious  person,:  t)ut  lajinttererj  mas  much  as  a  flat- 
terer, like  a  traitor,  may  be  called /a/a^  :  for  the  prf  cise,ihe  particu- 
lar acceptation  of  the  word  flattery,  Ufahe  praise.  The  French 
accordingly  say,  **  fxius  les  fiatteurs  s'-nt  trail r<!>/'  -*  You  are  like  a 
traitor  [flatterer]  but  such  traitors,  ^'c  *  is  an  expression  which  may 
BOW  be  understood."  You  are  a  traitor  [flatterer]  to  aay  so/*— ^l/trr^ 
Wiv€$  of  Windscr.    B. 

Hel,  The  composition,  that  your  valour  and  fear 
niakes  in  you,  is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,  and  I  like  the 
wear  well. 

is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing  ;  Mr.  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  a  virtue  of  a 
^9^dvihg  refers  to  his  uimblene'^s  of  flectness  in  running  away.  I'-hc 
phrase,  however,  is  taken  from  falconry,  as  may  appear  from  tiie  followr 
ing  passage  in  Marston's  faune,  1600:  ."  — ^I  love  my  horse  after  a 
journeving  easiness,.as  he  is  eahy  in  journeying ;  my  hawk;  for  the  good- 
veu  of  kit  wing^  4'C-"  ^r  it  may  be  taken  from  dress:  So,  in  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour ;  ^  I  would  h.ive  mine  such  a  suit  without  a  diiierence ; 
such  stuff,  such  a  ming^  such  a  sleeve,  &C4"  Mr.  Toilet  observes,  that  a 
good  wing  signifies  a  strong  uitig  in  lord  Bacon's  Natural  Hisfory,  experi- 
ment 866':  *'  Certainly  many  birda  of  a  ^oo(/  wing  (a^  kites  and  the  like) 
would  bear  up  a  good  wf  ight  as  they  fly/'    Steev. 

*'  A  virtue  of  a  good  wingy  and  I  like  the  wear  well/'  is  noosense* 
For  "  wing"  we  must  read  vigon,  a  sort  of  Spanish  wool.  The  whole 
shottld  run  thus-^The  composition  that  your  valour  and  fear  makes 
IQ  you,  is  a  vigon  of  good  virtue,  and  I  -like  the  wear  well.-^i.  e. 
Your  valour  and  fear  is  a  stuflTof  good  manufacture,  aud  I  like  tfa|i 
wear  well.  Without  such  reading,  where  is  the  integrity  of  the 
metaphor  ?  as  Dr.  Warburton  would  say.  Vigon,  wigtten  Vig'n— 
the  contracting  of  words  and  tlte  elision  of  a  vowel  being  veiy 
common  with  our  earlier  wrkers^  the  mistake  was  easily  madc^ 
Shakspeare  has  the  same  thought  in  All's  Well.  'The  web  of  our 
life  is  of  a  mingled  yam ;  good  and  -ill  together.'  Or  '  wing'  may  be  a 
misprint  for  mfng,  i.  e.  mixture.  The  word  is  common  with  the 
earlier  writers.  Either  reading  (vig'n  or  min^)  will  do  exceedingly 
mM.    Tb«  f^ro^tet  -*  wing*  shmild  by  no  means  stand,    B. 
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* 

Hd.  The  mightiest  spAce  in  fortune  nature  brings  * 
To  join  Ukelike$,  ap4  kisdjike  native  things. 
Im  possible  be  strange  attetapts,  to  those 
Thdt  V\eigh  tiieir  pain  in  s<»)se^  and  do  suppose^         v« 

WhathHth  been  ca[n not  be. 

The  7r}ijihtie4  s'pticc  info/ tune  nature  hrings 
»  To  join  tike  likes  f  and  khs  likentitiv^.  things, 

TmpbssAle  be  strange  attemptt,' to  tlhu 
That  wdfih  Iheirpmn  in  sense :  and  do  suppose. 
What  hath  ken,- 


•«<•«- 


All  these  four  lines  are  obscure,  and,  I  believe^  comipt ;  I  shall  pro];K>5t 
an  emendation,  which  those  who  can  explain  the  present  reading  'aro 
at  liberty  to,  reject. 

lirough  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 

Likes  to  join  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things; 
That  is,  nature  brings  like  guakties  and  di:9position8.<o  me^t  throu^  aoy 
distance  that  fortune  may  set  between  them;  9ht  joins  tben^  and  makes 
them  kiu  like  thinfis  born  together. 
The  next  lines  I  read  with  lianmer : 

Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 

That  weigh  their  pam  in  sense,  and  do  suppose 

What  ha^nt  been,  cannot  be. 
New  attempts  seem  impossible  to  those  who  estimate  their  labour  or  en- 
terprises by  sense,  and  believe  that  nothing  can  be  but  wkat  they i sec  be* 
ibre  them.    John.  ^ 

There  Is  do  necessity  for  alteration*  The  passage  is  siiffieienlly 
clear  as  it  stands.  New  attempts,  says  Helena,  appear  so  very 
difficult  to  most  people,  that  they  are  apt  to  imagine  it  is  impossible 
we  sliould  ever  succeed  in  them,  though  it  is  well  known  tluit  events 
or  occurrences,  equally  straiige  with  that  on  which  I  am  meditating, 
have  frequently  been  observed  in  the  world*  If  any  change  is  made, 
it  should  be  as  follows : 

**  Impossible  be  strange  attempts,  to  those 

*'  Who  wei^h  their  pain  in  sense ;  nor  do  suppose 

«  Wbal  hath  been,  can  be/'  .  B. 

King.  ;  His  honour, 

Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 
Exception  bid  him  speak,  and,  at  tbattime» 
His  tongue  obey'd  his  hand  j  who  were  below  him 
He  us'dtis  creatures  of  another  place  ;   /  T 

And  bow'd  bis  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranksi 
Making  them  proud  of  his  humility, 
In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled. 

His  tongue  obeyed  his  hand ;        ■ 
Bis  is  put  for  Us;  so,  inOthelh : 

■* '  J'        her  motion 

«  Blush'd  at  herself Z" ^instead  ofitse^.    St««t. 

'  His  tongue  obe/d  his  hand/  &c.  An  £ditor  of  Shakspean  shooki 
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not  only  be  acqoainted  with  the  several  meanings    of  a  wordrbut 
also  with  the  strength  o£  expression,  the  beaut}'  of  diction,  tiie  just<«> 
ness  of  poetical  images,  Sec,    from  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Stee- 
tens  has  spoken  of  *  its'  and  *  herself  we  are  to  suppose  that  in  his 
'Opinion  the  use  of  the  perwonai  pronoun  in  place  of  the  natter  k  to 
be  considered  as  a  fault.    '*  His  is  put  for  its  and  herself  instead  of 
itself.*'     Bat  he  must  be'  told  that  the  one  Ls  iipt  put  (at  least  not. 
erroneously)  instead  of  the  other.    To  shew,  however,  the  want  of 
taste  and  judgment  in  Mr.  .Steevens»  and  I  should  be  really  weary  of  > 
the  subject  were  tt  not  that  the  honour  of  Shak^peire.  is  perhaps  at 
stake  with  some  of  bis  readers-^to  shew,  i  say,  the  dt'iiciency  of 
'Mr.  Steevcns  in  these  particulars^  in  the  qualities  so  essential  to  the 
annotator»  I  shall  cite  a  passage  or  two  from  an  adinireei  author  (to- 
gether with  theX»bservation  of  Bishop  Louth,  in  respect  of  them)  in 
which  nouns  naturally  neuter  are  changed  into  niasruline  or  feminine^ 
90  ihdt  the  personification  becomes  striking  in  an  eminent  degree. 
"  At  his  command  the  uprooted  hills  retired 
"  Bach  to  his  placfe."     Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
**  Was  I  deceived  :  or  did  a  sable  cloud,        * 
"  Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  niglit  ?  " 

Milton's  Comtui. 
*^  Qflay^  DO^lessf^^n  be  acknowledged,  than  thut  lAcr'seat  is  the 
bo6oni  of  God.:  her  voice  the  barmotiy  of  the  world.''     1  i  ook  eh. 

On  these  the  learned  prelate  of  whom  J  have  spoken.remarks-^ 
"  Of  these  beautiltil  passages  we  nay  observe,  that  if  m»u  put  it  ^nd 
its  itfetead  of  Mr  and  ker^  you  eonfoandand  destisoy  theiiHages*  and 
redoce,  what  was  before  highly  poetical  or  rhetorical^  to  mere  prose 

and*  cpmoioa  dbeourse.'^    B. 

MukingtbemjmmdnfhisJnimilUyp 

In  their  poor  praise^  he  hui/ibled ] 

But  why  were  they  proud  of  his  humility  ?  It  should  be  read  and  pointed 
thus': 

— Making  them  prcud ;  &n<\  his  hwnilUj^, 
In  their  poor  praise,  he  humbled ^"^-^ 
i.  e.  by  condescending  to  stoop  to  his  inferiors,  he  exalted  them  and  made 
them  proud ;  and,  in  the  gracious  receiving  their  poor  praisey  he  humhtcd 
even  his  humility.    The  sentiment  is  fine.     Warb. 

Bvery  man  has  seen  the  mean  too  often  proudoi'  the  humilitxf  of  the  ^reat 
and  perhaps  the  great  may  sometimes  be'  humbled  in  the  praites  ot  the 
mean,  of  those  who  commend  them  without  convictiuo  or  discernment : 
thtSy  however,  is  not  so  common ;  the  mean  are  found  more  frequently 
than  tht great,    John. 
*  Malung  them  ftroud/  Sec.    The  lines  mast  be  read  as  follows— 
Making  them  proud  of  his  humility  : 
He,  in  their  poor  praise,  humbled. 
0^  in  this  passage  is  by.    The  meaning  of  the  whole  is  this.     **  He 
stooped  to  them  and  made  them  proud  or  considersble,  by  his  conde- 
scension; while  they,  by  their  jioiti*  praise,   were   unable  to  do  jus- 
tice, to  his  merits  ;  and  consequently  humbled  or  lessened  him  in  the 
pujblic  opinion /'     B.  / 
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^i^o;-.  TVhosc judgments  arc, 

Mtre  fathers  of  their  g:irmcnt6  ;  ivhose  constancies 
Expire  before  their  fashions. 

whose  j'id^nwnh  are 

JMerfJiitners  of  thdr  garments  ;     ■■  ■ 
Who  have  no  oUut  use  of  their  faculties,   than  to  hivent  new  modes  of 
dress.    John. 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  xShakspeare  wrote weer  feathers  of  their  gar- 
ments ;  i.  e.  who^c  Jjidormenis  arc  in<  crly  parts  (and  insignificant  parts) 
of  fheir  dtcss,  worn  and  laid  aside,  a^ feathers  are,  from  the  meei;  love  of 
novelty  and  rhiiiii!:e.  He  goes  on  t<i  say,  that  they  act  even  less  coi\siant 
m  theirjud;:ment.s  than  in  their  dre.^s : 

their  cnn&tunci^s 

Jilrpirt  hrfojc  thiir  fashions.     Tvnw. 
The  reading  ot  the  old  copy  is  supported  by  a  Similar  pas^ge  in  Cyntbc- 

line : 

"- -some  jay  of  Italy 

"Who^e  mother  was  her  painting ." 

'  Again,  by  another  m  the  same  play  : 

" >;o,  n(;rthy  taylor^ r;isrr'.l, 

*•  Who  is  thy  grandfather ;  iie  made  thobe  cloaths, 
"  Which,  as  it  >eems,  make  thee." 
Here  the  garment  is  said  to  he  the  father  of  the  man:-**- it]  the  teiU 
the' judgment,   being  employed   solely  in  inventing   new   dfessei,' is 
called  the  father  of  the  s^arment.    Mal. 

'  Whose  juderoents  are,  - 
'  Mere  fathers  of  their  garments.'  • 
'  Judofments  fathers  of  garments'  is  not  the  lantruage  of  Shak* 
speare ;  for  though  his  expression  is  frequently  quaiot  and  affected* 
it  is  nevernonseusical,  for  *  fathers' I  read  '  faiters"  Qht  old  word' for' 
vagrant  unsettled  persons)  transposing  and  pointing  as  follovs  ; 

'  Whose  judgments  are, 
•  Mere  faiters :  whose  constancies  expire^ 
'  Before  the  fashi<»ns  of  their  garments/ 
i.  e. '  whose  judgments  are  always  wmdering:  so  unsettled  that  tbeir 
constancy  expires  before  the  fashion  of  tbeir  clothes.'    Thus  tbe  ar* 
gument  acquires  clearness  and  cogency ;  wbicb,  with  the  present 
reading,  we  may  look  for  in  vain.  *  Whose  nwtker  was  her  painting/ 
[and  which  Mr.  Malone  brings  forward  in  illlistration  of  '  fiatherd  of 
their  garments,']  is  a  wrong  reading.    See  note  on  Cymb^line,  Act 
9.SceMe4.    B. 

Count.  The  complaints,  I  have  heard  of  you,  I  do  not 
all  believe  :  'tis  my  slowness,  that  I  do  not :  for^  I  know, 
you.  lack  not  folly  to  commit  them,  and  have  ability 
enough  to  inake  such  knaveries  yours. 

■  ■  you  lack  not  folly  to  commit  them^  and  have  ability  enMigh  iP  mBk$ 
tuck  knaverifi  yours.]  Well,  but  if  he  had  folly  to  eommU  them,  he  n«ith^ 
warned  knavery,  nor  any  thing  else,  sure,  to  make  them  lit  <mn  f  This 
nonsense  should  be  read,  To  make  tuch  knaveries  yare;  nimble,  dexlTOUS| 
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i.  e.  Though  you  be  fool  enough  to  commit  knaveries,  yet  you  hvre 
miickness  enough  to  cuinmit  them  dextenuisly  :  for  thiis  observation  was* 
to  let  U3  into  his  character.  But  now,  though  this  be  set  right,  and/F 
dare  say,  in  Shakspeare's  own  words,  yet  the  lonner  part  of  the  sentence 
will  still  be  inaccurate— jroN  iack  notfolh/  to  comritit  therti.  Them,  what> 
the  sense  raquiros  knaveHci;^  but  the"  anifccdeiit  referred  to,  is  complaints. 
But  this  was  certainly  a  negligence  of  Shak>peare*s,  and  therefore  to  be 
leflas  we  find  it.  And  the  reader,  who  cannot  see  that  this  is  an  inaccuracy 
wiiich  the  author  might  well  commit,  and  the  other  what  Uo  never  could, 
has  cither  read  Shakspcare  ver}*  little,  or  grratly  mispent  his  p:iins.  The 
principal  office  of  a  critick  is  to  distin<.'nish  between  tliosc  two  things. 
But  Vis  that  branch  of  critcis  fi  which  no  precepts  can  teach  the  writtr  to 
discharge,  or  the  reader  to  judge»of.     Warb." 

'  For  1  know  you  lack  not  folly  to  coniniit  the:n,  and  have  ability 
«nouv|i  to  make  such  knaveries  yours.'  A  mistake  in  respect  to 
'vours;*  and  which  appears  to  have  arisen,  not  from  t)ie  eye,  but 
the  cai,  the  transcriber  being  deceived  by  the  sound.  In  place 
of  '  your^i*  read  cures.  This,  with  a  sligiifc  transposition,  will 
set  nII  right.  *  You  lack  not  foUy  to  commit  such  knaverirs, 
and  have  ability  enough  to  make  them  cures.'  This  is  perti- 
nent and  charucteriitic.  of  the  hired  fool  or  Zan^,  who  has,  in  fact, 
more  of  cunning  than  stupidity,  in  his  composition.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
in  tills  latter  sense  that  wcare  to  conccive.of  the  •  foll^'  of  the  text; 
but  merely  impertinence,  absurdity,  *  Knavery'  is  only  mischievous 
trick,  tiot  dishonesty.  *'  1  know  you  are  aumciently  ridicuiou^^  to 
play  these  pranks ;  and  artful  enough  to  free  yourself  from  the  charge 
of  I  hem,  by  practising  otbcrs."     B. 

4 

Stetv.  Fortune,  she  said,  was  no  goddess,  that  h^d  put 
such  diiFerence  betwixt  their  two  estates :  Love,  no  god, 
that  would  not  extend  his  nvight,  only  where  qualities 
were  level :  Diana,  uo  queen  ot  virgins,  that  would  suffer 
her  poor  knight  to  be  surfirised  without  rescue  ia  tiie  lirdt 
assault,  or  ransom  afterward. 

— — Fortune,  she  iaid,  was  no  goddess,  ^c.  Love  no  god,  Sfc,  complained 
against  the  queen  of' virgins,  Sfc.  This  passage  stands  thus  iu  the  old 
copies. 

hote,  no  god,  that  would  not  extend  his  might  ortfy  where  qualities  were 
level,  queen  of' virgins,  that  would  suffer  Iter  poor  knight^  ^-c. 

Tis  evident  to  every  sensible  reader  that  something  must  have  slipt 
out  here,  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  context  i^  rendered  defective.  Thd 
steward  is  fpeaking  in  the  very  words  he  overheard  or  toe  young  lady; 
fortune  was  no  goddess,  she  said,  for  one  reason  ;  love,  no  god,  tor 
another ; — ^what  could  she  then  more  naturally  subjoin,  thiu  as  I  have 
amended  in  the  text  ? 

Diana,  no  queen  of  virgins,  that  would  suffer  her  poor  knight  to  he  surpri- 
sed taiihout  rescue,  SfC, 

For  in  poetical  history  Diana  was  well  known  to  preside  over  ehastiiy 
a$  Cupid  ovethve,  or  for/tme  over  the  change  or  regulation  of 'our  circnm* 
stances.    Taco». 
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This  interpolation  of  Mr.  Theobald's  is,  ]a.iny  epioion,  particu- 
larly faulty.  To  preserve,  a  conbiiiteucy  of  character,  Helena  should 
rather  he  made  to  upi)nii«i  Venwi  than  Diana*  Tiie  iorigiaal  teM  i^ 
certainly  right,     VVe  have  only  to  trani$pose  a  sentanee  or  two. 

'*  Fortiioe^  she  said,,  was  no  go<tdess,  ifiat  had  put  sveh  ditfenmc^fr 
betwixt  their  two  estates:  Lav^*,  no'j^d^  that  would  fi0t  «\tteiKl  hb 
might,  only  where  qualities  were  level!  This  she  delivered* ill  the 
most  bitter  tovch  of  sorrow,  thcit  e*er  \  heard  a  vif^in  cxcltiim  in. — 
Queen  of  vir^^ins  !  that  would  puffer  her  poor  koiisbt  ta.be  surprised^ 
v^ithout  rescue*  iu  the  fir$t  assault,  or  rauaom  iifif^rwaitl.  Tjusl 
held  my  duty,  Sccr    B.     .   , 

Hel.  You  are  my  mother^  m^datp  ;  'Would  you  were 
(So  that  my  lord,  your  son,  were  not  iiiy  brother) 
Indeed,  my  mother  ! — or  were  you  bgltli  our  mother^ 
I  care  no  more  for,  than  I  do  for  heaven, 
So  were  I  not  Ins  sister :  CWt  fio  oth^r. 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  breather?  . 

r ot\were  you  hut  hour  nHMhen, 

1  care  iiomore  for,  than  I  do  lor  hear^n^  .  ,,  , 

So  I  were  not  his  sister  i\ 
The  second  Ime  has  not  the  least  glimmering  of  Sffnse.,  Helen^by  the 
indulgence  and  invilatiop  of  her  mistrtsss,  is  en^oiiraged  to  discover  tha 
hidden  cause  of  her  grief;  which  is  the  love  of  her  mwirtss's  son ;  and 
taking  hold  of  her  mistress's  words,  where  the  bids  her  eaU  Iter  mtfhif, 
she  unfolds  the  mystery  :  and,  as  she  is  discovering  it„  emltoldenahevself 
by  thi<«  reflection,  \i\  the  .  line  in  question,  as-it  9VgU^  to,  be  f«^  in  « 
parenthesis: 

(1  can  noimrt  fear,  ilian  tdo  fear  hedr'cn.) 
i.  <B.  I  can  no  more  fear  to  trust  so  indulk^ent  a  mistress  with  the  secret, 
than  I  can  tt^ar  heaven,  who  has  s^y  vows  for.  its  happy  is&ue^    Tliis 
break,,  in  Jier  dibcovery,  is  exceeding  perliaent  and  fine.'    Here  a^hi  the 
Oxford  editor  does  bis  part.    Ward.  ^    .   -  - 

1  do  not  much  yield  to  this  emendation;  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to 
(lease  myself  with  an v  thing  to  which  even  my  own  j>ar^ality  caii  giv^ 
Ihe  preference.    Sir  Thomas  ilanmer  reads : 
Or  v^ere  you  both  our  mothers, 
I  cannot  ask  (or  moie  than  that  of  heaven, 
So  1 7/Trf  not  his  iister  :  can't  he  no  other 
^ay  I  your  daughter,  but  he  must  be  my  brother  f    JiiB2(. 
"  \Vere  you  ix)th  our  mothci*?^ 
*-*  1  care  no  more  for,  liian  I  do  tor  heaven, 
*'  So  I  were  not  riis  sister/' 
Thtere  is  a  designed  anibiguity :  I  care  no  morttfvr.  is^  I  care  os  fnyickfor 
— 1  wish  tt  oqually.    Farm. 

f  Both  OUT  mother^."  Incorrectly  expressed;  but  signifying 
wtrey&U  the  mother  of  both,  I  strike  out  the  note  of  inlec^ogatiov 
at  the  close  of  the  speech^  and  read  as  follows* 

—  wovilfl  yon  were 
Indeed  my  mother !  or  if  of  both  the  mother, 
I  care  no  more  for  than  you  do,  Yore  HeaT6»| 
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So  I  were  not  hb  sifter  !--^Can*t  tio  <Aher, 
Biit«  I  jour  dt«$ht«r,  he  iniist  bt  my  brother. 
Helen  mmt  not  be  made  to  say  by  y^y  of  qiic^oh,  **  can't  no  other!* 
for  this  would  <be  to  lav  herself  bpett  at  once  to  the  Countess:,  to 
brine  Umt  lady  prematurely  acquainted  with  her  views«'  CarCt  lt# 
^Arr,  i»  to  be  c<msiiiered  as  affirmative ;  it  is ;  it  must  ^e  so^  i.  e. 
•'  if  I  am  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother."  Tlie  \yhole  is 
purppHely  inwdivett,  yet  in  expectation  of  catchint^  a  gleam  of  hope 
Aom  the  reply  wbioh  might  be  made  by  her  mistress*  .The  mean- 
iii«  IB  evtdentiy  ihia ;  the  Countess  had  always  behaverl  towards  the 
woman  shf  is  addressing?,  as  her  adopted  chihl.  She,  therefore,  a^id 
jn  order  to  discover  by  Helena's  manner  if  what  has  been  reported 
of  her  be  true,  exclaims ; 

•*  God's  mercy,'  maiden !  Does  it  curd  thy  Mood 

**  T6  say  I  am  thy  mother !" 
To  this  Helena  replies ;  "  I  am  your  child  by  adoption,  but  before 
Heaven  1  assert,  that  were  yon  indeed,  the  'mother  Of  both  Bertram 
and  myself,  1  should  not  care /or  ^^[feel  no  anxiety  j  bat»  on  tbe 
contrary,  pleasure  in  it  as  you  do]  so  I  were  not  his  sister.  But 
this  negation  cannot  be:  if  you  are  indeed  the  piothei*  of  botli,  he 
b  of  course  my  brother."  We  should  here  bear  in  mind  the  pri- 
vate aentiment  of  H.  in  regard  to  her  passion. 

"  I  am  undone :  it  were  ail  one 

^*  That  I  did  love  a  bright  particular  star ; 

"  And  think  to  wed  it-- he  is  so  much  above  tnfe.*' 
Vbea  Hdena  says^  that  if  tbe  Countess  i^  md^hefto  bofb,  she  fnust 
herself  he  the  sister  of  Bertram :  it  cannot  be  other — Yti^  it  can  be 
Otiier,  returns  her  mistress,  you  may  be  my  daughter-in-laWL  **  Go4 
shield,  you  mean  it  not ! "  By  this  biter  ei^clainalkni  it  is  clear 
that  Helena  could  not  have  asked,  "  is  there  no  otlier  way  of  being 
indeed  your  daughter,  unlesa  Bertram  be  my  brother  ?'"  Had  she 
done  so;  had  she  asked  such  a  question,  it  would  hate  prOTed 
sufficieutly  that  she  wished  the  Count  to  become  her  husband.    2. 

Coufit.  Now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears*  heiid. 

Now  1  see 
The  mystery  ofyoum  4oveiines8y  and  find 
Your  salt  team*  head.] 
The  mystery  of  heir  loveliness  is  beyond  my  compreliension :  the  old 
JCquntess  is  saying  nothing  ironical,  nothing  taunting*  or  in  r^proacfa^ 
that  this  word  should  find  a  place  here;  which  it  coold  not,  unless  sarcas- 
tically employed,  and  with  some  spleen.    1  dare  warrant  the  poet  meant 
his  old  lady  should  say  uu  more  than  this :  <'I  now.^nd  tbeuiystery  of 
your  ereepmg  into  corners,  and  weeping,  and  pining  m  secret.*'    For  this 
rejEison  I  have  amended  the  text,  lonelhiess.    llie  Steward,  in  the  forego- 
ing scene,  where  he  gives  the  Countess  intelligence  of  Helena's  behaviour, 
lays. 

Alone  she  was,  and  did  communicaie  to  hersejfker  ostn  words  to  her  osfU 
ears,    Tbsob. 
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V 

I 

The  Ute  Mr.  H:U1  had  corrected  this,  I  belifive,  rigbtljy  your  lowlineu. 

Ty-uwb. 
I  *think  ThegbaM's  correction  as  plausible.    To  chua^  solitude  is  i^ 
njiark  of  love.    Steev. 

**.The  mystery  of  your  loveliness."  '*  Mystery  ofloveliness/'  saya 
Theobald,  "  is  beyond  my  comprehension  ;"  and  well  it  might. 
But  i&nefiness  is,  in  this  place,  poor  and  feeble,  nor  is  it  any  way 
deducible  from  what  tiad  gone  before.     I  read : 

**  Now  1  j^ee 
*'  The  mystery,  of  your  liveliness,  and  find 
**  Your  salt  tears'  head.'* 
LireTiness  nnist  not  here  be  taken  for  spi^i^ktlincf^s,  vipac{tu,hu% 
sensibility,  liceh/  feelings.  The  construct  ion  is  not  mjjsterj/oflireli' 
uess^  but  tlu  MYSTERY  ^y  reascn  oj or Jrom your  liveUytsk.^  "Of* 
is  by.     But  Itt  us  attend  to  the  iuimediately  preceding  words  of  the 
Countess :    "  Helen,  yon   might  be  my  daiigliter-in-law-—  Heavea  ' 
for'lefend  that  you  should  .mean  it !  Yet  how  is  this,  that  you  bc; 
eome  thus  a*ritated  at  the  names  of  mother  and  daughter?  XVhat^ 
pale  again  ?  Ha  !  I  now  discover  how  it   is  with  y<>n:  the.  liveliness 
of  your  feelings  proclain)s  your  secret."     H'*re  we  find  the  inference 
[that  Helen  is  in  love  with  Bertram]  naturally  drawn  from  her  be- 
haviour ;  ftom  the  confusion  into  whicii  she  is  thrown  by  the  arti- 
fice of  her  mistress.     B. » 

HeL  I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope; 
Yet,  in  this  captious  and  inteniblc  sieve, 
I. still  pour  in  ihe  waters  of  nay  love, 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still. 

Captious  nvd  intenible  Rieve.l  The  word  cnptioui  I  never  found  in  thi* 
sense;  yet  I  cannot  tell  what  to  siibstitute,  unlej's  cations  iox  rotUn^ 
which  yet  is  a  word  more  likely  to  have  been  mistaken  by.  the  copyers 
ihauu^ed  by  the  author.    John. 

Dr.  Fariner  supposes  capliqus  to  bc  a  contraction  o{  capacious.  As  yio- 
fent  ones  are  to  be  found  among  our  ancient  writers.    Steev.' 

**  Yet  in  thij  captious,  and  intenible  sieve."  "  Cnptious*'  is  thte 
same  a^  deceptions,  deceitful,  that  which  mocks  our  expectafioQ^ 
Strange  1  that  the  editors  should  be  puzzled  iiy  regard  to  the  word : 
than  which  a  better  or  more  expressive  of  Helen's  situatioji,,  is  o^l 
to  be  found.    B» 

Par.  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the  noblj^ 
lords ;  you  have  restrain'd  yourself  within  the  list  of  too 
cold  an  adieu :  be  n)ore  expressive  to  them  i  for  tliey 
wear  themselves  in  the  cap  ot  the  time,  there  do  muster 
true  gait,  eat,  speak,  and  move  under  the  influence  of  the 
most  received  star. 

Thevvear  ihemsehes  in  the  cap  of  the.  timc^  there,  do  muster,  trucgaUt 
4ic.]   The  main  obscurity,  of  this  passage  arises  from  the  mistake  of  a 
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siiTscle-  letter.  We  should  read,  inst^ftd  of,  do  mtfsfer,  to  ^fat^er.— Toweffi* 
them^elvet  in  the  cup  of  the  tune,  signifies  to  be  the  foremost  in  the  fashion: 
the  figurative  aih'ision  is  to  the  gullantrv  then  in  vogue,  of  wearing  je^v- 
els.  Hower«,  and  ti.eir  mistress's  favors  in  their  ci^ps — there  to  muster  true 
^aity  signifies  to  assemhle  together  in  the  high  road  of  the  fashicna.  AU 
the  rest  is  intelli^ihle  and  easy.     Waub. 

I  tbiak  this  emendation  cannot  be  said  to  give  much  light  to  the  ob-* 
SCTirity  of.th»-  passage.  Perhaps  it  miiiht  be  read^thiis:  They  do  tntater 
With  the  true  gaUe,  that  is,  they  have  the  true  military  step.  Every 
nan  has  observed  somethiusr  peculiar  in  the  strut  of  a  soldier.    John. 

''  Do  ii)uster  true  gait.**  The  pass^fige  appears  obscure  from  tli« 
word  "gait"  not  beii»ir  here  understood;  It  is  the  Freoch  gaite, 
written  fcaite,  without  the  accent;  Some  of  the  words  are  likewise 
mispiacetL  We  should  re*ad,  **  You  ha vo>  restrained  vourself  within 
the  list  of  too  coid  nn  adieu  :M.(*  more  expressive  to  ibem  :  do  mus- 
ter your  true  gatft'.  "Thfy  wear  themselves  iti  the  cap  of  the  tfaie: 
eat,  talk,'*  ^'c.  Tiiat  this  is  the  ri<rht  reading  wiH  be  easily  seefl 
wheu  the  whole  of  the  speech  is  considered. — **  You  use  too  much 
restrnint :  you  bid  thcni  loo  cold  an  adieu  :  be  more  expressive :  do 
muster  or  call  forth  all  your  cheerfulness,  your  good  humor.  Thej 
comply  with  the  manners  of  the  time  and  you  should  do  t])e  same.** 

The  pronouns  yovr  and  their,  and  also  the  adverb  there,  wei^. 
frequently  written,    and  even  printed*  y*^.      So  that  mistakes  in 
legard  to  them  are  by  no  means  rare.     B. 

Zfl/!  Now,  by  my  faith  and  honor, 
If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts  ^ 

In  this  my  lij/bt  deliverance,  I  have  spake 
With  one,  that,  in  her  sex^  her  years,  profession,     . 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amaz'd  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blanje  my  weakness :  Will  you  see  her, 
{For  that  is  her  demand)  and  know  her  business? 

Than  1  dure  blame  my  zreakness.]  This  is  one  of  S^hak/f  pearl's  perplexed 
expressions.  1  o  acknowledge  how  much  ^he  has  astonished  me,  would 
be  to  acknowledge  a  weakness;  and  tliis  X  have  not  the  confidejice  to 
do.    Steev.  /    ' 

**  Dare  blame  my  weakness."  "  He  has  spoken  with, one  who  ia 
her  sex,  wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amazed  him  more  than  he  dare 
blame  bis  weakness,*'  is  not  a  perplexed  expresnan  ;  it  is  nonsense^ 
4Ve  must  read : 

"  I  have  spoke 
**  With  one,  that,  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession, 
"  Wisdom  and  constancy,  hath  amazed  me  more 
"  Than  (blame  my  weakness)  1  dare—" 
He  would  have  added  tett  or  menticm  ;  but  not  being  able,  or  not 
daring  to  tell,  he  asks  the  King  abruptly,  "  Will  you  see  ber?  Will 
you  know  her  business  ?  "    B. 

•^^^^^^ 

Hel.  On  his  b«d  of  d^ath 
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Many  receipts  lie  gave  me ;  chiefly  one. 
Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice, 
And  of  his  old  experience  the  only  darling, 
He  bad  nie  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye, 
Safer  than  mine-o^ui  two,  more  dear. 

A  triple  eye,]  i.  e.  a  third  eye.  Steev. 
'  Reader!  Do  tiot  imagine  as  some  bave  dooe,  that  fkis  note  of 
Mr.  S/s  is  an  afFroDt  to  thee.  He  has  very  4i})Iv  explained  the 
ineairiDg'  of  au  expressioo  which  there  is  little  probfibithy,  tho« 
woatdst  ever  have  discovered  :  that  thou  onrutild'si  ever  hare  Mm 
through  even  with  the  aid  of  a  triple  e^*    B. 

Hel.  The  greatest  grace  lending  grace, 
Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  brir^ 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring ; 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp ; 
Or  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot  s  glass  " 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pa$s; 
What  is  infirm  from  your  somid  parts  shall  fly. 
Health  shall  live  free,  aiid  sickness  freely  die. ,  . 

'f%e  greaUtt  grace  lending  grace.]  I  should  botve  thought  the  repeti- 
tion oi  gtOQi  to  nave  been  superiiuous,  if  tbc  gvfce  of  gr^ce  hnd  not  oc- 
curred in  the  speech  witn. which  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  concludes.  Sict:^. 
'*The. greatest  gr^c^  lending  grace."  Mr.  Steevens  bv  talking 
of  repetition  '4nd  suj/erfluous  \n  regard  to  the  word  £T<rcf  is  evidently 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  expression.  **  The  greatest  grace 
lending  grace,^  is^^  •'  the  all  gracious^  the  AlMVoHtT  favoring  niy 
endeavour."  *^  Girace.gf  grace**  in  Macbeib,  is  likewise  (he  idl^grar 
cious,  the  ail-powerfyl. 

**  'Hiis,  and  wtiat  needful  else 
*<  That  calls  npoh  us,  iy^A^grj^'o/'g^tf^, 
"  We  will  perform/' 
i.e*  aided  iy  the  Omnipotent.     B.  '*  - 

King.  Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence,. 
What  dar'st  thou  venture  ^ 

•Hd.  Tax  of  impudence^ 
A  strumpet's  boldness,  a  divulged  shatne, 
Traduced  ^  odious  ballads ;  my  maiden^s  aaoie 
Sear'd » otherwise ; '  no  worse*  of  worst  extended/ 
With  vilest  torture  let  mv  life  be  ended. 

A  divulged  shame^  * 

Traduc'd  6y  odiou$  baltedi  ;-  niy  maiden'^  nmmt.  - 
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Sear*d  otherwise ;  no  Kors$  oftoortt  txtendedy 
With  vilest  torture  let  mif  life  be  ^hded,}  • 
This  passage  is  apparenliy  corrupt^  »ihI  iiow  (bail  it  4)e  jertiiied  ?  I  hav^ 
no  great  hope  of  success,  bui  something  miist  be  Uieci..    I  read  the  whok 
thus: 

King.  What  dar'st  thoa  venture? 
Hel.  Tax  oi  in\pud^)ce,  - 
A  strumpet's  boldness ;  a  divulged  shame, 
Traduc'd  by  odious  ballads  my  maiden  name ; 
8ear'd  otherwise,  to  worst  of  worst-extended; 
With  vilest  tortirre  let  in  v  life  be  6nded. 
When  this  alteration  first  came  into  my  mend,  I  supposed  HeletH^  t# 
mean*  thus  :  Fintf  I  venture  what  is  dearest  to  mc,  my  maiden  reputa* 
tion  ;  but  if  your  distruat  extends  my  charaqtcj*  to  Ute  worst  of  the  wortf^ 
and  supposes  me  sect rec/ against  the  sense  of  infamy,  I  will  add  to  the  stake 
oT  reputation,  the  stake  of  life.    This  certainly  is  sense,- and  the  lan- 
guage as  grammatical  as  many  other  passages  of  Shakspeare.    Yet  w 
may  try  another  experiment: 

F(e//r  otherwise  Yo  wtfrrf'of'wdrst  extendc'd ; 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. 
That  is,  let  me  act  under  the  greatest  terrors  possilde. 

Yet  once  again  we  will  try  to  find  the  right  way  by  the  glimnierfif 
Hanmer*s  emendation,  who  reads  thus  : 

—  my*  maiden  name 
Sear'd ;  otherwise  the  worst  of  worst  extended,  &c. 
Perhaps  it  were  better  thii8: 

*-niy  maiden  name. 
Scar*d;  otherwise  the  worst  to  worst  exten'dfd ;  - 

With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  bfe  ended.   *Jouifj 
The  great  difficulty  seems,  to  lie  in,  **  iV«  worm  ^f  io9rtt\MeMd» 
edC'  and  the  passage  is  evidently  cormpt.    I  therefbre  read* 

"A  divulged  sbanie, 
"Txaduced  by  odious  ballads  4  my  maiden  name 
**  Sear*d  otiicrwise ; — and  worse,  if  worse,  attended 
"  Witti  vilest  torture  let  mv  life  be  ended." 
i.  e.  I  wonld  subnnt  to  shame,  and  become  the  subject  of  tokmis 
ballads ;  my  maiden  reputation  should  be  otherwise  -seared  aad 
branded ;  and  if  aify  thing  can  be  uw*mv  or  more  dreadful  l^vtk 
tlik,  my  life  should  willingly  be  ended  in  torture.     S^ 

King. '  Methinks;   in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth 
speak;' 
Hi's  ppwerful  sound,  withio  an  organ  weak  : 

Meihinks,  in  tkee  some  blessed  spirit  doth  speak 
His  powerful  sounds  within  an  organ  weak  r] 
To  tpedtk  a  sound  h  a  barbarism :  for  to  speak  signifies  t9  utter  an  articn^ 
'   late  sound,  i.  e.  a  voice.    So,  Shakspeare,  in  Love's  Ijibour  Lost,  says  with 
"propriety.    And  when  /bn^ -speaks  the  voice  ijf  all  the  gode.    To  speak  tk 
sound,  therefore,  is  improper,  though-  to  utter  a  sound  is  not  i  because  the 
word  utter  may  be  applied  either  to  an  articulate  or  inarticulate.  Besides, 
the  construction  is  vicious  with  the  two  ablatives,  tn  thee,  and,  within  an 
H^mn  weak.    The  lines  therefore  should  be  thus  read  and  pointed  i 
Methinks,  in  thee  some  blessed  q^irit  doth  speak : 
Qis  powery'tt//  sounds  witbtQ  an  organ  wmL 
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Btit  the  Oxford  editiur-^iweuid  be  only  so  hr  beholdeo  to  this  emendatioo, 
as  to  enable  him  tu  make  seMae  of  the  lioes  another  way»  whatever  be- 
eoine  of  the  niles  of  criticism  and  ingeiuious  dealing : 

It  pogoerful  $ound$  within  att  argwi  taeah    Wa ab. 
If  we  change  the  order  of  the  lines,  there  is  no  longer  anj 
difficulty. 

^  O  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak  ! 

"  Methiuks  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth'Speakf    B. 

King.  What  impossibility  would  slay 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 

And  what  bnpo&sihUify  would  slay 

In  comwon  sense,  tense  saves  another  wayJl  i.e.  and  that  which^  ifX 

trusted  to  my  reason^  I  should  think  iinpos^itjle,  I  vet,  perceiving  thee  to 

be  actjuated  by  some  blessed  spirit,  thinK  thee  capable  of  effecting.  M41. 

"In  common  sense,  sense  saves/'  &c.     " Sense,"  in  the  second 

instance,  seeui^  to  mean  corporeal  JetUng.     B. 

Kifig.  For  all,  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  estimate  ; 
Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  virtue,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime,  can  happy  call. 

Prime!]    Youlh;  tlie  spring  or  iiiortiing  uf  life.    John. 
I  think  we  should  read,    \ 

"That  happiness  in  prim?  can  happy  call." 
i  e*  faaf^iness  in  the  greatest  degree.    B. 

HeL  Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  chuse  from  fortli  the  royal  blood  of  France  ; 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate         ... 
With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state : 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

VFif  A  any  branch  tr  image  o/'r Ay  state.]  Shakspeare  unquestionably^ 
wrote im/></^e,  grat ling,  i/w/^e,  a  graff, or  slip,  or  sucker:  by  which  she 
means  one  ut  the  sons  of  France.  Caxtou  calls  our  prinoc  Arthur>  that 
nobU  impe  of  fame.    Wahb. 

Image  is  surely  the  true  reading,  and  may  mean  any  representative 
of  thine;  i.  c.  any  one  who  resembles  yuu  as  being  related  to  yourfamily^ 
or  as  a  prince  reflects  any  part  of  your  state  and  ntajcsty.  There  is  no 
such  word  as  impage,    $r£i:v. 

"  With  t»ny  branch  or  image/Vdrc.  ^'  There  is  no  such  word  as 
y^ffnge"  says  iNlr.  Steevens.  A  truly  ridiculous  remark,  when  the 
writer  is  remembered  of  whom  be  speaks.  Impage  is  certainly 
fight.    B. 

Hfil.  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous. mistriSM 
Fall,  whea  love  please ! — marry,  to  each  but  one ! 
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.  Marr^9,to  tack  hut  oHe/j  I  cannot  understand  this  passagrQ^ It)  any 
other  soii^c,  than  as  a  liulicrous  cxplamatiou,  in  cuQsequtoce  ofu^tm^^B 
wUh  u(  une  fair  and  virtuous  iiiisitess  to  each  of  the  lords.  It"  that  be  soi^ 
it  cannot  belong  to  iieiecia ;  and  might  properly  enough  be  given  tA 
Paroiles.     Tvftwii- 

The  entire  speech  belongs  (o  Helena.  *'  But  one"  mcaa^  with 
tfR  exveftion  te  Btrttam,  She  would  insinuate,  that  l4rve  k  not 
to  givi*  liiin  a  raisftress,  as  she  bersielf  assumes  love's  power,  and 
means  to  la^  claim  to  Bertram.  There  should  be  a  comma  at 
^*  each."     B. 


Kitig.  She  is  young,  wipe,. lair; 
In  these  to  nature  she  s  immediate  heir ; 
And  these  breed  lienor. 

r She  is  young,  wiMffuir  ; 

In  th(se  by  nature  8hf*$  immediate  heir  ; 

And  these  breed  honor, 
9rh«  objection  was,  that  Helen  had  neither  riches  nor  title :  to  this  the 
iing  replies,  slie*s  (be  immtdiate  heir  of  nature,  from  whom  ^e  inherits 
youth y  wibdooB,  and  beauty.  The  thought  is  fine.  For  by  the  imm»Sete 
hikAv  to  uatiire,  we  must  understand  one  who  inherits  wj^qiom  and  bea\it^ 
in  a  supreme  degree.  From  heiice  it  ap pen rs*  that  j^ui^r^^  is  a  faulty 
reading,  for  that  does  not,  like  wisdom  and  beauty,  admit  of  ^ilSfbreot 
degrees  of  excellence;  thcretbre  she  could  not,  with  regard  tq  f A«i^,  be 
sam  to  be  the  immediate  heir  of  nature ;  for  in  that  she  wirs  obIy  joiht 
i*eir  with  all  the  rest  of  her  species.  Besides,  though  »iM/?;7A'and  beauty 
•Day  breed  honor^  yet  youth  cannot  be  said,  to  do  so.  Om  tlie  contrary,  it 
is  ufce  which  has  this  advantage.  It  seems  probable  that  some  fooUsk 
player,  when  he  transcribed  (iiis  part,  not  apprehending  the  thought, 
and  wondering  to  find  youth  not  reckoned  amon:^i>t  the  gbod  qualities  of 
a  woman  when  she  wa^  proposed  to  a  lord,  and  not  considering  that  it 
was  comprised  in  the  word  fatrf  foisted  in  young,  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
word  nitich  more  to  the  purpose.  For  I  make  no  question  but  Shaks- 
peare  wrote : 

She  is  good,  wise,  fair. 
For  the  greatest  part  of  her  encomium  turned  upon'  her  virtue.  To  omit 
this  therefore  iti  the  recapitulation  of  lier  qu^Uities,  had  been  against  aU 
tJie  Riles  of  good  speaking.  Nor  let  it  be  objected  tlut  thia  is  requinng 
aa  exactness  ia  Our  author  which  we  should  not  expect.  For  be  wh« 
doiild  reason  with  the  force  our  author  doth  here  (and  we  ought  always 
to  <Si8tingaish  between  Shakspearo  on  his  guard  and  in  bis  rambles)  and 
UlMStrate  that  reasoning  with  such  beauty  of  thought  and  propilety  of 
€3(preaai0D»  could  never  iviake  use  of  a  word  which  quite  dest^oved  the 
exactness  of  his  reasoning,  the  propriety  of  his  thouglit,  ^ad  the  ele* 
gance, of  his  expression.    Ward.' 

Here  is  a  long  4iote  which  I  wi9h  had  been  shorter.  Good  is  better 
tfaanyottitg,  as  it  refers  to  honor.  ^  But  she  is  more  the  immediate  heir  of 
nature  with  respect  to  youth  than  goodness.  To  be  immediate  heir  is  to 
inherit  without  any  intervening  transmitter  :  thus  she  inherits  beauty 
immetHately  from  nature,  but  honor  is  transmitted  by  ancestors ;  y<^th  a 
received  immediately  from  nature,  but  goodness  may  be  conceived  in  part 
the  gift  of  parents,  or  the  effect  of  education.  The  alttratioa  therefore 
loses  on  one  side  what  it  gains  on  the  other.    Jobk. 
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•'  Sbe  is  young,  wise,  fair."  **  Good^*  the  reading  proposed  by 
Warbitrtot),  is  in  effect  proper,  but  wrong  in  regard  (o  its  being 
mbstituted  by  him  for  any  expression'  that  appears  in  the  text. 
The  Bishop  says,  that  yeuth  is  inchided  in  the  word  **  fair,'*  and 
which  he  considers  as  signifying  not  only  ifoung^  but  bemttiful*  I 
am  of  «  totally  different  opinion,  nor  do  I  believe  that  either  yoarfA- 
or  bcauiy  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account  which  is  meant  to  be 
given  of  Helena's  perfections.  They  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  under- 
stood^ of  the  lady  though  not  set  dowji ;  but  it  is  of  her  moral, 
her  intellectual  excellencies,  that  the  king  would  speak.  By  ''  fair'' 
]  onderstand  hornstt  geod:  thus,  we  now  say  *'a  person  of  Air 
[good]^ character:  the  very  word,  the  very  sense  which  the  learned  - 
Minotator  coutcnda  for.  In  place  of  '< young"  I  read  sprung^ 
[horn.J^- 

'  *'  She  is  sprung,  wise,  fair ; 

^  Ii|  these  to  nature  she's  immediate  heir. 

**  And  these  breed  honor." 
The  meaning  is  simply  this :  "  Slie  is  born  with  ;  or  she  inherits 
from  nature,  wisdom,  and  goodness."  By  the  ^ords:  ''And 
these  breed  honor,"  he  wouUI  further  insinuate,  that  these  natural 
qualities  when  strengthened,  wlifu  increased  by  culture,  bring  to 
the  possessor  the  highest  reputation,  the  greatest  glory.  It  is  not 
adsrititious  honor,  nor,  as  Johnson  supposes,  that  which  is. derived 
ftroin  ancestors,  that  we  are  here  to  understand,  but  honor  wbicfa 
bas  its  scat  in  the  soul,  and  which  becomes  conspicuous  by  tfae'ex« 
jtrcise  of  wis<lom  and  virtue.  l*hese  Helena  has  to  boast :  and  with' 
these  her  parent  (nature)  has  endowed  her.  * 

Warburton,  who  has  nothing  faulty  to  answer  for,  in  respect  to 
his  comments,  but  too  much  haste,  has  here  unwittingly  embraced 
the  very  error  of  the  transcriber^  and  which  he  so  justly  censures: 
for  if  "fair '*  is,  iii  this  instance,  to  mean  ^inc^A  and  fefftiljf,  (J 
have  already  said,  and  in  attending  to  the  tenor  of  the  speech,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  admitted  as  denoting  either)  the  ob^fection  that  he  hat 
started  af^ainst  '*  young,"  is  evidently  fiof  founded,  or  it  is,  in  lactic 
lo  establish  a  distinction  without  a  difference ;  and  tliis,  by  tiie 
way,  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark  of  this  (as  I  yet  bold 
him)  most  distinguished  of  Shakspeare's  critics.  Mr.  Malone  ia 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  poet  wrote  honor-bom,  i.  e.  honora* 
biy  descended.  I  repeat,  it  i»  not  on  such  kind  of  distinction :  not 
on  title  ('^  it  is  a  dropsied  honor  " )  that  the  encomium  is  made.    B« 

King.  BeKeve  not  thy  disdain,  but  presently 
Do  thine  o^n  fortunes  that  obedient  right. 
Which  both  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  power  claims  ;   ' 
Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever^ 
Into  the  staggers* 
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^^lUnre  not  <h j  dfsdein,  but  presently 

**  Do  tbine  own  fbrtones  tbat  obedieiit  figbt.'*  > 

'*  Beliett  not  tby  disdain  "  is  much  too  feeble  an  expression  to 
i9;pme  from  tlie  p^n  bf  Sfaakspeare.  Tbe  passage  is»'  u6  doubt>  oor« 
rapted.    I  therefore  read  as  follows : 

"  tieleye  tby  bot  disdain ;  and  presently^^ 
}.e:"«KffA:^  ^  thy  intemperate  disdain,  and  ouickly/'    To  helwe. 
Id  old  language,  is  to  leave  iffy  to  throw  asiae.    Thfe  context  will 
Warrant  the  reading  which  t  propose.    B. 

Into  tht  itaggtrti]  One  ape<  ies  of  the  stagtifts,  of  the  honeB*  ajnmleaf^ 
il  a  ragiog  im^iatience  which  makes  tlie  anfmal  dash  himself  with  de« 
itnictjve -violence  against  poHs*or  walls.  To  this  the  allusion^  I  suppose^ 
is  made.    Jouw. 

'^  Into  the  staggers.^  Hiis  is  not  an  allusion  to  the  staggers  in 
horses.  To  Ae  Haggered  is  to  be  ^ferphitd,  to  be  wavering,  or 
irresolute.  The  king's  meaning  is  -that  unless  Bertram  a^reea^ 
to  what  he  bad  pi'opose<t,  he  vcmldf  by  his  conduct  towards  bim^ 
stagger  or  perplex  him  in  such  »  manner,  that  hi«  life  should  hence* 
forth  be  made  up  of*  nothing  but  uneasioessj  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty,   fi. 

.     Ki^.  As  thou  luv'st  her,' 

Thy  love » to  itie  religious  :  eli^e,  does  err. 

[  Exeunt  all  but  4^arolies  and  Lafeu* 

The  old  copy  has  this  singuUr  stage  direction:   "  Pdfulles  and  Lafeii 
atay  behind,  commenting  of  thin  wedding."    Stef.v. 
'  To  comment  m<:an3  here,  I  believe,  to  assume  the  appearance  of  per- 
aona discoursing,  observing,  1kc»    Mal. 

[Exeunt  all  hot  Parailes  and.Laleb.]  What  fhlre  is  that  can  b^ 
taikd  "  singular  **  in  this  stage  direction,  no  one  but  Mr.  SteevenSt 
I  beteve,  will  be  able  to  discover.  The  note  respecting  the  direc- 
tion indeed  would  be'termed  nnjgulari  had  it  proceeded  trotti  any 
otM  Ibao  himelf.    B. 

HeL  O  you  leaden  messengers, 

That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire, 
V\y  with  false  aim ;  itiove  the  still-piecii>g  air^ 
That  sings  with  piercings  do  not  touch  my  lord  1 

,  '  , . move  the  still-piercing  oir ^  .  ^    .      .      ' 

Thai  stingt  with  piercing. 
•The  words  are  here  oddly  shufBed  into  nonsense.    We  should  read  t 

— pierce  tAe  still-moving  air. 

That  drtgi  with  piercing, 
t.  e.  ilnpret  the  air,  which  ia  in  perpetual  motion,  and  ^ff^s  no  itijtlfy  pf 
liarcing.    VfjAv, 

The  old  copy  reads — the  still-^^ecWng  air«  .-  ' 

Perhaps  we  might  better  read  : 

—^tA«  still-piecing  ai^. 
i.  e.  the  air  that  closes  immediately,    this  had  been  proposed  alre&dyi 
but  I  ,fotyst  by  wboia    8ii«t. 
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•      » 

I  have  no  doubt  that  still-piecing  was  3h'akspeare's  word.    But  the 
passage  is  not  yet  quite  sound.    We  should  read,  I  belieire, 

rove  the  still-pieciitg  air.  . 

r.  e.  fy  at  random  through.]  The  aflhision  is  to  shooting  at  roversimxcherj^ 
which  was  shoeting  without  any  particular  aim.    Tyrw. 

"  O  you  leaden  messengers, 
'*  That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire, 
*'  Fly  with  false  aim :  move  the  still-i>iecing  air 
•*  That  sings  with  piercing." 
''  The  piecing  air  "  is  feeble  :  add  to  this,  that  tlie  construction  of 
the  passage  is  evidently  wrong — fbr  to  what  end  or  purpose  are 
these  leaden  messengers  to  move  the  "piecing  air? ''   A  like  ob- 
jection, must  be  made  to  the  old  reading.    The  sense  is  neither 
move  the  piercing  air,  nor  pierce  the  m&ving  air;    but  "  move 
leaden   messengers,   piercing  the  air  ever  and  only:    touch  not 
Bertram."  .  Read  the  lines  as  u.nder : 

**^  O  you  leaden'  messengers,. 
**  That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire, 
"  Fly  with  false  aim:  move,-— the  air^still  piercing; — 
**  That  sings  with  piercing;  do  not  touch  my  lord  !  " 
Thus  regulated,  the  meaning  is  clear  and  the  expression  forcible.    . 

"  the  air  still  piercing, 
"  That  smgs  with  piercing," 
&  not  altogether  agreeable  to  modern  ears ;  but  of  such  redupKor- 
tibp'Shakspeare  was  fond.    B. 

Dia.  Tis  pity  he  is  not  honest :  Yond's  that  same 
knave, 
That  leads  him  to  these  places ;  were  I  bis  lady, 
I*d  poison  that  vile  rascal. 

•"•-^Tond^^  that  same  knave^  • 
'"That  leads  him  to  these  plsLces.] 
What  places  f  Have  they  been  talking  of  brothels ;  or,  indeed,  any 
partfcular  locality  ?  I  make  no  question  but  our  author  wrote : 

That  leads  hitn  to  these  paces. 
i.e.  such  irregular  'steps,  to  courses  of  debauchery,  to  not  loving  his 
wife.    Tbeob.  ' 
The  places  are,  apparently,  where  he    ' 

— — brokes  with  all,  that  can  in  such  a  suit 

Corrupt,  &c.  Steev. 

.  *'  Leads  him  to  these  place&''  Theobald  is  right  in  objecting  te 
*'  places,"  but  paces^  (though  he  seems  indeed  to  have  caught  the 
Btnse  of  the  passage)  is  very  inexpressive  of  it.  I  have  little  doubt 
but  that  Shakspeare  wrote  plaises  (i.  e.  pleasures)  a  word  which  he 
has  coined  from  the  French  plaiu^  and  employed  it  subsf^ntively. 
•"  Yonder  is  the  knave  who  draws  him  into  these  pleasures  and 
whtcd  are  so  unbecoming  him."    E. 

Ber.  I  know,  thou  art  valiant ;  and,  to  the  possibility 
of  thy  soldiership,  will  subscribe  for  thee     FarcwdU 
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PouihiUfy  cf  thy  ioldkrsMp»]  I  will'  s^cribe  (says  Berttaih)  to  the 
possibility  oj  your  widiership.  He  suppresses  that  he  should  not  bejso 
willing  to  vouch  for  its  probabiliti/.    Steev. 

"  rossibility  of  thy  soldiership."  Mr.  Steevens  is  again  at  fauU» 
Bertram  does  not  insinuate  that  it  is  barely  possible  for  ParoUes  to 
evince  his  courage.  [Had  he  not  on  the  very  instant  said — I  knou> 
ihou  art  valiant?]  By  "the  possibility  of  thy  soldiership"  we 
must  understand — **  Every  thing  that  it  is  possible  for  a  soldier  to 
perforin,  will  be  found  in  thee.  Of  this  I  am  the  voucher :  this  I 
am  ready  to  maintain/'    B. 

Par.  Tongiie,  I  must  put  you  into  a  butter-woman  s 
mouth,  and  buy  another  of  Bajazet  s  mule^  if  you  prat* 
tie  me  into  these  perils. 

And  buy  myself  another  qf  Biijazet't  mule.]  In  one  of  our  old  Turkish 
histories,  there  is  a  pompous  descriplioa  of  Bajazet  riding  on  dk.mule  to 
the  Divan.    Steev. 

*' And  buy  another  of^  Bajazet's  mule/'  ParoUes  say^  that  his 
*'  tongue  prattles  him  into  perils.''  I  doubt  not,  therefore,  thU 
we  shouki  read  "  Bajazet s  mute/'  This  is  in  point;*  while  tfa« 
present  expression  is  ridiculous.     B* 

Dia,'  Tts  not  the  many  oaths,  that  make  the  truth ; 
But  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  vow'd  true. 
What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by 
But  take  the  Highest  to  witness. 

What  is  not  hofyt  ^h(d  we  swear  not  by.]  '  ^         '      . 

The  sense  is,  "  We  never  swear  by  what  is  not  holy>  but  swear  by,  o# 

take  to  witness,  the  Highest,  the  Divinity/'   Jhe  tenor  of  the  reasoning 

contained  in  the  following  lines  perfectly  corresponds  with  this;   It 

I  should  swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes^  that  I  lovM  you  dfefl^ly,  would 

Sou  believe  my  oaths,  when  you  found  by  experience  that  1  lov'd  yott 
1,  and  was  endeavourine  to^gain  credit  with  you  in  order  to  seduce.yoU 
to  your  ruin  ?  No,  surely^  but  you  would  conclude  that  I  had  no  faith 
either  in  Jove  or  his  attribiites,  and  that  my  oaths  were  mere  words  of 
course.  For  that  oath  can  certainly  have  no  tye  upon  us»  which  w* 
swear  by  him  we  profess  to  love  and  honor,  when  at  the  same  time  we 
give  the  strongest  proof  of  our  disbelief  in  him,  by  pursuing  a  course 
which  we  know  will  ofiend  and  dishonor  him.  By  not  comprehending  the 
poet's  scope  and  meaning,  Dr.  Warborton  hath  been  i-educed  to  the 
necessity  of  fathering  upon  him  such  strange  English  as'  this :  **  What 
is  not  holy,  that  we  bwear,"  to  signify,  "  If  we  iwe&r  to  an  unholy  pur* 
pose;"  a  sense  those  words  will  by  no  means  bear.  *'  Not  'bides/'  to 
signify^  The  oath  i?  dissolved  in  the  making ;  a  meaning  which  can  no 
more  be  deduced  from  the  words  than  the  former. 

As  to  the  remaining  words,  *'  But  take  the  High'st  to  witness,"  the^ 
pfaiinly  and  directly  contradict  ]>r.  Warburton's  interptetation,  th^tit' 
(9  utterly  impracticable  for  him  to  reconcile  them  to  it,  and  thertfore 
be  hath  very  prudently  passed  them  over  without  notice/'    IUt.   - 
••  What  is  not  noly,  that  we  s^ear  not  by, 
*'  But  take  the  High^t  to  witness/^ 


'< 
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WarbuTton's  change  of  **  by  "  into  *'  bides,''  is  not  only  imnecessiry 
but  faulty ;  as  Heatb,  indeed^  has  shown.  But  still  the  passage 
is  not  rightly  read.  The  lines  in  question  should  be  printed  inters 
FOgatively.    The  comma  at  "  holy"  must  be  taken  away. 

•*  What  is  not.  holy  that  we  swear  not  by  ? 

"  But  take  the  Highest  to  witness  1 "  [ 

i.  e.  '*  What  is  [there  of,  or  among  the]  holy  that  we  do  not  swear 

*by  1  Nay  do  we  not  take  even  the  Highest  to  witness  for  us  ?  '^ 

This  the  poet  has  not  very  clearly  expressed :  but  I  am  persuaded 

*  that  such  is  the  sense^    B. 

Dia.  This  has  no  holdin^Tr 

To  swear  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  love^ 
That  I  will  work  agftiost  him. 

Thu  hat  HO  holding,  &c.    It  may  be  read  thus  t 
— —This  has  iio  holding, 
To  swear  by  him  whom  I  atttMt  to  love, 
That  I  will  work  against  him* 
There  is  n»  consistence  in  expressing  reverence  for  Jupiter  by  calling 
bun  to  9ti€9tvciy  love,  and  showing  at  the  same  time,  by  working  ogaintt^ 
.   Aim  by  a  wicked  passion,  that  f  have  no  respect  to  the  name  which  i 
invoke.    John. 

To  swear  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  lo7)e. 
That  I  will  work  againtl  him.] 
This  passage  likewise  appears  to  me  corrupt    She  swears  not. 6y  him 
whom  she  hves,  but  by  Jupiter.    I  believe  we  may  read,  to  swear  to  ki^ 
There  is,  says  she,  no  holdings  no  consistency,  in  sweiaring  to  one  that  I 
ho€  him,  when  T  swear  it  only  to  injure  him.    Jouk. 

Helena  certainly  swears  by  Jupiter,  and  not  to  her  lever,  as  Dr«r 
JohasoD  supposes.    I  read^ 

•*  —this  has  no  holding, 

''  To  swear  by  him,  and  to  protest  I  love 
**  Whom  I  will  work  against,^ 
Tbe  immediately  pfeceding  lines  wili  show  that  I  am  right*    B» 

Dia.  I  see,  thcbt  men  make  hopes  in  such  affairs^ 
That  well  forsake  ourselves. 

J-fce,  that  men  make  hopes  in  such  af&irs.] 
The  four  folio  editions  read: 

make  rope's  tn  smch  a  scarre.- 

The  evnendation  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Rowe.  I. find  the  word  srcrrt 
in  the  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1681.    Stbev. 

Mr.  Bowe*s  emendatiun  being  entirely  arbitrary,  any  thai  is  nearer  ta 
the  traces,  of  the  unintelligible  word  in  "the  old  Mpy^  and  affords  ai  tha 
same  tiipe  an  easy  sense,  is  better  entitled  to  a  pliM^e  in  the  text   Mal. 

'<  Ma(ke  n^ies  in  such  a  scarre.'^  The  passage  is  undoubtiedly 
oomipt ;  but  the  reading  proposed  by  Mr.  Rowe  Is  poor  and  baM 
ttdeed  I  If  for  *'  ropes  "  we  read  ^apee,  and  for  **  searre  ^  seethe, 
both  which  words  were  easily  mistaken  in  transcribing  we  shall, 
I  believe,  discover  the  meaning  of  the  speech.  Ji^  is  j^,  and 
teathfi  H  it^jfurjf,    I  read. 
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V  I  see  that  men  make  japes  of  such  a  scat^>o  - 

*'  That  we'll  forsake  ovirselves/' 
i.«,  "I  know  that  men  are  apt  to  make  a  j«^st  of  ai^  I  i.jiil-.s 
liind  to  thiok  that  they  may  r^ly  on  our  weakness  forsuci    -^ 

This  is  the  language  which  awomao  of  virtue  may  well  o  ^'•|>- 
po^  to  hold  to  the  man  .who  is  endeavouring  to  seduce  her.  i.ut 
4he  following:  reading  may  perhaps  be  preferred,  in  which  (lie  orit;  -i 
word  *'  scar  "  may  remain.  It  will  signify,  however,  not  a  cliff  or 
roekf  but  hurt,  injury ^  the  same  as  acatkt,  -  ' 

**  I  see  that'  men  make  mopes  in  such  a  scar/' 
To  make  mopes  is  to  laugh  and  sneer.     B. 

Par.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister. 

An  egg  out  of  a  cloister.]  1  know  not  that  cloister,  though  it  may  ety- 
mologically  signify  any  thinf;  shutf  is  used  by  our  author  otherwise  than 
ibr  a  monastery^  and  therefo:e  I  cannot, guess  whence  this  hyperbole 
•could  take  its  original :  pertiaps  it  means  only  this  :  ''  He  will  steal  any 
tiling,  however  trifling,  from  any  place,  however  holy.*'    John. 

"  An  egg  out"  of  a  cloister."  «*  Steal  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister '' 
is  very  unmeaning.  I  read  :  ''  He  will  steal  an  Ag  (i.  e.  an  Agnes) 
out  of  a  cloister."  Such  abbreviations  are  common  in  ordinary  life 
^iDy  for  Diana,  Su  for  Susan,  &c.  &c. 

Agnes  is  the  name  of  a  woman :  and  figuratively  it  may  stand 
ibr  chastity,  vrhich  is  indeed  its  primftive  signi^cation.  parotles  would 
rtherefore  say:  "He  will  steal  chastity  itself  out  of  a  nunnery/' 
By  this  reading  all  is  liniform  and  easy.     B. 

HoL  We  must  away ; 

Our  waggoo  js  prepared,  and  time  revives  us. 

Our  waggon  i$  prepared,  and  time  revives  us  ]  The  word  revives  conveys 
,50  little  sense,  that  it  seems  very  liable  to  suspicion. 

and  time  revyes  us ; 
i.  e.  looks  us  in  the  face,  calls  upon  us  to  hasten.    Warb.    . 

The  present  reading  is  corrupt,  and  I  am  afraid  the  emendation  none 
of  the  soundest.  I  never  remember  to  hjive  seen  the  word  reuye.  One 
.may  a^  weil  leave  blunders  as  n^ke  them.  Why  may  we  hot  read  for  a 
shift,  without  much  t^ort^  the  iime  invites  tit  f  John., 

"  Time  revives  ps."  The  word  "  revyes  "  will  not  have  ibe 
Jiepse  that  Dr.  Warburton  has  annexed  to  it.    i  read : 

"  We  must  away 
"  And  time  revynes  us." 
4.  e.   j'  We  must  away ;  for  time  is  always  .stealins  fi^ni  as,  -or 
•bereaving  us  of  part  of  our  existence."    To  r^^R^^  m  old  English, 
It  to  bereave,  to  rob  one  of  a  thing,     B. 

Count.  My  Lord,  that's  gone,  made  himself  much 
sport  out  of  him  :  by  his  authority  he  remains  here, 
^hich  he  tlnnks  is  a  patent  for  bis  sauciness;  and^ 
indeed,  he  has  no  pace,  but  runs  iivhere  he  will. 
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So  ke  If.  My  Lord,  thafs  gone,  made  hbntelf  much  tport  oul  of  him  | 
by  his  authority  he  remains  here,  uhich  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his  sauci" 
%ess  ;  and^  indeed,  he  has  no  pace,  but  runs  where  he  tcill. 

Should  not  we  read — no  place,  that  is,  no  station,  or  office  in  the  family? 

A  pa^  is  a  certain  or  prescribed  walk ;  so  we  fay  of  a  man  meanly 
obsequious,  that  he  has  learned  his  paces,  and  of  a  horse  who  mo\fcs  ir* 
regularly,  that  he  has  no ;7/7res.    John. 

*'  He  has  no  pace,"  &c.  I  tliiok  "rwn«  where  be  will,'*  is  not 
tbat  be  goes  where  he  chooses,  but  that  his  tongue  rnns  [be  lliinks 
he  has  a  patent  for  his  saucineiis].  "  Pace"  ap|)€ars  to  be4he  latin 
pace  ;  and  used  by'Shakspeare  to  sijs^iufy  that  **the  fooU  or  down, 
the  Countess's  servant,  never  ceases  [he  has  popace]  fropi  utterin|» 
some  nohsense  ;  that  be  is  an  eternal  babbler."  1  he  context  will 
warrant  this  interpretation*     B. 

Enter  a  gentle  Astringer. 

Enter  a  gent  k  As  f  ringer  A  VevhQ.\>s  a  gentle  stranger,  i.-e.  a  straneef 
of  gentle  condition,  a  gentleman.  The  error  of  this  conjecture  which  J 
bave  learnM  (since  our. edition  first  made  its  ^ppcars^nce,  from  an  old 
book  of  Falconry,  1633,)  should  t^ach  diffidence  to  those  who  conceive 
the  words,  which  ihey  do  not  iindcr!»tand,  to  be  corruptions.  An  ostrin" 
ger  or  astringer  is  a  falcoiier,  and  such  a  chamcter  was  probably  to  be 
met  with  about  a  cuurt  which/was  famous  for  the  love  of  that  diversion. 
So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  We'll  e'en  to  it  like  French  Falconers**'    Steev. 

"  A  gentle  Astrjnger/'  This  remark  respecting  Editorship  is 
the  best  which  Mr.  Steevens  has  made  in  the  course  of  his  work. 
He  has  not,  however,  acted  up  to  it,  but  supposes  aFmost  every 
expression  to  be  corrupt,  when  he  cannot  tind  a  corresponding 
one  in  the  writers  of 'the  time.  Nay,  even  when  such  expression  i$ 
found,  he  frequently  errs,  sfnd  eE^regiou$ly  too,  from  not  knowing 
the  different  significations  of  words.     B.  . 

Lqf.  Sirrah,  inquire  further  after  me ;  I  had  talk  of 
you  last  night :  though  you  are  a  fool  and  a  knave,  you 
shall  eat. 

You  shall  eat."]  Parolles  has  many  of  the  lineaments  of  Falstaff,  and 
seems  to  bo  the  character  which  Shakspeare  delighted  to  draw,  a  fellow 
that  had  more  xvit  than  virtue.  Though  justice  required- that  he  should 
be  detected  and  exposed,  yet  his  vices  sit  so  Jit  in  him  that  he  is  not  at 
last  suffered  to  starve.    John.  / 

"  You  shall  eat.".  The  wU  of  Parolles  is  not  very  evident, 
liuless,  indeed,  we  are  to  explain  the  term  by  what  is  now  called 
/01c;  tunning.  Lafeu  (who  9alls  him  *^  a  fool,"  and  perhaps  rightly) 
does  not  insinuate  that  "  he  shall  eat  *'  because  his  vius  sitsjti  in 
him,  but  merely  from  a  principle  of  humanity,  He  woflM  not 
that  any  one  should  starve.    B. 

« 

Kwg*  I  aip  not  ^  4ay  of  season, 
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For  thou  may'st  see  a  sun-shine  and  a  hail    . 
In  me  at  once. 

I  am  not  a  day  of  seajos.  That  is  of  nnmttrrupted  rain.  The  word  is 
stiil  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Virginia,  in  which  government,  and 
especially  on  the  eastern  shore  of  it,  where  the  descendants  of  the  first 
ect tiers  have  beea  less  mixed  with  later  emigrants,  many  expressions  of 
Shakspeare's  time  are  still  current.    H£Nl. 

"  1  am  not  a  da^  of  season."  Why  must  "a  day  of  season  ** 
mean  a  dojf  of  uninterrupted  rain  7  It  appears  to  me  from  the 
whole  of  the  king's  speech  that  he  is  wavering  and  unsettled  iif  hig 
sentiments  respecting  Bertram.  He  therefore  observes  that  **  he  is 
not  a  day  of  season  ;  "  that  is  to  say,  that  he  is  by  no  means  fixed 
in  his  opinions ;  or,  in  cHher  words,  that  he  is  like  one  of ^those 
days  in  whicb  th^e  is  at  once  both  hail  and  subsbiue*  Hud  whose 
character  is  consequently  indetetminable.     B. 

Bcr.  Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  (fid  lend  me, 
Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favor ; , 
Scorned  a  fair  color,  or  exjpress'd  it  stoln. 

Scorn -d  a  fair  color ^  or  expressed  it  stoTn. 
Contempt  is  brought  iii  lending  Bertram  her  perspective  ^lass,  which 
.does  its  office  pro|>erly  by  varping  the  lines  of  all  other  faces;  by  ei»- 
tending  or  contracttiig  mto  a  hideous  object :  or  by  tspressihg  or  shewing 
iiative  red  and  white  as  paint.  But  with  what  propiiety  of  speech  can 
this  glass  be  said  to  scorn,  which  is  an  afiectjon  of  the  mind?  we  should 
read 

.  Scorched  a  fair  color,  or  express'd  it  stol'n ; 
i.  e.  -this  glass  represented  tlie  owner  as  brown  or  canned ;  or,  if  not  so, 
caused  the  native  colour  to  appear  artificial*     Warb. 

The  passage  is  corrupt :  for,  as  Dr.  Warburton  rightly  observes, 
a  glass  can  hs^rdly  be  made  to  Bcorn.    But  why  should  it  be  made 
40  scorch^  The  poet  certainly  wrote^ 
"  Scars  d  a  fair  color,"  &c. 

To  9^088  or  scorse,  in  old  language,  is  to  change.    B. 

Ber.  Noble  she  was,  and  thought 

I  stood  engaged. 

Noble  ^be  was,  and  thought 
I  stood  engSLgy.  * 

The  plain  meaning  is,  when  she  saw  me  receive  the  ring,  she  thought 
me  engaged  to  her.    John.     ,  t     - 

The  first  folio  reads — ingag'd,  which  perhaps  may  be  intended  in  the 
ssttne  sense  with  the  reading  proposed  by  Mr.' 1  heobald,  i.  e.  not  engaged  j 
»H  Shi^^peare  "in  another  place  uses  gag*d  fur  engaged.  Merchant  of 
Fentrey  Act  I.  Sc.  I.    Tyrw. 

**  Thought  I  stood  engaged/  *  Ingaged  can  hardly  be  used  for 
Mnengaged*    Perhaps  the  poet  may  have  written  ungaged*    B. 

^^^^^^^^^^^  • 

Laf.  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  ia  a  fair,  and  toll 
for  tlus.     Ill  none  of  bun. 


SSd^  ALL'S  WELL  THAT  l^NDS  WELL.  ACTi^. 

•  •  •  ^  ,      *      •  • 

I  will  htnf  me  pL  $pnrin*low  iii  a  fairy  and  toule  far  tkk» 
Vti  none  of  him. 
Thus  the  fir'^t  lolio.    Tl««i  second  reads : 

I  wilt  buy  rue  a  son  in-law  in  a  fairey  andiouU  YamfQrtkit*  VUmonif 
qf  him,  ^ 

The  reiding  of  the  first  copy  seems  to  mean  this :  Fil  bay  s^e  a  new 
json-iu-law,  &c.  and  toil  the  bell  tor  Uiis ;  i.  e.  look  upon  bint  as  a  dead 
man. — The  sexond  reading,  as  Dr.  Percy  suggests,  mayioiply:  1*11  bay 
me  a  son-in-law  as  they  buy  a  horse  iu  ^  fair;  toul  biro,  i. e.  enter  hio) 
on  the  tout  or  /o//-book,  to  prove  I  came  hoi^Uy  by  him>  aad  a^pertaU 
my  title  to  him.  i 

Alkulihg  (as  Dr.  Grey '  observes)  to  the  two  statutes  relating  to  the 
sale  ol'  horse*,  2  and  3  1  hil.  and  Maiy^  and  S^  IXis,  c.  12.  and  publicly 
tellintf  them  in  tairs,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  such  as  were  stolen,  and  to 
preserve  the  property  to  the  right  owner. 

If  the  reading  of  the  second  folio  be  the  trse  cne,  we  must  alter  t!i0 
punctiiation  thus :  ' 

<'  I  will  buy  me  a  son-tu-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  him :  for  this,  I'll  none 
of  him."    Steev. 

The  connmentators  have  totally  mistaken  >  this  meaning  of  f^e. 
We  must  read  and  point  thus  : 

"  ril  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair :  a  toule.    For  thia,  Fll  noiii^ 

A  tank  is  a  toy.    The  worfl  is  found  in  Cha9oeF.    Lafra  says^ 
he  mil  go  to  a  fair,  and  buy  a  toy,  a  puppH  for  a  spn-iu-law ;  li<^ 
tivill  faave  nothing  to  do  mih  Bertraip.    B. 

King.  I  wonder,  sir,  since  wives  are  monsters  to  you } 
And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  swear  them  lordship, 
Yet  you  desire  to  njarry, 

t  wmder^  ^rJ\    This  passage  is  thus  read  in  the  ^-st  folio ; 
'*  I  wonder,  sir,  jtr,  wives  ar^  monsters  to  youi 
f^  And  that  you  fly  them,  as  you  pwear  them  Iprjsliip, 
f*  Yet  you  desire  to  marry/' 
Which  may  be  corrected  thus : 

*•  I  wooder,  sir,  sinrf  wives  are  monsters,"  jic.^  ; 
The  editors  have  macte  it — ^*' wives  are  io  momtrous  to  you*''  ftod  ip  tb%. 
next  line— ftrfor  io  themf  instead  of— sit'^«r  them  lordship.  Though  tbt$ 
latter  phrase  be  a  little  obscure,  it  should^  not  have  been  turned  out  of 
the  text  without  notice.  I  suppose  lordship  is  put  for  that  protection^ 
which  the  husl^and  in  the  marriage-<;eremony  promises  to  the  wife. 
Tyrw.     '    "  '  » 

I  read  with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  whose  emendation  1  have  plaee^  in  the 
text    Steev. 

"  I  wondfr,  Sir."  The  seeming .prrbr  in  the  first  felip  is  noth]0| 
inore  than  this  sin*  i.e.  mce—in)perfeoUy  printed ;  $oth|d(tbei 
appeared  like  r.    B. 
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WHAT  YOU  WILL, 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Duke.  So  full  of  shapes  b  fitficy^ 

That  it  alone  is  high-fantastical. 

So  full  of  shapes  is  fancy ^ 

Tha^  it  aione  is  high  fantadicai. 
Hi^k  fantastical  means  fantastical  to  the  height. 
So,  in  AWs  Well  that  ends  Well : 

*'  My  high-repented  blames,* 
f*  Dear  sovereign,  pardon  me."  Stsev. 

.  '        "  That  it  alone  is  high-faqtastical/' 
Query  highi  fcmtadicai.    Ca^ed  (par  ^xoeUen^c^  u  the  Fk«Bcl| 
say)  fantastical.    ^. 

Sir  To.  He^s  as  tall  ^  man  as  aqy^s  in  Illyria. 

Am  tall  a^man.],   T(Ul  means  stout ^  courageous,       Steev. 

"TVill^  does  not  here  mean  stoui,  courageous^  but  great,  of' 
^eyated  mieOy  and  in  the  farther  sense  of  per/ecf,  accan^tish'd: 
TtkJ/eu  jlperfectus]  whence  Casaubon  derive^  taU.  This  interpret 
fation  gives  pleasantry  \o  the  scene.    B. 

Sir  To.  He's  a  coward,  and  a  coystrili  -  and  mil  not 
drink  to  qiy  niece,  t^l  bi»  brains^  turn  o'the  toe  like  • 


s 
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parish-top.     What,  wench?' Castih'ano  volgo;  for  here 
comes  Sir  Andrew  Ague-face. 

«  co^sti  i7, ]  i,  e.  a  coward-cock.  It  may  however  be  a  kestrii 

or  a  bjstard  hawk  ;  a  kind  of  stone  hawk.    Srir.v. 

A  coj^ril  is  a  paltry  grooni,  one  onl}'  fit  *o  carry  arms,  but  not  to  use ' 
them.  So,  in  Holinshed's  Description  of  Engl^md^  vol,  I.  p.  162:  "  Cob- 
itr€ls,  or  bearers  of  the  arnies  of  baruiis  or  knia;hts.*'  Vol.'  III.  p.  S48: 
"  So  that  a  knlghl  with  his  esquire  and  coistrell  wiiii  his  two  horses."  P. 
S7d»  "  women,  la^kies,  and  cuisiereU,  are  considered  as  the  warlike  at* 
tendants  on  an  army.  So  again,  in  p,  127, .-  i  d  2 17  of  his  liistortf  cf  Scot' 
land.  For  its  etymology^  sec  Coustilie  imd  Coustillier  in  Cotgrave's  Dic- 
tionary,    T(;LXET. 

A  *'  coistril'*  is  likewise  a  lad,  a  stripling.     It  seems  here  to  be 

used  for  a  milk>sop.      "  A  coward  and  a  coystiii  an  he   will  not 

'drink/' — i.  e.  A  coward  and  a  milk-sop  if  he  will  not  drink,  &c.  B. 

— • Castiliano  volco ; ]  We  should  yead  volto.    In  English, 

'  put  on  your  CastHum  countenance';  that  is,  your  grave,  solcm a  looks. 
The  Oxford  editor  has  taken  my  emendation  :  But,  bv  Casulian  counle* 
mtnce^  he  supp^^i^es  is  meant  mo'^t  civil  and  courtly  looks.  It  is  plain,  he 
understands 'gravity  and  formality  to  be  civility  and  courtliness.  Warb. 

OutilianQ  vo/(ro  ;  I  meet  with  the  word  Castiiian  and  Castifians  in  seve- 
ral of  the  old  comedies.  It  is  difhciilt  to'  assigt^  any  peculiar  propriety  to 
it,  unless  it  was  adopted  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  armada,  and 
became  a  cant  term  rapricioHsly  expressive  of  jolHty  or  contcmpu  JHe 
Aott^in  the  Merrj/  Wives  of  Windsor,  calls  Caius  a  Castiiian  king  Urinal  f 
and  in  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  one  of  the  characters  says ;  "  Ila ! 
my  Castiiian  dialogues !" 

Cotgrave,  however,  informs  us,  that  Cislillc  not  only  si^ui&cs  the  no- 
blest part  of  Spain,  but  contention,  debute,  Srabling,  altercation,  lis  sont  en 
CaBtiiie,  I'hereis  ajarre  betwixt  them;  and  prendre  la  Castille  pour  autniy. 
To  undertake  another  man's  ouarrel. 

Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  Castiiian  seems  likewise  to  have  been  a  cant 
term  for  a  finical  affected  courtier.    So,  in  Marston's  Satires,  1599  : 

«  ^- The  absolute  Castilio, 

^  He  that  can  all  the  points  of  courtship  shew.^ 
Again, 

*'  When  some  slie  golderi-slop'd  Castitto 
"Can  cut  a  mauor's  strings  at  primero." 
These  passages,  and  others  from  the  same  writer,  Mr.  Malone  supposes 
to  conorm  Dr.  Warburton's  emendation,  and  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  comment. 
Marston,  however,  seems  to  allude  to  the  famous  Balthasar  Castiglioni, 
whose  most  celebrated  work  was  II  Corligiano,or  The  Courtier*    $teev« 

*  Castiliano  vol.^.'  '  Castiliano'  is  not  put  for  a  Castiiian.  It 
stands  for  the  figurative  expression,  Castille^  i.  e.  $trife^  debale» 
*  Volgo,'  is  vulgar,  worthless.'  Castiliano  Volgo/ — **  This  is  all  idle 
or  vulgar  debate ;  for  here  comes  Sir  Andrew  lo  determine  the 
'  matter,  to  prove  by  his  manners  that  I  am  right.'*  That  this  is  the 
proper  reading,  the  context,  I  think,  will  shew. 

Castilio  as  used  1>y  Marston  is  evidently  the  proper  name'  [Casta* 
lio]  of  a  man.    B. 

Sir  To.  You  mistake,  knight :  accost,  is,  £ront  her, 
lK)ar(j[  her,  woo  l^er,  assail  h&:* 

Accost,  is,  front  her,  board  Aer— — 
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Probably  hoard  her  may  mean  no  more  than  dalute  her,  tpeak  to  her^ 
&c.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  his  TreatUe  of  Bodie$,  1643.  fo.  Paris,  p.  S53^ 
speaking  of  a  blind  man  says,  **  lie  would  at  the  first  abord  of  a  stranger 
as  soone  sts  he  spoke  to  him  frame  a  right  apprehension  of  his  stature^ 
bulke,  and  manner  of  making.**    Editor. 

*  Board  lier,  woo  her,  &c/  •  Board'  is,  in  this  place,  no  doubt 
the  .same  as  abord  (i.  e.  address)  as  fflr.  R.  lias  already  explained  it; 
though  he  seems  not  to  know  that  tlie  word  is  French.  It  should  be 
printed^  bord  or  borde, 

Aborder  ^lqu*un-^Xo  speak  to  any  one.    B. 

Sir  To,  -Art  thou  good  at  these  kick-shaws,  knight? 

Sir  And,  As  any  man  in  Illyria,  whatsoever  he  be, 
under  the  degree  ot  my  betters  ;  and  yet  I  will  not  coia- 
pare  with  an  <.ldman. 

andytt  I  a  Hi  not  compare  with  an  old  man.  This  is  intended 
as  a  satire  on  that  common  vanity  of  old  men,  in  preferring  their  owa 
times^  ind  the  past  generation,  to  the  present.     Warb. 

This  stroke  of  pretended  satire  but  ill  accords^vith  the  character  of  the 
foolish  knight.  Ague-cheek,  though  willing  enougli  lo  arrogate  to  himself 
•such  experience  as  is  commonly  the  acquisiti  n  of  age,  is  yet  careful  to 
exempt  his  person  from  being  compared  with  its  bodily  weakness.  In 
short,  he  would  say  with  Falstaff  ;>*<'  J  um  old  in  nothing  hut  wy  undxsr- 
Mtanding,'*    Ste£v. 

*  I  will  not  compare  with  an  old  man.'*  Mr.  Steevens's  explana- 
tick  stands  in  heed  of  an  explainer^  for  what  can  we  possibly  under- 
stand when  he  tells  us  that  Ague-cheek  *'  is  yet  careful  to  exempt 
hh  person  from  heing  compared  with  its  bod i I j/  weakness  T'  He 
further  observes  of  Sir  Andrew,  that  he  would  suy,  "  /am  old  tM 
nothing  but  my  understanding,**  that  is,  as  Mr.  Steevens  conceives 
of  it.  Mam  a  deep  fclloiv.  Be  it  so  :  ancl  of  some  men  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  they  are  old  in  every  thing  but  their  undrrstanding". 
Not  but  that  '  old'  pay  here  be  understood  in  two  several  ways :  it 
may  mean  old,  as  one  who  is  practised,  well-informed ;  or  old  as 
being  weak,  worn  out.  If  we  interpret  the  knight's  expressioa 
in  the  latter  sense,  Mr.  Steevens's  conceit  respecting  it  is  lost,  and 
if  in  ttie  former,  the  same  must  be  observed  of  mine.     B. 

Duke.  Some  four,  or  five,  attend  him ; 

All,  if  you  will,  fori  myself  am  best, 
When  least  in  company. 

■  I  for  i  my%elf  am  best. 
When  leaet  in  company, 
''  Nunpulm  minui  eolu$  qnam  cum  sdbu."  '  B. 

Clo.  I  must  catechize  you  for  it,  Madoha ;  Good  my 
mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 

*  My  mouse  of  virtue.'  What  do  the  Editors  understand  by  this 
expression  1  i  fancy  they  faaye  nerer  9sked  themselves  the  meauiog 
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of  it.  '  Moose/  liowever,  is  not  ki  this  place  the  little 
jBnimal  infesting  houses,  &c.  but  tlie  French  mottsse  which  signifies 
duNy  ht^ry.  It  is  here  used  subs tantiveiN,  (the  comma  must  he  taken 
#roui  virtue,  and  placed  at  mousse,)  '  of  virtue  miswer  lue'  is  *'  of 
goodness  an«$\ver  me."  The  (sense  of  the  whole  will  be  as  follows « 
'*  I  must  catechize  you  for  it,  Madona  ;  my  sweet  lack-wit,  of  goodness 
answer  me/'  1  his  agrees  with  what  hr  had  said  immediately  before^ 
*'  Mistaken  in  the  highest  degree  !"  By  which  he  would  insinuate 
that  the  lady  is  dull:  that  she  is  of  a  heavp  wit.  Ii^  like  manner 
the  figurative  saying  of  tlie  French,  '*  esprit  mousse^  a  dullard,  opr 
Stupid  person/"   6. 

,  Clo.  Now  Mercury  indue  thee  with  leasipg,  for  thou 
speak'st  well  of  focls. 

Ntno  Mercury  indue  thee  with  leasin2,ybr  thouspeak*tt  well  nf  fools  I  This 
is  a  stupid  blunder.  We  should  reacfTtvi^A  pieasine,  i.  e.  with  eloqueDce, 
make  tnee  a  gracious  and  powerful  speaker,  for  Mercurv  was  the  god  of 
orators  as  well  as  cheats.  But  the  first  editors,  who  dia  not  understand 
ihe  phrase,  »n<^t<e  thee  with  pleasing,  m^i^t  \h\s  foolish  correction;  more 
excusable,  however,  than  the  last  editor's,  u  ho,  when  th'is  emendation  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  would  make  one  of  his  own;  and  so,  in  his  Oxford 
iedition,  reads,  wilh  leoming ;  without  troubling  hiniaelf  to  satisfy  tlit 
reader  how  the  first  editor  should  blunder  in  a  wnrd  so  easy  to  be  under- 
stood as  learning,  ihongh  tb^ey  well  might  in  the  word  pleasing,  as  it  it 
used  in  this  place.     Warb.  , 

I  think  the  present  reading  more  hum^ous;  May  Mercury  teach  ikes 
io  lie,  since  thou  licst  in  favorof fools,    John. 

'  Now  Mercury  indue  thee  with  leasing.'  '  Leasing^  appears  to  be 
the  proper  word.  'BnXleasing  signifies  not  oiily  lying  b,ut  eaWnesf,  haj^T 
ness:  [it  ought  to  have  been  written  /e^svenj-and  the  latter  is  the  se^ 
required  here.  Olivia  has  not  uttered  any  lies  in  favor  of  fools,  on 
the  contrary  she  has  spoken  nothing  but  truth.  TJie  Clowu  there- 
fore says — M<iy  Mercury  make  thes  floppy,  since  thou  speakest  99 
praise  offoob.  Mercury  is  invoked  because  he  is  the  giver  of  peace; 
and  peace  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  happiness*,  if  not  happiness  il- 
.  self.  The  goddess  Felicitas  is  therefore  r^rescnted  by  the  ancients 
with  the  caduceus  of  that  Deity,  [Merouryji^  J^er  hand^as  emblema- 
lical  of  her  power.    B. 

on.  Look  you,  sir,  such  a  one  I  was  this  present : 
Is't  uot  well  done  ? 

—Look  you,  sir,  such  a  one  I  vf^  this  present :  is*t  not  pell  done  f  This  is 
nonsense.  The  change  of  tpas  to  ztf err,  J  think,  clears  all  up,  and  gives 
the  expression  an  air  of  gallantry.  Viola  presses  to  see  Olivia's  race; 
The  other  at  length  pulls  en  her  veil,  ttnd  says ;  We  fiiUi  dram  the  cartMm, 
and  sheio  you  the  picture.  I  wear  this  complexion  to-day,  I  may  wear 
another  to  morrow ;  jocularly  intimating,  that  she  painted.  The  other, 
vext  at  the  iest,  says,  "  Excellentfy  done,'ifGod  didnU:*  Perhaps,  it  m«y 
be  true,  what  yvu  say  in  jest;  otherwise  *tis  an  excellent  lace.  'TisiM 
grain,  &c.  replies  Oli   ia.     WaKB. 

I  am  not  satisfied  witi^  this  emendation.   Shk  says,  I  was  this  present, 
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iii9t«ad  of  saying  I  am  ;  because  she  has  once  shewn  herself,  an(f  peno* 
Bates  the  beholder,  who  is  afterwanls  to- make  the  relation.    Steev. 
LookyoUy  Sir,  siick  a  one  I  was  this  present :  lit  not  well  done  f 

*  Such  a  one  I  was  this  present/  is  nonsense,   as  Dr.  Warbuirton 
observes.     A  single  letter. added,  however,  will  set  all  right.   I  read» 

*  Such  a  one  1  was,  this  presents/ 
meaoiDg, — ''.Such  an  one  a5  I  was  when  your  lord  saw  me,   this 
presents^  or  shews  you,"  [unveiling.] 

'   Vio,  She  took  the  ring  of  me,  I'll  none  of  it 

Ske  took  the  ring  ofme^  VU  none  of  it.  Surely  here  is  an  evident  cor- 
tuption.    AVe  should  read,  without  doubt, 

She  took  no  ring  of  me  ; I'll  none  of  it. 

Fo  afterwards ; — ^  I  left  woring  with  fter,"— Viola  expressly  denies  having* 
•  ven  Olivia  any  ring.  How  then  can  she  assert,  as  she  is  made  to  do  in 
the  old  copy,  that  the  lady  had  received  one  from  her? 

This  passage,  as  it  stands  at  present,  (as  an  ingenious  friend  observet 
to  me)  misiht  be  rendered  less  exceptionable,  by  a  different  punctuation ; 
She  took  the  ring  uf  me ! — I'll  none  of  it. 
I  am,  however,  still  of  opinion  that  the  text  is  corrupt^  and  ought  to  be 
corrected^  as  above.    Had  our  author  intended  such  a  mode  of  speech,  he  '  ^ 
would,  I  think,  have  writfeiiy 

She  took  a  ring  of  me! — I'll  none  of  it.    Mal. 

•  She  took  the  ring  of  me.'  This  should  be  printed  with  a  note  of 
interrogation.  *  She  took  the  ring  of  met'  i.  e.  **  Does  she  say  she 
took  the  ring  of  me  ?  However,  I  will  done  of  it."  By  making  the 
circumstance  of  the  ring  a  question — an  illative  question,  as  t  would 
call  it,  ["  what  am  I  to  understand  by  this :  what  am  1  to  infer  from 
it  V^  the  sense  is  sufficiently  clear.     B. 

Vu>^  She  Riade  good  view  of  me  ;  indeed,  so  much, 
That,  sure,  methougnt  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue, 
For  shB  did  speajv  in  starts  distractedly. 

her  eyes  had  lost  her  tomgue. 

We  say  a  man  loses  bis  company  when  they  go  one  way  and  he  eoes 
«liotlier.  So  Olivia's  tongue  lust  her  eyes ;  her  tongue  was  talking  of  tb* 
duke,  and  her  eyes  gaxing  on  his  messenger.    Johk. 

«'Her  eyes  bad  lost  her  tongue.'  Dr.  Johnson's  explanatioii  i* 
banb,  and  certainly  wrong.  To  iese  or  loxe  had  aociently  the  sense 
of  to  puzzle.  Viola  says  that  *  Olivia's  eyes  had  lost  or  hs'd-  her 
tongue,'  i.  e.  that  by  gating  on  her  (Viola)  she  had  become  puzzled, 
confounded*  perplexed  in  her  utterance :  in  a  word,  that  she  spoke, 
l^y  starts,  and  distractedly.     B. 

Via.  Disguise,  I  see  thou  art  a  wickednessi 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 

'the  ffregnant  enemy^}  Is,  I  believe,  the  dexterous  fiend,  or 
onemy  of  mankina.    John. 

Pregnant  is  certainly  dexterouSf  or  ready ^  So  in  HamUt :  **  How  preg" 
.  nans  soipeu'mes  his  repliea  are/'    Svuv, ' 
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•  * 

I  do  not  think  that  *'  prefpiant**  in  thb  place  signiAes  iexieramt 
but  greats  powerful^  full  of  conMequenct^  The  '  pregnant  enemy'  is 
Cupid^  and  not  tlie  Priuce  of  Hell,  as  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to 
think.  ^  fi. 

Vio,  How  easy  is  it,  for  the  proper  false 
111  women  s  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms ! 

HoTfi  eatif  is  Uyfor  the  proper  false 
In  imnnea's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms  ! 
This  is  obscure.    The  meaning  is,  how  easy  is  disguise,  to  women ;  how 
easily  doeR  their ozpnfais'hoo:!, ' cntainrd  in  rhei^ waxen  chanecable  hrartM^ 
enable  them  to  assume  deceitful  appearances !  The  two  next  Tines  are  per- 
haps transposed,  and  should  be  react  thus  r 

For  such  as  we  are  made,  if  such  we  be, 
AtaSfOurfraiituisthecauiefnotrce,     John. 
I  am  not  certain  that  this  explanation  is  just.    Viola  has  been  con- 
demning them  who  disguise  themselves,  because  Olivia  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  specious  appearance.  How  easiy  is  it;  she  adds,  for  those  who  are 
at  once/)rrY?€r  (i.  e.  fair  in  their  appearance)  and  false  (i.  c.  deceitful)  to 
"  make  an  impression  on  the  hearts  of  women ! —  The  proper  false  is  cer« 
tMnly  a-less  elegant  expression  than  the  faLse  deceiver^  but-seiems  to  mean 
the  same  thing.    A  proper  m/dny  was, the  ancient  phrase  for  a  handtouie 
man.      Stebv. 

*  The  proper  false.'  What  there  is  so  very  elegant  in  thfe  expres- 
sion 'a  false  .deceiver,'  Mr.  S  tee  vens  alone  can  tell.  *Proptr  false/ 
however,  roust  mean,  not  9l false  deceiver,  but  on  the  contrary  a  real, 
an  actual  deceiver.  -It  is  the  latin  propriuS'-Te2L\,  genuine.  John- 
son has  wholly  mistaken  the  sense.     B. 

Sir  And.  In  sooth,  thou  wast  in  very  gracious  fooling 

last  night,  when  thou  spok'st  of  Pigrogromitus,  of  the 

'  Vapians  passing  tlie  equinoctial  of  Queubus ;  'twas  very 

food,  i'faith.     I   sent  thee  six-pence  for  thy  leman; 
iad^stit?- 

—J  sent  thee  sixpence  for  thy  lemon,  hadst  it  f  But  the  Clown  was 
neither  pantlei-,  nor  butler.  The  poet's  word  was'  certainly  mistaken  by 
the  ignorapce  ol'tlie  printer.  I  have  restored  leman,  i.  e.  I  send  thee  six- 
]tence  to  spend  on  thy  mistress.    Theob. 

I  receive  Theohald*s  emendation,  because  L  think  it  throws  a  light  oi» 
the  obscurity  of  the  following  speech. 

Leman  is  iVequentlyiiscd  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  Spenser  in  partioK 
lar.     So  AgH\i\j  in  llie  Noble  Soldier,  1634: 

"  Fright  him  us  he's  embracing  his  new  leman.'* 

yhe  money  was  given  him  for  his  leman,  i.  e.  his  mi  stress.  He  says  he 
did  impcticoat  the  gratuity,  i.  e.  he  gave  it  to  his  petticoat  companion ;  for 
(says  he)  Malvolio's  nose  is  no  whipstock^  i.  e.  ftfalvoUo  may  smell  out  our 
connection,  but  hi^  suspicion  will  not  prove  the  instrument  of  our  punish^ 
,ment.  My  mistress  hax  a  white  hand,  and  the  myrmidons  are  no  boltle-ak 
houses,  I.  e.  my  mistress  is  hands^ome,  but  the  houses  kent'bv  officers  df 
justice  are  uo  places  to  make  merry  and  entertain,  her  at.  Such  may  be* 
the  meaning  of  this  whimsical  speecn.  A  whipstot-k  is,  I  beltcv^,  the  handle 
of  a  whipi  round  which  a  strap  of  leather  is  ifcoally  twisted^and-b  tome- 
times  put  fur  the  whip  itself.    So,  in  Alhumazar,  1616 : 
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*' ■■ out.  Carter. 

"  Hence,  dirly  u-hipsloek.- "  Steev. 

'  I  sent  thee  six  pence  for  thy  lemon/  '  Lemon'  is  certainly 
wrong.  The  Clown  replies  to  Sir  Andrew,  that  he  accepted  the 
reward  which  the  Knight  had  bestowed  on  him  for  the  account  he  had 
given  of  Pigrogroniitus^  &c.  I  therefore  read,  '  I  sent  thee  six  pence, 
for  thy  Jemiua/  i.  e.  for  thy  story.  Lemma  is,  properly,  an  argu- 
ment or  preposition  assumed :  and  the  word  is  4ised  by  $ir  Andrew 
for  storj/  or  tale.  The  tenor  of  the  speech,  as-  well  as  the  reply  to  it, 
will  shew  that  tbi^  is  the  right  reading.     B. 

Clo.  I  did  impcticoat  thy  gratuity;  for  Malvolios 
nose  is  no  m  hip-stock  :  My  lady  has  a  white  hand  and 
tl)e  Myniiidons  are  no  bottle-ale  houses, 

I  did  itjipetkos^  Hic.  This,  Sir  T.  iianiuer  tells  us,  is  the  same  with  »ni« 
pocket  ih^  gratuity.  He  is  undoubtedly  riglit ;  but  we  miist  read,  I  did 
impeticoat  thi/y^'<iXy\\iy.  ^Thc  fcols  were  kept  in  long  coats,  to  which  the 
allusion  is  made.  There  is  yet  mUch  in  this  dialogue  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand.   John.  *  ,     ' 

'JPhe  old  copy  reads — "  I  did  impcticos  thy  gratiliify."     Mal. 

'  1  did  iinpeticos,*  &c.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  premise  that  in  tbcf 
prescBt  scene  there  arc  many  quaint  and  far-fetch*d  ex|>ressions ;  and 
that  it  is  the  business  of.an  editor,  in  endeavouring  to  elucidate  obscu* 
rities,  to  keep  bs  near  as  possible,  in  the  change  he  proposes  to  make, 
to  the  original  reading/,  but  always  with-a  particular  attention  to  the 
c<Hitext,  and  to  the  sense  and  spirit  of  his  author.  Instead  then  of '  im- 
petticoat  thy  gratuily'  as  set  down  in  the  modem  editions,  and  which 
is  wholly  arbitrary,  1  would  read  :  "  I  did  impetree  thy  cosa,  thy 
gracility,"  [the  grafiliii/  of  the  old  copy  directs  to  this  latter  word.]  Im- 
petrte  is  formed  of  t lie  latin  impeiro^  or  rather  of  the  french  impetrer  :, 
the  parficfular  meaning  of  which  is  to  gain  h^  entreaty  ^  but  here  used  in 
the  geperal  sense  of  to  get,  to  receive  Cosa  is  the  Italian  for  a  tking, 
a  trifle ';  and  graciiiti/  [slendemessj-is  employed,  "by  license,  for  a 
sienifr  donation.  We  now  say,  where  a  poorness  or  slendemess  of 
spirit  is  shewn,  this  is  a  very  slender  gift.  But  weiwili  now  consider' 
tke  whole.  *'  I  sent  thee  six  pence  for  thy  story,"  says  Sir  Andrew.' 
•*  had'st  ktV  to  which  the  Clown  makes  answer,  "  I  did  get  the  trifle, 
I  did  receive  thy  slender  donation/'  To  maintain  tlie  pleasantry  of 
tlie  dialogue, --this,  his  t'eply,  ts  put  into  |>ompous  and  aflfected  lan- 
guage, not  very  likely  to  be  understood  by  the  kTiight;  who  (while 
bis  gift  is  held  in  contempt)  supposes  it  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  kindness.  ^    . 

Without  such  reading  and  explication  the  fantasticalness  of  th^ 
characters  will  be  lost.  It  may  be  further  remarked  that  the  first  iky 
having  been  omitted  through  the  carelessness  either  of  the  transcn« 
ber  or  compositor,  and  '  cose*  being  joined  from  a  like  inattention  to 
impetree,  impetreease,  the  word  •  approaches  very  nearly  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  sound  to  impeticos,  as  received  by  the  later  editors. 
'  Qratilify,'  as  I  have  before  observed,  naturally  points  out  to  vmgrs^* 
eilitjf.    The  mistake  was  easily  made  by  sij^ceeding  printeni  but  it 
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wsf  not  to  eltty  to  set  it  right.  That  I  have  fidkn  on  tte  tm^  ited^ 
iog,  man^  circamstances,  I  think,  will  tend  to  ootifirai.    B« 

Sir  To*  My  lady's  a  Catalan,  we  are  politicians. 

A  C^UaianJ]  It  is  in  vain  to  seek  the  precise  meaning  of  this  temf 
of  reproach.  I  have  attempted,  already  to  explain  it  in  a  note  on  the 
Merry  Wiva  of  Windnor.  I  find  it  used  again  in  Love  and  Haner^  by 
Sir  W.  Davenaiit,  1649 : 

^  Hang  him,  bold  Cetaian,^  fh-tEv. 

**  My  Lady's  a  Cataian."  Nothing  can  here  be  understood  ol 
'*  Catalan."  Mr.  Steevens  observes  that  it  is  used  in  other  plays. 
I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  there  printed  in  mistake  for  Catatdem--^ 
The  people  of  Catania,  and  of  former  days,  being  remarkable  foi 
their  irregularities  and  vices.  The  epithet  "  base  Catalan,"  as  1  else^ 
where  find  it,  inclines  me  the  more  to  this  opinion.  With  respect 
to  the  word  which  Sir  Toby  means  to  employ,  it  woiild  appear  to  ha 
the  Catin  (baby,  puppet)  of  the  French.  The  knight,  it  should  he 
remembered,  is  in  bis  cups.  We  may  therefore  read  :  *'  My  Lady's 
a  Catin  a  a  ''  (stammering  as  if  in  search  of  some  other  scorniul 
term.)  "  My  Lady's  a  baby,^  a  puppet,  a  nobody."  This  agrees 
with  his  affected  contempt  of  Olivia  as  shown  in  other  parts  of  tha 
comedy*  In  fine,  this  reading  conveys  to  U4  a  meaniHg,'  and  even  a. 
good  one,  which  the  word  in  the  text  does  not. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  **  Catin— a — a"  all  the  letters  which 
compose  Cataian  are  found,  and  no  others.    B. 

Sir  To,  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches.  Sneck 
tip! 

Sneck  up .']  The  modem  editors  seem  to  have  regarded  thia  unintel- 
ligible expression  as  the  designatiun  o^  ^  hiccup. 

In  Hen.  IV.  p.  t.  Falstaff  says :  "The  Prince  is  a  Jack,  a  Sneah-cnp,* 
i.  e.  one  who  takes  his  glass  in  a  sneaking  manner.  I  think  we^igbt 
safely  read  meak-cup,  at  least  in^Sir  Toby's  reply  to  Malvolio.    Steev. 

**  Sneck  up ! ''  I  thmk,  sliould  be  written  eneb-up.  Stub  u  as 
old  word  for  ekeck^  or  rebuke.  See  Spenser. 
'  We  now  say  enub,  and  etuf-up*  When  it  is  remembered  that 
Malvolio  has  taken  upon  him  to  adhumish  Sir  Toby,  the  knight 
■nay  verv  natuially  call  him  sneb^up,  i.  e.  reprover*  They  ha've  not 
•  been  talking  of  drinking,  so  that  sneuk-CMp  is  hardly  the  word,    B* 

Mur.  The  devil  a  puritan  that  he  is,  ^or  any  thing 
constantly  but  a  time-pleaser  ^  an  affected  ass,  that 
CODS  state  without  book,  and  utters  it  by  great  swarth3- 

An  affection'd  o«.<.]  Affeciion'd  means  affected.  In  t^is  sense,  I  be- 
lieve, it  is  used  in  Hamlet :.  *'•  No  matter  in  it  that  could  indite  the  aa- 
thof  of  afectim,*'  i«  e.  affectation.    Stcev. 

*'  An  affection'd  z»,"  It  is  wrong  to  put  affeded  in  the  place  of 
qffeetwrutd.  The  latter  expression  includes  the  sense  of  tffedtti 
tMKi  aotfietlMg  wM^.  It  means,  a  foolish  fellow  who  is  in  lore  with  h^* 
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self,  at  the  lame  time  believing  tint  every  one  is  in  love  with  him 
too*  The  context  will  show,  that  I  interpret  the  expression  rightly. 
'*  Affection/'  in  Hamlet,  is  not  qff'eciaiwn*  See  my  note  on  the 
passage.    Ham.  A.  I.  S.  i.    B. 

Mar.  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that  color. 
Sir  And.  And  your  horse  now  would  make  him  an 
ass. 

Sir  And.  And  your  hor$e  ww,  4rc.]  This  conceit,  though  bad  enough, 
shows  too  quick  an  apprehension  for  Sir  Andrew,  It  should  be  given,  I 
believe,  to  Sir  Toby ;  as  well  a$  the  next  short  speech  t  0,  'tmTU  be  ad* 
miruble.  Sir  Andrea  docs  not  usually  give  his  own  judgment  on  any 
thing,  till  he  has  heard  that  of  some  other  person.    Tyrwh. 

"  And  your  horse,  now,"  &c.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  seems  to  forget  that 
fools  have  frequently  "happy  hits.  He  says,  however,  that  "  Sir  An- 
drew does  not  usually  give  his  onm  judgment  on  any  thing  till  he 
has  heard  that  of  some  other  person."  t  But  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  should 
be  told  that  in  such  case  (that  is,  if  the  knight's  opinion  is  to  be 
directed  by  another)  the  judgment  which  he  may  deliver  U  not  hU 
own,  h  is  the  judgment  of  the  other  person,    B. 

Sir  To.  Send  for  money,  knight ;  if  thou  hast  her 
not  i'  the  end,  call  me  Cut. 

Call  me  Cut]  So,  ip  a  Woman's  a  Weatherf;oek,  161^ :  <<  If  I  help  you 
not  to  that  as  cheap  as  any  man  in  England,  call  me  Cut/'  This  con- 
temptuous distinction  is  likewise  preserved  in  the  Merry  Wivee  of  Wind' 
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**  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gent]ewoman««* 
^  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail,  under  the  degree  of  a 
'squire."    Stekv. 

';  Call  me  cut,"  i.  e.  CaU  me  wfn0'bibber--^U  me  drunkard. 
This  is  highly  natural.  Men.are  very  apt  to  rail  against  the  vices 
that  themselves  are  addicted  to.  We  now  say  of  a  man  who  has 
been  drinking  to  excess,  that  he  is  cut.  That  Sur  Toby  means  to 
stigmatize  the  drunkard,  is  evident  from  a  scene  in  the*  first  act  of 
this  play,  in  which  he  says  to  an  attendant— half  drunk  himself— 
«  how  now,  mftf  The  meaning  of  ••  come  cut  and  long  tail,"  is 
tohiUy  different.  It  should,  however,  be  printed,  come  cirri  and 
long  taHle.  {Curtue,  latin  :  and  taille  french.)  that  is,  "  of  high 
or  low  stature."  vulg.  long  tail  or  short  tail.  i.  e.  Whatever  de- 
scription  of  men  it  may  be :  whichever  may  chance  to  come,  of 
whatever  size  or  degree.    B. 

f^O'  She  never  told  her  love, 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the:  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek ;  she  pin  d  in  thought ; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief, 

SUAK.  I,  Y    s 
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She  $at  likepatUnce  on  a  nuMumentf 
Srmling  at  grief.] 
Mr.  Theobald  supposes  this  might  possibly  be  borrowed  from  Chait- . 
cer : 

^  And  her  besidis  wonder  discretlie 
'*  Dame  Mcience  ybittinge  there  I  fonde 
^  With  face  pale,  upon  a  hill  of  sonde/' 
And  adds :  ^  If  he  was  indebted,  however,  for  the  first  rude  draught, 
how  amply  has  he  repaid  that  debt,  in  heightening  the  picture !  How 
much  does  the  green  and  yellow  melanchbly  tianscend  the  old  bard's  pah 
face ;  the  monumeni  his  hul  of  aand.** — I  hope  this  critic  does  not  imagine 
Shakspeare  meant  to  give  us  a  picture  of  the  face  of  patience,  by  his 
green  and  yellow  melancholy;  because,  he  says,  it  transcends  the  po/r 
face  of  patience  given  us  bv  Chaucer.  To  throw  patience  into  a  nt  of 
melancholy,  would  be  indeea  very  extraordinaiy.  Tne  green  and  yellam 
then  belonged  not  to  patiencey  but  to  her  who  tai  like  p&ienra.  To  give 
patience  a  pale  Jace  waa  proper  :•  and  bad  Shakspeare  described  Aer,  he 
ilad  done  it  as  Chaucer  did.  But  Shakspeare  la  speaking  of  a  marble 
statue  oi patience;  Chaucer,  of  patience  herself.  And  the  two  represen- 
tations or  her,  are  in  quite  dinerent  views.  Olir  poet,  speaking  of  a 
despairing  lover,  judiciously  comparer  her  to  tMi^»enr<  exercised  on  the 
death  ornieuds  and  relations ;' which  affords  him  the  beautiful  picture 
of  patience  on  £r  monument.  The  old  bard  speaking  of  puiienee  herself^ 
directly,  and  not  by  comparison,  as  judiciously  draws  her -ui  that  cir* 
cumstance  where  she  is  most  exercised,  and  has  occasion  for  dl  her  vir- 
tue ;  that  is  to  say,  upder  the  losset  of  s/upwreck^  And  now  we  see  why 
,  she  is  represented  as  iilting  on  a  hill  of  eandy  to  design  the  scene  to  be 
the  sea-shore.  It  is  £nely  imagined ;  and  one  of  the  nable  simplicitiea 
^f  that  admirable  poet.  But  the  critic  thought,  in  goed  earnest,  that 
Chaucer's  invention  was  so  barren,  and  his  imagination  so  beggarly*, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  be  at  the  charge  of  a  monument  ibr  his  g^dess, 
hut  left  her, 'like  a  stroller,  sunning  herself  upoa  a  heap  of  san<L 
Warb. 

*    ,Sfie  sat,  Uke'patience  on  a  monument, 

SmilinM  of  Sr*^'!  ^o  ^^  <^ur  author's  i^pe  of  Lucreee, 
"So  milct,  that  Patience  itenCd  to  tcorn  lut  woes" 
In  the  passage  in  the  text,  our  author,  I  believe,  meant  to  personify 
Grief  as  well  as  Patience ;  for  we  can  sAircely  understand  "  at  grief "" 
to  mean  **in  grief:'*  as  no  statuary  could,  I  imagine,  form  a  counte* 
nanoe  in  which  smiles  and  grief  should  be  at  once  expressed.  Perhaps 
Shakspeare  boi^wed  his  imagery  from  some  ancient  monument,  on 
which  these  two  figures  were  represented.    M^t. 

*''And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy,^  &c. 
This  is  a  generally  admired  passage.  I  yet  suapect  that  it  ia 
corrupted.  The  epithet  descriptive  of  the  kue  of  melaocholya 
should  be  either  pdk  or  black.  "  Green  and  yellow  *'  are  very 
inapplicable.  But  it  is  not  of  color  :  it  is  not  of  bodify  offuar^ 
ance,  but  mental  qffecti&n  that  Viola  speaks.  The  first  is  auffi- 
eiently  marked  by 

**  She  let  concealment  like  a  wonn  i'tfae  bud» 
*'  Feed  on  her  damask  cheek." 
Instead  of  **  a  green  and  yellow,'^  theo  I  weold  read  efgrem  vai 
kaUaWf-^not  only  as  being  highly  significant  in  themselves,  but 
Impropriate  and  nicely  suiting  with  the  cottfexi    Agrem  (io  ol4 
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laDguage)  is  etnUemted:  restgmei  t6s  pbaud. — Hf/bn^U  faei0 
used  for  pure,  tahU-Uke,  [J^is  Sax.  holy.]  The  A  in  the  latter 
wordy  will,  wheD  turned,  appetr  like  5r,  and  the  «  io  yellow  haviiig 
a  hani  sound,  the  mistake  was  easily  made.  It  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  h<ywever,  that  keilaw  with  the  earlier  writers  is  a  subatan- 
tive  and  made  use  of  to'  signify  a  aaint.  But  "  hallow ''  should 
not  here  be  objected  to  by  reason  that  lilfre  is  no  txampk  of  it,  as 
an  epithet.  Shakspeare  frequently  employq  a  substantive  a^l^c- 
.timely,  and  vice  versa ;  and  that  too,  with  a  happiness  peculiar  to 
himself.    Read : 

**  She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment  like  a  ^onn  i'  th'  bud. 
Feed  on  her  daroaak  cheek  :  she  pin'd  in  thought ; 
And  with  agrein  and  hallow  melancholy^ 
^be  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument^  , 

Smiling  at  grief." 
The  sense  is :  *'  She  evinced  perfect  calmness  A  contented,  pure^ 
tellgious  kind  of  melancholy  (and  not  a  morbid  affection)  had  pos- 
session of  her.*'  This  is  eminently  beautiful:  a  just  and  striking 
picture  of  that  mind  which  has  oause  for  sorrow^  but  which,  from 
not  being  altogether  hopefeee,  is  consequently  without  tumult :  aad 
Ibis  the  more  especially,  as  it  is  influenced  by  virtue.  With  re- 
spect to  "  patience  on  a  monument,"  i  do  not  consider  it  as  spoken 
of  a  marble  statue,  but  of  Patience'  self.  .  ^  She  (Viola)  sat  as 
Patience  would  sit  on  a  monument :  **  for  strengthened  by  religion 
and  philosophy,  it  is  presumed  of  patience,  that  she  would  appear 
smiling  at. sight  of  the.  tomb  :  at  that,  in  short,  which  ordinarily 
js  seen  to  occasion  dejection,  and  when  visiting  the  mansions  of  the 
dead.  It  is  remarkable  that  Rowe,  when  citing  this  passage,  and 
when  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  Shakspeare's  imagery,  has  omitted 

.  *'  And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy.*' 
He  saw,  as  we  may  suppose,  (coloring  still  understood  by  him) 
that  tlie  representation  was  not  in  nature ;  and  though  he  must 
have  known  that  the  epithet  pak  or  biack  was,  as  I  have  just 
remarked,  sufficiently  suited  to  melancholy :  yet  as  these  epithets 
were  every  way  unlike  to 'those  in  the  text,  he  did  not  venture  to 
make  use  of  them.  None  other,  however,  occurred  to  him^  and  the 
line  was  accordingly  struck  out. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  for  a  moment,  that  it  is  feally  the  tittcte 
of  melancholy  that  are  intended  to  be  shown.  This  admitted,  we 
may  fairly  and  properly  try  the  expression  of  the  poet,  by  the  ex- 
pression of  the  painter :  for  that  the  latter  is  able  to  seize  or  repre- 
sent on  his  canvas  every  thing  that  is  tangible,  with  ever^  thing 
that  is  perceptible  by  the  eye  is  certain ;  all  delineations  of  visible 
iiature  being  common  to  both.  I  say  visible,  for  it  must  be  remem* 
bered  of  the  painter  that  it  is  materiate,  and  not  intellectnal  pro- 
perties that  he  has  power  to  show.  He  cannot,  like  the  poet,  call 
forth  the  sotd,  the  immortal  spirit  (if  the  language  be  permitted 
me)  at  once  to  our  view :  he  can  only  so  far  express  a  passion  or 
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afieptioD  as  to  enable  us  to  fcrm  some  idea,  some  conceptioB  of  \m 
design.  In  a  word,  to  bring  us  acquainted  witb  tcntaerta/  lutfttre  ■ 
impossible  to  his  art:  and  even  with  respect  to  |Mirftctc2cr  nature, 
'he  can  in  many  instances  only  make  her  known  to  us  by  signs 
imperftct;  Imperfect^  as  falling  infinitely  short  of  those  which 
'we  distinguish  by  the  name  of  wards*  *  For  example :  if  the  paint- 
er's intention  be  to  represent  melancholy,  he  has  no  other  way  of 
doing  it  but  by  a  daeeted  air.  Mixed  melancholy,  or  such  as  I 
'  have  already  spoken  of,  he  is  unable  to  depict.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  from  the  beauty  or  excellence  of  his  penc^,  we  may  figure 
these  qualities  to  ourselves :  but  H  is  the  Poet,  I  repeat,  who  alone 
can  give  them  reality»  or  as  I  would  call  it,  life:  and  thus  it  is  that 
his  exhibitions  have  so  great  a  superiority  over  all  other  imitative 
arts.  But,  as  before  proposed,  let  us  see  if  the  poet's  coloring  be 
true:  that  is,  as  it  at  present  stands.  Let  us  try  it,  by  tfie  prac- 
tice of  the  painter :  and  this,  as  it  is  of  appearoMtt  that  we  speak, 
is  surely  a  clear  and  determinate  mode.  Nature  and  Sbakspeare  are 
confessedlv  the  same.  -  The  artist,  then,  is  to  copy  the  poet ;  and 
he  accordingly  in  his  picture  of  melancholy  depaiuts  her  by  greem 
and  ytfhw  tints.  /Ztniw  teneatie?  or  will  it  be  acknowledged  that 
these  tints  are  suitable  to  the  character  1  lu  fine,  will  it  be  said 
that  they  convey  to  us  a  just  and  faithful  idea  of  the  object  he 
means  to  pourtray  ?    B.  , 

Mai.  There  is  an  example  for't ;   the  lady  of  the 
strachy  married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe. 

The  Lady  of  the  Strachy.]  We  should  read  2Va<%,  i.  e.  Thrace  ;  -for 
80  the  old  £nglish  writers  called  it.  Mandeville  says :  *^  As  Trachye 
and  Macedoigne,  of  the  n>hich  AlUandcespas  kyng/*  It  was  common  to 
use  the  article  the  before  names  of  places :  and  this  was  no  improper 
instance,  where  the  scene  was  in  lUyria.    Ware.   . 

What  we  should  read  is  hard  to  say.  Here  is  an  allusion  to  some  old 
story  which  I  have  not  yet  discovered.    John. 

."    Perhaps  a  letter  has  been  misplaced,  and  we  ought  to  read-^i/arcAy  / 
1.  e.  the  room  in  which  linen  ^mderwent  the  once  most  complicated  ope- 
ration of  starching,    I  do  not  know  that  such  a  word  exists ;  and  yet  it 
would  not  be  unanalogically  formed  from  the  substantive  starch.    In 
Harsnett^s  Declaration^  1603,  we,  meet  with  •*  a  yeoman  of  the  sprucfry  ;  *• 
i.  e.  wardrobe ;  and  in  the  Northvmberiand  Household  Bookf  nursery  is 
•pelti  tuircy.    Starchy^  therefore,  for  starchery  may  be  admitted.    In 
'Monieo  and  JuUety  the  place  where  poi/f  was  made,  is  called  the  |7as#ry. 
Ithe  Udy  who  had  the  care  of  the  fmen  may  be  significantly  opposed  to 
the  yeoman^  i.  e.  an  inferior  officer  of  the  wardrobe.    While  the  five  dif- 
ferent colored  starches  were  worn,  such  a  term  might  have  been  current. 
In  the  year  1564,  a  Dutch  woman  professed  to  teach  this  art  \6  our  fair 
country-women.    "  Her  usna)  price  (says  Stowe)  was  four  or  five  founds 
to  teach  them*  how  to  starchy  and  twenty  shillings  how  to  seeth  Harckr 
The  alteration  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  typographical  error  Xn^The 
World  tes^d  at  Tennis^  1620,  hy  Middleton  ^d  Rowley,  where  sirachesis 
'  printed  for  starches,    I  cannot  fairly  be' accused  of  having  dealt  much  in 
conjectural  emendation,  and  therefore  feel  the  less  reluctance  to  hazard 
a  guess  on  this  desperate  passage.    St£ev. 
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In  B.  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  a  gingerbread  woman  is  called  ktfy 
of  the  basket.    Mal. 

"The  lady  of  the  Strachy/'    I  would  read  the  lady  of  th« 
etiteh'ry.    TV>  talk  of  the  ladi^  of  a  starc|iery»  appears  absurd* 
because  the  employmeDt  of  etarching  h,  undoubtedly,  a  menial 
one :  at  any  rate,  the  condition  of  such  a  woman  is  certainly  not 
above  that  of  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe.    Now  this  being  the  case, 
Malvolio  will  fail  in  hie  ineiimee,  should  we  adopt  the  etarchif  of 
Mr.  S.    It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  the  reading  I  have  proposed, 
as  the  lady  of  the  etitcKry  will  mean  the  companion  of  some  dis- 
tinguished female :  one  who  sit3  at  needle-work  with  her ;  and  con- 
sequently of  a  superior  situatiofi  in  life,  to  the  aforesaid  yeoman : 
and  such  an  instance,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  here  required. 
In  the  play  of  Coriclamu,  Folwmnia,   Valeria,  and  a  gentleufimum 
are  discovered    eewing^     After   a  little  conversation  respecting 
Caius  Marcius,  the  latter  savs :  \*'  Come,  lay  aside  your  stitchery.*' 
I  atn,  tberefore,  probably  right  in  the  word*    "  There  is  example 
for  it,''  as  Malvolio  observes,  and*  thus  the  Poet  becomes  in  some 
sort  a^  comment  on  himself.    Stitch'ry  might  be  easily  corrupted 
intoetrachy  at  the  press  of  a  printer  in  the  sixteenth  century.    Tbe 
r  misplaced,  and  a  made  use  of  instead  oft,  constitute  the  mistake: 
a  very  trifling  one,  though  it  has  so  greatly  puissled  the  commen- 
tators.    The  reading  proposed  by  Warburton  might  perhaps  be  the 
true  one,  were  we  permitted  to  print  *'4t  lad^  of  the  Trachye :"  for 
to  the  article  the  before  Trachye,  no  objection  should  be  made :  it 
is  according  to  the  French  idiom,  and  which  was  common  in  Shaks* 
peare's  time.    But  tbe  expression,  *'  the  lady  of  the  '*  seems  to 
point  at  some  particular  employment :   and  it  is  on  thb  account, 
principally,  that  I  believe  the  learned  commentator  to  be  wrong. 
B. 

^  Mai.  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient  starts 
make  out  for  him  :  1  frown  the  while !  and,  perchance^ 
wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  with  some  rich  jewel.  Toby 
approaches ;  curtsies  there  to  me. 

Ur  play  with  some  rich  iewdJ]    The  old  copt  has : 
or  play  with  nty  some  rich  jewel.    Mal. 

**  My  some  rich  jewel."  The  use  of  the  pronoun  in  this  places 
which  is  according  to  the  French  idiom,  shows  that  our  author  was 
well  acquainted  with  that  langua^.    B, 

Curtsies  there  to  me.]  From  this  passage  one  mkht  suspect  that  tbe 
manner  of  paying  respect,  which  is  now  confined  to  femalesj^  was  equally 
ysed  by  the  ether  sex.    R^ed. 

"  Curtsies  to  me/'  When  Malvolio  says :  **  Curtsies  to  me  there,* 
he  means  ^*  pays  court  to  me,  does  me  a  kind  of  homiage.''  "  Cur- 
tesy,'' in  the  passage  here  adduced,  means  camfhtetmce  and  not  anjr 
bodily  motion.    B« 
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Fab.  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  with  cars, 
yet  peace. 

1  hough  <mr  silence  he  drawn  fr<m  ut  mith  cares.]  i.  e.  though  it  is  the 
greatest  pain  .to  us  to  igeep  silence.  Yet  the  OxJord  editor  has  altered  it 
to : 

"  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  by  the  eanP   * 
There  i^  some  conceit,  I  suppose,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  of  his  altera*^ 
tions,  yet  it  often  lies  so  deep  that  die  reader  has  reason  to  wish  he 
pould  have  explained  his  own  meaning.    Wakb. 

I  believe  the  true  reading  is  :  Thtmgh  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  wUh 
carts,  yet  peace.  In  the -Iwo  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  one  of  the  Clowns 
sa^s :  *<  I  have,  a  mistress,  hut  wIiq  that  is,  a  team  of  horses  shall  not 
pluck  from  me^  So,  in  this  play 3  **  Oxen  and  wainropes  will  not 
Dfins  them  together.*'    John. 

^*  Though  ouf'sileDce  be  drawn  from  us  witb  carts,  yet  peace.'* 
The  expression  is  not  only  harsh  but  nonsensical.  Siience  is 
nothing  hut  the  absence  of  iound:  we  canpot  therefore  talk  of 
drawing  forth  a  nihility— it  can  only  be  spoken  of  that  which  is 
perceivable  by  one  or  more  of  our  senses.  Bat  the  reading  is 
every  way  wrong;  for  I  repeat,  the  principle  on  which  it  would 
proceed:  '** 'Silence  may  be  drawn  from  ns,"  HesaentiMlfyhMidi'it 
Is  false.  Yet,  admitting  for  a  moment,  that  it  were  a  practieable 
thing,  in  wha(t  \i'ay  is^  it  to  be  brought  about :  in' what  manner  is 
this  silence  to  be  drawn  f  Why  it  is  to  be  done  **  with  cars.''  Tbis, 
1  imagine,  no  one  v'ill  pretend  to  understand.  For  ''cars"  we 
must  read  ears,  and  prmt  the  sentence  thus :  "  Silence !  though 
our  ears  ^  withdrawn  from  us,  yet  peace  \ "  The  sense  of  the 
passage  is  this  :  '*  {^et  us  b.e  silent :  for  though  the  consequence  of 
that  siji:'nce  ^6re,  that  yre  should  ty€T  after  be  depri?ea  of  the 
tense  of  hearing;,  yet  must  we  atteiid^  ^et  must  we  listen  to  this 
consummate  coxcomb  :  therefore  peac^  1" 

The  Poet  uses  ''  ^'dts"  fpr  the  ntae  of  hearing.    B. 

Sir  7b.  Shall  I  play  my  freedoiti  at  tray-trip,  atid 
become  thy  bond-slave  ? 

Trat^trip*]  Tray- trip  is  ^entio^ed  ^n  Beauniont  and  Fletcher's 
Scornful  Ladyy  1610 »  .      .       ' 

The  following  passage  might  incline  one  to  believe  that  tray^rlp  was 
the  iiame  of  soioe  game  at  tables^or  draughts,,  <^  There  is  great  oanger 
qS  hc^ni  taken  sleepers  ^t  tray-tripf  if  the  king  sweep  suddenly.^  CedTi* 
CorrespondencCf  lett.  x.  p.^  136.     ^en  ^onson  joins  tray-trif  with  mtrm* 
chance,    Alchemist,  Act  V.  sc.  iv. 

<*  Nor  play  with  costar-mongers  at  mum-chance^  tray-trip.**    Trmw. , 

•*  Tray-lfip,"  or  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  "  trea-trip"^  ^^ay  be  the 
same  as  the  tables  now  palled  2V«tt  Madame  or  nine  holes.  The 
ivord  appears  to  be  compounded  of  tre  (thrice)  a^ud  <rtp  (triple) 
i.  e,  three  times  three,  or  nine  holes.    B. 

^ir  To.  Tftst^  your  legs,  sir,  put  then?  to  motiorL, 
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Taste  your  A^f,  fsr,4^.]  Perhaps  this  expression  was  employed  to  ridi- 
cule the  ^tastic  use  of  a  verb,  which  is  maoy  times  as  Quaintly  intro* . 
duced  in  the  old  pieces,  as  in  this  play,  or  in  The  true  Tragedies  qf  Mis- 
riut  and  ScUia^  1594 : 

**  A  climbing  tow^r  that  did  not  taste  the  wind/' 
Again,  in  Chapman's  ▼ersion  of  the  2l9t  Odyssey : 
'*  —he  now  began 

'<  To  taste  the  bow,  the  sharp  shaft  took,  tugg'd  hard."    Steev. 
*^  Taste  your  legs.  Sir.''    An  ambiguity  seems  to  have  been  in* 
tended,    tasttr,  in  Franch,  is  to  taste  find  likewise  to  feel  or  make 
vweof.    When  a  horse  has  come  stiff  from  the  stable,  and  after- 
wards -goes  well ;  we  say ;  He  begins  to  feel  his  legs.    B. 

Mai.  "  Let  thy  tongue  tang  with  arguments  of 
state, — put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity/' 

Let  thy  t&ngue  tang,  &c.]  The  first  foUo  reads' /an^er  ;  the  second 
tang.    Steev, 

''  Tongue  taog/'  The  reading  of  the  first  folio  *'  liinger  "  is  b^ 
far  the  besr.  Longer  is  derived  of  Languard  old  French,  and  iC 
is  thus  explamed  in  the  Dictionaries  Qui  ne  saurait  teuir  sa  langue^ 
A  babbler,  a  prattler.    B.  - 

Sir  7b.  At  which  time,  we  will  bring  the  device  to 
the  bar,,  and  crown  thee  for  a  finder  of  madmen. 

A  finder  of  madmenJ]  This  is,  I  think,  an  allusion  to  the  mtch^nderSf 
who  were  very  busy.    John. 

*'  A  finder  of  madteen.**  Rather,  I  should  suppose  to  the  Caro^ 
ner:  who  in  cases  of  self  murder,  and  unier  certain  cirtmrnstsncu 
\\iU  find  or  bring  in  a  veidiet  of  lunaci/.    B. 

•    Sir  To.   Why,  man,  he's  a  very  devil ;   I  have  not 
seen  such  a  virago. 

I  have  not  seen  such  a  virago,']  Virago  cannot  be  properly  used  here^ 
unless  we  suppose  Sir  Toby  to  mean,  I  never  saw  one  tnat  had  so  much 
the  look  of  woman  with  the  prowess  of  roan.    Joair. 

The  old  copy  reads— ;/iro^o.  A  virago  always  means  a  female  wai^ 
rior,  or,  in  low  laneuage,  a  scold,  or  turbulent  woman.  In  Hey  wood's 
Golden  Jge^  1611,  Jupiter  enters  **  like  a  nymph  or  virago;  ^  and  says: 
**  I  may  pass  for  a  bonarroba,  a  rounceval,  a  virago^  or  a  good  maul^ 
lass.''  If  Shakspeare  (who  knew  Viola  to  be  a  woman,  though  Sir 
Toby  did  not)  has  made  no  blunder,  Dr.  Johnson  has  supplied  the  only 
obvious  meaning  of  the  word.  Firago  may  however  be  a  ludicrous  term 
of  Shakspeare's  coinage.    Steev. 

"  Such  a  virago,"  The  old  copy  reaids  firago,  which,  says  Mr. 
Steevens*  may  have  been  coined  by  Shakspeare.  I  incline  to  that 
opinion,  only  that  it  should  be  written  fenigo.  It  seems  to  be  com* 
poQDded  of  two  latin  words, /«r  (for  femim)  and  ago.  i.  e.  iron-like, 
'^Such  aferago,  such  an  iron-Uke  fellow:"  this  agrees  with  the 
west  of  the  reading.    B. 
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Vio.  I  my  brother  know 

Yet  living  in  my  glass  ;  even  such,  and  so, 
In  favor  was  my  brother ;  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  fashion,  color,  ornament, 
For  him  I  imitate  :  Oh,  if  it  prove, 
Tempests  arfe  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love ! 

♦'  Ob,  if  It  prove.''  This  oh  should  surely  be  to.  Otherwise  wc 
are  required  to  read  :  "  Oh,  if  it  prove  so."  Which  creates  an  ugly 
kind  of  cacophony,  or  jingle.    B. 

0/f •  .  Go  with  me  to  my  house ; 

And  hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
This  ruffian  hath  botch'd  up,  that  thou  thereby 
May*st  smile  at  this.  . 

This  ruffian  hath  botch'd  -up.]  i.  e.  swelled  and  inflamed.  A  botch 
being. a  swelling  or  abscess.    Warb. 

I  fancy  it  is  only  a  coarse  expression  for  made  up^  as  a  bad  taylor  is 
called  ^.botcher,  and  to  botch  is  to  make  clumsily.    John. 

"  This  ruffian  hath  botch'd  up."  Both  Warburton  and  Johnson 
9re  wrong.  The  reasoning  of  Olivia  will  not  admit  of  botch'd  in 
either  sense.  The  argument  made  use  of  is  not  that  Sir  Toby  had 
bimself  botched  up  the  pranks  which  he  had  played,  but  that  sbe 
(Olivia)  had  frequently  put  a  stop  to  his  excesses.  The  proper 
word,  I  think,  will  be  bauchd,  of  boucher  Fr.  to  atop,  lliere  is 
likewise  an  ellipsis,  and  which  is  very  common  with  Shakspeare, 
The  construction  is :  ''Go  with  me  to  my  house,  and  hear  bow 
many  pranks  this  Rudesby  bath:  [been  engaged  in,  anif  which  I 
bave]'bouch'd  up."  ''Fruitless,*'  it  is  highly  probable,  should  be 
frontlesSf  i.  e.  shameless,  audacious.    B, 

Cfo..  I  would  I  were  the  first  that  ever  dissembled 
in  such  a  gowu.  I  am  not  tall  enough  to  become  the 
function  well ;  nor  lean  enough  to  be  thought  a  good 
student :  but  to  be  said,  an  honest  man,  and  a  good 
housekeeper,  goes  as  fairly,  as  to  say,  a  careful 'man, 
and  fi  great  scholar. 

I  am  not  tall  enough  to  become  the  Junction  well.]  This  cannot  be 
right.  Tiie  word  wanted  should  be  part  of  the  description  of  a  careful 
man.    I  should  have  no  objection  to  read — pale.    Tvaw, 

M  (p  SQ1/,  a  careful  man,  and  a  great  scholar.]  'This  refers  to  what 
went  before :  "  I  am  not  tall  enough  to  become  the  function  well,  nor 
lean  enough  to  be  thought  a  good  student: "  it  is  plain  then  that  Shaks- 
peare wTiJite,  *^  as  to  say  a,  graceful  man,  i.  e.  comely,''  To  this  the  Oir 
fprd  editor  says,  r^cfh    Warb. 

A  careful  man  I  believe  means  a  man  who  has  such  a  regard  for  h^s 
chariictef  as  to  entitle  him  to  ordi action.    Steev. 

"  I  am  not  tall  enough,"  &c.  Warburton  is  no  doubt  'right* 
Grao/ul  is  the  proper  word,  as  referring  to  what  bad  gpnt  imm^ 
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diately  before,  except,  indeed,  that  it  bean  not  a  sojEcient  analeu 
to  tail:  but  this,  I  am  of  opinioD  ahould  be  ttiiUe,  which  in  & 
French  language  signifies  not  onlv  $hafe^  but  p&rtfy  ;  of  an  elegant 
carriage.  The  passage  shpuld  be  printed  as  follows :  "  I  am  not 
of  taille  enough  [portly  enough]  to  become  the  function  well,  nor 
lean  enough  to  be  thought  a  student ;  but  to  be  said  an  honest  ma9 
and  a  c^ood  housekee|)er  goes  as  iairly  as  to  say  a  graceful  man,  and 
a  great  scholar."  Here  the  words  as  they  are  cangrtuni,  wiD 
surely  be  right.    B. 

Clo.  Why,  it  hath  bay*  windows  transparent  as  bar- 
ricadoes, 

* 

li  hutk  bay-i»indoa:$.^  A  haif-windaw  is  the  same  as  a  hoaih»iniom  ;  a 
window  tn  a  recess,  or  bay.    8t£Ev. 

"  It  hath  bay  windows."  A  bay  Window  is  a  window  curred  in* 
wards,  or  made  a  concave,  as  it  may  be  termed.  A  bow  window  is 
one  which  is  curved  outward  or  in  a  convex  form.  How  then  can 
a  bow  window  and  a  bay  window  be  the  same  ?    B.       ' 

Clo.  But  tell  me  true,  are  you  not  mad  indeed/ or  dp 
you  but  counterfeit  ? 

Tell  me,  are  you  not  madf'-Qr  do  v6u  but  counterfeit  f  ]  If  he  was  not 
mad,  what  did  he  counterfeit  by  declaring  that  he  was  .not  mad  ?  The 
fool,  who  meant  to  insult  him,  I  think,  asks,  **  Are  you  mad,  or  do  you 
but  counterfeit  ?  **  That  is :  **  You  iQpk  like  a  madman,  you  talk  like  a 
madman :  Is  your  madness  real,  or  have  you  any  secret  design  in  it  ?  '^ 
This,  to  a  man  in  poor  Malvolio*s  state,  was  a  severe  taunt.    John. 

But  tell  me  truly,  Ure  you  not  mad  indeed,  or  do  you  but  counterfeit  f] 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy.  We  should  read,  I  apprehend :  are 
you  mad  indeed,  or  do  you  but  counterfeit  f  or  else — are  you  not  mad 
indeed,  zxid  do  you  but  counterfeit  f    M^u 

**  Are  you  not  mad  ?  "  The  sense  is  mistaken  by  the  commenta- 
tors. *'  Are  you  not  mad,  indeed  ?  or  do  you  but  counterfeit  1  ^ 
is  the  same  as  though  he  had  said.  In  mf  opinion  you  are  mad* 
Is  it  so ;  or  do  you  only  pretend  to  madness?    B. 

Clb.  rU  be  with  you  again, 
In  a  trice. 
Like  to  the  old  vice. 

Like  to  the  old  vice*]  Vice  was  the  fool  of  the  old  moralities.  Some 
traces  of  this  character  are  still  preserved  in  puppet  shows,  and  by 
country  mummers.    John. 

This  character  was  always  acted  in  a  mask ;  it  probably  had  its  name 
from  the  old  French  word  tis,  for  which  they  now  use  visagei  though 
they  stili  retain  it  in  «<<  d  vis,  which  is,  literally,  face  to  face.    Steev. 

"The  old  vice."  Mr.  Steevens's  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
vice  of  the  old  moralities  had  its  name  from  vtBOge,  becanse  the 
character  was  dways  represented  in  a  ma»k,  is  really  curious  and 
fmi^vtf.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  ihat  it  was  the  busi« 
ness  of  this  Zany  or  Jester  to  take  every  opportunity  of  bantering 
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Om  Mndoagw  «f  the  soene :  and  to  dnrk  tbeni>  -when  it  could 
be  effected,  for  his  own.  It  -b  therefore  much  more  probable  that 
tte  woid  k  derived  ifom  tmr,  to  aim  at :  to  have  in  view.    B. 

Seb.  Where's  Antonio  then  ? 

I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant : 
Yet  there  he  was :  and  there  I  found  this  credit 
That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 

Yet  there  he  was ;  and  there  Ifctmd  this  credit, 
2^^  he  did  ranges  &c.] 
L  c.  I  found  it  justified,  credibly  vouched.    Whether  the  word  credit 
will  easil/  carry  this  meaning,  I  am  doubtful.    The  expression  seems 
#bscure;  and  though  X  ^a?e  not  disturbed  the  text,  I  very  much  suspect 
that  the  poet  wrote :    * 

«•  .^.^^and  there  I  found  this  credent. 
He  uses  the  same  term  again  in  the  very  same  sense  m  the  ITMer^ 
Tale: 

** ^Thcn  'tis  vciy  credent ^ 

**  Thou  may'st  cqjoih  with  something,  and  thoU  dost,"  &c.    Theob. 
**  I  found  this  credit."    Credit  is  employed  participially  :  as  » 
lirequetit  with  Shakspeare.    Or  he  may  have  written  tfi  credii 
(en  credit)  according  to  the  French  idiom.    B. 

pa.  If  it  be  ought  to  the  old  tune^'my  lord, 
It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear, 
As  howlmg  after  musick. 

As  fat  alidjulsojne,'}    We  should  read  ?  as  fiat.    Warb. 

J^at  means  dull  f  so  wo  sav  a  fatheaded  fellow ;  fat  likewise  noeans 
grdsi,  and  is  sometimes  Used  for  obscene ;  and  fat  is  more  congruent  to 
fulsome  than  flat,    John. 

"  As  fat  and  fulsome/'  /'  Fat,"  the  English  word,  is  too  inele- 
i;ant  fpr  the  mouth  of  Olivia.  It  is  certainly  the  French  fat  which 
Shakspeare  has  here  employed  adjectiyely.  The  meaning  is :  *'  It 
fs  as  iiiipertuient  and  oflfeusive  to  mine  ear,''  &c.    B. 

Sir  To.  Then  he*s  a  rogue.     After  a  passy-measure 
or  a  pa V  in, 
I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

Then  h^s  a  rogue^  and  a  ^sssy-measure  pavin ;  . 

A  passy-iheasure  pavin  may  perhaps  me^n  a  pavin  danced  out  of  tone. 
Sir  Toby  might  call  the  surgeon  by  this  title,  because  he  was  drunk  at  a 
time  when  he  sheuld,  have  been  sober  $  and  in  a  condition  to  attend  on  the 
younded  knight.  Fanyn  however  is  -  the  reading  of  the  old  copy, 
though  the  u  In  it  being  reversed,  the  modem  editors  have  been  con^ 
tetited  to  r^ad : 

"  And  a  pa^t-measure  painim/^ 
This  dance  called  the  pavyn  is  mentioned  by  BeauinoQt  and  Fletdier  it 
the  Mild  L&oer : 

**  I'll  pipe  him  such  a  pitvan." 
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And  in  Stephen  Oofton't  Sckni  §f  Ahuk^  containiBg  a  j^etamiM  MtcdItM 
ageingt  Foets,  Pipen^  &c.  15799  it  is  emiaieratedi  as  foUowa^  aoMOg 
other  dances. 

<<  Dumps,  pavins,  ealliards,  measures,  fancies,  or  new«  streynea»''  I 
do  not,  at'  last,  see  now  the  sense  will  com^etely  cpiadrfite  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  Sir  W.  Davenant  in  one  of  his  interludes^  mentions  **  a 
dolefiil  pmin.''  In  the  Cardinal,  by  Shirley,  1653 :  "  Who  then  shsM 
dance  the  pMn  with  Osorio?"  A^ain,  in  T*i  pity  sk^s  a  Whore,  hV 
Ford,  16S3 :  ''  I  have  seeA  an  ass  and  a  mule  trot  the  Spanish  pabin  wHa 
a  better  grace." ,  Lasflyi  in  ShadwelFs  Ftr^jKOio,  1676 :  '^  A  spaVe  fmohi 
or  almain,  at  which  the  black  Tarantula  only  movedr-it  dancea  to  it 
with  a  kind  of  grave  motion  much  like  the  benchers  at  the  revels.'^ 
oteeV. 

Bailey's  Dictionary  say's,  pavan  is  the  lowest  sort  of  instrumental  mu^^  / 

sic;  and  when  this  play  was  written,  the  pirein  and  the  tMUtamesxa 
might  be  in  >vos:ue  only  with  the  vulgar,  as^  with  Falstan  flnd  Doll  . 
Tearsh^t  t  ami  hence  Sir  Toby  may  mean — he  is  a  rogu^  and  ft  mean 

IvwfeUoW.     TOLLET. 

Then  ki%  «  rnigve,  iuki  a  pa$iy  ftl^tttwre  paviHf 
1  htUc  a  drunken  rogue,] 

B.  Jonson  also  mentions  the  pauny  and  calls  it  a  Spanish  dance. 
Alchemist ,  p.  97.  but  it  seems  to  come  origi6al]y  from  Padua,  and  should 
tather  be  written  pavane,  as  a  corruption  of  paduana.  A  dance  of  that 
name  (taltatio  pi^duana)  occurs  in  an  old  wnter,  quoted  by  the  annotft^ 
tor  on  ^fiahelaity  b.  v.  c.  30.  '  , 

»  Fasty  measures  is  undolibtedly  a  corruption,  but  I  know  not  how  it 
should  be  rectified.    Traw.  ' 

Thenhe*$  a  rogue*  After  a  passy-measure  or  a  pavin^  I  hate  a  drunken 
rogue,  i.  e.  nest  to  a  pasty  measure  or  a  pavin,  &c.  It  is  in  character^ 
that  Sir  Toby  should  express  a  strong  di^ike  of  terioui  dances,  such  as 
the  panameazo  and  Xhepvoan  are  descnbed  tp  be.    Tybw. 

I  nave  followed  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  regulation,  which  indeed  I  ought  to 
b^ve  adopted  in  the  edition  preceding  this.    Steev. 

**  A  rouge  and  passy«measure  pavin."  The  Commentators  have 
totally  mistaken  the  sense.  They  have  been  led  into  error  by  the 
faulty  printing  of  the  quarto  edition  (payn^  for  paynym)  and  by  the^ 
word  favm  or  pavan,  and  which,  as  it  sismfies  a  dance,\hi^y  supposed 
peLity-memttare  to  mean  the  same*  and  that  it  is  corrupted  of  passth 
tmeszo.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  pasiomeaso  is  not  to  be  found 
in  either  the  Spanish  or  the  Italian  language,  any  more  than  pasiy^ 
wteasure  is  in  the  English,  For  pavin  we  must  read  jMimtii»,~  i.  e, 
heathen.  As  to  pazzamesmo  it  is  of  Shakspeare'a  coinage :  a  com* 
pound  of  pazzo  [mad]  and  tnezsso  [half]  i,  e,  half  mad,  or  as  we 
should  now  say,  crackbrained,  besotted.  It  is  evident  from  the^ 
conjunction  ''and''  that  Sir  Toby  would  represent  the  surgeon  * 
not  only  as  a  rogue,  but  something  more.  Now  by  the  present 
reading  what  would  he  prove  him  to  be  ?  "  Then  he*s  a  rogue  and 
two  dances,^  &c.  The  incongruence,  not  to  say  ridiculousness,  of 
the  images,  i^  easily  seen.-  I  read :  '*  Then  he's  a  rogue  and  a  paz« 
foniez20  painim,"  i.  e.  Then  he's  a  rogue  and  a  besotted  Pagan,  &c. 
Here  the  whole  is  apposite  and  just.  -  It  maj  be  urged  that  the 
»ex|>ression  is  extravagant  and  bombastic ;  but  it  should  be  remeni- 
l>ered  that  this  accords  with  the  character  of  Sir  Tpbjri  and  indeed 
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ACT  V. 


wUh  tbat  of  some  others  which  are  foand  ia  the  play.    Bot  this  I 
tort  observed  in  a  former  note.    B. 

Duke.  Your  master  quits  you  :  axid^  for  your  service 
done  him^ 
So  much  against  the  metal  of  your  sex^  [7b  Viola. 

So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding. 
And  since  you  calVd  me  roaster  for  so  long. 
Here  is  my  hand. 

So  much  againtt  the  metal  cfyaur  tex,"]  The  old  copy  reads,  I  think 
liglbtly: 

So  much  against  the  mettU  of  your  sex. 
i  e.  so  much  aeainst  uie  natural  disposition  of  your  sex:  Mal. 

**  Against  the  metal  of  your  sex."  I  am  persuaded  that  tmitk 
will  be  the  right  word  here.  In  old  language  it  signifies  migkimi$i^ 
and  is  used  by  our  poet  for  exceUenee,  4ig^^9p  [natural,  not  ao- 
qidred]  a  sense  which  it  will  very  well  bear. 

**  So  much  against  the  dignity  of  your  sex.*^ 
It  is  easily  seen  how  much  this  change  gives  force  to  the  expression. 
Bw 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Cam.  Their  encounters,  though  not  personal,  have 
been  royally  attorney 'd,  with  interchange  of  gifts,  letters, 
loving  embassies. 

rc^lfy  af^omcy'd— Nobly  supplied  by  substitution  of  emtwisaiei^ 

Ite,    John. 

*  Royally  attoniey'd/  It  would  seem  that  '  attonley*d'  should 
be  Cammed  (atourner  fr.  to  fumish  out»  to  decorate)  ''royally 
atoatned/'  a  splendid  letinue,  a  magnificent  suite.  Ue  speaks 
immediately  after,  of  "  their  loving  embassies/' 

Her,  111  give  you  my  commission, 

To  let  him  there  a  monthi  behind  the  gest. 
Prefixed  for  his  parting. 

— = hthind  the  geff  J 

Mr.  Theobald  sa^s  :  he  can  neiiker  tract,  nor  understand  the  j^Araie,  and 
therefore  thinks  it  should  hejtut ;  But  the  word  geU  b  right,  and  sigpi- 


In  Strype's  Memorials  of  Archbishop  Crantner,  p.  S83. The  Arch- 
bishop intreats  Cecil, "  to  let  him  have  the  new  resolved-upon  gests,  from 
that  time  to  the  end,  that  lie  might  from  time  to  time  know  where  the 
kiq^  was."       » 

Agam,  in  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bunga^it599 : 
"  Castile,  and  lovely  Elinor  with  him, 
^'  Have  in  their  gests  resolved  for  Oxford  town.** 
Agmof  in  Vkima€onm^f9mptAlit  I  . 
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"^  Do  like  the  gtaU  io  the  progress. 


**  You  know  where  you  shall  find  me/'  Steev. 
*  Gest !'  It  is  true  that  the  word  gest  is  frequently  used  for  sfii^« 
or  journey.  But  ge$i  will  hardly  accord  with  the  frords  immediately 
following — '  Prgixed  for  his  parting'  Time,  or  eeasein,  would 
give  the  propet  sense. '  May  we  not  therefore  lead  *  behind  the 
les/  i.  e.  beyond  the  season  or  time  which  had  been  settled  for  hn 
departure.  JLeeon  is  found  in  Chaucer,  and  used  for  eeaeon.  The 
contraction  is  such  as  Shakspeare  has  frequently  ventured  on  in  other 
words.    He  uses  kes  for  bounde  or  limits.    B. 

Leo.  Why,  that  was  when 
Three  crabbed  months  had  sour'd  themselves  to  death, 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  iiaUd, 
And  clap  thyself  my  love. 

And  cfepe  ihifutfmy  lave  ; 

The  old  edition  reads— clap  Ibrntlf,  This  reading  may  be  explained : 
She  opened  her  hand,  to  clap  the  palm  of  it  into  his,  as  people  ao  when 
thev  confirm  a  bargain.  Hence  the  phrase — to  clap  up  a  bargain^  \.  c. 
make  one  with  no  ower  ceremony  than  the  junction  of  hands.^   Steev. 

''  Clepe  thyselfy  L  e,  name  Uiyeelf,  is  surely  the  reading  that 
should  he  preferred,  A  king  should  not  be  made  to  talk  of  cUp" 
fing  vp  a  bargain.    B. 

Leo.  ITecks? 
Why,  that*s  my  bawcock. 

Wiy,  that*tmy  bawcook—O  Perhaps  from  beau  9iOJ\  coq.  It  is  s^ll  said 
in  vulear  language  that  such  a  one  is  ajo%  cocAr,  a  cock  of  the  game.  The 
word  has  already  occurred  in  Tweyih  Nighty  and  is  one  of  the  titles  by 
which  Pistol  speaks  of  King  Henry  ike  F§lh»  Steev. 
.  ltfr»  6teevens  is  right,  I  believe,  in  saying  that  *^  bawcock"  ooaes 
from*  beau  and  co^  ;bttt  it  can  hardly  befloppoaipd  that  LeoBtes,  a 
king,  should  call  his  son  a  joHy  aoak,  or  a  cock  of  the  game. 

**  That's  my  bawcock,*'  i.  e.  that's  mv  line  fellow. 

The  Scots  say,  "  Bra  Cock.*'    Bra  is  contracted  afkrate.    B.   ^ 

Leo.  Thou  want*st  a  rough  pash,  and  the  shoots  that 
J  Imve, 
To  be  full  like  me. 

Thou  wanfti  a  rough  pash,  and  the  shoots  that  I  have, 
Pash  is  ki9t.    FaSy  Spaniso,  i.  e.  thouvant'st  a  mouth  made  rough  by  a 
beard  to  kis$  with.    Shoots  are  branches,  i  e.  horns.    Leontes  is  afiudtng 
to  the  ensigns  of  cuckoldom.    Steev. 

A  rough  pash  seems  to  mean  a  rough  hide  or  skin.  Perhaps  it  comes 
from  the  plural  of  the  French  word  peau,  or  from  a  corruption  of  the  Teu* 
tonic,  DeAx,  a  pelt.    Tollet. 

*  Tiiou  wanfst  a  rough  pash/  Leontes  is  talking  of  tli«  *  rooith 
pash,'  of  a  calf  Mr.  Steevens  accordingly  tells  us  that  to  posh  is  to 
kii$.    But  caWes,  I  believe,  are  not  renwkable  for  kkf^g*    f^ 
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haps,  indeed,  tke  comaelititor  might  andcntaad  aJf  as  the  mcto- 
Dyoiy  ef  ao  iiM,  aad  cooiequently  be  thinking  of  the  old  saymr, 
tkat  fo&is  mre  utmaify  am&rava.  Posh,  however,  should  prolmbfy 
be  hush, — that  is,  in  the  language  of  the  Hunter,  taiL  Thou 
wantest  a  tail  to  be  as  a  calf,  and  horns  to  be  like  me.  I  am  much 
inclined  to  this  reading,  as  I  cannot  find  any  meaning  in  jnmA,  aad 
as  the  b  when  turned  at  the  press  becomes  a  p,  it  will  the  mom 
leadily  perhaps  be  allowed  to  be  right.    B. 

Leo^  '  false, 

As  dice  are  to  be  uish'd,  by  one  that  fixes 
No  bourn  'twixt  his  and  mine ;  yet  were  it  true 
To  say,  this  boy  were  like  me — Come,  sir  page. 
Look  on  nie  with  your  welkin  eye. 

No  bourn ]  Bourn  is  boundary.  ''So,  in  Hamlet: 

"  from  whose  bourn 

"  No  traveller  returns.—''    Steev. 
r  ^  No  Bourn/    Bcum  should  here  be  printed  Borne,    Bourn  b 
a  brook  or  river.    B. 

— — — welkin  eye : ^1 

Blue-eye ;  an  eye  of  the  same  color  with  the  welkin,  or  sky.    Job  v. 

"  A  welkin  eye''  is  a  rolling  eyt^  or  as  Leontes  would  insinuate,  a 
wanton  eyt^  and  such  as  he  >supposes  Hermione's  to  be«  fVelkm, 
tomes  from  pelcan,  Saxon,  to  roll  aboutt    B. 

Leo.  Affection  !  thy  intention  stabs  the  center, 

•  Affection  /  thy  intention  stabs  the  center. 

Instead  of  this  line,  which  I  find  in  the  folio,  the  modern-  editors  have 
introduced  another  of  no  authority: 

Inuigination  /  thou  dost  stab  to  the  center, 
Mr.  Rowe  first  made  the  exchange.    I  am  not  certain  that  I  understand 
the  reading  which  I  have  restored.   Affectiony  however,  I  believe,  signifies 
imagination.    Thus,  in  the  Merchant  of  V/nice : 

affections. 
Masters  of  passion,  sway  it,  he, 
1.  e.  imaginatums  govern  our  paeaans,  Intentien  is,  as  Mr.  Locke  expres8e» 
ity  '^  when  the  mmd  with  gieat  earnestness,  and  of  choice,  fixes  its  view 
on  any  idea,  considers  it  on  eviery  side,  and  will  not  be  called  off  by  the 
ordinary  solicitation  of  other  ideas/'  This  vehemence  of  the  mind  seems 
to  be  what  affects  Leontes  so  deeply,  or,  in  Shakspeare's  language,-* 
itabs  him  to  the  center,  *  Steev. 

'  Affection  f  thy  intention,'  &c«  *  Affeetion'  will  scarcely  stand 
for  imagination.  It  should  rather  be  explained  hy  feeling,  sensiU- 
Ut^.  *'  Intention'  is  not  iwrpoae,  design,  but  tHteneenesa,  haviqg 
great  strength  or  force.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  is  this—''  Seusi- 
vility!  thy  force, is  great;  thou  stabb'st  me  to  the  heart.    B, 

Leo.  Mine  honest  friend  ? 

Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  ? 

Will  you  tone  eggs/or  money  f 
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This  seems  to  Be  a  proverbial  expi^ssion,  used  when  a  man  sees  himself 
wronged  and  makes  no  resistance.  Its  original,  or  precise  meaniMv  I 
cannot  find,  but  I  believe  it  means^  will  you  oe  a  cuckold  for  hire.  The 
cuckow  is  reported  to  lay  her  eggs  m  another  bird's  nest;  he  therefore 
that  has  eggs  laid  in  his  nest  is  said  to  be  cucullusp  cuckow^d,  or  cuckold, 

JOBM. 

**  Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  V  Tlie  meaning  is,  Will  you  take 
oyft  (i.  e.  words)  for  money  t  Will  you  be  imposed  on  ?  To  this 
Mamillius  replies — 

'  No—ril  fight/ 

Ai0,  in  old  language,  is  used  both  for  the  dflirmative  yes,  and  for 
egg.    See  Chaucer.    Ak,  Aye,  (<Ep,  Teut.>an  egg*    B. 

Leo*  Lower  messes, 

Perchance,  are  to  this  business  purblind  :  say. 

loteer  messes,] 

I  htiieve,  loader  messes  is  only  used  as  an  expression  to  signify  the  lowest 
degree  about  the  court.    Steev. 

*  f^wer  messes/  '  Messes'  is  evidently  wrong.  I  think  the  Poet 
may  have  written  neseee,  i.  e.  ignorants.  (Nescius  Lat)  Nescii 
liiri  pueri.  Hor,  We  may  well  suppose  from  the  context  that  such 
will  be  the  reading* 

Netctenee  is  us^  by  our  old  writers  for  ignot^ance^    B. 

Cam,  But  I  cannot 

Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress^ 
So  sovereignly  being  honorable. 
I  have  lov'd  thee — — 

Lea.  'Make  that  thy  question^  and  go  rot  I 

But  I  cannot,  &c.]    In  former  copies , 

■-    ■  But  I  cannot  ' 

Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mstress. 

So  sovereignly  being  honourable. 

I  have  lov'd  (hce — — 

Leo.  Make  that  thy  ^uesiion,  and  go  rot  f] 
The  last  hemistich  assigoM  to  Camillo  must  have  been  mistakenly 
^aced  to  him.  It  is  disrespect  and  insolence  in  Camillo  to  his  king,  to 
tell  him  that  he  has,  once  lovM  him. — ^I  have  ventured  at  a  transposi- 
tion^ which  seems  self-evident.  Camillo  will  not  be'persuaded  into  a  sus- 
picion of  the  disloyalty  imputed  to  his  mistress.  The  king,  who  believes 
iiothing  hilt  his  jealousy,  provoked  that  Camillo  is  so  obstinately  diffident, 
finely  starts  into  a  rage^  and  cries : 

l*ve  Md  thee — Mak^t  thy  question,  and  go  rot  / 
i  e.  I  have  tendered  thee  well,  Camillo,  but  i  here  cancel  all  formef 
aspect  at  once.    .If  thou  any  longer  m^ke  a  question  of  my  wile's 
disloyalty,  go  from  my  presence,  and  perdition  overtake  thee  for  thy 
stubbornness.    Theob. 

I  have  admitted  this  alteration,  as  Dr.  Warburton  has  done,  but  am 
not  convinced  that  it  is  necessary.  Camillo,  desirous  to  defend  the 
queen,  and  willing  to  secure  credit  ta  his  apology,  begins,  by  telling: the 
king  that  he  htulavcd  htm,  is  about  to  give  instances  of  his  love,  and  to 
infer  from  them  his  present  zeal,  when  he  is  intenruptedT.    John. 
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I  have  restJored  the  oM  reftdinjg.  Camillo  is  about  tp  tell  Leontes  how 
much  he  had  loved  him.  The  impatience  of  the  king  interrupts  him  by 
sayifig :  Make  that  thy  ^ufMioHy  i.  e.  make  the  love  of  which  you  boast, 
the  subject  of  your  future  cod  versaion^  and  go  to  the  grave  with  it 

Steev. 
Ikave  l<>v*d  thee*^^ — ^ 
In  the  first  and  second  folio,  these  ^ords  are  the  conclusion  of  Camillp's 
Bpeech.    The  later  editors  have  certainly  done  right  in  giving  them  to 
Leontes ;- but  I  thfnk  they  would  come  in  better  at  the  end  otthe  line : 

Make  that  thy  qutition,  and  go  rot  ! — —  /  have  lov*d  thee.    Tyrwh. 

*  I  have  lov'd  thee/  Mr.  Steevens  informs  us  Ibat  he  has  resto* 
red  the  old  reading :  and  this,  indeed>  is  his  constant  practice  wben^ 
ever  the  reading  is  wrong. 

The  words  in  question  must  be  given  to  Leontes.    B. ' 

Pol.  As  jou  are  certainly  a  gentleman;  thereto 
Clerk-liice,  experienc'd,  which  no  less  adorns 
Our  gentry,  tlian  our  parents'  noble  names. 
In  whose  suQ.cess  we  are  gentle. 

'  Inwhfise  tuctess  we  are  gen t  le ; ^ 

1  kno^  not  whether  success  here  does  not  mean  ntccessi^n.    Joh^« 

Gentle  in  the  text  is  evidently  opposed  to  simple ;  alluding  to  the  dis* 
tine tion  between  the  gentry  and  yeomanry.    Steev. 
'  •  Geutle*  should  be  printed  gentile^  g'^^ih  French*   '  B. 

'  Cam.  I  am  appointed  Him  to  murder  you. 

I  am  appointed  Him  to  murder  you.]  '  ' 

i,  e.  I  ntn  the*  person  appointed  to  murder  you.    Steev. 

*  I  am  appointed  him  to  murder  you/  A  Gredsfn.  There  are 
other  passages  in  Shakspeare  in  which  the  Hellenistic  expression  i% 
found,  and  which  I  have  there  noticed  in  proof  of  his  some  acquaio- 
tance  with  the  learned  languages.''  Small  Latin,  and  less  Greek/'  B. 

Cam.  He  thinks,  nay,  with  all  ^confidence  he  swears. 
As  he  had  seen%  or  been  an  instrument 
To  vice  you  to% — that  you  have  touch'd  bis  queen 
Forbiddenly. 

Toviceyott/oV, 

L  e.  to  draw,  persuade  you.    The  char^ctvr  called  the  Ftetf  in  the  tdd 
piaysy  was  the^eiiTp/ertoevii.    Warb. 

The  vice  is  an  instrument  well  known;  its  operation  is  to  hold  'things 
together.  So  the  bailiff  speaking  of  Falstaff  :  "  If  he  come  but  within  my 
vice,  &c.^  Avicej  however,  in  the  age  of  Shakspcare,  might  mean  any 
kind  of  clock-ii'ork  or  machinery.  It  may,  indeed,  be  no  mor^  than  a 
oorrtiption  of  '<to  ad9i$e  you.''  «So/in  the  old  metrical  nmiance  of  Sj/r' 
Guy  of  Warwick,  bl.  1.  no  date : 

**  Then  snd  the  eroperour  Emts, 

**  Mcithinketh  thou  sayest  a  good  vyee.^ 
My  first  attempt  st  explai»ltio&  is,  I  believe,  the  best.    Steev. 

*  To  vice  you  to  it.'  *  To  vice/  or  w«e,  *  you  to  it,'  i.*.  to  fanm 
you  to  it.    Vis  (Ut)  Jbr^ :  ox  it  may  be  formed  on  the  French  9X>- 

Shax.  1.  Z 
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pressibn.  Viaa'  a  quelque  cka$e»  To  drive  at  a  thuig  ;  to  lUge  it  in 
a  particular  manner. 

Mr.  Stcevcns,  if  at  any  time  be  may  have  visited  the  Delphic 
temple,  has  profited  little  by  the  inscription  there.  He  certainly 
does  iu»t  know  himself ;  for  his  first  attempt  at  explanation^  is  as  bad 

as  his  last    B. 

•  ^ 

PoK  Give  nie  thy  hand  ; 

Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places  shall 
Slili  neij^hbour  mine. 

And  th If  ]y\di:tfi  shall  ^ 

Still  peti^hlxnir  mine :] 

Perhaps  Stiakspeare  wrote — *'  And  thy  pacct  shall,'*  &c.  '  Thou  shaft  be 
my  condiictur,  aiid  we  will  both  pursue  tne  same  path. — The  old  reading 
however  may  mean — w  here  vtr  thou -art,  I  uillstjiJl  henearlhce.  Mal. 

'  Thy  places  shall  still  neighbour  mine/  The  present  reedhig  is 
extremely  harsh.  Shak$i)eare  frequently  makes  use  of  Latin,  French^ 
and  Italian  words;  anglicising  them  at  his  pleasure.  I  think  he  has 
here  taken  an  expression  from  the  latter  lan<!uager-^Cf  [peace> 
quiet]  and  of  which  he  Las  made  paces,  i.  e.  comferis.  '*  Give,  me  thji 
hand/'  says  Polixenes ;  ''  Go  with  me  and  thy  peace  and  comfort 
shall  always  be  as  mine, own/' 

Or  he  may  have  employed  the  Englij>h  word  peaee^  plurally,  for 
comforts,  enjoyments,    B»  ' 

Pol.  Good  expedition  be  my  fncnd,  and  comfort 
The  gracious  qvieen,  part  of  his  theaai,  but  nothing 
Of  his  ill-ttt  en  suspicion  ! 

Good  expediiion  be  wy  friend,  and  emvfort 

TU  gracious  g wen, — - — ] 
But  how  coiild  this  expedition  comfort  the  queen  ?  on  the  contrary,  k 
would  increase  her  husband's  suspicion.    We  should  read,  <* 

and  comfort 

The  gracimtti  qnreo's ; 
i.  e.  be  expediiion  my  friend,  and  b«  c(<mfort  the  queen's  fHend.    Tlie* 
Oxford  editor  has  thought  fit  to  paraphrase  my  correction,  and  so  reads; 

— Heaven  comfort 

The  gracious  queen  ;     Warb.  - 
Dr.  Warbtirtou's  conjecture  is,  I  think,  just;  but  what  shall  •he  do&e 
with  the  foUowmg  words,  of  which  I  can  make  nothing  ?  Perhaps  the 
line  which  connected  thctn  to  the  rest  is  losk 

and  comfort 

The  gracious  queen,  part  of  his  thema,  but  mttking 
Of  his  ill  taen  suspicion  /  .    ^  *     . 

Jealousy  is  a  passion  compounded  of  love  and  suspicion  ;  this  passion  is 
the  theme  or  subject  of  the  King's  thoughts. — Polixenes,  perhaps,  wishes- 
the  queen,  for  her  comfort,  so  much  of  that  <A<fire  or  subject  as  is  good, 
but  deprecates  that  which  causes  misery*  May  part  of  the  itina'iB  preaeot 
sentiments  comfort  the  queen,  but  away  with  his  suspicion.  Tnia  ts  such- 
meanUig  as  can  be  picked  out.    Joh5. 
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The  obscurity  cf  this  passage  arises  from  the  wrong  pointing.    1 

ready 

"  Good  expeditioa  be  my  friend  and  comfort, 

"  The  gracious-queen  part  of  his  theme,  but  nothing 

"  Of  his  ill  ta'en  suspicion  !'* 

The  meaning  is— -may  expedition  be  my  friend  and  comforter ;  and 

may  the  queen  again  become  his  [Leont^s']  theme,  but  without  sua* 

picioUk     B. 

Leo.  He  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides^ 

With  violent  hefts. 

vioUnl  hefts : ]  Hefts  are  heavings,  what  is  heaved  up.    So,  in 

Sir  Arthur  Gorges*  Tramlaiivn  ofLucan,  1614  *. 
''  But  if  a  part  of  heaven*8  huge  sphere 
"  Thou  chuse  thy  ponrlVous  heft  to  beare.    Steev.    . 
'  Violent  hefts/     *  Heft'  is  weight.    The  word,  however,  has  no 
.sense  here.    We  must  read  :  heaiSf  i.  e.  heats,  violent  actioni*  B. 

I^eo.  He  hath  discovered  my  design,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinch'd  thing ;  yea,  jbl  very  trick       ^     , 
For  th^hi  to  play  at  will. 

He  hath  disc(n:er*d  wy  desigUj  and  I 

l{fWffi/i  a  pinch*d  thing; J  ^  ^ 

Alluding  to  the  superstition  ot  the  vulgar,  concerning  those  who  were 
enchanted,  and  fastened  to  the  spot  by  charms  superior  to  their  own. 

Warb. 

The  sense,  I  think,  is,  He  hath  now  discovered  my  defiign,  and  I  am 
treated  as  a  mere  child's  baby,  a  thing  pinched  out  of  clouts,  a  puppet  for 
them  to  move  and  actuate  as  they  please.  Dr.  Warburton*s  supposed 
allusion  to  enchantments  is  quite  beside  the  purpose.    Ret. 

This  sense  is  possible,  but  many  other  meanings  might  serve  as 
well.    John. 

"  Pineh'd  thing^  should  certainly  be  pinchin,  i.  e.  one  who  is  to 
he  played  upon.  The  Word  is  used  by  Cbaucen  Pincer,  Fr.  to 
jeer,  to  banter,  or  we  may  read  "  pin(fd  thing/' — one  who  is  inocked 
or  made  a  jest  of.    B. 

Leo.  Away  with  her  to  prison  : 

He,  who  shall  speak  for  her,  is  afar  off  guilty 
But  that  he  speaks. 

He  who  Ikall  speak  for  Her  it  far  off  guilty, 
'  But  that  he  tpeaksJl 
tmr  off  guilty  f  signifies,  gttilty  in  d  remote  degree,    Johk. 
I  think  we  should  read, 

"  He  who  shall  speak  for  her  a&r  off,  is  guilty 
"  But  that  he  speaks." 
Meanings  he  who  barefy  mnnuatei  that  ^he  it  innocent,  S^e,    B. 

jint.  It  is  for  you  we  Ispeak,  not  for  ourselves : 
You  are  abused,  and  by  some  putter-on, 
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I 

That  will  bedamn*d  for't;  Vould  I  knew  the  villain, 
I  would  land-damn  him. 

fand  (\'dmn  him ; 

Sir  T.  lianiner  interprets^  ttops  hi$  ttriae*    Land  or  lattt  being  the  olil 
word  for  urine. 

Land-damn  is  probably  ond  of  thofie'  wovd»  which  caprice  bcoaght  into 
fashion,  and  wbkh^ after- a  short  time,  reason  and  gvammai'  drove  irreco- 
verably away.  It  perhH|)s  meant  no  more  than  i  will  rid  th4  country  of 
him,  condemn  him  to  quit  tlic  luhd.    Joav. 

Land-damn  him,  if  such  a  reading  can  be  admitted,  may  mean,  he  toould 
procure  senlettce  le  Ic  pant  on  him  in  thU  world,  tm  this  earth. 

Antigonus  could,  no  way  make  good  tlic  threat  of  stopping  his  urine. 
Besides,  it  appears  too  ridiculous  a  puni^bmeiit  tor  so  atrocious  a  crimi* 
nal.  It  must  be  confessed^  that  what  Sir  T.  Ilanmer  has  said  concerninj^ 
the  word  lant  is  true.  I  meet  with  the  following,  inbtauce  in  GJapthorne't 
WUinaConaahle,tQ^d^i 

"  Your  frequent  drinking  country  ale  with  lant  inV 
Andy  in  Shakspeare^s  time,  to  drink  a  l<idy*s  health  in  urine  appears  it 
have  been  esteeneied  aa  act  of  gallantry.  One  instance  (for  I  could  pro* 
duce  many)  may  suflice :  ^  Hav^c  I  not  religiou^y  yow*d  my  heart  to 
you,  been  drunk  for  your  health,,  eat  glasses,  drank  ntwe^  stabb'd  arms^ 
and  done  all  the  offices  of  protested  gallantry  fo^your  saJce?*'.  Antigd^ 
nuSf  on  this  occasion,  may  therefore  haveadirty  meaning.    Stcev. 

'  Land  damn  him/  I  cannot  diseoverany  meaning  m '  Land  damn' 
him/  I  think  we  should  read  l^tngue  dam  him,  i.  e.  I  would  stop  hu- 
tongue.  I  would  murder  him.  When  it  is  recollected  that  Antigonu* 
is  speaking  oi  slander,  *  langue  dam  him/  is  very  likely  to  be  the- 
right  reading.  Langue  has  probably  been  written  long.  The  mis- 
take wa.<i  eady. 

'  With  respicty  however,  to  tant,  it  certainly  signifies' ttriiK.  B«t 
the  conceit  of  stopping  hia  urine,  is  too  contemptible  for  a-momeot'ai 
consideration.  In  the  quotation  from  Gla^bonte^  iant  or  lani 
[for  tke  word  is  written  indifferently]  is  not  to  be  understood  as  ex- 
pressive of  urine,  •  Ale  with  lant  [or  land]  in  it/  is^-— "  Ale  with 
tpttrge  4n  it,"  a  plant  sometimes  called  land  leapcr's  spiuge,  [Tithy* 
nafun.]  A  quibble  is  evidently  intended.  Mr.  Stecvens  i^  miserablj 
mistaken  in  his  notion  res|)ecting  the  "  act  of  gallantry/'  as  he  calls 
it :  "  eating  glasses  and  drinking  urine,"  is  nothing  more  than  apU^. 
on  words,  eating  glacts,  \f€^  i.e.  ices<  and  drinking «reit«  [lat.]  hot, 
burning  liquors.  The  whole  is  meant*  to  insinuate  that  there  is 
nothing  which  he  would '  not  undertake  or  endore  in  the  hope  ol 
gaining  his  mistress'  favor: — he  would  run  the  hazard  of  beinf; 
skilled  or  burnt  to  death.    B.  \ 

PauL  These  dangerous  unsafe  lunescr' the  king !   be* 
shrew  then)  \  ,     '        ' 

He  must  be  told  on't,  and  he  shall;  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best ;  Til  tak^t  iipon  me. 

These  dangerous  unsafe  lunea  o*  the  hng  f 
1  have  BO  where,  but  in  our  author^  observed  tnis  word  adopted  ia  our 
Ipngue,  to  signify,  ff'enty,  lunacy.     But  it  is- a  mode  of  expression  xv'H^ 
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the  French. — H y  a  de  la  lune  :  (i.  e.  he  has  got  the  moon  in  hi$  head; 
he  is  frantick.)  Cotgrave.  "  Xmhc,  folic.  Lesifemuieiont  des  Iwaes  dans 
InUie.    Richelet."    Theob.  ^      .. 

A  sim'^Iar  expression  occurs  in  the  Rettnger'^  Trngedy^  1608:  **  I  know 
*twas  but  some  peckish  movm  in  him."  LufieSf  were  part  ol*  the  accou- 
Iccments  of  a  ha^vk.  So,  in  Greene's  Mamiirtu  ;  **  yea,  iu  seeking  to\ia« 
loose  the  lunes,  the  more  she  was  intuugled/'    Stkcv. 

'  Unsafe  luoes  of  the  king/  What  can  the  accoutrement 9 
|as  Mr.  SteeveiM  is  pleased  to  call  the  kaskes  or  criants  for  the 
Hawk]  have  to  do  in  the  present  business?  But  as  to  the  bmcM 
(decoys)  of  the  Falconer,  it  should  be  written /arex.  The  word  lunes 
IS  no  doubt  found  in  the  Sportsman's  vocabulary^  but  it  is  evidently 
a  corruption.  Lunes,  ;ind  lures,  however,  arc  used  indifferently  by 
ail.     Lure  is  properly  the  device  set  up  to  call  the  hawk,  lune  [lieti 

ft\]  is  the  string  or  thong  to  which  the  deviA^e  is  fastened.  B. 

*   * 

PauL  The  pretty  dimples  of  bis  chir^  aud  cheek ;  bis 
smiles; 
The  vei7  mould  and  frame  of  band,  nuil,  finger. 

■  hii  smiles:  These  two  redundant  words  might  be  rejected, 
especially  as  the  child  has  already  been  ^represented  as  the  inheritor  of  its 
mher's  dimplis  andfrawm.    St e  e v . 

'  His  smiles/  Tlie  words  ase  no  way  TedundatFf.  Dimples  whieh 
•re  naturally  formed  in  the  cheeks,  are  liot,  by  consequence, 
tmiles.    B.  '    " 

* 

Cieo.  The  cUmate*s  delicate ;  the  air  most  sweet ; 
Fertile. the  Isle;  the  temple  much  surpassing 
The  common  praise  it  bears. 

Fertile  the  itle;^-^ 
But  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  not  in  an  islstnd,  but  in  Phocis, 
on  the  continent.  Either  Shakspeare  or  his  editors,  had  their  heads 
sunning  on  Delos,  an  island  of  the  Cyclades.  If  it  was  the  editors' 
blunder,  then  Shakspeare  wrote:  Fertile  the  soil^— ^which  is  mora 
el^nt  to*,  than  the  present  reading.  Waub. 
Snakspeareis  little  careful  of  geography.  There  is  no  need  of  this  emen* 

.dation  in  a  play  of  which  the  whole  plot  depends  upon  a  geographical 
error,  by  which&hemia  is  supposed  to  be  a  maritime  country.    Jobr. 
*  Fertile  the  Isle.'    This  remark  of  the  learned  prelate  is  some* 
what  strange.     The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  certainly  not  in 
an  Island ;  but  he  must  surely  have  known  that  a  temple  was  erected 

*  to  that  deity  at  Delos^  wlience  were  delivered  oracles  [as  we  gather 
from  the  Historian]  ^'  not  only  not  inferior  to  those  at  Delphi,  but 
far  exceeding  them^  and  all  other  oracles  of  Apollo ;  being  given  in 

.  clear  and  plain  terms  without  any  ambiguity  oir  obscurity  whatever.'' 
Alex*  ab'Alex.    B. 

Her.  I  appeal 

To  your  own  conscience,  sir,  before  Polixenes 
Came  to  your  courts  how  I  was  in  your  ^caCe, 
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How  merited  to  be  so  ;  Since  he  came, 
With  what  encbunter  so  uncurrent  I 
Have  strain'd,  to  appear  thus  ? 

•Since he  ciime^ 
•  With  what  encounter  iio  uncurrent  I 
Have  strain  dy  to  appear  thus  ?• 


These  lines  I  do  not  understand ;  with  the  licence  of  all  editors,  what  I 
cannot  understand  I  suppose  uuintelLigiLley  and  therefore  propose  that 
tbey  inay  be  altered  thus  : 

Since  he  came, 

Wifh  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  have  I  v    . 

Been  stainM  to  appear  thus. 
At  lea^t  1  think  it  might  be  read : 

With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  have  I 

Strained  to  appear  thus  f  If  one  j(A  beyond.    Jo  hit. 

*  With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent/  •  Encounter  so  uncurrent' 
18  au  expression  1  do  not  understand,  I  therefore  read  IIk  passage 
tbufl : 

.  Since  he  came,    -  "" 

With  what  encounter,  so  uncredeut,  bav€  I 
Been  ^tain*d,  to  appear  thus  1 
The  meaning  of  which  will  he:  '<•  Since  Polixenes  came  to  jour 
..eourt,  what  cnmioal  action  have  you  to  accuse  me  of?  [though  by 
the  way  it  is  uncredent ;  a  matter  little  likely  to  /^aio  belief — ^  what 
encounter^  what  particular  meetings  1  say,  can  you  prove  or  charge 
ns  with  :  that  1  snould  be  brought  to  this  tribunal,  &c/'    B. 

Leo.  As  you  were  past  all  shame^ 

(Those  of  your  fact  are  so)  so  past  all  trutli :  , . 

Which  to  deny,  concerns  more  than  avails. 

— ^ —         As  you  mere  past  ell  shane^ 

(Those  of  your  fact  are  so)  so  past,  all  truth, 
I  do  not  remember  ih&t  fact  is  used  any  where  absolutely  for  guiU,  wkicb 
must  be  its  sense  in  this  place.    Perhaps  we  may  read : 

Those  of  your  pack  are  so. 
Pack  is  a  low  coarse  word  well  suited  to  the  rest  of  this  royal  invective. 

John. 

*  Those  of  your  fact  are  so.'  '  Fact*  is  used  forfa0iion  or  |»arfy. 
The  like  abbreviations  are  common  with  Sbakspeare.    B. 

Her.  The  child-bed  privilege  deny'd,  which  longs 
-  To  women  of  all  fashion  ;— Lastly,  hurried 
Here  to  this  place,  i'the  open  air,  before 
I  have  got  strength  of  limit. 

1  have  got  strength  of  Hmit, 
I  know  not  wiell  now  strength  oOimii  can  mean  strength  to  pass  the  IMts 
of  the  child-bed  chamber,  which  yet  it  nmst  mean  m  this  place,  uiuest 
'  wc  read  in  a  more  easy  phrase,  strength  o^limb.    And  now,  &c.  Jobk. 

J  have  got  strength  of  limit,— -^ 
From  the  following  passage  in  the  bl|ic|  letter  bistoiy  of  JUana  fttsd  Tka^ 
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«etrf  (of  which  I  hkvt  no  earlier  edition  than  that  in  1936)  it  appears  that 
Hmit  was  anciently  used  for  linih. 

" thought  it  very  sirarige  that  nature  should  endow  so  fair  a  face 

with  so  hard  a  heart,  such  comely  iimits  with  such  perverse  conditions/' 

Steev. 

'  I  have  got  strength  of  h'mit.^  The  sense  of  this  passage  has 
been  mistaken.  It  \s  Jiot  of  Hmts  or  bouudanes  that  the  Queen  is 
made  -to  speak.  '  Limit'  is  confinement :  not  however  such  confine* 
ment  as  might  proceed  from  constraint  or  force,  but  simpN  ihnt  of 
being  shut  up,  Hermione  complains  "  of  heini;  hroni^lit  into  the 
open  air  before  she  had  recovered  that  strength  which  had  been  lost 
from  [by  reason  of]  tier  late  cH)nfinement/*  a  comfua  must  be  placed 
at '  strength/  , 

It  is  wholly  impossible  that  Ktnit  should  at  Ciny  time  be  used  for 
Jimb;  and  one  would  have  thought  it  equally  impossible  that  even 
Mr.  Steevens  should  have  had  ho  absurd  an  idea.  Beside,  in  the 
history  of  Titana  and  Theseus,  it  hface  that  is  spoken  of,  and  we 
de  not  call  the  several  parts  of  it  limbs  hut  features.  The  matter, 
evidently,  is  only  this — lineaments,  according  to  the  ancient  nu>de  of 
writing,  was  contracted  into  iine'mets.  [the  latter  n  having  been  inad- 
vertently omitted  by  the  author  or  his  trtmscribe;'.}  Thus  the  word 
would  have  nearly  the  appearance  and  sound  of  limits.     B. 

Her.  The  emperor  of  Russia  was  my  father : 
Oh,  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter*s  trieil !  that  he  did  but  see 
The  flatness  of  my  misery. 

The  flatness  of  my  tnixety ; 
That  is,  how  low,  how^ol  I  am  laid  by  my  calahiity.    John. 
JSq^  Milton,  Far,  Lo9i,  b.  ii ; 

" ^Thus  repuls'd,  our  final  hope 

"  Isjitit  despair/'    Mal. 
^  The  flatness  of  my  misery.'    Johrison  is  wrong  in  bis  expticatioD, 
*  Flatness  of  misery,'  absoluteness,  completeness  of  tniset^^    *  Flat 
despair,'  in  Milton,  is  downright,  absolute  despair.     B. 

Leo.  And  to  the  certain  hazard 

Of  all  incertainties  himself  commended^. 
No  richer  than  his  honor. 

and  to  the  certain  hazard 
Of  all  incertainties"  himself  commended. 

The  old  copy  reads — and  to  the  hazard.  The  defect  in  the  metre  «hews 
clearly  that  some  word  of  two  svllables  was  omitted  by  the  transcriber 
or  compositor.  Ceriaht  wus  added  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio ;  and 
is  less  likely  to  hat^e  been  the  epithet  applied  to  ^^  hazard,*'  than  almost 
any  that  can  be  named.  Fearful  appears  to  me  to  have  a  much  better 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  text. 

Commenaed  is  here,  as  in  a  former  scene,  used  for  committed.    Mal. 

*  Certain  hazard/  Certain  hansard,  [i.  e.  hazard  he  was  sure  to 
nui\  may  very  well  siaud.  Mr.  Malene^bas  mbtaken  Uie  (tease* 
Commended  is,  gave  himself  up  to.    B. 
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Ch.  YouVe  a  made  old  man ;  if  the  sins  of  3'oiir 

youth  are  forgiven  you,  youVe  well  to  live. 

You\re  a  made  old  man;  ]  In  former  copies: — You*re  a  road  old 

mon  ;  if  the  sins  of ycur  youth  ore  forgiven  you^youre  welt  to  live.  Gold  f 
mil  gold! — ^This  the  Clown  says  uponhis  opening  his  fkrdel,  and  discover- 
ing the  wealth  in  it.    But  this  is  no  reason  whv  he  should  call  his  father 

a  mad  old  man.    I  have  ventured  to  correct  in  the  text Toure  a  made 

old  tMiti :  i.  e.  your  fortune's  made  by  this  adventitious  treasure.  So  our 
poet,  in  a^ number  of  othirr  passages.    Tu  eob. 

Dr.  Warburton  did  not  accept  this  emendation,  but  it  is  certainly  right. 
The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  novel :  <*  TUe  good  man  desired  his  wife 
to  be  quiet :  if  she  would  bold  peace,  they  were  made  for  ever."  Sec  vol, 
1.  p.  64.     Farmer. 

'  You're  a  made  old  ntan.'  Mad',  in  old  ]angua<ST>  [the  final  e  cut 
ofTJ  is  frequently  set  down  for  made  ;  ibe  apocope  of  the  grammarian^ 
a  very  common  figure  with  our  earlier  writers,  bas  led  to  ir.any  mis- 
takes. Thus  in  Hamlet  it  would  seem  tfiat  iip  has  been  priuted  for 
ap'  [ape]  •*  VVo'ot  drink  up  Eisel,  <iL'c/'  as  I  have  there  endeavoured  to 
shew.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  apbaeresis  I'^-'for  iustauce 
in  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  we  meet  with  : 

**  ril  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war, 
"  Shall  stain  Jour  brother/' 
which  word  $ldin  the  editors  suppose  to.mcan  coit  an  odium  an  ;  by 
which  it  is  evident  that  they  attend  to  the  word  alone,  and  DOt  tp  the 
context.'  Stain  is  clearly  sustain,  i.  e.  support,  assist,^ — the  very 
reverse  of  the  sense  they  affi^  to  it«  See  my  noteS|  Hamjet  ana 
Anthony.    B. 

Cam.  It  is  three  days,  since  I  saw  the  prince :  What 
his  happier  affairs  may  be,  are  to  me  unknoi^ni :  but  I 
have  missingly  noted,  he  is  of  late  much  retired  from 
court 

hit  I  Aa^,  misBHiffly,  noted^^ 

Missingly  noted  means,  I  have  observed  him  %t  iiUersak^  sot  constaatiy 
or  regularly,  but  occasionally.    Steev. 

*  But  I  have  missingly  noted.'  •  Missingly  noted*  1  do  not  under* 
stand,  i  the;refore  change  it  to  tcissenfy  noted,  1.  e.  attentively,  par- 
ticularly noted,    Wissen  [Teut.]  to  kjiowt    B. 

PoL  But,  I  fear  the  angle  that  plucks  our  soi>  thither. 
Thou  shalt  accompany  us  to  the  place, 

- — Bitt,  I  fear  ike  angle — -Mr.  Theobald  read8,-r— aad  I  fear  tha 
engle.    John. 

.    Angle  in  this  place  means  a  fishing*rod,  which  hq  represents  as  drawing 
,  his  son,  like  a  iish,  away.    Stbev. 

'  I  fear  the  angle.'  ''  Angle  means  a  fishing  rod.^  NonaenseJ 
but  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  aR  is  fish  that  comes  to  Mr*  Steenems^o 
net ;  he  stays  not  to  examine  if  that  which  lies  before  hioi  be  any 
thing  worth,  ^  Angle/  however,  is  a  term  in  judicial  astrology,  ana 
119^  IP  rei^tioQ  to  peftaii^boaaea  of  ai  figure  and  scheme  of  thehea^^si 
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•od  whicfa  is  sometimes  called  the  Horoscope.  PoUxenes  mikes  use 
of  the  expression  in  allusiou-to  the  degree  of  the  ascendant,  or  the 
sUIr  ascending  above  the  horizon,  at  themokuent  an  astrological  figure 
or  scheme  is  made.  Tlie  aptness  of  this  allusion  in  respect  of  Perdita 
as  being  the  ruUng  star,  the  asceudaat  over  Florizel,  h  easiij 
seen.    B. 


AuL  fFhen  daffodils  begin  to  peer, 

IFith^  heigh,!  the  doxy  over  the  dak, — • 
fVky,  then  conies  in  the  sweet  dtheyear  ; 
For  the  red  blood  reigns^in  the  winters  pale. 

For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's /)/i^. 
This  line  has  suffered  a  great  variety  of  alterations,  bpt  I  am  persuaded 
the  old  reading  is  the  true  one.  The  first  folio  has  *^  the  winter'' $  pnlt^ 
and  the  meaning  is,  tbe  red,  the  spring  blood  now  reifrns  o'er  the  parts 
lately  under  the  dominion  of  winter.  The  English  pule.  The  Irish  pak 
were  frequent  expressions  m  Shakspeare*s  time:  ami  tbe  words  r«i and 
pale  were  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  antUhesis.    F^aufia. 

Dr.  Farmer  is  certainly  right.  I  had  offered  this  explanation  to  Df« 
Johnson,  wlio  rejected  it.    In  King  Henry  V.  our  author  says: 

« the  English  breach 

"  Pales  in  the  Hooo,  &c."    Steev.  *x 

•  For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale.'  Dr.  Farmer  u 
somewhat  wrong,  and  poor  Mr.  Steevens  most  egregiously^  so :  for 
bow  can  pahs  M  be  brought  to  elucidate  the  present  expression  f 
f  the  winter's  pale.'  The  matter  is,  that  pak  is  used  instead  of  pakr 
ness,  Tbe  sense  of  the  line  is  this:  the  red  hlood reigns  aver  ike 
faleness  of  winter ,  or  iu  other  words,  that  the  glow  of  spring,  [bj 
reason  of  the  greater  distance  of  the  sun,]  succeeds  to  thej^afe,  hxqk 

*  hue  of  wintar,  when  the  great  luminary  b  near  the  earth.    B. 

Aut.  The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge, — 

With  hey !  the  su^eet  birds,  O,  how  they  sing. 
Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge  ; 
For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king. 

.. — ^u^ina  tooth-^--^ 

Sir  T.  Uanmer,  and  after  him  Dr.  Warburton  Testd-^rogging  tooth.    1^  i^ 
certain  that  pugging  is  not  now  understood.     But  Dr.  Thirlby  observes, 
'  that  it  is  tbe  cant  of  gipsies.    John. 

*  Pugging  tooth.'  From  the  whole  of  this  song,  in  which  the  'sprinj^ 
is  particularly  alluded  to,  and  which,  according  to  eur  poets,  is  the 
season  of  love,  I  should  suppose  that  pugging,  as  it  stands  in  the  text, 
9vill  be  the  proper  word.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  .as  what  we  now  caH 
»  sweet  tooth,  a  colt's  tooth.  Pnggy  is  a  word  of  endearment  now 
made  use  of  in  speaking  of  a  girl,  a  little  maid.  Pugging  appears  to 
be  more  apposite  here  than  proggingp  which  merely  signifies  to  be  in 
search  of  provision.    B, 

.  Cfo,  Let  me  see; — Ever^ 'leven  weather  tods ;  every 
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tod  yields  pound  and  odd'  shilling:  fifteen  hundred 
shorn,— What  conies  the  wool  to  ? 

Every  'leven  laoeather  tods;  every  tod  yi€ld$  pound  and  odd  ihlU 

ling  :]  This  passage  appears'to  me  unintelligible  from  a  variety  of  mis- 
takes. In  the  first  place,  no  reason,  I  believe,  can  be  assigned  for  ttie 
clown's  choosing  so  singular  a  number  as  elevirn  to  form  his  calculation 
upon,  in  estimating  the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  fleeces.  It  is  much  more 

E rotable  that,  like  Justice  Shallow,  he  should  have  counted  hie  wethers 
y  the  score,  iln  the  tirst  folio,  the  only  authentic  ancient  copy  of  this 
play,  there  ts  no  appearance  of  elision,  the  word  bein^  printed  tnus»  with 
a  capital  letter ; — Every  Leaven  wether,  &c.    I  sup^tose  that  Shakspeare 
wrote — '^  Every  living  wether,  cScc/'  the  only  profit  that  arises  from  sheep 
.while  they  arc  living,  leing  their  fleeces. 

The  other  error  seems  to  have  arisen  from  our  author's  not  having 
made  the  proper  calculation.  In  his  "  siillad  days'*  (his  father  bein^  a 
dealer  in  wool)  he  was  pcrhdps  not  unscquainted  with  this  subject;  but 
liaving  at  a  subsequent  period  discharged  sw^h  matters  from  his  mind,  he 
probably  left  blan«5  in  his  MS.  intend mg  to  fill  them  tap,  when  he  should 
nave  gained  the  nrccssary  information ;  and  afterwards  foreotthem.  The 
whole  passage  therefore  should,  I  think,  be  printed  thus-: "  Every — living 

wether tods;  every  tod  yields ^pounJ  and  odd  shilling:  fifteen 

hundred  shorn,  &c."    Mal. 

*  Every  Icvcn  wether  lods.'  By  '  leven  wether*  Shakspeare  un- 
doubtedly means,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  su|^gested,.  livir^  Mother,  In 
Cbaucer  Hvane  is  living.  It  is  therefore  sufficiently  evident  that 
Hwtme  is  the  proper  word,  and  that  Ihe  only  error  is  in  the  spelling  of  it. 
We  must  retain  the  old  word,  and  read  the  remaluder  of  the  speec)] 
with  Mr,  Maloue.     B.       . 

Clo.  There's  no  virtue  whipp'd  out  of  the  court ;  they 
cherish  it,  to  make  it  stay  there  ;  and  yet  it  will  no  more 
but  abide. 

— abide.  To  abide,  here,  must  signily,  to  sqjoumy  to  live  for  a  time 
without  a  settled  habitation*    Jokit. 

'  No  more  bat  abide/  '  Abide'  is  he|«  employed  in  a  double 
sense.  To  Mjaurn^  and  to  forbear.  It  is  so  used  by  Chaucer.  The 
clown's  meaning  is^  that  though  virtue  may  be  cherished  at  court,  it 
will  only  practice  forbearance :  it  will  refrain  from  exercising  its 
powers.    B.  * 

Per.  But  that  our  feasts    . 

In  every  mess  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Digest  It  With  a  custoii),  I  should  blush 
To  see  you  so  attired  :  sworn,  1  think, 
To  shew  myself  a  glass. 

>«a:orn,  J  think^  '        .        • 

To  shew  mi/self  a  glass,] 
].  e.  one  would  thuik  that  in  putting  on  this  habit  of  a  shepherd,  you 
had  si^-orn  to  put  me  out  of  countenance ;  for  in  this,  as  in  a  glass,  you 
^how  me  how  much  below  yourself  you  must  descend  before  you  can 


^  • 

S»t  u^oa  a  level  with  me.    The  senttment  is  fine,  and  expresses  all  the 
elicacy,  a&  well  as  humble  modesty,  of  the  character.    But  the  Oxford 
editor  alters  it  to  : 

**  — ^swoon,  I  thiuky 
*•  To  show  myself  a  glass.'* 
What  he  meaas  I  don*t  know.    But  Perdita  was  not  so  much  given  to 
mfooningf  as  appears  by  her  behaviour  at  the  king's  threats,  wnen  the 
intrigue  was  discovered.    Wars. 

Dr.  Thirlby  inclines  raiher  to  Sir  T.  Hanmer*s  emendation,  which 
certainly  makes  an  easy  sense,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  the 
present  reading.  But  concerning  this  passage  I  know  not  what  to  de- 
cide.    JOBN. 

The  meaning  of  ''to  show  myself  a  glass,^'  is  not  Very  clear.  I 
would  make  a  change  of  two  or  three  words  with  a  slight  fransposi* 
tion  in  the  speech  of  Perdita,  and  give  the  hemistich  which  con- 
cludes it  to  Florijtel.     I  read  : 

**  To  chide  at  your  extremes  it  not  becomes  me  : 

**  Oh,  pardon  that  I  name  them.     But  that  our  feasts, 

^  In  every  mess  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 

*'  Digest  it  with  a  cust6m,  I  should  blush, 

**  Nay,  swoon,  I  think,  to  see.vou  so  attired. 

*•  Yonr  high  self, 

"  The  gracious  mark  o*  the  land  you  have  obscured  * 

**  With  a'  swain's  wearing ;  and  the  poor  lowly  niaidj^ 
Most  goddess-like,  prank'd  up.'^ 
Flin*.  A  glass  to  shew  thyself. 

**  1  bless  the  time  when  my  good  falcon  made 

''Her  iSight  thy  father's  ground." 
By  this  reading,  Florizel  is  made  to  pay  an  elegant  compliment  to 
the  Princess,  while  lie  believes  her  no  other  thsfn  the  shepherd's 
daughter.  Perdita  observes  that  she  «is  prank'd  up  like  a  goddess : 
to  this  the  prince  replies :  **  A  glass  to  show  thyself,"  i.  e.  yoa 
then  appear  as  you  ought  to  do.    Now  you  see  yourself*    B. 

Her.  Violets,  dim, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno  s  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath. 

violets  dim 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno*s  ^£<J 
I  suspect  that  our  author  mistakes  Juno  tor  Pallas,  who  was  the  goddesi 
of  blue  eifes.    Sweeter  than  an  eye-lid  is  an  odd  image  :  but  perhaps  he 
uses  sBpeet  in  the  general  sense,  for  delightful,    Johv. 

It  was  formerly  the  fashion  to  kiss  the  eyes,  as  a  mark  of  extraordi* 
n.ary  tenderness.  I  have  somewhere  met  with  an  account  of  the  first 
r«^eption  one  of  our  kings  gave  to  bis  new  queen,  where  he  is  Said  to* 
have  kissed  her  fayre  eyes.    So,  in  AlbumaMar^  Triucalo  says : 

it Q  Armellina, 

**  Come  let  me  kiss  thy  broos  like  my  own  daughter.'' 
Again,  in  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Cresuide,  v.  1358 ; 
«<  This  Troilus  full  oft  her  eyin  t»Q 
'  ^  Oan  for  to  kisse/'  &c. 
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Again^  in  an  ancient  MS.  play  of  2iVmm^il<ici»^ia  th«  possession  of  Mc 
Strut  the  engraver. 

"  O  Juno,  be  not  angry  with  thy  Jove, 

"  £ut  let  me  kiss  thine  ei/e$  m^  s^^eete  delight.'^    p.  6.  b.   Stcsv. 

"  Violets  dim, 

'*  But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Jutio's  eyes, 

•'  Or  Cytlierea's  breulli." 
All  these  quotations  are  iiapertineuty  becaoae  it  Is  not  of  ^es  that 
Penlita  is  speaking,  but  of  eyelids,  Lids^  however,  (and  which  ar^ 
properly  the  membranes  tlrat  cover. the  orguus  in  question)  are 
here  -set  down  for  lashes:  wliich  lashes,  it  has  been  tbe  fashioii 
from  the  rem<ltest  time  even  to  the  present  day,  to  stain  or  paint  as 
sn  heightener  of  beauty.  Now  this  coloring  of  tlie  filaments  of  tlw 
.<eye»  we  have  reason  to  believe  from  iBany  passages  in  the  poeUt 
was  perfumed.  As  were  likewise  tbc  ointiueuis  for  the  liair  of  the 
•head  ;  which  practice^  indeed, '  has  descended  to  us  in  tbe  scented 
pomatums  and  powders  of  the  shops.  The  epithet  "  sweet "  has 
tberefofe  nothiai;  odd  in  it,  whatever  Dr.  Johnson  ma^  have 
thought*  That  perfumes  were;  common  with  the  ancients  both  for 
the  hair  and  eye-lashes,  we  may  p^ather  from  Hesiod. 

Ttnou  dy&  wov  re  iro\v)^froif  ^A^poiims* 
Which  19  thus  translated  by  Mr.  EiUm  : 

"And  from  the  darkening  lashes  of  her  eyes. 

She  breath'd  enamouring  fragrance." 
Here  liketpapov  is  very  .properly  rendered  ejfe  lashes.  Id  this  version, 
how<:ver,  Mr.  £.  has  passed  over  the  word  Kfd^v  at  is  obserml  by 
llr»  Pye ;  and  ^viio  has  given  the  lines  as  foUows :  i 

Her  flowing  hair,  and  sable  eyelida  breatb'cf 

The  heavenly  fragrance  ef  the  Queen  of  Love. 
M&ir  is  judiciously  introduced  by  htm,  but  in  regard  t^  tide  be  is 
evidently  wrong.  The  epithet  "sable,"  however,  is  happy  and 
had  it  been  applied  to  lashes  would  have  been  particularly  so,  as 
the  hue  given  to  them  was  generally  black.  His  notice  of  ^Affto^U 
n|s  [the  character  instanced]  is  highly  just  and  proper.  Mr« 
£lton's  darkening  [i,  e.  occasioning  darkness]  is  a  mistake. 

With  respect  to  this  coincidence  in  the  poets  of  Britain  end 
Greece,  touching  the  "  fragrance  of  eye  lashes,'^  it  is  certainly 
striking.  Now,  are  we  to  conclude  from  it  that  Sh'akspeare  was 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Ascrsean,  or  that  the  expres- 
sion here  found  is  the  i-esult  of  general  observation  1  Tbe  lal* 
ler  is  probably  tbe  case.    B.  *         - 

Ser.  And  fadings :  jump  her  and  thump  her. 

Fadingi."]  An  Irish  dance  of  thia  name  is  mentioned  by  Ben  JonsoD| 
in  The  Irith  Masque  at  Court : 

** and  daunsh  a  fading  at  te  wedding." 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*s  Knight  of  the  Burning  Tettfe, 
^  I  will  liuve  him  daiKe  Jading  ;  fading  is  a  fine  jigg."  Traw« 
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'•Fadings-"  ''Fading"  is  used  for  rading.  Vadire  Lat.  to 
vanish,  to  pass  away  quickly.  Sp^n^ct  eniploys  it  id  that  senst". 
The  dance  called  a  fading,  is  a  I|.i;lil  airy  racai»ure.     B. 

Ser,  Inkles,  catldisses,   cambricks,  lawns :   wh}^  he 
sings  tlieui  ovfer,  as  they  were  gods  or  goddesses* 

CaJdixsesJ]  I  di>  not  exactly  know  wlmt  caddissts  are.  In  Shirley's 
WUiy  Fair  One,  16S3,  one  of  tKe  characters  says :  "  I  wUi  have  eight 
velvet  pages,  aud  six  tuotinen  in  caMs.'^ 

In  the  First  Purt  of  K,  Hen,  IV.  I  have  supposed  caddis  to  be  ,/cr#«l. 
Perhaps  by  i^lx  footmen  in  cuddis,  is  meant  six  kK>tinen  witii  their  liveriet 
laced  with  such  a  kind  of  Ttvorsted  stuff.  As  this  worsted  lace  was  par- 
ticoloured, it  might  haVe  received  its  title  from  cadesse,  the  ancieat 
name  for  a  daw.    Sieev. 

'  **  Cadisees."    Perhaps  we  should  read,,  eadizest  stuffs  made  at 
Cadiz.     B, 

Aut.    Golden  guoi/s,  and  stomachers, 
For  rny  Lada  to  give  tjieir  dears ; 
PhiSy  and  poking  sticks  of  steeL 

poking  tiicks  of  sieei.]  These  poking-i^icks  were  heated  in  the  fire^ 
and  made  use  of  to  adjust  the  plaits  of  ruffs.  In  Marston'«  M^ktcon- 
itnt,  1C04,  is  the  follow  ing  instance  :  '<  There  is  such  a  deale  of  pinning 
these  ruffes,  when  the  tine  clean  fall  is  worth  them  all ;''  and,  again, 
**  if  you  should  chance  to  take  a  nap  in  an  afternoon,  your  falling  band 
requires  no  ppking-atick  to  recover  his  iorm,'^  &c.  So,  in  Middleton'a 
comedy  of  Blurt  Matter  Cdn$tabiey  1602:  *^Your  ruff  must  stand  m^ 
print,  and  for  that  purpose  ^t poking-sticks  with  fair  long  handles,  lest 
they  scorch  your  hands."    Steev. 

**  Poking  sticks  of  steel.''  This  appears  to  be  properly  explained  ; 
imd  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  when  Mr.  S.  is  poking  in  black 
letter  books*  and  wheu  nothing  like  conjecture  is  necessary,,  be  ac* 
^its  himself  with  credit,  and  indeed  evinces  that  be  has  a  gtfUas 
for  such  pursmts.  Tef,  after  all,  the  antiquary  only  will  give'biiii 
thanks :  for  it  is  ^certain  that  these  inquiries  are  but  a.  waste  oC 
fine.  They  reiniud  us  of  Gratiano's  "  reasons,"  which  ate  laid 
to  be  '*as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two- bushels  of  chaff;  yon 
shall  3eek  all  day  ere  you  find  Iheni,  and. when  you  have  them  they 
are  not  worth  the  search.''  In  a  word,  these  inepiue^  these  noii* 
iw$,  are  scareeiy  to  be  tolerated  here.  But  an  Editor  wIm  eqold 
BuNy  the  pages  of  this  immortal  bard,  by  disqaisitiocis  coBceroJDg 
the  virtues  of  stewed  prunes  and  potatoes,  may  well  be  supposed 
capable  of  impertinences  of  every  kind.    B. 

Clo.  'Tis  well  they  are  whispering :    Clamor  yoor. 
tongues,  and  not  a  word^more. 

Clamor  jf<mr  tongues.]  The  phrase  i««  tiaken  fron\  ringing.  Whea 
bells  anr  at  tb«  height,  in  order  to  cease  them,  ther  repeiit^oQ  of  the 
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strokes  becomes  much  quicker  than  before;  this  is  calied  eUmofirkig 
tbem.    The  allusion  is  humorous.     Warb. 

"  Clamour  your  tongues."  Warburtoti  is  right  in  regard  to  the 
allusion,  but  he  has  not  sufficiently  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  in  Shakspeare :  ''  What  is  all  this  whispering,  anil  tittle- 
tattling?  [says  the  Clown]  COme,  clamour  your  totigues/'  [i.e. 
ring  out  your  |)eal  at  once]  "  and  [then]  not  a  word  more '' — hv 
silent.,  K>  ' 

Mop.  Come,  you  promised  me  a  tawdry  lace,  and  a 
pair  of  sweet  gloves.  -    • 

You  protniid  me  a  tawdry  lace,  4'C*T  '^  ^^X  ^  worth  while  to  observe^ 
that  thesQ  tawdry  iacefynere  not  the  strings  with  which  tiie  ladies  fasten 
their  stays,  but  were  worn  about  their  heads,  and  their  waists* 

Again,  in  the  fourth  song : 

« not  the  smallest  beck, 

**  But  with  white  pebbles  makes  her  tawdries  for  her  ntck.'^   Stebv*  - 

"  Tawdry  lace,"  for  audery  lace:  a  particular  kind  of  [aoe,  so 
called  from  its  being  sold  at  a  fair  heid  in  the  chapel  of  Audetr  or 
Etheldred.  See  Henshawe.  So  in  the  passages  qnoted :  ^*  Tawdriet 
for  their  necks  "  means  auderies  for  their  necks.    B. 

Mop*  I  love  a  ballad  in  print,  a*-life ;  for  then  we 
are  sure  they  are  true. 

I  love  a  hallad  in  print,  a*  life.]  Theobald  reads,  as  it  has  been  hither- 
to printed, — or  a  hfe.  I'he  text,  however,  is  right ;  only  it  siiould  be 
^printed  thus :— — a'-iife.    So,  it  is  in  B.  Jonson : 

« thou  iovst  a*'fife 

*^  Their  perfunrd  judgment." 
It  is  the  abLreviution,  I  suppose,*  of— af  lifef  as  a*-cp0rA  is,  of  at  WorL 
Tykw. 

"  I  love  a  ballad  in  print  a'  life."  *^  A'  life  "  is  not  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  at  life,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  supposes,  but  ip  ike  Hfe.  The 
French  k,  to.     We  now  say,  It  pleTtses  him  to  the  life,    B. 

Cam.  Though  the  pennyworth,  on  his  side,  be  the 
worst,  yet  hold  tliee,  there's  some  boot. 

Boot,']  That  is,  something  over  and  abdvef  or,  as  ^e  now  say,  tofnething 
to  boot.    John. 

*•  Boot."  **  Boot "  IS  not  the  same  as  to  "  boot,"  which  cer- 
liainly  signifies  "  overplus/'  **  Boot,''  with  the  early  wi iters,  is 
compemaium,  reward,  the  sense  required  here.    B. 

3  Gent.  The  princess  hearing  of  Tier  mother's  statue, 
which  is  in  the  keeping  of  Paulina,— a  piece  many 
years  in  dbing,  and  now  newly  perfonn*d  by  that  rare 
Italian  mast*-,  Julio  Romano;  who,  had  he  himself 
eternity. 
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Thai  rare  Italian  master,  JuUo  Romano,]  Mr.  Theobald  says :  ^AII 
the  encomiums  put  together,  that  have  been  conferred  on  this  excellent 
artist  i»  painting  and  architecture,  do  not  amount  to  the  fine  praise  here 
given  him  by  our  author/'  But  he* is  ever  tlie  ualuc(<iest  of  all  criliot' 
when  he  passes  judgment  on  beauties  and  defects.  The  passa^  hafH  > 
pens  to  be  quite  unworthy  Shakspcare.  1st.  lie  makes  his  speaKer  aay, 
that  was  Julio  Konidno  the  God  of  Nature,  he  would  outdo  Nature, 
For  this  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words,  **  had  he  himself  eternity, 
and  could  put  breath  into  his  work,  be  would  beguile  nature  of  her 
custom/'  2dly.  He  makes  of  this  ftrmoul  painter,  a  statuary ;  I  sup* 
pose  confounding  him  with  Michael  Aneelo ;  but,  whnt  is  worst  of  all, 
a  painter  of  statues,  like  Mrs.  Snluion  of  ner  wax- work.     Warb. 

Poor  Tneobald's  encomium  pn  this  passage  is  not  very  happily  con- 
ceived or  expressed,  nor  is  the  passage  of  any  eminent  excellence;  yet 
a  little  candor  wHl  clear  Shakspeare  from  part  of  the  impropriety  im- 
puted to  him.  By  eternity  he  means  only  immortalUtfy  or  that  part  of 
eternity  which  is  to  cume ;  so  we  talk  of  eternal  renown  and  eiemal 
infamy.  XmmoriaUty  may  subsist  without  diviii^yf  and  thereforie  th^ 
meanfng  only 'is,  that  if  Julio  could  always  continue  his  labors  be  would 
mimic k  nature.    John. 

I  wish  we  could  iinderstCDd  this  passage^  9s  if  Julio  BAmsano  had  only* 
painted  the  statue  carved  by  another,    atn  Jonson  majcea  Doctor  Rut 
in  the  Magnetic  Lady^  Act  V.  sc.  viii.  say : 
**  ^— all  citv  statues  must  be  ptunted, 
"  Else  they  be  worth  nought  i  their  subtil  judgments.'' 
Sir  Henry  Wotton>  in  his  Elements  of  Architecture^  lAentions  the  &shioa 
of  coloring  even  regal  statues  for  the  stronger  expression  of  affection^ 
which  be  takes  leave  to  call  an  English  barbarism.    Such,  however^ 
was  the  practice  of  the  time :  and  unless  the  supposed  statue  of  Uer- 
mione  were  painted,  there  could  be  no  ruddiness  upon  her  lip,  nor  could 
the  veins  verily  seem  to  btar  blood,  as  the  poet  expresses  it  afterwards. 

Tot. 

*'  That  rare  Italian  master,  Julio  Romano/'  I  think  we  maj 
verY  well  uodersland  this  passage  as  Mr.  Toilet  wishes  it  to  to 
iwwntood,  if  we  attend  to  the  begioniiig  of  the  gentScmaii't 
s|)eecb,  in  which  he  says :  "  her  mother's  statue,  a  piece  maaj 
years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  fnfwmed  by  Julio  Romano/'  The 
''nev^ly  performed*'  does  away  tbe  objection,  which  has  bceo 
started  by  Warburton.  Beside,  in  one  plaiie  we  have :  **  See  tlie 
Qifieen's  picture/  and  in  another  "  the.  colors  not  yet  dry.''    B. 

Pauh  As  she  liv*d  peerless, 
So  her  dead  likeness,  I  do  well  believe, 
Excels  whatever  yet  you  look'd  upon, 
Or  hand  of  mian  tiath  done ;  therefore  I  keep  it 
Loneily,  apart 

^--^kertfore  I  keep  it 

Lovely,  apart.-'^-^j  • 

Lopely,  i.  e.  charily,  with  more  than  ordlnafy  regard  and  tenderness. 
The  Oxford  editor  reads:  .  * 

Lonely,  apart » 
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A's  if  it  could  he  apart  without  being  alone.    Wavb. 

I  am  yet  inclioed  to  iantly,  which  in  the  oid  angular  writing  c^pnot 
lie  distinguished  from  lovely.  To  say,  that  1  **  keep  it  alone,  separate 
Irotn  the  rest/'  is  a  pleonasm  which  6carde)y  any  nicety  deciinesw 
John. 

**  Lonely,  apart."  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  English  adverb 
tpart  which  is  here  used^  but  the  latio  aperte :  and  in  the  sense  of 
M  purpose,  with  design.  I'his  statue,  says  Paniina,  excels  what- 
ever  yet  you  looked  on,  or  hand  of  man  hath  done.:  therefore  I 
designedly  keep  it  [lonely]  aperte.    B. 

Paid.  If  Ihad  thought,  the  sight  of  my  poor  imag^ 
Would  thus  have  wrought  you,  (for  the  stone  is  mioe) 
I'd  not  have  show'd  it 

Indeed  ,  my  lardy 

H  I  had  thought  J  the  sight  of  my  poor  imagB 

Would  thut  hate  wrought  you  (for  the  stone  is  mine) 

I^d  not  have  shozp*d  it?\ 
T  do  not  know  whether  we  should  not  read,  witiiout  a  parenthesis : 
—for  the  stone  i'th'  mine 
Fd  not  have  <AovV  t^. 
A  mine  of  itone^  or  marble^  would  not  perhaps  at  present  be  esteemed  an 
accurate  expression,  but  it  may  still  have  been  used  by  Shakspeare,  as  it 
has  been  used  by  Holinshed.    Descript,  of  Engl.  c.  ix.  p.  !J36 :  **  Now 
if  you  have  regar^  to  their  ornatuVe^  how  many  minet  of  snndrie  kindt 
ff  course  and  file  marble  are  there  to  be  had  in  England  r  "  And  a  little 
iower  *he  uses  the  same  word  again  for  a  quarry  of  stone,  <'r  plaister : 
**  And  such  is  the  mine  of  it,  that  the  stones  thereof  lie  in  ^akes,''  6k. 
Tyrwh. 

To  change  an  accurate  expression  for  an  expression  confessedly  not 
accurate,  has  somewhat  of  retrogradation.    John. 

*'  Stone  i'  th*  mine,"  is  sorely  the'  more  forcible  and  elegant 
ita^mg;  but  Mr.  Tyrwhit  explains  his  reading  wrong.  *^^ne 
i*  tb'  mitte»*'  is  dimwmd,  not  wutrbk.    B* 

JLeo.  The^fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  iii*t. 

The  fixure  of  her  eye  ha*  motion  int.} 
•  The  meaning  tSy  that  her  eye,  though  ./Sjivi^,  as  in  an  earnest  gaze^haa 
motion  in  it.    £dw. 

"  The  fixure  of  her  eye,*^  &c.  Mr.  Edwards  is  wrong.  The 
meaning  is,  that  her  eye  thotigh  fixed»  seems  as  if  there  were  mo* 
f  ioa  in  it.    B. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Chat.     Thus,    after  greeting    speaks  tfie   king    of 
France, 
In  my  behaviour,  to  the  majesty, 
The  borrowed  tuajesty  of  England  here. 

In  my  6eilaviovr»'— ^ -]  The  word  behaviour  seems  here  to  have 
a  si'gnification  that  I  have  never  found  in  any  other  author.  The 
King  of  France  J  says  the  envoy,  thus  speaks  in  my  behaviour  to  t&c 
majesty  of  England;  that  is,  the  *king  of  France  speaks  in  the 
character  whi^h  I  here  a^uroe.  I  once  thought  that  these  two 
lines*  in  my  bekaviouTj  &c.  had  been  uttered  by  the  ambassador  as 
part  of  his  master's  message,  and  that  behaviour  had  meant  the  con- 
duct of  the  king  of  Prance  towards  the  king  of  England ;  but  the 
ambassador's  speech,  as  continued  after  the  interruption,  will  not 
adroit  this  meaning.    John.  v         ^ 

^Isji  my  beliaidour/  '  Bebaviour*  is  acarcely  right.  Sbak* 
ipeare  has  here,  1  think^  coined  a  word, — behoviour.  Behave^ 
in  old  language  is .  Duty.  As,  it  behoves  me  to  do  it^  h  e.k 
is^  mu  duty.  The  Ambassador  means  to  say — what  the  King 
of  trance  declares^  it  is  my  duty  to  deliver.  He  seems  to 
intend  a  kind  of  apology  for  the  words  '  borrowed  Majesty,* 
and  which  we  are  to  ^suppose  were  Philip's.  There  is  here 
ihat  ellipsis  which  is  frequent  with  Shakspeare,  iCnd  which  I 
have  noticed  elsewhere.     B. 

JC^  John.     Depart  in  peace : 
fie  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France ;    . 

SHAK.  IK 
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For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there, 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard  : 
So,  hence  !  Be  thpu  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath, 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay. — 

Be  thou  a$  lightning"-'-'^]  The  simile  does  not  suit"  well  t  the 
lightning  indeed  appears  before  the  thunder  is  beard,  but  the  light- 
ning is  destructive  and  the  thunder  innocent.     JoiiK.  , 

The  allusion  may  notwithstanding  be  very  proper,  so  far  as 
S^kspeatc  has  applied  it,  i.  e.  merely  to  the  swiftneMs  of  the  liglU- 
ning,  and  its  preceding  and  foretellii^  ^e  thunder.  But  there  is 
ftome  reason  to  believe  that  thunder  was  not  thought  to  be  innocent 
in  our  author's  time,  as  we  elsewhere  learn  from  himself.  See 
Kin^  Lear^  sfct'iii.  sc.v2.  jintoni/  and  Cleopatra^  act  ii.  sc.  5. 
Julius  Casar,  actj.  sc.  3.  and.  still  more  decisively  in  Measure  far 
Measure,  act  ii.  sc.  2.  This  old  superstition  is  still  prevalent  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.     Remarks. 

suilen  presage ]  By  the  epithet  «r//^,  which  cannot  be 

applied  to  a  trumpet,  ii  is  plain  that  our  author's  imagination  had 
now  suggested  a  new  idea.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  be  a  irumpet  to 
alarm  with  our  invasion,  be  a  bird  of  ill  omen  to  croak  out  the  pro* 
gnostic  ofyoUr  own  ruin.    John. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  epithet  sullen  may  not  be  applied  to  a  trum^ 
pet,  with  as  much  propriety  as  to  a  bell.  In  our  author's  Henry  /K. 
P.  II.  we  find 

•  ' "  Sounds  ever  after  9A  a  suHeH  beit-^^-^J^        Mal. 
'  Be  thou  aA  l^lning/    It  should  be  observed  ia  conse- 
quence of  Johnsou's  objection  to  the  simile  here  used,  thai 
Aough  the  %htaing  actually  precedes  the  tbander,  the  latter 
so  immediately  foHows  it  that  the  point  of  time  between  di6m 
is  to  many  scarcely  perceptible*     Btit  this  their  action  1  oolj 
^mention  io  regard  of  the  common  observer,  for  if  1  mistake 
not,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Physiologist  that  die  report  and 
flash  of  thunder  are  nearly  simultaneous ;  and  that  the  fladi  is 
seen  before  the  report  is  heard,  by  reason  that  the  motion  of 
.  light  is  quicker  thah  that  of  a  sound. 

With  respect  to  the  te3tt,  '  sullen*  should  in  all  probability 
be  sudden,  as  applicable  to  lightning.  The  poet,  it  would 
seem^  is  still  speaking  in  metaphor. — He  makea  the  King  aay 
to  Chatillon :  ''  Be  thou  as  lightning,  for  ere  thou  canst  report 
{make  known  my  intentions]  the  thunder  of  my  cannon  diall 
be  heard.''  He  then  gdes  on,  '^  So  hence !  Be  thou  the  Meteor 
to  foretoken,  to  foreshow  the  coming  destruction :  I  shall  fol* 
tow  with  my  thunder."  The  difficulty  of  die  passage  arises 
in  great  measure  from  the  blending  of  the  literal  with  the  figura- 
tive expression.  '  For  ere  thou  canst  report  !•  will  be  thiere,' 
is  not  uttered  in  relation  to  thunder,  but  simply  of  this  reprfesen^ 
tation  of  l^e  matteito  die  King  of  Franco.    Shikapearo  lucowke 
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employs  the  lightning  not  only  Jks  precursor  but  destrojfer;  for 
when  .he  speaks  of  it  in  its  latter  quality,  and  by  the  name  of 
thunder,  it  is  not  in  allusion  to  the  rattling^ noise  which  is  made 
by  that  thunder,  and  which  is  no  doubt  unburtful,  but  to  the 
tkunderbokf  whidi  b  reaUy  lightnings  and  consequently  able  to 
injure  or  destroy.     B. 

Eli.     He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeur-de-lioD's  face. 

He  hath  a  trick  of  C<gur*deMon*s  face.]  The  tricky  or  tricking, 
IS  the  same  as  the  tracing  of  a  drawings  meaning  that  peculiarity  of 
face  which  may  be  suificieutly  shewn  by  the  slightest  outline.  This 
expression  is  usecl  by  Heywood  and  Rowley  in  their  comedy  called 
Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea : — "  Her  face,  the  trick  of  'her  eye^  her 
leer.''  The  following  passages  may  more  evidently  prove  the  ex- 
pression to  be  borrowed  from  delineation.  Ben  Jonson's  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour : 

-You  can  blaspn  the  rest,  Sigiiior." 


O  ay,  I   have  it  in  writing  here  o'purpose;  it  cost  me  two 
shillings  the  tricking."    So  again,  in  Cynthii^s  Reveh : 

** 'the  parish-buckets  with  his  name  at  length  tricked  upon 

them/'    Steev. 

'  A  trick  of  'Coeur-de-lion's  face.'  '  Trick'  b  traity  a  distin- 
guishing mark.    B. 

EU.    Whether  hadst  thou  rather, — be  a  Faulcon- 
bridge,  '  ; 

And  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land ; 
Or  tha  reputed  son  of  Coeur-dc-lion, 
tx>rd  of  thy  presence^  and  no  land  beside  ? 

Lord  of  thy  presence^  and  no  land  beside  f]  Lord  of  thy  presence 
can  signify  only,  master  of  thyself;  and  it  is  a  strange  expression 
to  signify  even  that.  However  that  he  might  be,  without  parting 
with  his  land.  We  should  read  :  Lord  of  the  presence,  i.  e.  prince 
of  the  blood.    Wakb. 

Lord  of  thy  presence  may  signify  something  more  distinct  than 
master  of  thyself :  it  means  master  of  that  dignity  and  grandeur  of 
appearance  that  may  sufficiently  distinguish  thee  from  the  vulgar, 
without  the  help  of  fortune. 

Lord  of  his  presence  apparently  signilkfs,  gr€at  in  his  own  person, 
and  is  used  in  this  sense  by  king  John  in  one  of  the  following 
scenes.    John. 

'  Lord  of  thy  presence  * — Johnson's  explication  of  the  pas- 
sag^  renders  it  feeble*  Warburton  has  given  the  ^senso' intended 
to  lie  conveyed  by  the  Poet, — only  that  Lord  of  the  presence 
can  never  mean  Prince  of  the  blood:  it  can  signiqr  nodiing  mora 
than  the  state  of  him  who  is  in  the  view  of  his  superior, — and 
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that  wilt  not  do  here.  The  right  word  is  preseance  (fr.)  i.  e. 
priority  in  point  of  rank.  Lord  is  frequently  used  for  JCfn^ 
or  Prince*  '  Of'  is  hi/  or  in.  '  Lord  of  thy  Preseance'  will 
therefore  be — Lord  or  Prince  in  thine  own  right :  by  lineal  de- 
sfcent.    B.  ■ 

Phil.     Madam,  I'll  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

unto  the  death."}     This  expression  is  common  among  our 
ancient  writers.     See  vol.  li.  p.  74.     Stecv. 

*'  Unto  the  deftth  "  is  according  to  the  Frerich  idiom— jusqu'i 
la  mart*     C. 

Phil.     'Tis  too  respective,  and  too  sociable, 
For  your  conversing. 

*Tis  too  respective^  &c.]  i.  e.  respectful,     Steev, 
**  Respective  "•  is  not,  respectfai,  but;  particular^  too  much 
attached  to  self.     fi. 

Phil.     My  piked  man  of  countries  : 

iUy  piked  man  of  countries :'''t^'\  The  word  piAred  may  not  refer 
to  tlie  beard,  but  to  the  shoes^  which  were  once  worn  of  an  immode- 
rate length.  To  this  fashion  our  aqthor  has  alluded  in  King  Lear, 
where  the  reader  will  find  a  more  ample  explanation.  Fiked  may, 
however,  mean  only  spruce  in  dress.    St£ev. 

'^  My  piked  man  of  countries."  I  would  rather  understand 
picked  or  piqued  as  meaning,  in  this  place,  sharp,  keen.  The 
sense  of  the  whole  is  apparently  this. — ^'  I  catechise  my  sharp 
keen  gentleman  concerning  the  countries  he  has  visited.**-  We 
are  to  suppose  that  this  is  spoken  of  the  traveller  ironically.     B* 

Faulc.     It  Ues*as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him, 
As  great  Alcides*  shoes  upon  an  ass  : 

It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back- of  him. 
As  great  Alddts'  shoes  upon  an  ass^:  ■  ■] 
But  why  his  shoes  in  the  name  of  propriety  ?  For  let  Hercules  and 
his  shoes  have  been  really  as  big^as  they  were  ever  supposed  to  be,  yet 
ihcy  (1  mean  the  shoes)  would  not  have  been*  ad  overload  for  an 
.ass.  1  am  persuaded,  I. have  retrieved  the  true  reading;  and  let  us 
observe  the  justness  of  tlie  comparison  now.  Fuulconbridge  in 
his  resentment  would  say  this  to  Austria:  '*  That  lion*s  skin,  which 
my  great  father  king  Richard  once  wore,  4ooks  as  uncouihly 
on  thy  back,  as  thai  other  noble  hide,  which  was  borne  byllercules^ 
would  look  on  the  back  of  an  ass."  A  double  allusion  was  intended  ; 
ficrst  to  the  fable  of  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin  ;  then  Richard  1.  is 
finely  set  in  competition  with  Alcides,  as  Austria  is  satirically 
coupled  with  the  ass.    Thbob. 
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The  thoes  of  Hercules  are  more'  than  once  introduced  in  the  old 
comedies  on.  much  the  same  occasions.  So»  in  T^  Isle  of  Guiisy 
by  J.  Day,  16O6; 

" — are  as  fit,  as  Hercules'  skoe  for  the  foot  of  a  pigmy." 
A^^n,  in  Greene's  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Perimedes  the  BlacksmUhf 
J588  :  "^-and  so  Least  I  should  shape  Hercules*  shoe  for  a  child's  foot^ 
I  commend  yo^r  worship  to  the  Almighty/'  Again,  in  Greene's 
Penelope's  Web  J60j  :  '*  I  will  not  make  a  long  harvest  for  a  small 
crop,  nor  go  about  to  pull  a  Hercules*  shoe  on  Achilles*  foot.'' 
Again,  ibid.  '*  HercuM  shoe  will  never  serve  -a  child* s  foot,'* 
'Again: in  Stephen  G csso n's /Sc^o^/  of  Abuse ^  1575:'"«*-to  draw 
the.  lion's  skin  \ipon  iE:iop*s  asse,  or  Hercules'  shoes  on  a  childcs 
fcete."     Steev. 

''As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass.''  From  the  several 
instances  adduced  by  Mr.  Steevens,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
bat  that ''  Alcides'  shoes"  is  the  right  reading.  An  incorrectness 
in  our  author's  expression  has  called  forth  Mr.  HieobaM'sy-^— how 
musi  I  say  ?  acuteness  and  perhaps  witj  for  so  he  evidently  con- 
siders of  his  remark.  But  his  pleasantry  is  merely  niaserie,  and 
bis  sagacity  de  meme  trempe. 

Sbakspeare  having  spoken  of  the  lion's  bide  on  the  back  of 
Aostria  and  of  Alcides*  shoes  tipon  an  ass,  the  editor  has  un« 
fortunately  conceived  that  the  shoes  must  necessarily  be  placed 
as  the  hide  had  been :  and  hencci  I  say>  ha  has  been  provoked 
to  exercise  his  wit.  But '  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass'  means 
nothing  more  than  Flercules'  shoes  b>or9i  by  an  ass ;  and  when 
Faulcoabridge  says,  *^  but  afis,  I'll  take  that  burden  from  your 
back ;"  it  merely  alludes  to  the  lion's  skin  as  borne  by  the 
Duke.  By  a  slight  transposition,  however,  the  passage  will  be 
still  more  clear  : — Read 

''  As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass ; 

It  (the  lion's  hide)  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him  : 

But  ass,  rU  take  that  burden  from  your  back."     B. 

Const  I  have  but  this  to  say, — 
That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin, 
But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  removed  issue,  plagu'd  for  her, 
And  with  hen — Plague  her  son ;  his  injury, 
Her  injury,the  beadle  to  her  sin. 
All  punish'd  in  the  person  of  this  child. 
And  all  for  her ;  A  pldgue  upon  her ! 

I  have  but  this  to  say. 

That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  ''her  sin, 

But.^e.]  '  ^  '      i 
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This  piuoage  appears  to  me  veiy  obscure.  The  chief  dHHculty  arises 
from  ihWf  that  Constance  having  told  Elinor  of  her  im-^onceivMg 
ipombf  pursues  the  thought,  and  uses  sin  through  the  next  lines  in 
aii  ambiguous  sense,  sometimetfor  cnme^  and  sometimes  for  offspring. 
He  snot  only  pUgued  for  her  sin^  SfC.  He  is  not^ouiy  made 
miserabk  by  vengeance  for  her  sin  or  crime ;  but  her  sin^  ber  ojf» 
springs  and  she,  are  made  the  instruments  of  that  veni^nce,  on  this 
descendant ;  who,  though  of  the  second,  generation,  is  plagued  for 
ief  and  wilth  her;  to  whom  she  is  not  only  the  cause  but  the 
instrument  of  evil.  - 
'  The  next  clause  is  more  perplexed.      All  the  editions  read  : 

plagued  for  her, 

And  with  her  plague  her  sin  ;  his  injury,  ^ 

Her  injury^  the  beadle  to  her  sin. 

All  punish  d  in'^the  person  of  this  child, 

1  point  thus :    '  ^ 

plagti*dfor  her 
And  with  her, — Plague  her  son  !  his  injury, 
Her  injury,  the  beadle  to  her  sin* 
^  That  is ;  instead   of  inflicting  vengeance  on  this   innocent  and 
remote  descendant,  punish  her  son,  her  immediate  ofispring :.  then  the 
affliction  will  fall  where  it  is  deserved  ;  his  injury  will  be  her  injury, 
and  the  misery  of  her  sin  ;  her  son  will  be  a  beadle,  or  cbastiser,  to  her 
crimes,  which  are  now  all  punish'd  in  the  person  of  this  child* 

JOHX. 

'I  have  but  this  to  say/  Sec — This  passage^  as  tbe  commenta- 
tors observe^  is  obsctire ;  and  every  effort  to  interpret  it  riffhtly^ 
in  the  present  order  of  the  words^  will  be  of  no  avaiL  A 
transposition  of  them,  however^  widi  some  little  change  in  the 
expression,  will  give'to  the  whole,  I  believe^  a  sufficient  degree 
of  clearness.     I  therefore  read : 

^*  I  have  but  this  to  say,- — 

That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin. 

But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her  the  plague 

On  this  removed  issue:  plagu'd  for  her. 

And  with  her,— all  for  hei',  her  injury. 

All  punish'd  iu  the  person  of  this  child. 

A  plague  upon  her !  plague  too  on  her  son ! 

And  be  his  injury  beadle  to  her  sin.** 
It  should  be  noted  in  respect  to  the  readin|;  here  propoaed, 
that  injury  in  the  first  instance  (''  her  injury")  is  not  injury  done 
to  her,  but  by  her ;  and  that  injury  in  the  second  instance,  (''  his 
injury  ")  is  not  to  have  tbe  meaning  of  vroitg  either  done  to,  or 
received  ^  by,  (John) ;  but  simply  hurt,  annoyance ;  and  such  aa 
war  would  be  likely  to  occasion  to  bim.     B. 

K.  Phil.  It  ill  beseems  thb  preseQcey  to  cry  aim 
To  diese  ill-tuned  repetitions. 
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• 

li  ill  heieems  tiis  pri$ence^  to  cry  aim 

To  these  iil-tMntd  repetitions.^ 
Dr.  WarburtOD  has  well  obsenped  on  one  of  the  former  plays/  thai 
to  cry  aim  is  to  encourage,  I  once  thought  it  was  borrowed  from 
archery;  and  that  aim  f  having  been  the  word  of  €oinraand,.as  wo 
now  say  present !  to  cry  aim  had<  been  to  incite  notice^  or  raise 
attention.  But  I  rather  .think,  that  the  old  word  of  applause  was 
J*aime^  I  love  itj  and  that  to  applaud  was  to  cry  J'^ime,  which. tho 
English,  not  easily  pixmouncing  Jr,  sunk  into  aims  or  aim.  Our 
exclamations  of  applausf:  arc  still  borrowed,  as  bravo  and  encoiXk 
John. 

I  think  it  highly  probal^le  that  we  should  read^  '^  ciy  aien/' 
i.  e.  cry  anain !  aien  is  iigat/t.— See  Chaucer  and  other  old 
writers.  Cry  aim  may,  indeed,  in  other  places,  have  the  sense' 
which  Dr.  Warburton  has  given  to  it.     B. 

K.  Phil.    'Tis  not  the  roundure  of  your  old-fac'd 
walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war ; 

*Tis  not  the  roundure,  &c.]    Roundure  means  the  same  as  the 
French  rondeur,  i.^e.  the  circle.    Steev. 

To  suppose  that  by  "  rondure  ?  Philip  means  the  roundness 
of  tlieir  walls,  that  he  is  merely  describing  them  as  a  circle, 
were  highly  absurd.     By  rondure*  we  are  to  understand  the 
^  round,  the  whole  extent  of  the  poalls.    B. 

K.  John.  France,  hast .  thou  yet  more  blood  to  cast 
away  ? 
Say,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  run  on  ? 
Whose  passage  .vext  with  thy  impediment, 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'er-swell 
With  course  disturbed  even  thy  confining  shores ; 

-•^run  on?]  The  old  copy  has — rome  on.    The  alteratiou  was 
.  made  by  the  cdi'tor  of  the  second  folio.     Max.* 

*  run  on/  '  Rome  on'  is  unquestionably  the  true  reading. 

Rome  in  old  language  is  wide.  Indeed,  the  modem  expression 
to  roam,  i.  e.  to  wander,  to  ramble,  may,  without  any  great 
latitude,  be  used  in  regard^  of  fluids  when  speaking  of  any  ten« 
dency  they  may  haTe  to  spread,  extend  over,  or  wiatn  by  reason 
of  their  excess.  '  Of  is  by  or  from.  The  lines  nmst  be 
written  and  pointed  as  follows  : 

'  France^  hast  thou  yet  more  blood  to  cast  away  I 
Say,  shall  the  current,  of  our.  right,  rome  on  V 
Tb^  construction  is—-''  Shall  the  Current  of  blood,  by  [oc« 
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casioned  by  asserting]  our  rigkt^  spread,  or  become  wideT' — 
and  not  that  the  Current  of  right  j  (as  the  Editors  imagiiie)  is  to 
•run  on.  The  latter  reading  is  weak  and  inconsequent,  while  in 
the  former,  as  is  easily  seen  by  attending  to  the  context — ^ 
*  leave  his  native  channel  * — ^  O'er-swell  with  course  di^urbed/ 
&c.  a  clear  and  determinate  meaning  may  be  found.     B. 

Cit.  A  greater  power  than  ye,  denies  all  this  ; 
And;  'till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  scruple  in'  our  strong-barr'd  gates:         • 
Kings- of  our  fears ;  until  our  fears,  resolv'd. 
Be  by  some  certain  king  purg'd  and  depos'd. 

In  the  old  copy  r 

A  greater  p<xpfr  than  we,  denies  all  this  ;  — - 

Kings  of  our  fears  ;] 
Vie  should  read,  than  ye.     What  poxvor  was  this  ?  their  fears.     It  is 
plain  therefore  we  should   read  :  Kings   are  our  fears, — i-.  eg  our 
fears  are  the  kidgs  which  at  present 'rule  us.     Wars. 

Dr.  Warhurton  saw  what  was  requisite  to  make  this  passage  sense; 
and  Dr.  Johnsoti,  rather  too  hastily,  I  think,  has  received  his 
emendation  into  the  text.     He  reads: 

**  Kings  are  our  fears, 
ivhich  he  explains  to  mean,  our  fears  are  the  kings  which  at  pre- 
aent  rule  us.''     Tyrw. 

'  Kings*  of  our  fears.'— < The  conunentators  are  mistaken. 
'  Kings  of  our  fears'  means  neither  that  their  fears  are  their 
Kings,  nor  that  they  are  Kings  or  masters  of  their  fears.  '  Kings' 
is  here  to  be  considered  as  an  exclamatory  address  to  the  warring 
powers.     We  must  read  and.  point  as  under : 

.    '  we  do  lock 
Our  former  scruple  in  our  9trong-barr*d  gates,— 
Kings  !  of  ouriears:  until'  8cc. 
'  Of*  is  by  or  from.    The  sense  is— r^'  We  shut  our  gates 
against  ye,  Kings!  [contending  Kings]  'of  [by  reason  of  or 
from]  our  fears,  until  a  certain  King,"  &c.  [until  the  contest 
shall  be  determined]  8cc.     B.    . 

Cit.  At  this  match, 
With  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce,    . 
The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fliag  wide  ope> 
And  give  you  entrance  ; 

— flf  this  match. 

With  swifter  spleen  &c. 
Our  author  Uses  spleen  for  any  violent  hurry,  or  tumultuous  specd« 


So,  in  the  Midsummer's  Night's  Djreatn  be.  applies  spken  to  the 
lightning,     I  am  loath  to  ibiuk  that  Shakspcaire  in^^ant  to  play  witlt. 
the  double  oiihatch  for  nuptial^  and  the  mgtch  of  9,, gun.   .Jobn* 

**  Spileen"  is  angler,  but  the  word  is  out  of  it«  place.     W« 
must  read  the  line  tbus :         : 

"  Sinifter  than  powder  can  in  spleen  enforce."  B. 

Faulc.  Here's  a  jstay, 
That  shakes  tlie  rotten  carcase  of  old  deatli 
Out  of  his  rags  I 

Here's  a -stay ^ 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  death 

Out  of  his  rags  ! 

I  cannot  but  think  that  ^very  reader  wishes  for  some  other  word 
in  the  pla,ce.of  sta-^y  which,  though  it  may  signify  an  hindrance,  or 
man  that  hinders,  is  yet  very  improper  to  iutruduqe  the  next  line.  I 
reads  ' 

Here^s  a  flaw. 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  death. 
That  is,  here  is  a  gust  of  bravery,  a  blast  of  menace.    This  suits 
well  with  the  spirit  of  the  speech.     Stay  Uidjlatc,  in  a  careless  hand 
are  not  easily  distinguished ;  and  if  the  writing  was  obscure,  ^^an> 
being  a  word' less  usual,  was  easily  missed.     JoHir. 

I  cannot  discover  any  meaning  in  the  present  reading, 
^  Here's  a  stay,  Sec."  and  am  iirmly  persua'ded  that  the  poet, . 
must  have  written.  Here's  a  say,  i.  e.  here's  a  speech,  &c.  That 
this  is  the  true  reading,  the  whole- tenor  of  Falconbridge's  reply 
will  show'.  "  Here's  a  moiith,  indeed'^— "  Zounds !  1  was 
never  so  bethump'd  with  words,"  &c.  *'  Here'«  a  say,"  is  not, 
indeed,,  a  very  elegant  expression ;  but  it  accords  sufficiently  well 
with  the  character  of  Falconbridge.  B. 

Eli.  Urge  them,  while  their  souls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition ; 
Lest  zeal,  now  melted^  by  the  windy  breath 
Ot  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorsei 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 

Lest  seal,  now  melted, ]We  have  here  a  very  unusual,  and,  I 

think,  not  very  just  image  of  zeal,  which,  in  its  highest  degree,  is  re- 
presented by  others  as  a  flame,  but  by  Shakspeare,  as  a  frost.  To 
repress  zeal,  in  the  language  of  others,  is  to  cool,  in  Shakspeare'is 
to  melt  it ;  when  it  exerts  its  utmost  power  it  is  commonly  said 
to  /lame,  but  by  Shakspeare  to  be  congealed.    Johk.-  . 

Sure  the  poet  means  to  compare  zeal  to  metal  in  a  state  of  fusiooy 
and  not  to  dissolving  ice.  Stebt* 
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The  allofioir  mifltkU  I  think,  have  been  to  diin^dug  ice,  and  yet 
not  subject  to  Dr.  Johnson's  objection. 

The  sense  may  be — Lesi  the  ncxD  zealous,. ffii(f  weU^tjfecied  keari 
^  FkiUp^nhich  but  laiefy  was  as  cold  iccj  and  has  newly  keen  melted 
and  softened  by  the  warm  breath  of  petitions,  &c.  ehomfd  agam  be 
congealed  Oft  J  jTrozf  II.     Mal* 

^  Lest  zeal  no^y  melted.'^  Mr,  Steevens  is  right  in  sayh^  tfiat 
'  '^  melted  *'  is  used  in  allusion  to  the  fusion  of  metal,  and  not  to 
the  dissolving  of  ice;  but  still  he  sees  not,  any  ipore  than  .Johnson, 
the  sense  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  Elinor's  speech  :  nor  is. Mr. 
Malone  less  mistaken  in  his  interpretation  of  th^  passage.  The 
meaning  is  not  Zeal  melted  by  the  breath  of  petitions,  Sfc.  but 
that  the  '*  Zeal  thefi  melted,  might  possibly  become  congealed 
as  before,  by  means  of  petitions,  8cc.  When  the  Poet  speaks 
of  **  ZeaKmelted,''  he  uses  the  expression  as  significant  of  zeal 
commixed  or  united,  for  Ibe  good  of  both  parties :  and  when 
he  fears  that  the  zeal  may  be  again  congealed,  be  would,  in 
that  particular  instance,  be  understood  as  noting^a  partial,  a  selfish 
zeal :  a  zeal  not  put  into  action  for  the  benefit  of  France  and 
England  mutually,  but  employed  entirely  by  each  on  his  own 
part,  while  indifferent  in  r^;ard  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
AiM^iers.  ^*  Soft  petitions^  pity  and  remarse^''  is  said  in  reference 
to  Conistance  and  her  son.    B.  .1  ' 

Pand^    Fraiice,  thou  may  st  hold  a  serpent  by  the 
tongue, 
A  cased  lion  by  the  mortal  paw^ 
A  fasting  tyger  safer  by  the  tooth* 
Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hoJd. 

A  cased  lion. All  the  modem  editors  read^^a  chafed  lion*    I  see 

little  reason  for  change.    A  cMed  lion  is  a  lion  irritated  by  confine- 
nient.    StEBT. 

'^  A  cased  lion." — >— The  Poet  is  hene  envmeratvig  ioshtiicea 
of  danger,  and  which  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  want  of. 
caution.  A  cased  (encaged)  lion,  however,  gives  an  idea  the 
very  reverse  of  what  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  speech^ 
It  IS  evident,  then,  that  we  should  read  : 

^*  France,  thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tonguCj^ 
Ad  uncas'd  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 
'    A  fasting  tyger  safer  by  the  tootl^  &c.^ 
All  is  then  umform :  the  images  are  perfectly  jmt.    BL 

.    JST.  John.  If  the  midnight  bell 

Di4  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouthy 

Sound  on  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night ; 
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Smtnd  pn  unto,  the  drowsy  race  rfnigkt.  We  should  read  :  Stmnd 
one Warb. 

1  should  suppose  sound  on  (which  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy) 
to  be  the  true  one.     The  meaning  seems  to  ins  this ;   if  the  midnigkt 
bell^  hff  repeated  strokes,  xnas  to   k€sttn  away  the  race  of  beings  / 
who  are  busy  at  that  hour,  or  quicken  night  itself  in  its  progress^  tho  ' 
morning  bell  (that  is,  the   bell  that  strikes  one)   could  not,  with 
strict   propriety,  be  made  the  agent ;  for  the  boll  has  ceased  to  be 
in  the  service  of  night,  when  it  proclaims  the  arrival  of  day.     Sound 
on  has  a  peculiar  propriety,  because  by  the  repetition  of  the  strokes  - 
at  twelve^  it  gives  a  much  more  forcible  warning  than  when  it  only 
strikes  oire. 

Sach  was  once  my  opinion  concerning  the  old  reading ;  but  on  re- 
consideration, its  propriety  cannot  ap|)ear  more  doubtful  to  any  one 
than  to  myself. 

It  is  too  late  to  talk  of  hasleoing  the  night  when  the  arrival  of  thd 
morning  is  announced  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  repeated  strokcs'have 
less  of  solemnity  than  the  single  notice,  as  they  take  ftx>m  the  horror 
and  awful  silence  here  described  as  so  propitious  to  the  dreadful 
purposc]i  of  the  king.  Though  the  hour  of  one  be  not  tho  natural 
midnight,  it  is  yet  the  most  solemn  moment  of  the  poetical  one; 
and  Shakspeare  himself  bus  chosen  to  introduce  his  Ghost  in 
Hamlet  : 

'•  The  b^U  then  beating  one.*' 

Mr.  Malone  observc9»  ''  that  one  and  'on,  are  perpetually  con- 
founded in  the  old  copies  of  our  author.''    Steev. 

Sound  on  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night.  Some  of  the  com- 
mentstors  have  taken  infinite  pains  to  prove  that  the  present 
reading,  sound  on,  is  faulty^  and  that  we  ought  to  read,  *^  sound 
onO)"  &c.  while  tlie  others  have  as  stoutly  maintained  th^  the 
text  should  undoubtedly  remain  unchanged.  I  am  of  opinion, 
however,  that  both  these  readings  are  wrong,  and  have  tliereforo 
ventured  to  alter  the  passage  thus : . 

**■  If  £e  midnight  bell 

''  Had,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
*'  Sounden  unto,  the  drowsy  race  of  night." 

To  suppose  that  the  king  was  unable  to  communicate  hk 
thoughts  to  Hubert,  at  any  other  time  than  when  the  bell  was 
sounding  on,  is  truly  ridicidoua  and  absurd.  But  that  he  should 
cooaider  midnight  as  the  proper  .season  for  conversing  widi  him 
on  the  dreadful  business  in  hand^  is  highly  beautiful  and  just. 
He  therefore  says,  if  the  heVL  had  sounded,  ox  sounden ,  (i.  q,  if  it 
were  midnight)  then,  &c. 

In  old  language,^  the  participle  is  frequently  formed  by  th« 
termination  eit,  as  it  is  now  by  ed.  We  still  retain  bounden  and 
other  words  which  are  perfectly  analogous:  and  in  the  Co^ 
medy  of  Errors^  there  will  be  found  '^  the  clock  has  strucken 
twelve.'    B. 
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K.  John.  Then,  in  despigbt  of  broad-eyM  watchful 
day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts : 

—— hroad-fy'd — — ]      The  old  copy  reads — brooded.      Mr. 

Pope  made  the  alteration,  which,  however  elegant,  may  be  unneces- 
sary. A\\  rnimals  while  brooded,  i.  e.  with  a  brood  of  young  <me$ 
vnder  their  protcciioriy  are  remarkably  vigilant.     Stbev. 

"  broad-ey'd.'*    .A  brooded  day,  is  iionsense.     If  the 

word  brood  m  ere  admitted^  the  participle  present  must  be  made 
use  of — brooding.  But  the  epithet  does  not  well  apply  in 
speaking  of  day,  Wc  may  read  brooc/ied  day,  i.  e.  gay^  glittering 
as  with  ornaments.  Brooch  in  old  language  is  a  jevcel.  This 
agrees  with  what  John  had  before  remarked,  that  the  day  was 
*^  too  full  of  gawds  to  give  him  audience."    B. 

K.  Phil.  Loolc,  who  comes  here]   a  grave  unto  a 
soul; 
Plolding  the  eternal  spirit  against  her  will, 
Iij  the  vile  prison  of  af&icted  breath : — 

a  grave  unto  a  soul^ 
Holding  the  eternal  spirit ^  against  her  will^' 
In  the  vile  prison  of  ajfflicted  breath  :) 
I  think  we  should  read  earth.    The  passage  seems  to  have  been  copied 
from  Sir  Thomas  More :  "  If  the  body  be  to  the  soule  a  prison, 
how  strait  a  prison  maketh  he  the  body,  that  stufTeth  it  with  ri/f^rafp 
that  the  soule  can  have  no  room  to  stirre  itself^— but  is,  as  it  were, 
enclosed  not  in  a  prison^  but  in  a  srave^    Far. 

'*  a  grave  unto  a  soul,  &c.'*    What  can   ppssibly  be 

clearer  than  the  present  reading  ?  What  can  be  more  easily 
understood?  "Breath"  is  meant  to  signify  a  morf^r/  body:  a 
mere  animal  existence;  and  at  imprisonment  in  Ibis  mortal 
body  the  eternal  spirit  is  supposed  to  become  indignant  by 
reason  of  its  sorrows  :  to  beai*  it,  though  but  for  a  time,  with- 
pain.  It  is  almost  an  affront  to  the  reader  to  offer  an  explica- 
tion of  the  passage;  but  when  the  sense  of  an  author  is  perverted 
by  his  editor,  it  ceitamly  behoves  the  succeeding  oile  to  point 
out  such  perversion;  and  hence  an  interpretation  of  what  is 
efficiently  clear,     B. 

K.  PhiL  Oh,  what  love  I  note 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs  ! 
Where  but  by  chaiice  a  silver  drop  hath. fallen, 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wify  friends 
Do  glew. themselves  in  sociable  grief; 
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•iwV^  friends]  The  old  copy  reads,  wiry  fiends.     Wicry  is  an 


adjective  used  by  1  ley  wood  in  hit  67/rcr  Agt^  i6l3: 
"  My  vassal  furies,  with  their  wj>ry  strings, . 
"  Shall  lash  thee  hence/'     Stekv, 

— *  wiry  friends ' — Mr,  Steevens^.by  bringiog  *^  wiery  strings  ^ 
in  order  to  illustrate  '  wiery  friends,'  has  shown  that  he  is  igno- 
rant of  the  Poet's  m^auingy  and  the  5ame  may  be  observed  of 
the  Editors  who  have  acted  m.  concert  witli  him.  "  Wiery 
strings/'  however^  are  strings  like  wires  :  strings  that  will  cut  or 
wound.  Thus  we  have  in  many  writers  whvpa  of  steely  but 
wiery  has  here  a  different  sense — '  wiery  friends '  are  eye-mois^ 
tened^  weeping  friends.  It  is  manifest  from  the  context  that 
such  is  the  sense.     B. 

.  *  Penib.  to  cboak  his  days 

With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise. 

good  exercise,]  In  the  middle  ages  the  whole  education  of 
princes  and  noble  youths  consisted  in  martial  exercises^  &c.  These 
could  not  be  easily  had  in  a  prison,  where  mental  impTOvementt 
might  have  been  atlbrdcd  as  well  as  any  where  else;  but  this  sorl 
of  education  never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  our  active,  warlike, 
but  illiterate  nobility,     p£RCY. 

If,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  whole  education  of  pcinces  and 
noble  youths  consisted  in  martial  exercbes,  &c. — what  is  meant 
by  the  following  passage  f 

«  to  choak  his  days .  ' 

/^  With  barbarous  ignorance."  B. 

Sal.  The  color  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go, 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience, 
Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dieadful  battles  set :    ' 

Like  heralds f  'tvnxt  tico  dreadful  battles  set:  But  heralds  are 
not  planted,  1  presume,  in  the  midst  betwixt  two  lines  of  battle ; 
though  they,  and  trumpets,  are  often  sent  over  from  party  to 
party,  to  propose  terms,  demand  a  parley,  ^c.  I  have  therefore 
ventured  to  read,  sent.     Theob. 

This  Dr.  Warburton  has  followed  wi  thout  much  advatitage ;  set  is  not 
fixed,  but  only  placed;  heralds  must  beset  between  battles,  in  order 
to  bd  5fit^  between  them.     John. 

'  Like  heralds  &c/  '  Sent'  is  the  right  reading.  Heralds  are 
notjphiced  between  two  Imes  of  battle,  as  TheobaM  has  very 
justly  observed!. — ^^fhey  are  always  in  the  rear-guard  of  the 
army.  Beside  the  very  words — '  the  color  of  the  King  doth  come 
and  go  like  Heralds,'  shows  the  necessity  of  the  change.     B« 
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Hub.    Within  this  bosom  never  entered  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murdVous  thought, 
Apd  you  have  siander'd  nature  in  my  form ;    * 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly, 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 
Thdn  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murd'rous  thought^  Nothing  can  be 
&l$er  than  what  Hubert  here  says  in  his  own  vindication ;  yet  it  was 
fhe  poet's  purpose  that  he  should  speak  truth  ;  for  we  find,  from  a 
preceding  scene,  the  motion  of  a  murderous  thought  had  entered 
into  him,  and  that  very  deeply :  and  it  w^s  with  difficulty  that  the 
tears,  the  intreaties,  and  the  innocence  of  Arthur  had  diverted  and 
suppressed  it.  Nor  is  the  expres^iou,  in  this  reading,  at  all  exact, 
it  not  being  the  necessary  quality  of  a  murderous  thought  to  be 
dreadful,  affrighting,  or  terrible :  for  it  being  commonly  excited  by 
the  flattering  ^vicws  of  interest,  pleasure,  or  rc\enge,  the  mind  is 
often  too  much  taken  up  with  those  ideas  to  attend,  steadily,  to 
the  consequences.  Wc  must  conclude  therefore  that  Shakspeare 
wrote : 

■  ■  a  murderer's  thought. 
And  this  makes  Hubert  speak  truth,  as  the  poet  intended  he  should. 
He  had  not. committed  the  murder,  and  consequently  the  motion  of 
a  mnrderefs  thought  had  never  entered  his'bosomi  And  in  this 
reading,  tffe  epithet  dreadful  is  admirably  just,  and  in  nature.  For 
after  the  perpetration  of  the  iact,  the  appetites,  that  hurried  their 
owner  to  it,  lose  their  force ;  and  nothing  succeeds  to  take  poasessioa 
of  the  mind,  but  a  dreadful  consciousness,  that  torments  the  mardercr 
without  respite  or  intermission.     Wakb. 

I'do  not  sec  any  thing  in  this  change  worth  the  vehemence  with 
which  it  is  recommended.  Read  the  line  either  way,  the  sense  is 
nearly  the  same,  nor  does  Hubert  tell  truth  in  eitlier  reading  when 
he  charges  John  with  slandering  his  form.  He  that  could  once 
intend  to  burn  out  the  eyes  of  a  captive  prince,  had  a  mind  not 
'  too  fair  for  the  rudest  form,     Jonw.     ' 

'  The  dreadful  motion'  8ic*  If  the  particular  expressien  of 
Hubert  be  attended* to — ^  Witliin  thb  bosom  never  entered  yet 
the  dreadful  motion  of  a  murderous  thought ;'  it  will  be  found 
that  he  would  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  murtherous 
intention :  at  the  same  time  biuting  that  what  he  had  undertaken 
was  on  iheminciple  of  necessity :  for  it  may  readily  be  conceived 
that  after  John  had  made  known  his  wishes^  the  fife  of  Hubert, 
had  he^  declined  to  act  in  conformity  with  them,  woidd,  in 
that  tyrannous  age,  have  been  of  very  precarious  tenure.  In  £ne, 
it  is  meant  to  be  insinuated  that  Hubert  for  his  own  safety  £rst 
engaged  to  beconae  a  murtherer  :  that  he- undertook  the  dread- 
ful business  iocompliauce  with  the  will  of  his  Prince,  however 
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repuMant  to  his  own  nature ;  and  that  it  was  so,  he  instances 
bj  '  loung  Arthur  is  alive  '-r-this  too  makes  him  farther  say  that 
nature  is  siandered  in  his  form.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  But  such  kind  of  casuistry  will  not  be  admitted  by 
the  man  of  rigid  vtrtne,  widi  whom  conscience  will  be  ever 
paramount  to  bodily  sense.  It  is  only  in  ordinary  natures  that 
it  can  have  a  place.     B. 

Sal.     For  'twill  be 
Two  loi>g  days'  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet. 

— ^or  e'er  IPC  twee/.]  This  phrase,  so  frequent  in  our  old 
writers,  is  not  well  understood.  Or  is  here  the  same  as  ere^  i.  e. 
btforCf  and  should  be  written  (as  it  is  still  pronounced  in  Shroushire) 
ore.  There  the  common  people  use  it  oilcn.  Thus,  they  say.  Ore 
to-morrom^  for  ere  or  be/ore  t(Mnorrow,  The  addkiou  of  ever,  or 
'  4'er,  is  merely  augmentativ€« 

That  or  has  the  full  sense  of  before;  and  that  eVr  whenjoineil 
with  it  is  merely  augmentative,  i«  proved  from  innumerable  passages  in 
our  ancient  writers,  wherein  or  occurs  simply  without  e*er^  and 
must  bear  that  signification.  Thus,  iu  the  old  tragedy  of  Master 
Jirden  of  Ftversham^  1^99f  quarto,  (attributed  by  some,  though 
£dse]y,  to  Shakspeare)  the  wife  ^ys  : 

**  He  shall  be  murdered  or  the  guesUt  come  in.** 

Sig.  II.  B.  IIL    Percy. 

'  Or  e*er  we  meet.*  *  Or.'  This  seems  to  have  the  same 
meaning  as  the  french,  or^  which  usually  stands  for  yet,  before, 
and  sometimes  for  then.     B.      .  > 

Faulc.    Thb  unhairM  sawciness,  and  boyish  troops, 
The  king  doth  smile  at ; 

TkU  unheard  of  sawciness^  and  boyish  troops,"}  Thus  the  printed 
copies  in  general ;  but  unheard  is  an  epithet  of  -very  little  force  or 
meaning  here  ;  beside,  let  us  observe  how  it  is  coupled.     Faulcoi|« 
bridge  is  sneering  lit  the  Dauphin's  invasion,  as  an  unadvised  enter« 
prize,  savoring  of  youth  and  indiscretion.;  the  result  of  childishness, 
and  unthinkihg  rashness  ;  and  he  seems  altogether  to   dwell  on  this 
character  of  it,  by  calling  his  preparation  boyish  troops^  dwarfiak 
voTf  pigmy  armSf  &c.  which,  according  to  ray  emendation,  sort  very 
well  vriih  unhair^df  u  e.  unbearded  sawcincss.    Tixeob. 
Yet  another  reading  might  be  recommended  : 
■    Tkis  unair'd  sawciness^' 
.  u  c.  imtrsnelkd  rudeness.     Stebv. 

^  Unair'd  is/  1  think^  the  reading  to  b^  preferred.  Unaired, 
however,  is  not,  in  this  place^  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
untravelled.    It  rather  means  unseasoned,  inordinate.    B. 

Meh    Fly,  noble  English,  you  are  bought  and  sold ; 
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Unthread  the  Fude  eye  of  rebellion, 
And  welcome  home  again  dbcarded  faith. 

Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebeliiottf]  Though  all  the  copies  concur 
in  this  reading,  huw  poor  is  the  metaphor  of  unthreading  the  ejfc  of 
a  needle  ?  A-nd  besides,  as  there  is  no  mention  made  of  a  needle, 
.how  remote  and  obscure  is  the  allusion  without  it  ?  The  text^  as 
]  have>  restored  it,  is  easy  and  natural ;  and  it  is  the  modc^  of  ex- 
pression, which  our  author  is  every-  where  fond  of,  to  tread  and 
vntread,  the  way,  path,  steps,  &c.    Theob. 

The  metaphor  is  certainly  harsh,  but  I  do  not  think  the  passage 
corrypted.    John*. 

•    Shakspeare  elsewhere  uses  the  same  expression,  threading  dark 
eyd  night .     Steey  ; 

"  Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebeUioo,"  is  particularly  harak 
indeed;  but  fthaks'peare  certainly  wrot&  tie.  Unthread  has 
no  allusion  to  a.  needle,  but  means  loosen.  The  word  is  used 
in  that  sense  by  MUtbo.     We  must  read, 

."  Unthread  the  tie  of  rude  rehellion.'* 
r.  e.  loosen  the  knot  of  rebellion. 

Mr*  Steeveos,  indeed,  observes  in  support  of  the  ordinary 
reading,  that  "  Shakspeare  elsewhere  uses  the  expression, 
♦*  threading  dark-eifd  nisht"  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose :  threading  dark-eyd  nighty  is  traversing  or  going  about 
during  the  night.  To  thread  or  thrid  is  to  pass  through,  to 
withread  is  to  loosen. 

^  A  similar  expression  is  to  be  found  in  Henry  IV.    '*  Unknit 
this  churlish  knot  of  war.''     B. 

t  Melun.    Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view. 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life ; 
Wiiich  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  fire  ? 

"  "  even  as  a  form  of  wax.']  '  This  is  said  in  allusion  to  the 
images  made  by  witches.  Holinshed  observes  that  it  was  alledged 
against  dame  Eleanor  Cobham  and  her  confederates,  "  that  they  had 
devised  an  image  of  wax,  Representing  the"  king,  which  by  their 
sorccrie  by  little  and  little  consumed,  intending  thereby  in  conclu- 
sion to  waste  and  destroy  the  king's  person."     Steev. 

~'  even  as  a  form  of  wax/  Why  must  the  image  of  wax, 
devised  by  Dame  Cobham,  be  brought  forward  oa  the  present 
occasion  ?  Supernatural  means  are  supposed  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  first  instance,  while  in  that  of  our  author  Iho 
change  is  represented  as  being  effected  simply  by  the  igneous 
element;  and  in  which  there  is  certainly  nothing  surpriaiDg, 
since  every  one  must  know  that  Wax  when  aet^  before  a  fire 
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mast  lose  the  shape  Mrhich  it  may  preTiously  have  borne,  with- 
out the  agency  of  the  Witch  or  the  Sorcerer.     B. 

Lewis.     When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot, 
After  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night ; 
And  wound  our  tatter'd  colours  clearly  up,    ^ 
Last  in  the  field,  and  almost  lords  of  it ! 

— iatter*d ]     For  tatter'd^  the  folio  reads  tottering*  JoHV« 

— *  tattered ' — Tottering  is  no  doubt  oQr  Author's  word.  It 
signifies  waving^  pfoyins  in  the  air.  The  Dattphin  would 
say — ^''our  colours  ^'nich  were  tottering  i»e..floating  in  the  wind 
(as  is  usual  during  a  battle,)  were  wound  or  rolled  up,  (as  is 
likewise  usual)  at  the  close  of  it."     B« 

Hen.  It  IS  too  late ;» the  liie  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly. 

Is  touch'd  corruptibly.]  Corruptibly  for  corruptivtly.  The 
mistake  was^  however,  probably  the  author's.     Max.. 

'  Is  touthM  corruptibly /~«-The  mistake  is  with  the  aanotaton 
Corruptibly  is  right,     B,  r  . 
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ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

JT.  Rich.     Norfolk,  throw  down;  we  bid  ;  tlicre  is 
no  boot. 

HO  boot.']    That  isy  no  advantage^  no  ust^  in  delay  or  refosal. 
John. 

*  No  boot/    ^  Boot'  should  in  this  place  be  bote,  the  old 
word  for  help.    B. 

Mowb.    I  ain  disgracd,  iinpeach'd,  and  baffled  here; 
Pierc'd  to  the  soul  with  slander  s  venom'd  spear ; 

and  baffled  here ;]  Baffled  in  this  place  means  treated  with 
the  greatest  ignominy  imaginable.    Tollet. 

— -'  and  baffled/  *  Baffled '  must  here  mean  mocked.  BefieTf 
french.    It  should  be  )>rinted  Beffted.     B. 

Boling.      Shall  I  seem  crest-fallen  in  my  father*s 
sight? 
Or  with  pale  beggar  face  impeach  my  hei^t 
Before  this  out-dar'd  dastard  ? 

Or  with  pale  beggar  face — — ]  i.  e.  with  a  face  of  supplication* 
But  this  will  not  satisfy  the  Oxford  editor,  he  turns  it  to  haggard 
Jtar.    Warb. 

— beggar  fear  is  ihe  reading  of  the  first  folio  and  one  of  the 
quartos.     Stbev, 
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— '  fMiIe  beggar  face.*  The  expresMon  is  poor  and  feeble. 
From  the  epithet  pale,'  it  is  highly  probable  that  fear  is  the 
Poet's  word,  as  found  in  the  folio  and  older  quarto.  '  Beggar 
fear/  however,  is  unmeaning.  It  should  surely  be  bug-bear 
fear. 
1  read : 

^'  And  wilh  pale  bug-bear  fear  bipeach,  tic/* 
In    this    there  is  force:  indeed  the  'crestfallen'  of  the  im- 
mediately preceding  line  points  out  such  reading  as  right.     B. 

Dutch.     One  pliial  full  of  Edward's  sacred  blood. 
One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root, — 
Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt ; 
Is  hackM  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  faded, 
By  envy's  hand,  and^ murders  bloody  axe. 

One  phial  J  &c.  So?ne  of  the  old  copies  in  this  instancey  as  in 
many  others,  reaxi  vadtdy  a  mode  of  spelling  practised  by  several  of 
our  ancient  writers.     Steev. 

*  — his  summer  leaves  all  faded.'  Faded,  is  something  more 
than  faded.     It  means.  Vanished,  gone,  » latin  sense.     B. 

Mar.     Speak   truly,    on  thy   knighthood,  and  thy 
oath,    \ 
And  so  defend  thee  heaven',  and  thy  valour !     - 

And  so 3  The  old"  copies  read :  As  jo— — Steev. 

'And  so* — -^And  so  is  certainly  v^-rong,  because  it  is  not 
sufficiently  expressive  of  doubt  in  relation  to  Mowbray.  '  As 
so '  should  therefore  be  restored  to  the  text  as  used  conditio- 
nally.  *  As  so  thou  vpeakest  *  »■  ■  ■  *^  if  thou  sayst  truly,  then 
may  Heaven  defend  thee/'    B.  .         < 

Bolifig.     And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's 
point, 
That  it  may  enter  Mowbray  s  waxen  coat, 
And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Oaunt. 

waxen  coat,']  Waxen  may  mean  either  sojt^  and  consequently 
penetrable,  or  flexible.  The  bi  igandines  or  coats  of  mail,  then  in 
use,  wcrecomposed  of  smaH  pitces  of  steel  quilted  over  one  another, 
'  and  yet  so  flexible  as  to  accommodate  the  dress  they  form,  to  every 
motion  of  the  body.  Of  these  many  are  to  bo  seen  in  the  Tower  of 
London.     Steev. 

A    ''  waxen  coat''  is  not  a  codt  made  of  wax,  nor  even  a 
oft  coat.    Ibe  speech  is  figurative,     Wa&en  is  employed  as  a 
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participle  preaetity  and  nmuM  growing. — Coat  is  tlsed  for  conse- 
fuence^  importance^  in  allusion  to  ensigns  armoriah  Bohng- 
broke's  meaning  is^— >that  fae  hopes  to  overturn,  or  pnt  down, 
the  growing  greatness  of  Mowbray,  and  to  raise  up  the  name 
of  Gaunt, 

'  Waxen '  should  be  printed  waxiq^  as  with  the  old  writer) 
*'  Now  all  thing  ginneth  waxin  gay/*' Thorn  out  of  the  rose.  B. 

K.  Rick.  And  for  wc  think,  thfe  eaglowinged  pride 
Of  sky  aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts, 
With  rival-hating  enyy,  set  you  on 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep ; 

To  wake  our  peace,  lohich  in  our  country's  cradU 
Draws  the  stoeet  infant  breath  of  getiHi  »ieep, 
as  pretty  as  it  is  in  the  ^age,  is  absurd  in  the  sense  :  for  peace 
awake  is  still  peace,  -as  well  as  when  asleep.  The  tlifference  is,  that 
peace  asleep  gives  one  the  notion  of  a  happy  people  suak  in  sloihaad 
luxury,  which  is  not  the  idea  the  speaker  would  raise,  and  fram 
which  state  the  sooner  it  was  awaked  the  better.     Ware.    , 

iPerhaps,  *'  wake  our  eas^"  i.  e.  disturb  our  tranquillity^  may 
be  tlie  true  readmg^  Ease  and  peace  being  nearly  alike  m 
sounds  the  transcriber  might  be  deceived  by  it.     B. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier  doom 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce : 
The  fly-slow  hours  shal}  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile ; 

The  fly  slow  hour^ ]  The  old  copies  read :   The.  sly  slaw  hours. 

Mr.  Pope^made  the  change  ;  whether  it  wais  necessary  or  not,  let  the 
poetical  reader  determine.     Stkev. 

*'  Sly^sloW"  might  certainly  remain  in  the  text  as  meamng-— 
hours  which  are  gliding,  (insidiously  ^  as  it  may  perhaps  be  called) 
away.  Pope's  reading,  however,  must  be  preferred,  as  present* 
ing  an  image  highly  beautiful  and  jost ;  (Jt^u^g,.  as  is  geiieraUj 
understood  by  it,  being  here  supposed  to  be  expressive  of 
rapid/ tj/)  5 fly-slow,*  i.  e.  "quick-slow."  Hours  which  Hy,  but 
whose  flighty  however  rapid,  is  imperceptible,  and  wherefore  may 
be  termed  $low. 

"  Dear  exile/'   should  be  ^'  dere  exile^**  the  old  word  for 

painful.    B. 

Mowb.  A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 
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Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hand. 

^A  dearer  merits  not  so  deep  a  maim 

Hate  I  deserved ^] 

To  deserve  a   merit   is -a  phra>c  of  svbich  I  know  not  any  example. 
I  wish  some  copy  wouUi  exhibit : 

A  dearer  iwviU-,  and  nut  so  dtep  a  maim. 
To  deserve  a  mede  or  reward,  is  regular  and  easy.     JoHW. 

**  A  dearer  merit.'*  He  seenns  'to  have  used  merit  in  the 
•ease  of  regardy  consequence.     B.  ^ 

Green.  Now  for  the  rebels,  which  stand  out  in  Ifca 
land ;     " 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege ; 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  mean39 
For  their  advantage,  and  your  highness'  loss. 

Expeditvt ]  Is  expeditious.     SiiEV. 

Expedient  is  noi  expeditious.  *  Expedient  manage/— *'^#, 
proper  proceedings^^ — "  such  as  the  time  requires."     B. 

Gaunt.  This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself, 
Against  infection*  and  tlie  hand  of  war ; 

Ji gainst  infect iout'  ■  ]  I  once  suspected  that  for  infection,  we 
might  read  invasinn  ;  but  the  copies  all  agn^e,  and  1  suppose  Shak-* 
tpeare  mcHnt  to  say,  that  \A.  nders  are  secured  by  their  situation  both 
frofn  war  and  pest ilt nee,     John. 

"  Against  infection.** — A  fortress  thrown  up  against  infection 
is  an  expression  not  very  hkeiy  to  fall  from  the  pen  of  Shak- 
speare.  He  may  have  iised  infraction,  by  poetical  license,  for 
assfiuftf  breaking  in  upon*  The  passage  ia  then  sufficiently 
correct.     B. 

Gaunt.  England,  bound  in  with  tlie  triumphant  sea^ 
*  Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  watry  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame, 
With'  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds ; 

With  inky  blots,]  I  suspect  that  our  author  wrote— inky  60/^*. 
How  can  blots  hind  in  any  thing  ?  and  do  not  boHs  correspond  better 
with  bonds?    .ivrcBV. 

**  Inky  blots  ;*'  i.  e.  the  wording  of  the  rotten  parchment 
l^hat  are  inky  bolts  f  or  what  have  inky  bolts  to  do  with  t  t  c 
ment  bonds  i    B. 
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K.  Rich.  Wert  thou  not  brother  to   great  Edward  s 
son, 

This  tongue,  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head. 

Should  run  thy  head  ifrom  thy  unreverend  shoulders. 

^'  Thy  unreverend  shoulders.'^  *  Unreverend'  should  be   unrt' 
terent.    B. 

Gaunt   Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have ; 
And  thy  unkindness  be  Hke  crooked  age, 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  \\  ilher*d  flower. 
Live  in  thy  siilime,  but  die  not  shame  with,  thee !  ' 

An^  thy  unkindnessy  be  like  crooked  age. 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  withered  Jluwer, 
Thus  stands- these  lines  in  all  ihe  co))ies,  but  I  think  there  is  an  error« 
.  Why  should  Gautit,  already  oldy  call  on  any  thing  like  jage  to  end 
him  ?  How  can  age  be  said  to  crop  at  oncef  How  is  the  idea  of 
.crooArec/nr;^  connected  with  that  of  crop/^ing^?  I  suppose  the  poet 
dictated  thus : 

'   ~  j^nd  thy  unkindness  be  time's  crooked  edge 
To  crop  at  once—^"^ 
That  is,  let  thy  unkindness  be  time's  scythe  to  crop* 

J5cfge  was  easily  confounded  by  the  car  with  age^  and  one  mistake 
once  admitted  made  way  for  another.     John. 

"  Be  Hke  crooked  age,"&c.  The  difficulty  will  be  removed  by 
a  transposition  of  some  of  the  lines  :  and  the  objections  raised 
by  Johnson  entirely  done  away. — ^As  thus : — 
''.Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have. 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  withered  flower,  x 
And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age  !" 
^The  third  line^  according  to  the  present   change,    is  merely 
ejaculatory :  a  wi«h  suddenly  thrown  out  by  Gaunt  that  the 
King's  unkindness  may -do  the  work  of  ^*  crooked"  i.  e.  extrone 
old  agey  and  end  him.    B. 

Queen.  Yet,  again,  methinks, 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, 
Is  coming  toward  me ;  and  my  inward  soul 
With  notiiing  trembles :  at  something  it  grieves, 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 

With  nothing  trembles  ;    yet   at  something  grieves^^     The-  fol- 
lowing line  requires  that  this  should  be  read  just  the  contrary   way : 

IVith  something  trembles^  yet  at  nothing  grieves.^  Wauji. 
All  the  old  edition^  read :  . 

^  my  in^^rd  soul 
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JFiih  noikhg  trembles  ;  at  iometUng  it  grievee. 
The  reading,  which  Or.  Warburton  corrpct»,  i$  itself  an  innova- 
tion.    His  conjectures  give  indeed  a  better  sense  than  that  of  any 
copy»  but  copies  must  not  be  needlessly  forsaken.     Johk. 

**  VVjth  nothing  trembles,  yet  at  something  grieves.'^  Dr. 
Wtirburtoii  has  mistaken  the  meaning :  and  Johnson^  thoagh  he 
Rejects  the  Prelate's  reading  as  beii^  an  iimovatiou,  is  wrong  in 
saying  that  ''  it  gives  a  better  sense  than  that  of  any  copy/* 
The  commentators  have  supposed  that  the  queen  is  affected 
principally  by  the  absence  of  the  king,  but  >  the  very  reverse  is 
mtended  to  be  sliewn.  She  is  grieved  indeed  at  parting  with 
Richard,  but  still  more  grieved  by  an  '  unborn  something/ 
This  she  calls  *  nothing*  by  reason  that  she  has  inerely  a  pre^ 
ienthnetU  of  ill.  Something  and  nothings  it  has  existence  vti 
the  mind,  and  it  is  *  something  :'  it  has  none  in  reality,  and  it  it. 
*  nothing.'  The  speech  of  Bushy  which  immediately  follows 
will  serve  as  a  comment,  as  an  illustration  of  the  passage.     B. 

Queefu  Conceit  is  still  deriv'd 
From  some  fore-father  grief;  rtiine  is  not  so  ; 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief; 
Or  something  hath,  tlie  nothing  that  I  grieve : 
Tis  ID  reversion  that  I  do  possess ; 
But  what  it  i^,  that  is  not  yet  known ;  what 
I  cannot  name  ;  tis  nameless  woe,  I  wot 

For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief; 

Or  something  hath,  the  nothing  that  I  grieve  :] 
With  these  lines  1  know  not  well  what  can  be  dune.  The  queer's 
r  east 'nine,  us  it  now  stands,  is  this  ;  my  trouble  is  not  conceit^  for 
conceit  is  still  derived  from  some  antecedent  cause,  some  forefather 
grief;  but  with  me  the  case  is,  that  either  my  real  grief  hath  no- 
real  cause,  or  some  real  cause  has  produced  a  fancied  grief'.  That  is» 
my  grief  is  not  conceit,  because  it  either  has  not  a  cause  like  'caticeit, 
or  it  has-  a  cause  like  conceit.  This  can  hardly  stand.-  Let  us  try. 
again,  and  n*ad  thus: 

For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  griefs 

Not  something  hath  the  nothing  which  I  grieve : 
That  is  ;  my  grief  is  not  conceit  ;  conceit  is  an  t  naginary   uneasiness 
from  some  past  occurrence.      But,  on   the  co.itiary,  here  is  real 
grief  tpithout  a  real  cause  ;  not  a  real  cause  with  a  fanciful  sorrow.  .. 
This,  I  think,  must  be  the  meaning  ;  harsh   at  the  best,  yet  better 
than  contradiction  or  absurdity.     John. 

*'  For  nothing  hath  begot,**  8cc.    These  lines  appear  obscure 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  because  he  considers '  or*  as  an  Euglish  particle* 
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arid  that  it  here  correApoods  to  either.  But  ihw  is  evidentfy  a 
mistake^  ^  On'  in  this  place  is  the  French  or  and  is  the  same  as 
the  adverh  yet,  after  ait.  the  comma  aiter  hatky  must  be 
struck  out.  The  meaning  of  the  expression  is  thi^:  ''^*othin{; 
kas  occasioned  the  griet  Winch  I  experience;  and  yet  thfijr  o/At»^ 
thatl  grieve  zt^ia  aomething,  because  it  renders  me  unhappj, 
.The  whole  is  trifling,  and  unworthy  of  Shakspeare.     B. 

'Tis  in  rtvrraion  thai  t  dopoxsess  ; 

But  vohat  it  is  that  m  not  yet  knvan  ;  4rc- 

I  am  about'  to  proposie  an  interprt-tution  which   many  will  think 

hanb,   and  which  I   do  \\oX  offei    for  ciTtain.     To  pu$se*i  a  man^  ia» 

•  in  Shakspfsfe,  l*  inform  himjui/y,  to  makt  him  comprfhaid.     To  h§ 

possessed,  is  to  be  fully  informed*     Of  this,  sense  the  examplas  are 

numerous : 

"  I  have  possest  him  my  most  stay  can  be  but  short." 

Measure  for  Measure* 

"  He  is  possest  what  sum  you  need."  Merchant  of  Venice, 
I  therefore  imagine  the  quci  n  says  thus  : 

'Tis  in  retersion-^^that  I  do  possess. 
The  event  is  yet  in  futuriti/'^Xh^X  i  know  with  full  conviction— i 
hut  -what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known*  In  any  other. intcrprctation^be 
must  say  that  she  possesses  what  is  not  yet  come,  which,  though  it 
maybe  allowed  to  be  poetical  and  figurative  language,  is  yet,  I 
think,  less  natural  than  my  explanation*     Jouir.' 

**  Tis  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess/'  Dr.  Johnson  is  alto- 
gether wrong.  The  queen  sa}s  that  she  is  in  possession  of 
something — but  that  that  50/n(;Mi//g.having  place  in  the  imagina** 
ticMi  solely  it  is  as  nothing :  \t  cannot  have  a  n(ime.  It  should  to 
ohserved  that  there  is  here  a  parity  of  {reasoning  must  it  be  call- 
ed f) — ^however,  it  agrees  with  what  had  gone  before.     B.  - 

York.  Why  have  they  dar'd  to  march    . 

So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom ; 
•  Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  village^  with  war, 
And  ostentation  of  despis'ed  arms  ? 

And  ostentation  q/'dospisrd  arms^'\  But  sure  tBe  ostentation  of 
despised  arms  would  not  /tight  any  one.     We  should  read  : 

■     disponed  armSf'i.  e.  furcos  in  battle  array.     Warb. 

This  alteration  is  harsh.  Sir  T.  lianmcr  reads  (/M/>i^A(/ti/.  IVir. 
tJj5ton  gives  this  pussagc-  as  a  proof  that  .our  author  u^cs  the  passive 
participle  in  an  active  sense.  The  cop'ies  all  agree. .  Ptrhaps  the 
old  duke  moans  to  treat  him  with  contempt  as  well  as  with. severity, 
and  to  insinuate  that  he  despises  his  power,  as  being  able  to  master 
it.     in  this  sejise  all  is  right.     John. 

— '  of  despised  arms/  1  think*\ve  may  read. '  despited  [despi- 
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teous]  arims/i.  e.  arms  taken  up  in  malice  or  despight,  as.  was 
the  case  with  Bbliiigbn>ke«  Such  an  expression  is  very  likely  to 
come  from  the  peli  of  Shakspeare.     B. 

K.  Rich.     As  a  long-parted  mother  with  Her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  smiles  in  meeting; 
So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 
And  do  thee  favoR  with  my  royal  hand. 

smiles  in  meeling;]  It  has  betn  proposed  to  me  to  read  : — in  weep* 
ing  ;  and  this  change,  the  repeiition  in  the  next  line  seems  plainly  to 
point  out.-    Steev. 

'  As  a,  long-parted  mother.*  Strike  out  the  comma  after  tear4p 
and  place  it  after  smiley.     A\\  is  then  rig|it.     B. 

K.  Rich.     And  when  tiiey  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a 
flower, 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  mth  a  lurking  adder ; 

Guard  it,  I  pray  thee ]  Guard  it,  signifies  h^re,  as  in  many 

other  places  line  it,     Mal* 

'  Guard  it,  i  pray  thee.^  *  Guard '  must  here  have  its  ordinary 
signification  of  protect^  defend*— w'lih,  a  power,  implied,  of 
punishing  the  offender*     B.         . 

K.  Rich.    For  heaven's   sake,  let  us  sit,  upon  the 
ground, 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  : — 
'How  some  have  Ueen  depos'd,  some  slain  in  war ; 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  depos'd ; 

the  ghosts  they  have  dvpos'd  :]  Such  is  the  reading  of  all  tta 

old  jcopi(>s.    The  modern  editors,- in  the  room  of  have  depos'd,  sub- 
stituted dispossessed.     Steev. 

'  the  ghosts  they  have  deposed.'  '  Ghosts  they  have  deposed  * 
is  right.  There  is  here  that  Ellipsis  whick.  is  very  frequent  with 
Shakapeare,'  and  it  is  from  a  want  oC  attending  to  this  circum- 
stance that  his  commentators  have  ofteu  rendered  him  obscure 
when  they .  intended  the  veiy  reverse.  The  construction  is-— 
''  Some  haunted  by  the  GUosts  [tff  those  whom]  they  have  de- 
posed."    B. 

JST.  Rich.  He  is  come  to  ope 
The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war ; 
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he  is  come  to  ope 


The  purple  ieitaruent  of  bleeding  var.  .  The  poet  seems  to  have 
'  had  in  his  thoughts  the  sacred  book,  which  is  frequently  covcitd  with 
purpU  leather.     Mal% 

I  believe  -our  author,  uses  the  word  testament  in  its  leg^l  sense. 
Bolingbroke  is  come  to  open  the  testament  of  war  that  he  may  p^T- 
use  what  is  decreed  there  in  his  favour.  Purple  h  Itin  epithet  re^T- 
ring  to  the' future  effusion  of  blood.     Steev.  ' 

'^  The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war.**     *  TeatanaeBt'  19 
covenanty  in  a  scriptural  sense  :  dispensation^  giving  the  law. 
"  He  is  come  to  ope        ' 

The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war.** 
He  is  come  to  covenant,  or  to  grant  his  dispensation  to  the 
nobles  for  engaging  in  war,  for,  entering  into  rebellion  against 
their,  king*  This  is  evidently  the  meaning,  for,  what  testament  or 
'will  had  Bolingbroke  to  open,  as  ^  Mr.  S.  would  wish  us  to 
unders^nd  ?  As  to  the  ^^  sacred  book  in  parple  leather/'  it 
breathes  sp  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  certain  annotator^  that  1 
think  the  name  of  Mr.  M.  has  been  inadvertently  aet  against  the 
note.     B. 

K.  Rich.  But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace» 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers^  sons 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England'^  face  ; 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid*pale  peacfe 
To  scarlet  rndiffnation,  and  bedew 
Her  pastures'  grass  with  faitliful  English  blood. 

But  e*er  the  crown  kelooksfir,  live  in  peace. 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  sons 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  EnglandUface  ; 
Though  I  have  not  disturbed  the   text  here,   I  Ciinnot  but  think  it 
limbic  to  suspicion.     A  crown   living  in  peace,  as  Mr.   Warburton 
justly  observed  to  me,  is  a  very  odd  phrase.     He  supposes  : 

But  e*er  ihe  crown^  he  luoks  for,  light  in  peace, 
i.  c.  descend  and  settle  upon  BoHngbroke's  head  in  peace. 
Again,  I  have  a  small  quarrel  to  the  third  line  quoted.'       Would  the 
poet  swy,  that  bloody  rrowns  should  disfigure  the  Jiou'ers  that  spring 
on  the  ground*  and  bedew  the  grans  with  blood  ?  Surely  the  two 
images  are  too  familiar.     I  have  suspected :  ' 

Shall  ill  become  the  floor  of  England's  face  ; 
i.  e.  shall  make  a  dismal  spectacle  on   the  surface  of  the  kingdomll 
earth.    Thkob. 

By  ihefloxDer  of  England* s face,  is  meant  the  choicest  youths  of 

^    England,  who  shall  be  slaughtered  in  thi^  quarrel,  orhave6/o<K^ 

crowns*     The  ftoxDcr  of  England^sface,  to  design  her  choicest  yoytbt 

is  a  .fine  and  noble  expression*     .Pericles^  by  a  similar,  thought* 
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said,  *'  that  tke  destruction  of  the  Athenian  youth  was  a  fatality  like 
cutting  off  the  spring  from  the* year."  Yet  the  Oxford  editor^  who 
did  not  apprihcnd  the  figure,  alters  the  line  thus: 

Shall  misbecome  the  flow'ry  England's  face. 
Which  means         1  know  not  whatl^  Wahb.  * 

Dr.  Warburton  has  inserted  light  in  peace  in  thd  te.^t  of  his  owm 
cdtiton,  4)ut  live  in  pea^e  is  more  suitable  to  Richard's  inteiftion» 
which  is  to  toll  him,  that  though  he  should  get  the  crown  by  rebel- 
lion^ it  will  be  long  before  it  will  live  in  peace,  be  so 'Settled  as  to  be 
firm,  llhe  flower  of  England's  face^  is  very  happily  explained,  and 
any  alteration  is  therefore  needless.     John. 

Tke  fiower  of  England's  face »  I  believe,  means  England' sjlow^rjf 
faccj  iheJhiDety  surface  of  England*s  soil.     Steev.     . 

'^  But  ere  the  crowahe  looks  for,  live  in  peace."  Accord- 
ktg  to  the  present  arrangement,  **  England's  flowery  face** 
ivould  seem  to  be  the  better  reading,  were  it  not  that-^'^  bedew 
her  pastures*  grass  with  faithful  English  blood/'  is  of  precisely 
the  same  import.  But  Itiore  than  this,  1  think  the  order  of  the 
words  is  wrong,  and  therefore  incline  to  Warburton's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage.  There  are  likewise  some  errors  in  the  ex* 
pression :  for  *'  live"  I  read^  leavey  for  **  ill,"  all,  for  "  maid* 
pale,"  made  pale  :  f'  of,"  is  by.  I  alter  and  regulate  the  lines 
as  under :  . 

*'  But  ere  he  leave  in  peace  the  crown  he  looks  for. 
Ten  thousand  crowns  of  mothers*  sons,  the  flower 
Of  England's  face,  all  bloody  shall  become  : 
Change  the  complexion  of  (by)  lier  peace  made  pale^ 
To- scarlet  indignation,  .8cc."     B. 

K.  Rich.  Or  ni  be  bury'd  in  the  king's  highway. 
Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjects*  feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head : 

Or  I'll  he  buried  in  the  king's  high  way. 
Some  way  of  common  trade,] 
So,  in  lord  Surry's  Translation  of  the  second  book  of  Virgits    , 
Mneid  : 

A  postern  with  a  blind  wicket  there  was, 
A  common  trade,  to  pass  through  Priam's  house." 
*'  Li  men  crat,  caecsquc  fores,  et  pcrvius  usus, 

"Tectorum  inter  se  Priami." . 

The  phrase  is  still  used  by  common  people.     When  they  speak  of 
aroa<)  much  frequented,  they  say,  *'  it  is  a  road  of  much  traffic.** 
Shakspearc  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense  in  K.  Henry  VIII':    . 
•'  Stand  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  preferments."    Sti;ev. 

"  Sodae  way  of  common  trade."  Trode  (path)  is  the  proper 
word  Trode  and  tradt  may,  however,  have  been  confounded 
or  used  indifferently  by  the  earlier  s\  riters. .    B. 
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on  their  sovereign's  head ;]  Sbakspeare  is  very  apt 

to  deviate  from  the  pathetic  to  the  ridir^alous.      Had  the  spc*ech  of 

.  Hichard  ended  at  this  line,  it  had  exhibited  .the  natural  language  of 

submissive  misery^  conforming'  iU  intention  to  the  prcbcnt  fortune,  and 

calmly  ending  its  purposes  in  death.     JdiiN. 

'*  On  their  sovereign's  head."  Tuis  attack  on  Shakspeare 
is  unjust,  '^rheanndtator  seems  to  have  foi^otten  that' it  is  uot  the 
poet  who  speaks,  but  the  king,  Richara  is  represebted  as  a 
naughty',  ostentatious  prince :  nor  can  much  be  said  for  his  Jeet- 
ings  from  what  had  gone  before,  which  is  niuch  too  prettt/y  much 
too  affected,  for  real^  unfeigned  passion.  All  with  hun  m  ahoH 
is  tinselj  even  to  his  words.  But  further  it  may  be  a^ked,  does 
our  author  '^deviate  from  the  .pathetic  to  the  rklituious/*  in. 
Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  or  Lear?  (I  speak  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  plays)  No,  it  is  only  when  the  occasion,  v^hen 
the  character  demands  it.  "^I  his. is  sometimes  to  be  found^iai 
madness.  In  the  present  instance  however,  and  as  1  before  • 
observed,  there  is  nothing  truly  'pathetic ;  so  that  the  shaft 
vhich  is  thrown  by  Johnson  tails  hurtless  to  the  ground.     B. 

Queen.  Oh,  I  am  presjj'd  to  death,  through  want  of 
spcakinji ! — 

0  I  am  presl  to  death  throvgh  wont  of  speaking.']  The  poet  al- 
ludes to  the  ancient  leg-il  punishment  called  peine  forte  et  dure, 
which  was  inflictid  du  ihose  pcr>ons,  who,  being  arrai^ni'd,  refused 
to  plead,  remaining  ol>^ti^at^•ly  silent,  -'ihey  were  prissed  to  death 
by  a  heavy  weight  laid  upon  their  stomach.     Mal. 

♦  — i  press'd'  to  death  through  want  of  speaking.'  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  tliere  ia  here  any  dUusion  to  ihe  peine  Jo/ te  ei 
dure.,  *  Press'd  to  death'  i.  e.  oppressed — '  to  death  *  is  niierely 
adjunctive,  and  used  to  give  force  to  the  expression.  Thus, 
in  commt)n  language,  at  die 'present  day — tired  to  death — tor-' 
mented  to  death.    B. 

An(fther  Lord.  I  take  the  earth  to  the  like,  forsworn 

Aumerle ;  .  ^ 

And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  hollow'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
From  sin  to  sin  :  there  is  my  honour  s  pawn ; 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st. 

J  YaA:c  the  earth  to  the  like,  &c.]  This  speech  1  have  restored 
from  the  first  edition  in  humble  imitation  of  former  editors,  though, 
I  believe,  against  the  mind  of  the  author.  For  the  earth  1  suppose 
we  should  read,  thy  oath,    John, 
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'  the  earth  to  the  hke?  ^  I  take  the  earth  to  the  like*  means — 
I  throat  my  gage  m  the  earth  in  witnese  of  the  like,  ifc.  It 
seems  to  have  been  so  written  in  order  to  vaiy  the  expression^ 
'  there. being  so  many  challenges*     B.  . 

From  sin  to  sin  : — ^ ]  So   the  quartos.     1  8us{>ect  we  should 

read  :  From  sun  to  sun;  i.  e.  ffom  one  day  to  another.'    Steev. 

Surfly  this  ingenious  emendation,  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the 
text. Mal. 

— '  from  sill  to  sin/  The  reading  proposed  by  Mr.  Steevent 
is  poor  and  b^ld.  [t.  would  appear  from  the  context  that  the 
French  word  Jin  (end)  has  here  been  employed,  '  from  fin  to 
tin.'  This  if  interpreted  according  to  the  letter  will  be  from 
end  to  end.  In  this  place  it  must  be  explained  by  never-ceasing. 
The  speaker  would  msinuate  that  when  there  may  seem  to  be  an 
end  to  his  errors  Aumerle  will  iind  himself  mistaken^  and  he 
will  begin  again,  and  will  continue  so  to  proscribe  him  during 
life.  I'he  expression,  however  quaint  and  affected,  is  equivalent 
to  bryden's — ^*  Never  ending,  still  beginning,"  as  I  find  in  his 
celebrated  music  ode — and  is  certainly  in  the  manner  of  Shak* 
speare.     B.  . 

Fitzw.  Ab  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 
Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal : 

hi  this  new  world,]  In  this  world  where  1  have  just  begun  to 

*    be  an  actor.     Surry  has,   a  few  lines  above,  called  him  boy,     John* 

— '*  u}  this  new  world.'  .  By  *  new  wor4d '  he  surely  means 
new  political  world,     in  that  world,  he  would  say,  which  is 
.  iiewly  created  by  Bolingbroke.     B. 


'•  Rich.    My  care  is— loss  of  care,  by  old  care 
done ; 

Your  care  is—  gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won : 
Tbe  cares  I  give,  I  have,  though  given  away  ; 
They  tend  the  crown,  yet  still' with  me  they  stay. 

Mif  care  is — loss  of  carr^  by  old  care  done ;]  Shaks^earo  often  ob- 
scures his  meaning  hy  playing  with  sounds.  Richard  seems  to  say 
here,  that  his  cares  are  not  wade  less  by  the  increase  of  BoUngbroke's 
cares  ;  for  this  reason,  that  his  care  is  the  Ibss  of  carCy  his  grief  is, 
that  hb  D'gaJ  cares  are  at  an  end,  by  the  cessation  'of  the  care  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed,    John. 

*  My  caie  is,'  &c. — ^The  playing  thus  with  *Care'  ia  certainly 
poor  enoug;li.  but  JohujKjn  thinks  worse  of  the  matter  than  it 
really  ts^  by  supposing  tdat  the  word  is  at  all  times  to  mean 
veati^on,  aninty,  tfoub/e,  and  such  as  is  incident  to  his  state: 
whereas  in  saying  *  by  old  care  done^'  and  .*  by  new  care  won/ 


s 
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so  KING   RICHARD    II.  ACT  V. 

Richard  alludes  to  trouble  or  pains  taken.  ''  i  have  lott  my 
, cares  of  Royalty^  notwithstanding  ail  the  care  or  trouble  I  have 
taken  to  keep  them :  while  you  by  new  care  or  trouble  have 
gained  these- kingly  cares. — Such  being  the  easel  no  longer 
hesitate  :  they  are  ^ours."     B.         ' 

Dutch.  Speaky  pardon,  as  'tis  current  in  our  land ; 
The  chopping  French  we  do  not  understand. 

The  chopping  French'  ]  Chopping^  I  believe,  means  jabber- 

ingy  taUiing  flippantly  a  language  unintelligible  to  Englisbnitn.  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  the  word,  in  this  sense,  in  any  other 
place.  In  the  universitii*s  they  talk  of  chopping  logic  ;  and.  our 
author  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  has  the  same  phrase  : 

**  How- now  !  how  now  I  chop  logic  f^*    Mal. 

'The  chopping  french/  Perhaps  by  *  Chopping'  is  meant 
Tripping — Choper  fr.  to  Trip :  to  run  nimbly.  •  Chopping 
french  *  i.  e.  "  a  language  that  runs  nimbly  over  the  tongue;*^ 
and  that  is  the  character  of  the  one  in  question.     B. 

K.  Rich.  and  love  to  Richard 

Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  woiid.        - 

—Iff  this  ail-hating  world,]  1  believe  the  meaning  is,  this  world 
in  which  1  am  unii'ersallj^  hated,     Johk» 

-   m ; — and  love  to  Richard 

Is  a  strange  brooch  tn  this  all-hating  world. 
i.  c.  is  as  stirange  and  uncommon  as  a  brooch,  which  is  now  no  longer 
worn.     So,  in  Jlfs  Will  that  ends  WeU :  **  Virginity,  like  aa  old 
courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of  fabhion,  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable; 
just  like  the  brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  Wear  not- now."  Mal. 

'  Is  a  strange  brooch.'  ^  A  brooch '  is  a  jewel.  '  Strange 
brooch.'  The  meaning  is — Love  is  a  rare,  an  uncommon  jewel : 
and  not  that  tlie  brooch,  as  an  ornament,  is  uncommon  or  seldom 

V0/7i.    .  B.  - 

K.  Rich.    What  art  thou  ?  and  how  comest  thou 

hither, 
Where  no  man  ever  comes,  b'ut.that  sad  dog  • 

That  brings  me  food,  to  make  misfortune  live  ? 

Where  no  man  ever  comes,  but  that  sad  dog,] .  I  have  ventured  at 
a  change  here,  against  the  authority  of  the  copies,  by  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Warburton.  Indeed,  sad  dog  savours  too  much  of  the  come* 
dian,  the  oratory  of  the  late  facetious  Mr.  Penkethman.  -And 
drudge  is  the  word  of  contempt^  which  our  author  chuses  to  use  on 
other  like  occasions.     Tueob. 

Dr.  Warburton  says  peremptorily,/'  read  drudge  ;\  but  I  still  per- 
sist in  the  ohl  reading.     John. 
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— ^  but  that  sad  dog/  There  is  Ktde  doubt  but  that  Shak- 
flpeare  MTote  ^Doeg'  in  allusion  to  the  herdsman  of  Saul  who 
bore  that  name.  Richard  calls  the  keeper  Doeg  because  he  had 
the  care  of  ^im.     B. 

K.  Rick.  I  was  not  made  a  horse ; 

And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spur-gall'd,  and  tir'd,  by  jauncing  Bolingbroke. 

/iy  jauacitig  Bolingbroke,]  Jaunce  and  jaunt  were  synony- 
mous words.     Steev. 

'  by  jauucing  Bolingbroke.'  Jaunce  and  Jawii  are  to- 
tally different.  Shakspeare  has  here  taken  Spenser's. Jo ^£r»rey 
wiiicfa  comes  from  the  freuclf  word  Joumance.  Jauncing  is 
the  same  as  tiiough  he  had  written  Joyaucingy  i.  e.  enjoi/iiig — 
having  one*8  wi(>hes.  /Jauncing  Bolingbroke'  will  therefore 
mean —  Bolwgbroke  at  the  top  of  his  wishes ;  and  ,  not  Boling* 
broke  taking  a  jaunt  or  ride,  as  Mr.  Steevens  seems  to  imagine. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

K.  Henry.  No  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of  this 
soil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood  ^ 

No  more  the,  thinty' entrance  of  this  soil  . 

Shall  damp  her  lips  with  her  otrn  children  s  Mood  ^ 
This  nonsense  should  be  read  :  Shalt  trempe,  i.  e.  moisten,  and  refers 
to  thirsty    in   the    preceding    line :      trenipe^   from    the    Fre&cby 
tremptr^  properly  signifies  (he  moistness  made  by  rain.     Warb. 

That  these  lines  are  absurd  is  soon  discovered,  but  how  this  noii« 
sense  will  be  made  sense  is  not  so  easily  told  ;  surely  not  by  reading 
trempe^  for  what  means  hd,  that  says,  the  thirsty  entrance  of  this  soil 
shall  no  more  trempe  ^er  lips  with  her  children's  bloody  more  than  he 
that  says  it  shall  not  damp  her  lips  ?  To  suppose  the  entrance j^f 
the  soil  to  mean  the  entrance  of  Si  king  upon  dominiony  and  king 
Henry  to  predict  that  kings  shall  enter  hereafter  without  bloodshed, 
is  to  give  words  suc)^  a  latitude  of  meaning,  that  no  nonsense'  caa 
want  a  congruous  interpretation. 

The  ancient  copies  neither  have  trempe  nor  damp :  the  first 
quarto  of  1599,  that^of  l6'22,  the  folio  of  1623,  and  the  quarto  of 
l639f  all  read :  ,  .  " 

No  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of  this  soil 

Shall  daube  her  lips  with  her  ovM  children's  blood. 
Thefolios^of  1 63 2  and  l6*6'4  read,  by  an  apparent  error  of  the 
frcfis,  shall  daitnb  her  lipsf  from  which  the  latter  editors  have  idly 
adopted  damp.  The  old  reading  helps  the  editor  no  better  than  the 
new,  nor  can  I  satisfactorily  refortji  the  passage.  I  think  that 
thirsty  entrance  must  be  wrong,  yet  know  not  what  to  'offer*  We 
may  read,  but  not  very  elegantly : 
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No  more  the  thirsty  entrails  of  this  eoil 
Shall  daubed  be  with  her  own  child rens*  blood. 

The  rcLitive  her  is  inaccurately  used,  in  both  readings;  but  to 
irgard-  sense  more  than  gramroar^  is  familiar  to  our  author. 

We  m:»y  suppose  a   verse  or  two  lost   between  these  two  line*. 
•This  is  a  cheap  way  of  palliating  an  editor's  inability ;  but  1  be* 
lieve  such  omissioiu  are  more  frequent  in  Shakspeare  than  is  com* 
-  monly  imagined.    John. 

Perhaps  the  following  conjecture  may  be  thought  very  far 
fetch*d,  and  yet  1  am  willing  to  venture  it^  because  it  often  happens 
that  a  wrong  reading  has  affinity  to  the  right.     I  would  read : 

•• — '" — the  thirsty  entrants  of  this  soil ; 
L  e.  those  who  set  foot  on  this  kingdom  through  the  thirst  of  power 
or  conquest.  ' 

Whoever  js  accustomed  to  the  old  copies  of  this  author^  will 
generally  find  the  words  consequents,  occurrents^  .ingredients^  spelt 
consequencfy  occurrence,  ingredience;  and  thus  perhaps,  the  ,t*rench 
word  entrants^  anglicized  by  Shakspeare,  might  have  been  corrupted 
into  entrance,  which  affords  no  very  apparent  meaning. 

By  her  lips  Shakspeare  may  mean  the  lips  of  peace,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  second  line ;  or  may  use  the  thirsty  entrance  of  the  soil, 
for  the  porous  surface  of  the  earth,  through  which  all  moisture 
enters,  and  is  thirstily  drank,  or  soaked  up.    STtEv; 

''  Thirsty  entrance/'  as  Johnson  has  said,  **  mnst  be  vcrong :'' 
for  though  entrance  may  very  well  stand  for  mouthy  yet*  the 
thirsty  entrance  of  a  soil  daubing  her  lips,  is  neither  sense  nor 
grammar,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  Shakspeare 
would  fell  in  both.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Steevens*s  entranti 
for -entrance  there  woul  i  certainly  be  nothing  to  object^  were  it 
not  that  the  word  he  proposes  can  only  be  expressive  of  those 
who  come  in  force  and  as  the  invaders  of  a  country.  It  i^ 
not  of  such,  however,  that  (he  king  is  speaking,  as  we  learn  by 
!*  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  childrens'  blood,"  *'  intestine 
shocks,"  &c.  In  ehicidatiog  a  difficult  passage,  therefore,  we 
must,  attend  not  only  to  the  resemblance  which  the  word  we 
may  wish  to  substitute  may  b^ar  to  that  we  suppose  corrupt^ 
but  also  to  the  general  reasoning  throughout  the  whole.  Henry^ 
as  I  have  observed  already,  is  discoursing  of  civil  commotions. 
I  am  then  of  opinion  that  the  poet  has  anglicised  the  word 
enfreinls  (infractions)  which  he  has  here  used  personally^ 
i.  e.  violators  of  order ^  infringers  of  the  peace.  *'  Thirsty 
enfreiuts,*'  the  iniemperately  ambitious  rebels.  If  in  enfireints  t 
M'ere  originally  priifted  instead  of  f,  (enfraints)  it  will  be  found 
nearly  to  resemble  entrance  both  in  sound. and  appearance,  so 
'  that  the  transcriber  might  easily  mistake  the  word.  J). 

K*  Henry.  Those  opposed  eyes, 
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Which,— lijte  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heatcn, 

AH  of  one  nature,  of  "one  substance  bred, * 

Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery^ 
Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well-beseenung  ranks, 
-  March  all  one  way ; 

^ikoae  epjmed  eyes2    The  8irailili»d^  if  beautiful ;  but . 

ifrhat  are  ^^cye8  meeting  in  inU'stiiie  shocks,  and  raarcLing  all  oht' 
way?"  The  true  reading is,^/e# ;  which  appears  not  only  from  ibe 
integrity  of  the  iDetaphor,  "well-beseeming  ranks  march  ail  om 
4«ray ;"  but  from  the  nature  of  those  meteors  to  whicb  they  are 
compared;  namely  long  streak's  of  red»  which  represcat  the  lines 
of  armies;  the  appearance  of  which,  and-  their  likeness  to  such 
linos,  gave  occasion  to  all  the  syperstition  of  the  common  people 
concerning  armies  in  the  air,&c.  'Out  of  me're  contradiction,  tlie 
Oxford  editor  would  improve  my  alteration  oi  files  to  amv^,  and  iso 
lose  both  the  integrity  of  the  metaphor  and  the  likeness  of  the ' 
comparison*    Waab. 

This  passage  is  not  very  accurate  ia  the  expression,  but  I   think 
nothing  can  be  ckanged.    JoHV. 

•    ^*'  ttase^  ppjposed  eyes."    For ''  opposed  eyes/'  I  would 

substitute  *^  g^u,  the  old  word  for  regulaton^  directors* 
The  context  will  shew  that  this  14  the  right  reading.  The  king^i 
meaniug  ia^  that  they  who  ought  to  assist  in  the  raanagemeat  of 
the  state,  who  might  be  considered  as  its  directors  or  regulators^ 
diou)d  no  longer  be  opposed  to  each  other :  that  there  should  be 
an  end  to  all  civil  commotion.  Warburton's  *^  fiW  is  too  un- 
like the  word  in  the  text      B.  ^ 

Km  Henry .  Therefore,  friends. 
As  far  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 
(Whose  soldier  now,  under  whose  blessed  cross 
We  are  impressed  and  engaged  to  fight) 
Forthwith  a  power  of  £nglish  shall  we  levy ; 

At  far  as  to  the  sepulchre,  SfcJ]  The  lawfulness  and  justice  of 
tbe  holy  wars  have  been  much  disputed ;  but  perhaps  there  is  a 
principle  on  which  the  question  may  be  easily  determined.  If  it 
be  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Mahometans  to  extirpate  by  die 
■word  all  other  reli^ons,  it  is*  by  the  laws  of  self-defence,  lawful 
for  mtn  of  every  other  religion,  and  for  Christians  among  otheis, 
to  make  vff^t  npon  Mahometans,  simply  as  Mahometans,  as  men 
obliged  by  their  own  principles  to  make  war  upon  Christians,  and 
Qnly   lying  in  wait  till  opportunity  shall  promisa  them  success. 

'      -  JoH». 
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''  As  fiir  as  to  the  aepukbre/'  &c.  Delemive  vnf  b  alwiiys 
jt»tifiabie.  But  the  doctrine  of  Johiiion  b  really  singular  wb^ii'' 
Be  talks  of  making  war  upon  otko's^  and  on  the  prtticipie  of 
^  self-defence/  There  is  here  a  contradiction  in  terms :  for  can  . 
pensive  and  defensive  waf  ever  be  considered  as  equally  just,  i' 
Fi^endorfy  Grotius,  or  Vattel,  might  ha^e  undeceived  him  on 
this  point.     B. 

ihailwe  levy  ;]  To  /evy  a  power  of  English  as  far  as  to  tbe  sepulchre 
of  Christy  is  an  cxprcssron  quite  unexampled,  if  not  corrupt.  We 
might  prppose 7f ax/,  without  violence  to  theseote  or  too  wide  a  devi- 
ation from  the  tnUres  of  the  letters.     Stee v . 

*'  Shall  we  levy.**  Mr.  Steeveos  has  taken  alarm  without 
a  cause;  the  passage  gives  no  such  meaoing  as  ' kvy  a  powei^* 
of  English  as  far  as  to  tbe  sepulchre  of  Christ.' .  A  slight  alteFa- 
tion  of  the  text,  with  n  diffefent  puuctuatioo^  will  set  the  naat- 
ter  rig^t. 

■■■^^  therefore^  friends, 

As  far  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  . 

His  soldiers  now,  under  tbe  blessed  croas. 

We  are  impressed  and  engag'd  to  fight. 

Forthwith  a  power  of  English,  &c;''    B. 

ff^est  My  liege,  this  baste  was  hot  in  question, 
And  many  limils  of  the  charge  set  down 
Bat  yesternight 

And  many  limits ]     Umtts  for  estimates*    Ware. 

Limits^  as  the  author  of  the  Revisal  observeSy  may  mcan»  ^utliMCS^ 
rtnrgh  sketches  or  calculations.     Steev. 

''  And  many  limits/'    ^'  JLamits  of  char|§pe/*  must  miean  far»  . 
ticular  ordinances^  regulatious  made  or  settled.    B, 

FaL  Msixry,  then,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king, 
let  not  us,  that  are  squires  of  the  night V  body,  be  ealTd 
thieves  of  the  day's  beauty.;  let  us  be— Diana's  fores- 
ters, gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of  tbe  moon. 

let  not  «#,  that  are  squires  of  the  night's  bftdy^  be  called 

fkiever  of  the  da^s  beauty ;]  This  conveys  no  manner  of  idea  to  me. 
Uow  coald  they  be  called  thieves  of  tbe  day's  beauty?  They  robbed 
by  moonshine  ;^  tbey  could  not  steal  tbe  fair  day-^tght.  I  have  r^sik 
Surcd  to  »ub6titute  booty  :  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  meaning.  Let 
naiiot  be  called  ihitves,  the  purioiners  of  tbar  6oofy,  which,  to  the 

froprietors,  was  the  purchase  of  honest  labor  aod  industry  by  da/» 
*USOJB. 
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It  is  true,  as  Theobald  has  observed,  that  they  could  not  steal  tAe 
fmr  day-light  ;  but  I  believe  our  poet*  by  the  expression,  thieves  of 
ike  day* 8  bcUutyt  meant  onIy«  let  not  tr«»  who  are  body  squires  to  the 
nighty  i.  e.  adorn  the  night,  be  called  a  disgrace  to  the  day.  To 
take  away  the  beauty  of  the:  day,  may  probably  mean,  to  disgrace 
it.  A  squire  of  the  body  signiiied  originally,  ihe  attendant  on  a 
knight;  the  person  who  bore  his  bead-piece,  speur»  and  shield. 

Steet. 
Diana's  foresters,  &c.] 
**  Exile  and  slandiT  are  justly  mee  awanlcd, 
•*  My  wife  and  hcire  lacke  hinds  and  lawful  right;  ^ 
*•  And  me  their  lord  made  dame  Diana's  knight/' 
So  lamenteth  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk  m  The  Mirror 
fbr  Magistrates.     Hend. 

*  Squires  o(  the  night's  body  &c.'  Theobald's  conceit  in  re- 
gBLtd  o(  stealing  the  fair  day  'light  is  truly  ridictiious  and  his 
booty  is  nothing  worth.  We  must  read — *^  Let  not  us  who  are 
squires  of  the  night : — 'sbod^ !  let  not  us  be  called  thieves/* 
Mr.S.  is  totally  wrong  in  respect  to  *  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty/ 
Let  us  attend  to  the  context  and  to  the  reasoning  of  the  face^ 
tious  knight.  *'  When  thou  art  king  (says  FalstafT)  let  not  us 
who  are  squires  of  the  vight  be  called  thieves:  let  not  this  b^ 
suffered  of  [by]  the  days    beauty/' — ^The  meaning  is  this-^ 

.  ^'  though  we  are  souires  of  the  night  (i.  e.  thieves) ;  yet  let 
us  not  be  termed  thieves :  no^ .  let  us  have  an  honorable  dis- 
tinction :  let  us  be — Diana's  foresters,  niinions  of  the   moos 

;8cc."  Shakspeare,  metonymically^  calls  Henry  (being  King) 
'  day's  beauty '  i.  e.  the  Sufi,  as  giving  warmth  and  animation 
Unto  all.  A  bold  and  magnificent  image!  finely  expressive^ 
indeed,  of  a  great  Piiuce^  of  such  a  Priuce  as  Heury;  and 
as  it  also  will  be  of  him  whom  the  present  annotator  has  the 
honor  and  the  happiness  to  call  master.^    . 

P.  Henry.  And  is  not  a  buff  jerkki  a  most 

sweet  robe  of  durance  ? 

^^-^And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance  f]  To 
understand  the  propriety  of  the  prince's  answer,  it  must  be  remarked 
thftt  the  sheriff's  officers  were  formerly  clad  in  buff.     So  that  when 


.  '  He  was  appointed  by  the  Prince  Regent  (1806)  to  the  place  of  Vice> 
Librarian  at  Carlton  house :  and  as  such  his  name,  for  four  successive 
years,  was  seen  in  the  indubitable  red-book.  Thank'^,  wiih  itii  humble 
duty,  were  returned  io  the  gracious  giver  personally  and  hy  ieiter  ui  tne 
time.  They  were,  it  is  huped,  expressive  ot  a  graleful  hearr; — yet  ih  he 
happy  in  en  oppoftunity,  thut)  publicly  to  make  acknov\  led&ments  tor 
60  particular  a  mark  of  the  Royal  favor.  Il  is  to  Ite  observed,  however, 
that  the  said  appointment  has  been  merely  bouorarv ;  but  this  no  doubt 
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FalstafT  asks,  whether  kis  iwtess  is  not  a  sweet. wenck^  the  (mn^e  asks- 

in  return,  whether  it  will  not  be  a  sweet  thing  t»  go  ta  prison  ^jr, 
running  in  debt  to  this  sweet  wench.     John. 

— '  robe  of  durance.'    There  is  a  play  on  the  word /du- 
rance'— which  signifies  imprisonment^    and  (as   Mr.  S.  has. 
rightly  supposed)  a  cloth  or  stuff,  formerly  much  in  use.     B. 

Fal.  'S  blood;  I  am  as  melancholy 

as  a  gib  cat,  o\  a  lugg'd  bear. 

—  a  gib  cat ]  ."  As  melancholy  as  a  gib*d  cat"  is  a  proverb  v 

eniimcratcd  amon^  others  in  Kuy's  Collection,  In  a  Match  at  Mid' 
night,  16*33,  is  the  following  passage :  "  They  swell  like  a  couple  of 
gtb'd  cuts,  met  both  by  chance  in  the  dark  in  an  old  garret,*'  So, 
in  Bulwer's  Artificial  Cha/igtlivg,  l653 :  "  Some  in  mania  or  me- 
lancholy madness  have  altrmplid  the  same,  not  without  success, 
although  they  have  remained  somewhat'  melattchojy  like  gib*d  cats/' 
I  believe  after  all,  a  gib*d  cat  is  a  cat  who  has  been  qualified  for  the 
se^a^lio  for  all  animals  so  mutilated,  become  drowsy  and  melan* 
choly.     Steev.>        ^  '  > 

'  As  melancholy  as  a  gib'd  Cat/  It  is  not  the  well  known 
domestic  animal  that  is  here  spoken  of,  though  the  Editors 
seem  so  to  think.  '  Cat'  is  contracted  of  Catin  ft,  a  drab,  a 
common  womani  *  Gib'd '  is  jeered^  flouted,  derided:  as  per- 
haps might  be  practised  towards  such  unhappy  females.  *  Me-  ' 
laiidioly  *  had  not  in  Shakspeare's  time  the  precise  and  definite 
meaning  \\vdi  it  has  with  us.  It  is  here  merely  expressive  of 
vexation,  trouble.  In  like  manner,  and  immediately  afterwards 
M*e  tind — *  as  melancholy  as^a  liarr/  i.  e.  as  sorrowful  as  an  old 
Jiarridon.  .  Falstaff  says .  that  he  is  **  as  melancholy  as  a 
hooted  harlot."  The  Prince  observes — ^^  or  what  sayst  thoa  to 
a  Harridon  for  melancholy  f "  (See  the  following  note)  thereby 
iinpi>ing,  that  from  being  old^  she  might  be  rather  instanced 
than  the  younger  cat  or  drab :  that  she  would  form  the  better 
comparison.  Mr.  Steeveos's  conjecture  (a  notable  one  it  is!) 
that  a  ^'  g^b'd  oat  is  a  cat  who  has  been  <(|ualified  for  the 
seraglio  "—shoirtd  not  however  be  struck  from  the  margin.  It 
wiU  always  create  a  laugh. 

CatiUf  has  another  and  a  chaster  sense  (Baby,  puppei.) 
See- note,  1  welfth  night  Act  2  Sc.  3. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  'gib'd  cat'  of  the  text  is  of 
totally  different  mesining  from  the  ^  gib'd  cat '  as  instanced  .in 
the  notes.  With  Shakspeare  '  gib*d  cat,'  as  I  have  already  said^ 
hs  jeered,  flouted  drab,  in  the  passages  quoted,  ^  gib'd  cat/  or 
as  it  ought  to  be  printed,  'gibb  cat,^  is  in  allusion  to  the  felhle 
beast  familiar  to  almost  every  house.  Gibb  (which  is  contract 
ted  and  corrupted  of  Gilbert,)  signifies  male,  '  It  was  used  in 
tlici  15th  century  as  Tom  Cat  it  now  with  m,  and  is  apokea  ia' 
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reference  4o  «#oniler  of  friars  called- Grt/fterf/xf^,  mstituted  airao 
1 100  iiy  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gilbert.  Hence  ihe"^  propriety 
of  the  epithet  melanchdy^  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Religiouist. 
Be  it  at  the  naaie  time  noted  that  g/6  is  no  way  expressive  of 
age,  th<»ugh  it  has  been  ofien  so  set  doi^'n.  — But  vihy,  itmty 
be.fisktd,  iH  a  mafe  cat  represented  as  beifig  melanehofyi  To 
this  It  IS  answered  that  (ifijb  must  be  supposed  a  Jjwer:  and 
tbut  tlie  word  *  taelaucliol/  is  employed  as  hinting  at  his  vnrewer' 
ded'p(is»io» y  and  not  as  speakii>g  of  a  morbid  affection,  tliough 
8uch  is  the  oniiiiary  signification  of  the  term. 

As  '  gib*d  Cat'  is^ — in  my  opinion,  and  as  I  have  just  shown, 
.  — wrbn^^  iuterpreteci^  so  '  lugg*d  bear '  appears  not  to  be  the 
poet's  express-iion  ; — to  say  the  truth,  it  is  wretchedly  .ui»inean« 
jng.  I  would  therefore  rt-ad — ^^  'Sbl(H>d,  I  am  aa  melancbolyr 
as  lugubre,  as  a  gibb  cat." — Lugtibie  (fr.)  heavy ^  dulL  We 
may  suppose  the  letters  to  have  bien  misplaced,  so  that  the 
ti'ord  was  written  lugbear ;  of  which  a  printer  unacquainted 
with  the  French  language  would  easily  makdi  either  from  the 
appearance  or  the  soundj  iugg^d  bear.     B. 

P.  Henry.  What  say'st  thou  to  aharci  or  the  me* 
lancholy  of  Moor-ditch? 

a  hare, J  A  hare  m^y  be  considered  as  melancholy,  bo 

cause  she  is  upoh  her  form  always  solitai-y  ;  and,  according  to  the 
'physic  of  the  times,  the  flesh  of  it  was  supposed  to  generate  melan- 
choly.    John. 

the  melancholy  of  Moor-ditch  f]  This  T  do  not  nnderstandi 

unless  it  may  allude  to  the  croaking  of  frogs.    John. 

1  rather  believe  this  to  have  been  said  in  allusion  to  its  sitoatios 
in  respect  of  Moorgatc  the  prison,  and  Bedlam  the  hospital,  it 
appears  likewise  from  Stoioe's  Survey,  that  a  broad  ditch,  caIN 
Deep- ditch,  formerly  parted  the  hospital  from  Moor-Helds ;  and  what 
has  a  more  melancholy  .appearance  than  stagnant  water  i     Stbev. 

*  A  hare,  or  the  melaocboly  of  Mooiwitlcb ' — *  Melancholy  n 
a  liare'  might  by  many  be  thought  right  from  the  passages 
adduced  in  sujiiport  of  it.  The  remark  of  Falstaff,  howeter, 
— '  unsavocy  similies ' — leads  us  to  a  different  reading,  since  it 
fvill  by  no  means  apply  to  the  *  hare '  of  the  text,  and  for  which 
1  would  substitute,  Harr*  contracted  of  Harridon,-^-^  woman, 
Y'ho  from  her  situation  in  life  as  well  as  from  age  and  infimii* 
ties  may-  well  be  aupposed  to  be  melancholy.  **  W^at  sayst 
thou  to  a  melancholy  Harr  of  Moor  ditch  ? "  When,  therefore, 
we  read — *  An  melandioly  as^a  Harridon  of  Moor-ditch/  the 
epithet  used  by  the  Knight  will  have  force:  the  compariaooii 
unsavory  indeed !  The  like  abbreviaticms  are  common  with  oar 
author^  as  Jew'  for  Jewel — Anchof^tor  anchoret,  AuncC  for  an* 
Oent^  &c.  \.  and  the  same  mayte  observed  of  all  the -eariier  wii» 
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tert.  Id  the  same  manner  at  the  present  day  ^e  have  Cif  for 
citisen,  with  many  others^  particularly  Brim' for  Brimstone,  which 
may  be  appositely  brought  forward  here,  and  in  regard  of 
Harf^  (or  Uarridon,  as  the  same  kind  of  female  is  intended  to 
be  described  by  both.  Anollier  thing  to  be  considered  is,  that 
iuch  is  likety  to  be  the  proper  reading,  not  only  from  the  cha- 
racter of  Falsta£f,  but  the  humor  of  the  Prince.     B. 

FaL  ni  make  one ;  au  I  do  not,  call  me  villain,  and  . 
\>sffie  me. 

— — ani  baffle  meJ]  See  Mr..  Toilet's  note  on  K,  Rich.  II. 
p.  14f .     Steev.  . 

and  baffle'meJ\  Mr  Toilet  says,  that  to  baffle  means,  to  treat 
a  person  with  the  greatest  ignomitfy  imaginable  ;  but  1  rather 
think  th^t  to  baffle  is,  in  this  place,  to  mockf  to  laugh  at.  Befler^ 
Fr.     It  should  be  written  beffle*     B. 

P.  Henry.  When  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off, 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  pr6mised, 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men  s  hopes ; 

shall  I  faUify  men*  hopes ;^  Just  the  contrary.  We  should 
xcAdfears*    WaRB* 

To  falsify  hope  is  to  txceed  hope^  to  give  much  where  men  hoped 
for  little. 

This  speech  is  very  artfully  introduced  to  keep  the  prince  from 
appearing  vile  in  the  opinicm  of  the  audience ;  it"  prepares  them 
for  his  future  reformation ;  and,  what  is  yet  more  valuable,  ex- 
hibits a  natural  picture  of  a  great  mind  offering  excuses  to  itself, 
and  palliating  those  follies  which  it  can  neither  justify  nor  forsake. 

John* 

Hopes  is  used  simply  for  exfectqtionsy  as  success  is  for  the  evenii 
whether  good  i>r  bad.  This  is  still  common  in  the  midland  couir* 
tics,  '^  Such,  manner  of  uncouth  speech,"  says  PuUeoham,  '<  did 
the  twiner  of  Tamworth  use  to  king  Edward  IV.  which  tanner 
having  a  great  while  mistaken  him,  and  used  very  broad  talk,  at 
length  perceiving  by  his  train  that  it  was  the  king,  was  afraid  he 
should  be  punished'  for  it,  and  said  thus,  with  a  certain  rude  repen^ 
tance,  "  1  hope  I  shall  be  hanged  to  morrow,  for  I  Jcar  me  1 
shall  be  hanged  ;''  whereat  the  king  laughed  a-good  ;  not  only  to  see 
the  tanner's  ynin  f tare,  but  also  to  hear  his  mishapen  terme:  and 

fave    him   for  recompence  of   his  good  sport,   the  inheritance  of 
luroptoii  Parke.     Faem. 

**  Shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes.**  When  Johnson  says  that  to 
^  fainfy  hope'  is  to  f  exceed^  hope,'  he  puts  a  very  forcad  con* 
atruction  on  the  words,  nay  it  is  such  perhaps  as  analogy  will  not 
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admit.  Beside  it  should  be  remembered  thatbope,  though  it 
certainly  implies  expectaiiofi^  cau  never  be  used  for  Expectation  of 
ill.  For  instance,  a  man  who  engages  in  an  j  perilous  adventure 
and  with  a  view  to  gain,  may  yet  say,  by  reason  of  the  hazard 
—-that  6e  expects  to  fail,  but  not  that  he  hopet  it  may  be  so : 
for  this  reason  in  the  passage  adduced  by  Dr.  Farmer,  the  word  * 
*  hope '  must  be  wrong.  But  this  I  will  endeavour  to  explain. 
In  old  language,  lis  very  frequently  set  down  for  ay^  (yes) ;  '  I 
hope  I  shall '  should  therefore  be,  *  ay,  hap  I  sball/  i.  e. ''  yes, 
it  may  hap  or  fall  out  that  I  shall  Sic. ;"  for  that  any  one  shpidd 
hope  to  be  hanged  is  not  according  to  the  constitution  of 
human  kind.  The  hard  and  broad  pronunciation  of  hap  by  the 
tanner  might  lead  the  King  to  imagine  that  he  .had  said  hope 
from  not  being  acquainted  \%ith  the  particular  meaning  of  the 
word  :  and  on  such  occasion  his  Majesty  would  be  very  likely 
to  laugh  a-goddf  as  Putteuham  expresse<i  it.  But  admitting 
that  tlie  tanner's  word  were  *  hope,'  it  will  only  serve  to  prove 
that  it  could  not  at  any  time  have  die  meaning  of  expectation  of- 
ill:  for  if  such  had  really  been  tlie  case^  it  would  not  be  ealled 
a  **  mishapen  temie.'* 

With  respect  to  the  passage  in  our  author,  [.am  of  opinioa 
that  for  'hopes'  we  should  read  f y apes :*  taunts,  sarcasms. 
The ^  when  turned  at  the  press  will  have  greatly  the  appearance 
of  A.— 4  he  typei^  indeed,  of  Shakipeare^s  time  were  so  clum- 
sily cut,  that  mistakes  might  easily  be  made  by  succeeding  prin- 
ters.  This  being  granted,  the  Prince  will  appear  to  say — **  By 
so  much  shall  1  fulsify  men's  taunts," — "  the  gibes,  the  scofi 
that  have  been  passed  on  me  will  be  but  air — and  men  will  sooo 
discover  what  1  am/'    B. 

K.  Henry.  My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and.teinpe- 
rate, 
Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities^ 
And  you  have  found  me ;  for,  accordiagly, 
You  tread  upon  my  patience  :  but  be  siire, 
I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself, 
Mighty,  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition ; 

I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself. 
Mighty,  and  to  be  feard,  than  my  condition  J  • 
i.  e.  I  will  from  henceforth  rather  put  on  the  character  that  becoraes 
me,  and  exert  the  resentment  of  an  injured  king,  than  still  contina^ 
in  the  inactivity  and  mildness  of  my  natural  disposition.  And  this 
sentiment  be  has  well  expr^'ssed,  save  that  by  his  usual  licence,  lie 
puts  the  word  condition  for  disposition  ;  which  tise  of  terms  displeas* 
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iogonrOxfiord  «ditor«  as  it  frequently  does^  be,  in  a. loss  for  tbe 

meaning,  substitutes  m  for  than  : 

•      Mighty  and  to  be  feared  in  my  condition. 
So  that  hy  londition^  in  this  roadin^,  must  be  meant  station/  office. 
.But  it  cannot  be  predicated  of  station  and  office*  **  that  is  smooth  as 
oily  soft  as  young  down  ;*'  which  shows  that  condition  must  needs  be 
licentiously  used  for  disposition^  as  we  said  before.     Warb. 

Tbe  commentator  has  well  explained  the  sense,  which  was  not 
▼ery  difficult,  but  is  mistaken  in  supposing  the  lyic  of  condition  \u 
ceniious.  Shakspeare  uses  it  very  fieqnently  for  temper  of  mind ^ 
and  in  this  sense  the. vulgar  still  say  a  good  or  ill-conditioned  man, 

JOHK. 

'  My  blood  hath  been  too  cold/  8cc.  Th^  meaning  is  sooie- 
what  obscured  by  faulty  arrangement.  I  would  regulate  the  pas- 
sage thus-r — 

*  My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  temperate. 
And  you  have  found  me  still  unapt  to  stir 
Ax  these  indignities : — accordingly 
You  tread  upon  my  patience.     But  be  sure, 
I  will  from  henceforth  mighty  be  and  fear'd  :— 
Fear'd  rather  in  myself  than  my  condition.' 
'  Fear'd  in  myself — will  mean  feared  i  for  what  I  am  :  feared 
in  mv  king/y  tapacity:  not  according  to  my  di$poiition^  at  War- 
burton  and  Johnson  suppose      B. 

» 

Hot.     Revolted  Mortimer  1 
He  never  did  fall  off,  my  sovereign  liege, 
But  by  the  chance  of  war ;— To  prove  that  true. 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue,  for  all  those  wounds^ 
Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took, 
When,  on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank, 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confoiuid  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  chang^g  hardiment  with  great  G  lendower : 

Ht  never  did  fall  off^  my  sovereign  Hege^ 

But  hy  the  chanc^of  war; '• — ] 

A  poor  apology  for  a  soldier^  and  a  man  of  honor,  that  he  ftll  o% 
and  revolted  by  the  chance  of  war.    The  poet  certainly  wrote : 

But  'bides  the  chance  of  war  ; 
i.  e.  he  never  did  revolt,  but  abides  the  chance,  of  war,  as  a  prisoner. 
A|id  li  he  still  endured  the  rigor  of  imprisonment,  that  was  a  plain 
proof  he  was  not  revolted  to  the  enemy.,    Hptspur  says  the  same 
thing  afterwards : 

^wffeT*d  his  kinsman  March 
tQ'bt  tnca^d  inWales. 
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Here  t^din  the  Oacford  editor  mmkes  this  corrrclion  hh  own  tl  tht 
small  eN pence  of  changing  'bide^  to  bvre»     Wa&b. 

The  plain  meaning  is,  he. came  not  into* the  enemy's  power  but  by 
the  chance  of  war.  To  ^bide  the  chance  of  war ,  may  well  enougli 
signify,  to  stand  the  hatard  of  a  battle ;  but  can  scarcely  mean,  to 
endure  the  severities  of  a  prison.  Ihe  king  charged  Mortiir.er,  that 
he  wilfully  betrayed  hi^  army,  and,  as  he  was  then  with  the  eneiny» 
calls  him  revoln  d  Mortimer.  Hotspur  rc-plics,  that  he  never  fell 
oflf,  that  is,  fell  into  Glendower^s  hands,  but  by  the  chance  of  war. 
I  should  not  have  ex))iained  thus  tediously  a  pasMige  so  bard  to  be 
inisiakeD*  but  that  two  editors  have  already  mihtaken  it.     JoHX. 

^  He  never  did  fall  off,  my  sovereign  liege^ 
But  foy  the  chance  of  war.' 
Johnson's  attempt  at  explanation  is  here  pai-ticulariy  vnbappy. 
How  can  '^fall  oS"  be  made  to  dignify  Ja/l  into  the  hands  of 
»n  ekiemy  ?  The  words  are  clearly,  ex  presnive  of  Ashyalty.  But 
the  passage  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  read  properly  by  either 
Editor.— The  construction  is  not  that  Mortimer  J'eHoff'bythi 
chance  of  war.  To  use  that  kind  of  language  were  absurd : 
neither  are  we  to  understand  that  he  abided  the.  chance  of  war. 
Hotspur^s  averment  is^  that  Mortimer  never  ye//,  or  swerved 
firow  his  duty.  There  should  be  a  fdl  stop  at  '  liege.'  He 
then  goes  on — '  But  by  the  chance  of  war  to  prove  this  true  '— 
that  is — "  But  to  prove  this,  and  arguing  by  the  frequent  foiv 
tune  of  war,"  i.  e.  the  being  wounded  &c.  Percy  then  further 
instances,  and  in  support  of  what  he  before  advanced^  the  hurts 
which  his  br6ther  had  actually  received  in  combating  on  the  part 
of  the  king ; — and  also  relates  the  circumstances  of  ihe  fight.  B* 

K*  Henry.  Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percys  thou  dost 
belie  him. 
He  never  did  eDCounter  with  Gletidower; 

'  lliou  dost  belie  bim^  Percy,  thou'  dost  belie  him.' 
To  '  belie'  will  certainly  mean  to  aver  falsely  of  any  one,  and 
further  perhaps  with  either  a  good  or  evil  intent.  Yet  the  latter 
is  the  received  opinion  towelling  that  e&pr^^ion,  audit  is  com* 
mouly  used  in  that  sense.  It  should  at  the  same  time  be  re- 
marked that  Percy  iselaborii^e  in  his  commendation  of  Mortimer, 
so  that  to  make  the  King  aay-^i^^'  thou  dost  belie  hka,  Harry" 
—is  contrary  to  our  established  idea  in  regard  to  the  word.  We 
may  better  read — *  Thou  dost  belie  ihee,  Percy,  thou  dost  belie 
thee,'  i.  e.  '^  Thou  utterest  falsehoods  :  tliou  speakest  untruths.'* 
This  indeed  is  not  strictly  conformable  with  our  English  idionii 
but  may  be  admitted  as  bordering  in  analogy  on  betray  ihtei 
betray  thyself;  and  which  is  said  of  a  person  who  inadvertent)) 
1^  fall  expressions  injurious  to  his  own  particular  interests.    B. 
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Hot.  By  heaven,  methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap^ 
To  pluck  bright  honor  from  the  palefac^d  moon; 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  t>f  tlie  deep, 
Where  fathom -line  could  never  touch  the  ground^ 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honor  by  the  locks; 
So  he,  that  doth  redeem  her  hence,  might  wear^ 
Without  coiTival,  all  her  dignities : 

By  htaven^  metkinkst  &c.]  Gildon,  a  critic  of  the  sise  of  DeB« 
HIS,  &c.  calls  this  speech,  without  any  ceromony;  *'a  ridtcuioui^ 
ratitf  and  nbsolutc  madness."  Mr«  Theobald  talks  in  the  same  strain. 
The  French  cntiCH  had  taught  these  people  just  enough  to  under* 
ttand  where  Shakspi^are  had  transgressed  the  rules  of  the  Gret^k  tragic 
Writers  ;  and  on  those  occasions^  they  are  full  of  the  pf>i>r  frigid  cant 
of  fable,  Si'ntimenty  diction,  unities,  &c.  But  it  is  another  thing  to 
t  to  Sbaksp^are's  sense  :  to  do  this  requind  a  little  of  th<Hr-owa. 
'Vr  want  of  which,  they  could  not  See  that  the  poet  hire  uses  an 
allegoiical  covering  to  express  a  ndble  and  very  natural  thought.—* 
Hotspur,  all  on  fire,  exclaims  against  huckstering  and  bartering  for 
faonor^  and  dividing  it  into  shanks.  OJ  says  he,  c(»uld  1  bu  sure 
that  when  I  had  purchas(>d  honor  I  should  wear  her  dignities  wiihont 
A  rival — what  then?  Why  then. 

By  htaven,  met /links  it  were  an  easyjeap 
To  pluck  bright  honor  from  the  palest  acd  muon : 
i.  e.  though  some  great  and  shining  characttf,  in  the'most  elevated 
orb,  was  already  in  possession  of  her,  yet  it  wuuld«  methinks,  be 
easy  by.  greater  acts,  to  eclipse  his  glory  and  pluck  all  his  honors 
from  him : 

Or  dive  into  the  htttom  of  the  deep^ 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honor  by  the  locks.    WaRB. 
Though  I  am  very  far  from  condemning  this  speech  with  Gildon 
and  Theobald,  as  absolute  madness,  yet  1  cannot  find  in  it  that  pro* 
fundity  of  reflection,  and  beauty  of  allegory  which  the  Ivarncd  com* 
/inentator  has  endeavoured  to  display.     This  sally  of  lIot>pur  may 
be,  I  think,  soberly  and  rationally  vindicated  as  the  violent  eruption 
of  a  mind  inflated  with  ambition  and  fired  with  resentment ;  as  the 
boasted  clamor  of  a  man  able  to  do  much,  and  eager  to  do  more;  as 
the  hasty  motion  of  turl)ulent  desire ;  as ^ the  dark  expression  of  ioda* 
tormined  thoughts.    John. 

'  By  Heaven^  methinks,  it  were  an  ea^y  leap. 
To  pluck  bright  honor  from  the  pale-fac'd  moon/  8lc. 
This  speech,  as  it  now  stands^  exhibits  so  much  of  what  may 
be  called  rodomontade^  that  1  am  persuaded  of  an  error  in  tht 
printing.  Hotspur,  while  he  is  represented  as  of  a  fiery  ani{ 
itups^tient  spirit,  mtist  at  no  time  be  ccnisidered  aa  •  Dram* 
cumir^  yiho  in  speaking  of  his  enemies,  says^ 
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''  If  thej  had  wings  and  to  the  gods  coiild  fly 

I  would  pursue^  aud  beat  them  through  the  sky.'' 
The  reasonings  moreover^  is  unsound,  the  argument  is  deceit- 
ful ;  for  if  it  were '  easy  to  pluck  bright  honor  fi-oai  the  moon^ 
there  wotild>  in  such  case,  no  doubt  be  many  cooipetitors  for 
that  honor ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  in  him  after  such  a  declara- 
tion, after  so  premising  of  the  matter  to  draw  any  thing  like  an 
inference.  ^'  So  he  who  sjiould  redeem  &c/'  ^'  would  have  no 
rivaL^  But  Hotspur  means  not  to  speak  of  the  facility  of  the 
business :  on  the  contrary,  he  would  insinuate  that  the  leap  is 
mot  ensy,  (we  must  therefore  print  no  in  the  place  of  any  and  he 
mccordingly  closes  his  speech  with  observing :  ^ 

'  So  he  who  should  redeem  her  thence  would  wear. 

Without  corrival,  all  her  dignities/ 
i  e. ''  if  he  could  achieve  such  an  affair  as  this^  then  he  must  be 
without  rivalJ* 

1  read  the  passage  as  under 

*  By  Heaven,  methinks.  it  were  no  easy  leap. 

To  phick  bright  honor  from  the  pale-fac'd  moon  : 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 

And  pkick  up*^ drowning  honor  by  the  locks  ^  .    . 

So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might  wear. 

Without  corrival,  all  her  dignities.' 
We  must  th^n  conchide,  and  by  properly  attending  to  the  ex- 
pression^ that  honor,  tnie  honor  is  attained  with  difficult  if,  and 
not  with  ease,  as  the  Editors  have  supposed  M'e  are  to  under- 
stand.  I  have"  said  by  proper  attention  to  the  language ;  (or  we 
should  remember  that  it  here  is  figurative,  llie  f»entimeut  is 
certainly  bold  and  to  some  may  have  appeared  vauntful,  but 
the  images  presented  to  us  are  liicrely  expressive  of  enterprise. 

1  Car.  I  pr'j^tliee,  Tona,  beat  Cut's  saddle,  put  a 
few  fiocks  in  the  point ;  the  poor  jade  is  w  rung  in  the 
withers  out  of  all  cess. 

— Cut's  saddle, — ]  Cut  is  the  name  of  a  horse  in  the  Witchrt  of 
haucaskire,  l634,  and  i  suppose  was  a  common  one.     See  vol.  iv. 
p*  208.     Steev. 

*  Cut*s  saddle ' — Flat  bottomed  'boats  formerly  used  in  the 
Channel  for  brmging  horses  from  on  rii»p-board  were  called 
Cutts.  Hence,  perhaps,  a  horse  that  came  from  beyond  sea  was 
known  among  the  vulgar  by  the  name  of  the  float  or  raft  which 
h«d  brought  him  on  shore,  i  n  nearly  the  same  manner  we  calt 
a  man  who  plays  on  the  fiddle  or  violin — a  Jiddle: — an  ordi- 
nary mode  of  speech.  There  is  yet  another  meaning-  which 
may  be  affixed  to  the  expression,'  and  which,,  when  we  consickr 
the  charactefs  of  the  scene^  is  probably  the  right  one.    Cut 


may  with  such  persons  be  employed  as  descriptive  of  mare. 
The  reader  who  w  any  way  acqfiaiuted  ^'ith  the  Dutch  language 
will  know  why  I  have  supposed  this  to  be  the  case/  We  there 
pei'haps  must  look  for  the  etymon  of  the  word.  As  Jo  the 
ostler  having  used  *  Ilorse  '  immediately  before  it,  will  be  no 
objection  to  this  latter  interpretation  of  Cut ;  horse  being  Ihe 
general  name  for  male  or  female.  *  Cut*  iu  v.  4  ^8.  as  re* 
^rred  to  by  Mr.  Steeveiis  is  of  totally  different  import.     B. 

out  of  alt  cess.]     The  Oxford  editor,  nut  undcrstandinff  thi« 

phni:ir,  has  altcrVJ  it  to-^oaf  of  all  case.  As  if  it 'were  likdy  that  a 
blundering  transcriber  lihtiuld  change  so  common  a  word  as  case  for 
t€ss:  which,  it  is  probable^  he  understood  no  moiv  than  this  critic; 
but  it  meaus  out  of  all  measure:  the  phrase  being  talsen  fr-om  a^fM, 
tax,  ursubbidy;  whicH  being  by  regukr  and  moderate  rates,  wbcti 
any  tiling  was  exorbitant,  or  out  of  measure,  it  was  said  to  be,  out 
iff  allccBs.     Warb. 

*  out  of  all  ces8.^  Surely  Warburton  has  mistaken  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  ^  Cess'  is  here  employed.  His  construction 
is  forced  and  uncommonly  harsh.     *  Cesa,*  it  may  well  be  sup* 

f»osed,  is  a  contraction  .of  Ceadbilify — wliiclr  signifies  the  ^ua^ 
ity  of  rececluig  (letrocessioii,  falling  back)  and  consequently 
may  very  v\  ell  stand  for  yielding  or  subsiding  as  spoken  of,  a 
tumor.  '  Out  of  ail  Cess  *  (cessibility)  i.  e.  Such  as  will  not 
yield  or  give  way. '  The  carrier  would  insinuate  that  Cut^  is 
greatly  wrung  in  the  withers  ;  aiid  Ihat,  as  the  swelling  will  not 
yield  to  medicine^  the^saddle  must  be  stuffed  afresh,  in  order 
to  give  the  animal  the  only  possible  relief.     U«        ^ 

.  S  Car,  Pease  and  beaiia  are  as  dank  here  as  a  dog, 

— as  danh     ••  ]  i,  e.  wet,  rotten.  •   Pope.  ' 

^  Djnk  as  a  dogj—-*  Dog '  should  surely  be  bog — a  marsh,  a 
f«n.     B, 

S  Car.  Why,  they  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  jourden,  and 
then  we  leak  in  your  chimney ;  and  your  chamber-Uc 
breeds  fleas  like  a  loach. 

like  a  loacL'\     A  loch  (Scotch)  a  lake.     Ware. 

This  word,  though' somewhat  diflfereiitly  spelt,  is  used  by  Draytou 
in  the  <?le vent h  song  of  his  Pulj/olbion  : 

"  As  to  Ihii  grobbvt  lovghs  on  the  Lancastrian  shore." 
But  how  it  happilis  that  a  lake  shcvuld  hivid^eaf,  1  cannot  explain. 
Standing  waters  indeed  will  produce  other  insects. 

Perhaps  the  meaning  of  tiie  passage  has  been  wholly  mistaken, 
and  the  Carrier  nieajijs  to  say : — fleas  as  big  as  a  loach,  i.  e.  resemb* 
ling  the  fish  so  called,  in  size.  The  loach^  though  small  in  itself,  is 
large  if  brought  into  comparison  with  Ajlea,     Loaches,  ^hich.  are 
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vfm  QtAf  titsd  ti  btiti  for  other  IUh  ««ro  «ici«tit1y  ftwallowed  ia 
miiic  as  an  act  of  topere'  dexterity.  So,  Sir  fiarr^  Wildairi  **^-~ 
%waUow  Cupids  like  loache$*'*    St^v. 

— ^  like  a  Ipachp'  I  hi^ve  ikH  the  amallest  doubt  but  that  Ae 
nght  word  is  *  iooch '  {Juehe  old  fr.)  an  idle,  slothful  fellow. 
The  meaning  it  not  that  chamber-lie  breeds  fleas  as  large  as 
loaches  (fishes);  but  that  it  breeds  them  (fleas)  hke^  or  in  the 
some  manner  as  a  dirty,  slothful  fellow  breeds  them.  Mr. 
Steevens  is  totally  mistaken  in  supposing  that  by*  'swallow 
cupids  like  loaches/  the  fish  called  loach  is  meant.  The  loaches 
which  Sir  Harry  VVildair  talks.of,  zxt  lozenges.  The  prescrip- 
tion is  thoroiighly  known  to  the  medical  tribe^  as  is  likewise  the 

Ckam.  There's  a  franklin  in  the  wild  of  Kent,  hatb 
brought  three  hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold  :  I  heard 
bim  tell  it  to  one  of  his  company,  last  night  at  supper  ;^ 
a  kind  of  auditor;  one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge 
too,.  God  knows  what.  They  are  up  already,^  and  call  • 
fi>r  e^  and  butter ; 

•p-^-^ratiA/tii, — 1  Is  alittle  get^tleaian.    }ovx^ 

'  There's  a  franklin.'  Franldine  is  likewise  a  steward^  a 
hailif—nnd  that  is  the  person  here  intended  to  be  pointed  oat^ 
•«— ^^  a  kind  of  auditor^  one  that  hatfi  abundance  of  charge.^     B. 

Gads.  I  am  join'd  with  no  foot  land-rakers,  but  with 
fidbility,  and  tranquillity ;  burgomasters,  and  great  oiie- 
yers ; ,  such  as  can  hold  in  ;  such  as  will  stiike  sooner 
than  speak,  and  speak  sooner  than  drink,  and  drink 
sooner  than  pra^ :  And  yet  I  lie ;  for  they  pray,  conti- 
nually unto  their  saint,  the  commonwealth;  or,  rather^ 
not  pray  to  her,  but  prey  on  her ;  for  they  ride  up  and 
down  on  her,  and  make  her  their  boots. 

.   *  burgomasters^  and  great  oneyers  ;  — -»]  •/  Perhaps  onerdres^ 

truste^^  or  commissioners;"  say<{  Mr.  Pope.  But  how  this 
word  romes  to  admit  of  any  such  construction  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know.  To  Mr.  PopeV  second  conjecture,  *' of  cunning  meA  that 
lofik  sharp,  and  aim  wel)/^  I  have  nothing  to  reply  seriously :  but 
choose  to  drop  il.  The  reading  which  1  have  subsututed,  I  owe  to 
the  friendship  of  the  ingenious  Nicholas  Mardirige,  Esq.  A  monejfer 
jii  an  officer  of  the  mint,  who  makes  coin,  and  delivers  out  the  kiiig*t 
money.    Mfmejfers  are  also  t^kea  for  bankers,  or  those  that  make  it 
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Hmde  to  torn  and  fetnrn  money.    Either  of  tkcM  sceeptetions 
will  admimbly  square  with  oor  author's  context*    Thsob. 

Tbb  is  s  very  acute  and  /udtcioua  atttnapt  at  emendation^  and  is 
not  undeservedly  adopted  by  Dr.  Warburton,  Sir  TboniRs  Hanmcr 
veads  great  Qwn€r$^  ik)C  without  equal  or  greater  liketihood  of  truth. 
I  know  not  however  whether  any  change  is  necessary ;  Gad»-htU  tells 
the  Chamberlain,  that  he  is  joined  with  no  mean  wretches*  but  roilk 
turgonkufers  and  great  oneu^  or  as  he  terms  them  in  merriincjit  by  & 
cant  termination,  great  oneyers,  or  great-^me-een,  as  we  say,  priva* 
ieer^  auctioneer,  .circuiieer.  This  i^^  1  fancy,  the  whole  of  the  mat- 
ter.   John. 

*  and  great  oneyers' Johnson,  I  think,  has  rightly  ex- 

plained^ '  oneyers.'  With  respect  to  the  word  '  jtrftnquillity '  I 
a^m  wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover  its  meaning  here.  Gads-hill  taya 
that  he  is  joined  with  nobility  and  great  oneyers,  i^e.  the  Prince 
£cc.:  he  uses  Hkewibe  affected  and  cantexpressiolis  throughout 
die  speech.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  as  '  traoquillity  * 
bas  here  no  kind  of  seiise,  that  the  Foet  (as  in  the  case  of  one* 
yers)  has  formed  a  ludicrous  kind  of  word,  Irainility ;  and  by 
which  we  are  to  understand  the  followers  of  Henry,  that  k, 
some  persons  of  his  father's  court,  for  it  is  reasonable  to  ima- 
gine that  the  Prince  bad  other  than  Gadshill  and  his  fellows  to 
join  in  Lis  frplics.  We  have  an.  expression  of  nearly  the  like 
formation,  mobility  in  vulgar  language,  for  the  populace.     B. 

.   ■  f  ^'  suck  us  viUl  strike  iouner  thfin  speak;  and  speak  sooner  thorn 

drink;  ancf  drink  sooner  than  pray : ]  According  to  the  specimen 

given  us  in  this  play,  of  this  dissolute  gang,  we  have  no  reason  to 
ihink  they  ivere  less  ready  to  drink  than  speak\  Besides,  it  is  plaiui 
a  natural  gradation,  was  here  intended  to  be  given  of  their  actions, 
relative  to  one  another.  But.  what  has  speakings  drinking,  and 
praying  tn  do. with  one  another?  We  should  certainly  read  think  in 
both  places  instead  of  drink  ;  and  then  we  have'  a  very  regular  and 
humorous  climax.  They  will  strike  sooner  than  speak  ;  and  speak 
sooner  than  think ;  and  think  sooner  than  pray.  By  which  last  words 
is  meant,  that  *'  though  perhaps  they  may  now  and  then  reflect  ou 
their  crimes,  they  will~  never  repent  of  them.**  The  Oxford  editor 
has  dignified  this  correction  by  his  adoption  of  it.     Wars.    ^ 

I  am  in  doubt  about  this  passage^  Tiiere  is  yet  a  part  unexplained* 
.What  is  the  roeai^ing  of  such  as  can  hold  in  f  It  cannot  mean  suck 
as  can  keep  their  own  secret,  for  they  will,  he  says,  speak  sooner  than 
ikink :  it  cannot  mean  such  as  vnll  go  calmly  to  work  vsithout  unneces- 
sary violence,  sUch  as  is  used  by  lang-staff  strikers^  for  the  fallowing 
part  toll  not  «u^t  with  this  meaning ;  and  though  w<t  should  read  by 
tiansposition  such  as  vnll  speak  sooner  than  strike^  the  climax  will 
aot  proceed  regularly.     I  taust  leave  it  as  it  is.    John. 

^  Driok '  is  certainly  wrong,  and  for  the  reason  given  by  Wjar* 
burton :.  but  think  is  very  mmcaning  haro*  Thu  oght.  word  i$ 
probably  twink  (labor),  read< 
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<'  Such  M  will  rtrike  sooner  than  sp^k,  and  speak  sooner  than 
swink^  (work)  and  swink  sooner  than  pray."  Here  the  climax 
is  perfectly  regular,  and  the  sentiments  suitable  to  the  charao* 
ters. 

.  '*  Hold  in  '*  should,  i'  think,  be  hold  on^  i.  e.  such  as  will 
pursue  their  course,  such  as  are  not  easily  terrified.  This 
agrees  with  the  reading  above  proposed,  and  gives  coiisistency 
to  the  speech.  A  like  mistake  respecting  think  and  drink  occurs 
in  Anthony  and  Cleopatia;     B. 

Pi  Henry,  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men ; 
'  Now  could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves,  and  go  merrily 
Mq  London,  it  would  be  argument  for  a  week,  laughter 
for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever. 

^  ....-argument/or  a  week,-^ — ]  Argument  is  subject  matter  for  a 
drama.     Steev. 

*^  This  will  be  argument  for  a  week*'  must  mean,  thii  will 
furnish  conversation  for  a  week.     B. 

Hot.  I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate. ;  this  is  no  world. 
To  play  Mith  mammets,  and  to  tilt  with  lips  : 

mammeiSf ]  Puppets.    John. 

'^  Mammets'*  are  undoubtedly  puppets.  But  why  should 
Hotspur  be  thought  so  very  ungallaiit  as  to  call  his  lady  a  pup- 
pet ?  1  am  rather  inclined  to  thiiik  that  the  poet  wrote  mammeU 
(mammelles,  Fr.)    . 

''  To  play  with  mammels,  and  to  tilt  with  lips." 
In  this  reading  there  is  that  integrity  of  expression,  which  other- 
«  wise  we  may  look  for  in  vain.     B. 

P.  Henry.  Puke-stocking,  caddice-garter,  smooth* 
tongue,  Spanish-pouch, — 

pukt'Stocking, ^]    The  prince  intends  to  ask  the^drawer 

whether  he  will  rob  his  master,  whom  he  denofes  by  many  contempt- 
uous distinctions,  ot  which  all  are  easily  intelligible  but  pvkt' 
stocking,  which  1  cannot  explain.     John. 

€ — ^puke-Stocking' *  puke  coW  is  apparently  puce  color, 

and  whkh  is  now  generally   understood  to  be^  a  dark  purple.:' 
it  is  a  little  inclining  fo  red.  • — JUa-color,    lliis  color  was- 
originally  called  puke  by  reason  that  the  c  in  puce  had  in  mis- 
,  take  been  considered  as  the  or,  cA,  or  k  of  the  Greek— a-sound 
however,  which  it  certainly  has  not,  when  placed  immediately 
before  e.    It  is  then  uniformly  the  same  as  s  sharp.     B. 
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'CiMice^gffrter'*  ]    Caddit    was,  I   believtf,  a  kind   of 


coane  ferret.  The%  garters  of  Shakspeare's  time  were  worn  in 
sight,  and  coniequently  were  expensive. '  He  who  wou^d  submit  to 
wear  a  coarser  sort,  was  probably  called  by  this  contemptuous 
distinction,  which  I  meet  with  again  in  Glapthome's  Wit  in  a 
Constable^  l6d9. 

**  ■  dost  bear, 

"  My  honest  caddis-garters  V* 
This  is  an  address  to  a  servant.     Steev. 

"  At  this  day^"  [i6l4]says  £dm.  Howes,  the  continuator  of 
Stowe's  Chronicle,  **^  men  of  mean  rank  wear  garters  and  shoe  rose9 
of  more  than  Jive  pounds  a-piece,"  Stowe's  Annals,  1039*  edit. 
1631.     See  vol.  iv.  p.  397-     Mal. 

'*  CaddtceV — ^ITiis  word  is  likewise  found  in  the  Winter's 
Tale.  V 

I  there  supposed^  that,  as  in  the  present  instance,  it  should  be 
cadizes ;  i.e.  stuff  or  linen  made  ^t. Cadiz ;  and  this  opinion  ia 
strengthened  by  Henry*s  calling  the  vintner  Spanish-pouch.    B. 

P.  Henry.  Rivo^  says  the  drunkard. 

— Ribit — ]  That  is,  drink.     Han. 

All  the  former  editions  have  riro,  which  certainly  had  no  meanings 
but  yet  was  perhaps  the  cant  of  English  taverns.    John. 

.' Rivo,  says  the  drunkard.'  *'  A  river  for  me,  quoth  the 
drunkard."     B. 

P.  Henry.  Didst  thou  never^see  Titan  kiss  a  dish '  of 
butter  ?  pitifuUhearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  svi^eet 
tale  of  the  sun  ? 

Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of  butter  f  ^pitiful^kearted 
Titan  !  thai  melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the  sun  f]  This  perplexes 
Mr.  Theobald  ;  he  calls  it  nonsense,  and,  indepd,  having,  made  non- 
sense of  it,  changes  it  to  pitiful-hearted  butter.  But  the  common 
reading  is  right :  and  all  that  wants  restoring  is  a  parenthesis*  inter 
which  (pitiful-hearted  Titan! J  should  be  put.  Pitiful-hearted 
means  only  amorous,  which  was  Titan's  character t  thepronoui\ 
that  refers  to.  butter.  But  the  Oxford  editor  goes  still  further,  and 
not  only  takes,  without  ceremony,  Mr.  Theobald^s  bread  and  butter^ 
but  turns  tale  into  face ;  not  perceiving  that  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  figuratively  represented  as  a  love-tale,  the  poet  having  before 
called  him  pitifulr  hear  ted,  or  amorous.     Wars. 

1  have  left  this  passage  as  I  found  it,  desiring  only  that  the  reader, 
who  inclines  to  follow  Dr.  Warburton's  opinion,  will  furnish  himself 
with  some  proof  that  pittful-hearted  was  eirer  used  to  signify  amorous f 
before  he  pronounces  this  emendation  to  be  just.  I  own  I  am  tin- 
eble  to  do  it  for  him  ;  and  though  I  ought  not  to  decide  in  favor 
of  any  violent  proceedings  against  the  text^  must  confess  that  the 
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reader  who  leoks  for  sense  as  the  words  stand  at  present,  musi,  be  in- 
debted for  It  to  Mr.  Theobald. 

Shall  I  offer  a  bolder  alteration  ?  In  the  oldest  copy,  the  contested 
part  of  this  passage  appears  thus : 

at  the  sweet  tale  of  the  sonncs. 

The  author  might  have  written  pitifuUhedrted  Titans  who  melted 
at  the  tweet  tale  of  his  son,  i.  e.  of  Phaeton,  who,  by  a  plausible 
story,  won  on  the  easy  nature  of  his  father  so  far,  as  to  obtain  from 
him  the  guidance  of  his  own  chariot  for  a  day.  The  same  thought, 
as  Dr.  Farmer  observed  to  me,  is  found  among  TvrberviU's  Epitaphs,. 
4*c.  p.  142.  "  It  melts  as  butter  doth  against  the  sunne.'^  As  gross 
a  mythological  corruption,  as  that  already  noted,  perhaps  occurs  in 
Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre^  1609  : 

''  The  arm-strong  of^pYing  of  the  doubted  knight^ 
"  Stout  Hercules,  &C.''  ' 
Thus  all  the  copies,  ancient  and  modem.     But  I  should  not  hesitate 
to /c:iAr— doubled  nighty  i.  e.  the  night  lengthened  to  twfce  its  usuab 
proportion  while  Jupiter  possessed  himself  of  Alcmena;  a  circum- 
ttance  with  which  every  school-boy  is  acquainted.     Steev. 

**  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of  butter  ?" — Is  it  possible  to  give  to  any 
reading  a  greater  clearness  than  Warburton  has  given  to  that  of 
^e  text  i — *  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  (piti<iil*hearted  Titan !) 
kiss  a  dish  of  butter,  that  [butter  which]  melted  at  [his  sweet 
tale  f]  the  sweet  tale  of  the  sun  V  Such  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  learned  prelate  would  regulate  the  passage.  Now  this,  as 
Mr.  Steevens  maintains^  is  wrong.<— Mr.  Theobald's  pittful' 
hearted  butter  is  consequently,  in  his  opinion,  right :  .for  that  the 
epithet  must  apply  to  one  or  the  other  (Titan  or  butter) 
is  evident.  Nay  this  ingenious  gent*  [Mr.  S.]  has  roundly 
asserted  that  '^  he  who  looks  for  sense,  as  the  words  stand  at 

$  resent^  must  be  indebted  for  it  to  Mr.  Theobald."  But 
iessrs.  T.  and  S.  are  critics  of  nearly  the  same  size  and  may 
therefore  well  go  together.  We  are  further  informed  too  by 
Mr.  S.  that  piti/kil'-hearted  will  not  have  the  meaning  of 
amorous.  Yet  what  other  signification,  we  may  ask,  can  it  have 
here  i  Beside,  is  not  pitiful  synonymous  with  tender  ;  and  is 
not  tender  potion  used  for  love  passion — atnorousnessf  If  we 
read  *^  sweet  tale  of  his  son"  [Phaeton]  the  aliuuon  intended  by 
the  poet  is  lost :  the  kissing  of  the  butter  is  unmeaningly  intro- 


'  **  The  arm-strong  offspring  of  the  doubted  knight.'*  It  is  much  nwre 
probable  that  we  ought  to  rei^ 

"  Their  arm-strong  offspring,  the  redoubted  knight^ 

Stout  Hercules." 

Who  beside  Mr*  Steevens  would  talk  of  Hercules  being  the  coring 
of  a  doubled  night  {  Nay,  on  this  impo^tanl:  occasion,  the  night  was 
lengthened  to  thrice  its  «  usual  proportion  }^  *a  drcumslance  with  mhkh 
every  schaolrboy  it  acquainted,    B« 
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duced :  it  is  absurd.  But  I  murt  think  of  Shakspeare  as  Mr. 
Steevens  appears  to  do,  before  I  can  admit  thatjuch  is  even 
likely  to  be  the  case.     B. 

P.  Henry.  Well,  herens  my  leg. 

my  leg]    That  is,  my  obeisance  to  my  father.    John. 

— 'my  leg/  J'ohnson's^  explication  is  harsh.'  ,  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  word  is  ^  lege'  contracted  of  legiance. 
(Allegiance). — "  Well,  1  will  shew  my  duty  to  the  king." 
Thus  we  have  liege  lord.   .B. 

V  War.  In  faith,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful-blame ; 

^^^•too  wilful-blame  ;'}  This  is  a  mode  of  speech  with  which  I 
am  not  acquainted.  Perhaps  it  might  be  read-^oo  wilful  blunt,  or 
too  wil/ul'bcnt  ;  or  thus  : 

Indeed^  my  lord,  you  are  to  blarney  tO0  wilful.    John. 

''  too  wilful-blame.**  1  do  not  see  but  that  '  too  wilful- 
blame'  is  a  mode  of  speech  which  may  be  as  well  admitted  as 
too  wilful-blunt  or  too  wilftU-bent.-  The  text  appears  to  be 
right,  and  the  expression^  is  easily  und^stood^  f  blame'  instead  of 
blameful.    B. 

Kn  Henry.  Tell  me  else, 
Could  such  inordinate,  and  low  desires, 
Such  poor,  such  bare,  such  lewd,  such  mean  attempts, 
Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  society. 
As  thoM  art  matched  withal,  and  grafted  to. 
Accompany  the  greatness  of  thy  blood, 
And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heart  ?       • 

such  lewd,  such  mean  attempts^  Shakspeaie  oertaitily  wrote 

attaints,  i.  e.  junlawful  actions.     WariT. 

Mean  attempts,  are  mean,  unworthy  undertakings*  Lewd  does  not 
in  this  place  barely  signify  wanton,  but  licentious.    Stexv. 

<'  Such  lewd,  such  mean  attempts."  '  Lewd'  is  not  in  thia. 
place  either  wanton  ox  licentious ;  it  should  be  wi^itten  tude 
(buffoon)  a  latin  sense.  Warburton  is  .wrong  in  proposii^ 
attaints  for  attempts.  Mean  is-  an  epithet  very  ill  sorted  to 
attaints :  neither  has  the  King  any  serious  charge  to  bring 
against  the  prince.  It  is  merely  of  his  ''barren  pleasures"*— 
**  rude  society"  that  he  speaks  and  complains.  Attempts  is  no 
doubt  the  proper  word,  it  is'  here  used  in  a  French  sense 
(attentat)  for  outrage.  '  Lude  and  mean  attempts* — ''  Buffoon- 
ery, and  unprincely  outrages."  As  to  the  lifies  of  B.  Johnson, 
— ^  Lewd'  [lude]  in  both  instances  is  tr^ingy  foolish,  filled  with 
mockeries.     See  Chaucer.    B. 
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K.  Henry.  carded  his  9tate ; 

Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping  fools  ; 

warded  his  state,]  The  metaphor  seems  to  be  taken  from 

mingling  coarse  wool  wiih^/ie,  and  carding  them  together,  whereby 
the  value  of  the  latter  is  diminished.  The  king  means  that  Richard 
mingled  and  carded  together  his  royal  state  with  carping  fools,  &c. 
Stsxt. 

.  "  Carded  his  state,*'  is  harsh.  To  card,  is  to  mix;  and  if 
we  acknowledge  carded  to  be  right,  the  sense  will  yet  be  defec- 
tive unless  we  are  told  with  what  he  mixed  his  state,  I  am, 
therefore  inclined  to  think  that  Shakspeare  wrote  gawded  his 
stale,  meaning  tliat  he  was  too  fond  of  show  and  ostentation; 
and  this  is  the  character  of  Richard.  Gawds,  in  old  languagei 
are  toys,  trifles,  ornaments.    B. 

K.  Henry.  And  gave  his  countenance,  against  his 
name, 
To  laugh  at  gybing  boys, 

And  gave  ki$  countenance,  against  his  name,']     Made  bis  presence 
injurious  to  his  reputation.    Joiik.  v 

'^  Countenance  "  is  support.    The  meaning  is,  .he  gave  sup 
port  and  protection  to  what  could  never  do  hinr  credit.    J3r 

,    K.  Henry.  He  hath  more  vi^orthy  interest  to  the 

state, 
ThaB  thou,  the  shadow  of  succession  : 
For,  of  no  right,  nor  color  like  to  right, 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  the  realm  ; 
Turns  head  against  the  lion  s  armed  jaws ; 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou, 
Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bishops  on, 
To  bloody  battles,  and  to  bruising  arms. 

He  haih  more  worthtf  interest  to  the  state, 

Than  thou,  the  shaddw  of  succession  :] 
This  is  obscure.     I  believe  the  meaning  is — Hotspur  hatb  a  right  to 
the  kingdom  more  worthy  than  thou,  who  hast  only  the  skadovj 
right  of  Hneal  succession,  while  he  has  real  and  solid  potirer.    Joux. 

'  He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  state. 
Than  thou,  the  shadow  of  succession  : 
For  of  no  r^ht,  aor  c<dor  like  to  right,  ' 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  the  realm, 
Leads  anciflot  lords  and  reverend  bislM^  on^  &c/ 
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Johnson  has^  in  my  opinion^  wholly  mistaken  the  meaning. 
'  Shadow '  is  not,  in  this  place,  to  be  understood  as  an  imperfect 
and  faint  representation,  but  the  very  reverse.  The  speaker 
would  signify  by  it,  belonging  to,  inseparable  from,  in  which 
sense  it  is  used  by  Milton/  and  other  of  our  best  writers.  Bed- 
side, .what  rea/  and  solid  power  had  Percy  P  The  power  \<as 
actually  with  Henry.  What  he  means  by  *  He  hath  more 
woVthy  interest  to  the  state'  is,  that  Percy  had  brought  many 
of  the  principal  men  into  his  views,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
kingly  authority.  That  the  King  does  not  speak  of  the  Pritice 
as  having  only  a  shadozpi/^  right  is  evident  from  what  he  says  of 
Hotspur  immediately  after :  ^  For  of  no  right,  nor  color  Kke  to 
right,'  8cc.  The  passage  must  be  interpreted  thus:  *'  Percy,  by 
gaining  'ancient  lords -and  reverend  bishops'  to  his  interest,  is 
more  likely  to  succeed  to  the  crown  than  thou  to  whom  it 
belongs — thou  ^  the  shadow  of  succession  :'  than  thou  who  art 
indeed  the  heir  to  it :  and  this,  by  reason  of  thy  imprudent 
conduct."    B. 

.  Fals.  An  I  have  not  forgotten  what  the  inside  of 
a  church  is  made  of,  I  ana  a  pepper-corn,  a  brewer's 
horse :  .the  inside  of  a  church.— Coippany>  villainous 
company,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me. 

I  am  a  vepper^corn — a  brewer^s  horse,  the  inside  of  a  church  :] 
These  last  words  were,  I  believe,  repeated  by^  the  mistake  of  the 
compositor!  Falstaff  is  here  mentioning  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  observed) 
things  to  which  he  is  unlike;  things  remarkably  small  and  thin. 
How  can  the  inside  of  a  church  come  under  that  description  i  Mal. 

a  brewer's  horse  ; -— ]  I  suppose,  a  brewer's  horse  was 

apt  to  be  lean  with  hard  work.     John. 

A  brewer's  horse  does  not,  perhaps,  mean  a  dratf -horse,  but  the 
cross  beam  on  which  beer-barrels  are  carried  into  (Cellars,  &c.  The 
allusion  may  be  to  the  taper  form  of  this  machine.     Stkev. 

*  An  I  have  not  forgotten,  &c.* FalstafF  means  that  he  has 

no  more  sense  of  what  the  inside  of  a  Church  is  made  of,  than 
a  pepper-com  could  have :  but  it  is  ill  expressed.  As  to  a 
Brewer's  horse,  it  should,  I  think,  be  a  Brewer's  house.  We 
may  read,  and  point  as  follows,  the  words  between  brackets  to 
complete  the  sense.'  'An  I  have  not  forgotten  what  the  inside 
of  a  church  is  made  of  1'  am  a  pepper-corn.  The  inside  of  a 
church!  [no,]  a  Brewer's  h^use;  [together  with]  company, 
villainous  company  has  been  the  ruin  of  me:^     By  a  '  Brewer's 


■  **  thou  my  shadow 
In^epajrabky  must  with  me  be  loog.**        Far.  L« 
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house'  18  to  be  understood  a  tavern.  He  would  speak  of  it 
indignantly,  as  a  place  where  wine  is  brewedy  or  manitfacturedi 
thus,  be  has  said  a  little  before  to^  the  Vintner^  *^  you  rogue, 
there  is  lime  in  the  sack :  there  is  nothing  but  roguery  in  man." 
He  would  give  us  to  under«tand,  that  the  liquor,  while  it  was 
rendered  clear  by  the  process,  became  hurtful.    - 

A  similar  mistake  occurs  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  where 
horses  are  printed.instead  of  houses.     See  note  T.  of  S.    B. 

Fal.    There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  stew'd 
prune ;  nor  no  more  truth  in  thee,  than  in  a  drawn  fox; 

There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  stew*d  prune,  &c.]  The 
propriety  of  these  similiea  I  am  not  sure  that  I  fully  understand.  A 
stew'd  prvne  has  the  appearance  of  a  prune,  but  has  no  taste.  A 
drawn  fox, '  that  is,  an  exenterafedfox,  has  the  form  of  a  fox  without 
his  powers.  I  think  Dr.  Warburton's  explication  wrong,  which 
makes  &  drawn  fox  to  mean,  a  fox  often  hunted  ;  though  to  draw  is  a 
hunter's  terip  for  pursuit  by  the  track.  My  interpretation  makes  the 
fox  suit  better  to  the  prune.  These  are  very  slender  disquisitions, 
but  SQch  is  the  task  of  a  commentator.    iouK. 

'  than  in  a  stew'd  prune.'  There  appears  to  be  a  conceit 
in  this  expression,  a  double  conceit,  indeed  :  at  one  time  it 
seems  to  mean  the  stews^  and  a  prune  become  dry  (prunam 
passam)  or  wrinkled;  and  at  another  time  the  stews  and  a 
trimnCd  (in  allusion  to  the  pruning  of  the  hawk)  or  well-dres- 
sed female.    '  A  prune '.  for  a  pruned  person.     B. 

P.  Henry.  If  thy  pocket  were  enrich'd  with  any 
other  injuries  ,but  these,.  I  am  a  villain.  And  yet  you 
will  stand  to  it ;  you  will  not  pocket  up  wrong :  Art 
thou  not  asham'd  ? 

-^ifthy  pocket  were  enrich' d  with  any  other  injuries  dtt#/Af«f»&c.] 
As  the  pocketing  of  injuries  was  a  common  phrase,  I  suppose,  the 
.Prince  calls  the  contents  of  Falstaff 's  pocket — injuries.     Steev. 

*  other  injuries  but  these.'  The  arsuqaent  is  illogical*  The 
conditional  %f\  the  exceptive  but,  followed  by  the  conjunction 
yet,  creates  confusion,  so  that  we  know  not  what  to  idfer  imme- 
diately from  the  Prince's  words.  Falstaff  we  must  remember 
'  will  not  pocket  up  wrong ; '  so  at  least  we  are  to  understand 
of  him.  The  Prince  avers  that  he  did  pocket  up  wrong,  and 
this  he  means  to  prove  by  enumerating  the  contents  of  Falstaff's 
pocket,  and  which  he  calls  injuries :  (injuries  done  by  himself 
to  himself).  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  meaning*  Henry  havitig 
himself  picked  the  Knight's  pocket,  clears  the  hostess  from  the 
charge  which  had  been  brought  against  her.    We  then  must 
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read :  *l(  there  were  any  thing  in  thy  pocket  but  tavern-reckon* 
ingti  &€•  if  thy  pocket  were  not  enriched  with  these  ugurie^ 
(judging  from  the  bilb  and  memorandums  there  found)  1  am  a 
Tiliain ;  and  3'et  you  will  not  pocket  up  wrong :  art  thou  not 
ashamed  of  this  V  B. 

Mess.  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  L 

Mess.     His  Utters  heat  his  mindf  not  I  his  mind*]    The  line 
should  be  read  and  divided  thus  : 

Moss.     His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  /. 
Hot.      His  mind  ! 
Hotspur  had  asked  who  leads  his  powers  ?  The  Messenger  answers. 
His  letters  bear  his  mind.     The  other  replfes/  His  mind  /  As  much 
as  to  say,  I  enquire  not  about  his  mind,  I  want  to  know  where  his 
powers  are.    This  is  natunil,  and  perfectly  in  character.     Wak'b. 

'  His  letters  bear  his  mind.'    The  dividing  of  the  line^  as  pro^ 

tosed  by  Dr.  W.,  appears  to  be  wrong.  The  messenger  says  to 
lotspur:  *•  His  letters  will  tell  you  his  mi»d,  or  what  hepur^ 
pasen :  he  has  not  intrusted  me  so  far  as  to  make  mi  acquainted 
with  his  ifiteniionsJ'     B. 

Hot  for  therein  should  we  read 

The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope ; 
Th^  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 

therein  should  we  read 
The  very  bottom,  and  the  soul  of  hope  ;] 
To  read  the  bottom  and  soul  of  hdpe^  and  the  bound  of  fbrtwse^ 
though  all. the  copies,  and  all  the  editors  have  received  it,  surely 
cannot  be  right.     I  can  think  on  no  other  word  than  risque: 

therein  should  we  risque 

The  very  bottom  &c. 
The  list  is  the  sahage ;  figuratively,  the  utmost  line  of  circumfe- 
rence, the  utmost  extent.     If  we  should  with  less  change  read  rend, 
it  will  only  suit  with  list,  not  with  soulg  or  bottom.    John* 

'*  ITie  very  bottom,  &c.'' 
Change  is  unnecessary.     ''  To  read"  is  to  discover.     We 
now  talk  of  reading  a  man,  t.  e.  that  we  are  able  to  discover^-*-* 
diat  we  can  easily  see  through  his  designs.    B. 

JDaug.  A  comfort  of  retirement  lives  in  this, 

A  comfort  of  retirement   ■      ■       ]  A  support  to  which  we  may 
have  recourse.    Jorv. 

'A  comfort  of  retirement/  This  is  very  unmeaning.    I'read 
'  a  comfort  of  retrievement  lives  in  this : '  '  Comfort    for  hope. 
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When  tbe  context  is  considered,  this,  I  believe,  will  be  found  to 
be  tbe  right  re^ding.    B. 

.  fVbr.    The  quality  and  hair  vof  our  atteYnpt 
Brooks  no  division : 

The  quality  and  hair  of  our  aitemptj  The  kair  seems  to  be  the 
complexion,  the  character.  The  metaphor  appears  harsh  to  us,  but, 
perhaps,  was  familiar  in  our  author's  time.  We  still  say»  something 
is  against  the  hair,  as  against  the  grain,  that  is,  against  the  natural 
tendency.    John. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  interpretatioil^  and  therefore  read, 
"  The  quality  and  aire  of  our  attempt." 
An  aire,  or  airt/,  is  the  nest  of  a  bird  of  prey  :  which  nests  are 
always  built  on  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees.    The  sense  of  the 
passage  is, — our  attempt  being  great  and  towering,  &c.     B* 

fVor.  For,  well  yoti  know,  we  of  the  offering  side 
Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement ; 

we  of  the  offering  sidc\  All  the  latter  editions  read 
offending,  b,ut  all  the  older  copies  which  I  have'  seen,  from  tbe  first 
quarto  to  the  edition  of  Rowc,  read,  we  of  the  off' ring  side.  Of 
this  reading  the  sense  is  obscure,  and  therefore  the  change  has  been 
made ;  but  sincte  neither  offering  .nor  offending  are  words  likely  to 
be  mistaken,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  offering  is  right*  especially  as 
it  is  read  in  the  first  copy  of  1599>  which  is  more  correctly  printed 
than  any  single  edition,  that  I  have  yet  seen,  of  a  play  written  by 
Shakspeare. 

The  offering  side  may  signify  that  party,  which,  acting  in  opposi- 
tion to  tbe  law,  strengthens  itself  only  by  offers  ;  increases  its  num* 
bers  only  by  promises.  The  king  can  raise  an  army,  and  'ciMitinue  k 
by  threats  of  punishment ;  but  those,  whom  no  man  is  under  any 
obligation  to  obey,  ean  gather  forces  only  by  offers  of  advantage : 
and  it  is  truly  remarked,  that  they,  whose  influence  arises  from 
tffers,  must  keep  danger  out  of  sight.** 

The  ofering  side  may  mean  simply  the  assaihnt,  in  opposition  to 
the  defendant';  and  it  is  likewise  true  of  him  that  tffers  war,  or 
makes  an  invasion,  that  his  cause  ought  to  be  kept  clear  from  all 
Objections.    John. 

*  We  of  the  offering  side.'  Neither  '  offering  nor  offending/ 
have  any  sense  here.  We  must  read  t^caring.  T^  affeer  an 
account  (in  the  exchequer)  is  4o  €ffr&oe  it.  W  orcester's  mean- 
ing is  :  ''  We  wIm  set  up  for  affoerers  or  regulators  in  this  busi- 
pess^  must  keep  clear  of  all  appeiarance  of  partiality :  we  must 
not  subject  ourselves,  by  evident  prejudices,  4o  a  nice  eumina- 
tion  into  our  conduct^  &c.^  B* 
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Hot.  Come,  let  me  take  my  horse. 

Who  is  to  bear  me,  like  a  thunder-bolt, 
Agaius^  tlie  bosom  of  the  prince  of  Wales : 
Hariy  to  Hany  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse-     ■  » 
Meet,  and  ne  er  part,  'till  one  drop  down  a  corse. 

Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse 

Meet,  and  ne'er  part,  ■] 

This  reading  1  Lave  restured  from  the  first  edition.    The. edition  ia 
lS23,  reads: 

Harry  to  Harry  shall,  not  horse  to  horse. 
Meet,  and  ne'er  part, 
Which  has  been  followed   by  all   the   critics  except   Sir  Thomas 
Ilanmer,  who^  justly  rvmarking  the  impertinence  of  the  negative, 
reads : 

Harry  to  Harry  shall,  and  horse  to  horse. 
Meet,  and  ne'er  part. 
But  the  unexampled  expression  of  meeting  to  for  meeting  with,  or 
simply  meeting^  is  yet  left.     The  ancient  reading  is  surely  light. 

John. 

'  Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse/  I  can  discover  no 
impertinence  in  *  not  horse  to  horse  /  on  the  contrary  I  think 
the  reading  has  force,  while  that  of  ^  hot  horse  to  horse '  is  ex 
ceedingly  harsh  and  feeble.  By  ''  Harry  to  Harry  shall,  not 
horse  to  horse,^  Hotspur  would  insinuate  that  it  will  be  no  or- 
dinary encounter — not  like  that  in  which  men  fight  in  the  way  of 
business ;  but  that  he  will  meet  the  Prince  as  a  sworn  enemy,  as 
an  inveterate  foe — '  one  or  other  must  drop  down  a  corse/  'It 
is  Harry  io Harry,  'not'  mercenary  Xo  mercenary.  Johnson 
is  at  the  same  time  wrong  in  talking  of  the  '  unexampled  ex- 
pression' of  meeting  to,  instead  of  meeting  with,  1  here  is  no 
such  expression  here.  The  construction  is:  'Harry  to  Hariy 
shall'  [be  opposed].  There  is  then  an  £llipsis  so  common  with  our 
author  :     [They  shall]  '  meet  and  ne'er  part  &c/     J3, 

Hot.  Never  did  I  hear 
Of  any  prince,  so  wild,  at  liberty  : — 

Cf  any  princeyso  wild,  at  liberty  : — ]  Of  any  prince  that  play'd 
such  pranks,  and  was  not  confined  as  a  madman.    John. 

The  quartos  1598,  1599i  and  l608,  read,  so  uild  a  libertie. 
Perhaps  the  author  wrote,  so  wild  a,  libertine.*  Steev. 

^*  So  wild,  at  liberty."  /  So  wild  a  libertie,'  is  no  doubt  the 
true  reading.  The  conatruction  is  not  that  Hotspur  had  never 
heard  of  so  wild  a  prince  beifif^  at  liberty.  The  remark,  indeed, 
would  be  absurd,  since  a  pnnce  is  not  to  be  put  in  dui*ance 
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by  reason  of  his  frolics,  of  his  juvenile  pranks.  The  mean- 
ing is»  thait  he  had  never  heard  of  the  son  of  a  king  who  had 
conducted  himself  so  very  unseemly  :  that  he  could  instance  do 
other  of  his  station  in  life  whose  manners  were  so  veiy 
dissohite.    B. 


( 
t 


SECOND  PART  OF 


ACT  I.     SCENE  L 

Norths  As  the  wretch,  whose  fever-weaken'd  joints, 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life, 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper  s  arms  :  even  so  my  limbs, 
Weakened  with  grief,  being  nowenrag'd  with  grief, 
Are  thrice  themselves : 


—  'even  so  my  limbs. 

Weaken* d  with  grief,  being  nom  enrag*d  with  grief f 

Are  thrice  themselves ;] 
Nortbumberland  is  here  compariiig  himself    to.   a   person,  wh#, 
though  his  joints  are  weakened  by  a  bodily  disorder^  derives  strength 
from  the  distemper  of  the  mind.      I  therefore  suspect  that  3haka» 
peare  wrote : 

Weaken'd  with  age 

OF/pcrhaps, 

Weaken'd  with  pai«-7—    Mal. 

''  Weaken'd  with  grief,  being  now  enrag'd  with  grief/'  Any 
kind  of  change  would  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  thought  and 
expression.  *  Grief,*  means  not  in  either  instance  pains  of  the 
body,  but  those  of  the  niind.  The  sense  of  the  whole  is — that 
bis  former  grief,  the  lesser  j^rief,  had  weakened  him  in  body ; 
but  that  this  latter  grief,  this  greater  grief,  was  so  powerful  that 
it  had  subdued  or .  driven  away  the  oUiery  and  had  roused '  him 
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to  a  Btreftgth  of  limb,  which,  though  it  might  not  be  lasting^  was 
yet  great :  for,  *^  As  the  wretch,  even  so,"  &c.    B. 

Fal.  Pregnancy  is  made  a  tapster,  and  b^th  his 
quick  wit  wasted  in  giving  reckonings ; 

Pregnanct/t  &c.]     Pregnancy  is  readiDess.     Steet* 

''  Pregnancy"  is  something  more  than  readiness,  ft  means 
liveliness,  great  abilities.     B. 

Ch.  Just.  Is  not  your  voice  broken?  your  wind 
short?  your  chin  double?  your  wit  single?  and  eveiy 
part  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity  ? 

» your  wit  single?]  We  call  a  man  singk-witted,  who 
attains  but  one  species  of  knowledge.  This  sense,  I  know  not  how 
to  apply  to ,Falstaff,  and  rather  think  that  the  Chief  Justice  hints 
at  a  calamity  always  incident  to  a  grey-bair'd  wit,  whose  misfortune 
18,  that  his  merriment  is  unfashionable.  His  allusions  are  to  forgot- 
ten facts  ;  his  illustrations  are  drawn  from  notions  obscured  by 
time ;  his  wit  is  therefore  single,  such  as  none  has  any  part  in  but 
himself.    Johk. 

''  Single"  is  poor,  weak.  Single  beer  is  the  weakest  kind  of 
malt  liquor.     B« 

Fal.  If  it  be  a  hot  day,  an  I  brandish  any  tiling  but 
my  bottle,  I  would  I  ipight  neyer  spit  white  again. 

would  I  might  never  spit  white  again.]  i.  e.  May  I  never 
have  my  stomach  inflamed  again  with  liquor ;  for,  to  spit  while  is 
the  consequence  of  inward  heat.     Steey. 

"  May  I  never  spit  white  again"  is  a  vulgarism.  Tlie  mean- 
ing simply  is,  may  I  never  spit  again — may  I  die.  For  it  should 
be  remembered^  tliat  if  a  mau  spits  at  all,  he  must  spit 
white.     B. 

Bard.  Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of  war. 
Indeed  of  instant  action  :  . 

Yesy  if  this  present  quali/y  of  war. 

Indeed  the  instant  action : 
These  first  twenty  lines  were  first  inserted  in  the  folio  of  l623. 
The  first  clause  of  this  passage   is  evidently  corrupted.     All  tht 
fnlio  editions  and  Mr.  Rowe's  concur  in  the  same  reading,  which 
Mr.  Pope  altered  ttius: 

Yes  J  if  4his  present  qwdiiy  of  war 

Impede  the  instant  act. 
This  has  been  silently  followed  by  Mr.  Theobaldi  Sir  Thomas  Ilanmer, 
and  Dr.Warburtoo  ;  but  the  corruption  is  certainly  deeper ;  for  in  the 
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present  reading  Bdrdolph  makes  the  inconvenience  of  ilope  to  be  tliat 
it  may  cause  delay,  when  indeed  the  whole  tenor  of  his  argument  is 
to  recommend  delay  to  th^  rest  that  are  too  forward.  I  know  not 
what  to  propose,  and  am  afraid  that  something  is  omitted,  and  that 
the  injury  is  irremediable.  Yet,  perhaps,  the  alteration  requisite  is 
no  more  than  this : 

YeSf  in  this  present  quality, of  war, 

Indeed  of  instant  action, 
li  ncrer,  says  Hastings,  did  harm  to  lay  down  likelihoods  of  hope. 
Yes,  says  Bardolph,  it  has  done  harm  in  this  present  quality  of  war, 
in  a  state  of  things  such   as   is  now  before  us,  of  war,  indeed  gf 
instant  action.      This  is  obscure,  but  Mr.  Pope's  reading  is  still  less 
reasonable.'    John. 

''  Yesy  of  this  present  quality  of  war."  I  read  and  point  as 
follows — 

"  Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of  war. 

Instance  the  instant  action." 
He  uses  instant  for  late,  recent. 

Let  us  attend  to  the  argument.     Bardolph  says. 

'^  In  a  theme  so  bloody  faid  as  this^  [warj 

Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 

Of  aids  uncertain,  should  not  be  admitted.** 
To  this  Hastings  replies : 

"  But  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurt, 

To  lay  down  likelihooda  and  forms  of  hope." 
Bardolph  answers  : 

iH   Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of  war. 

Instance .  the  instant  action." 
Meaning — *'yesy  in  the  rasing  di$positionfar  war,  it  docs  hurt. 
Witness  the  recent  action/  in  which  Hotspur  had  been  engaged  ; 
and  ID  which,  we  must  remember^  from  bis|[impetuosity  and  from 
hmviog  ''  lin'd  himself  with  hope,"  he  lost  the  battle  and  his 
life.    Thus  the  whole  of  the  reasoning  is  just  and  proper.     B'. 

P.  Henry.  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  familiar  with 
me  as  my  dog. 

"—this  wen — ]  _  This  swoln  excrescence  of  a  man.    Johm*. 
"  Wen"  I  think  should  be  "  wem"— i.  e.  belly  or  guU.    B. 

jPams.  The  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's 
cap. 

— the  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrow*d  cap;-—  But  how  is  $ 
borrowed  cap  so  ready  ?  Read  a  borrower*s  cap^  and  then  thei%  is 
some  humour  in  it :  for  a  man  that  goes  to  borrow  money,  is  of  all 
others  the  most  complaisant;  his  cap  is  always  at  hand.     Wakb. 

Perhaps  the  old  reading- ——^a  fcorrowc^/  cap — might  be  right. 
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# 
FalBtaff*s  followers,  -  when  they  stole  any  thing,  called  it  a  purchase. 
A  borrowed  cap  might  be  a  stolen  one ;  which  is  sufficiently  ready, 
being  as  Falstaff  says,<^o  be  found  on  every  hedge,    Mal. 

Perhaps  we  should  read,  as  ready  as  borrowed  crap.  Crap, 
in  vulgar  language,  is  money.  The  expression  is  such  tts  may 
well  be  expected  from  Poins. 

The  meaning  will  be,  that  borrowed  money,  at.  it  is  easily  got- 
ten, so  it  is  frequently  squandered  with  little  thought;  or, 
according  to  the  proverb^  ''  lightly  comci  lightly  go."    B. 

i.  Percy.  To  abide  a  field, 
Whete  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name 
Did  seem  defensible. 

Did  seem  defensible ;]  Defensible  does  not  in  this  place  mean 
capable  of  defence^  but  bearing  strength,  furnishing  the  means  of  de- 
fence  ; — the  passive  for  the  active  participle.     Mal.  ' 

The  meaning -is,  that  nothing  but  the  name  of  Hotspur  gave 
strength  or  support  to  the  cause.     So  in  Richard  III. 

''  Beside,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength,  &c.*'    B. 

Doi.  Thou  whorson  little  tidy  Bartljolomew  boar-pig. 

^'-^little  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pigr^]  For  tidjf  Sir  Tbomai 
Hanmer  reads /tny  ;  but  they  are 'both  words  of  endearment,  and 
equally  proper.  Bartholomew  boar^pig  is  a  little  pig  made  of  paste, 
sold  at  Bartholomew  fair,  and  given  to  children  for  a  fairii^  John. 

*'  1  idy  (tiddy)  is  also  tender,  dainty,  delicate,  [ty^Seo  Sax.] 
and  that  is  the  sense  required  here;  We  now  say  a  tid  bii, 
for  something  delicate*     B. 

K.  Henry.  Then,  happy  low.  He  do^vn  ! 
'  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

•— — T'Af  A  happy  low,  lie  down  /J  Evidently  corrupted  from  ks^fpy 
towly  clown.  These  two  lines  making  the  just  conclusion  from  what 
preceded.  *'  If  sleep  will  fly  a  king  and  consort  iiself  *'  with  beggan, 
then  happy  the  loWly  clown,  and  uneasy  the  crown'd  head."*    Wakb. 

Dr.  \V'arburton  has  not  admitted  this  emendation  into  his  text : 
I  am  glad  to  do  it  the  justice  which  its  author  has  neglected.    John. 

The  seifse  of  the  old  reading  seems  to  be  this:  **  You,  who  are 
happy  lu  yonr  humble  situations,  lay  down  your  heads  to  rest!  the 
head  that  wears  a  crown  lies  too  uneasy  to  expect  such  "a  blessing." 
Had  not  Shakspeare  thought  it  necessary  to  subject  himself  to  the 
tyranny  of  rhime,  he  would  probably  have  said  **  then  happy 

low,  sleep  on!"    Stebv. 

*-'  happy  loW|  lie  down.'    '  Happy  low'— ^hat  nonsense  i 
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Warburton's  emendation    should    vndottbtediy    be   admitted* 
k  is,  without  the  smallest  question,  right    B. 

__  * 

SkaL  Better  accommodated ! — it  is  goddf 

'^  Better  accommodated"  here  signifies  well  furnished  or 
well  stocked  mth  harlots.  A  bawd  has  always  been  c:alled  an 
accommodatiug  lady.    B. 

Rum.  liumour  is  a  pi^ 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures  ; 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop, 
That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads^ 
The  still-discordant  wavering  multitude, 
Can  play  upon  it.     But  what  need  I  thua 
My  well-known  body  to  anatomize  r 

•Rumour  is  a  pipeJ}     Here  the  poet  imagines  himself  describ- 
ing Rumour  J  and  forgets  that  Kumoar  is  the  speaker.    Johk.. 

''  Rumour  is  a  pipe,  8lc«"    Not  so.    .The    poet  merdy 
would  make  rtimoitr  say — ''I  rumour  am  as  a  pipe"-— This  is 
evident  by  what  immediately  follows. 
'  But  what  need  I  thus 
My  well  known  body  to  amitomize.'    B. 

finest.  Turning  your  books  to  graves,  your  ink  to 
blood, 
Your  pens  to  lances ;  and  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  a  point  of  war  ? 

gravesy — ]     For  graves  Dr,"  Warburton  very  plausibly  reads 
glaives,  and  is  followed  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.    John. 

''  Glaives"  is  unquestionably  the  true  reading.  The  metamor* 
phosis  (as  Mr.  Steeyens  calls  it)  of  the  covers  of  books  into 
oootSj  is  certainly  ;nore  easy  than  the  changing  of  them  into 
swords.  But  **  turning  your  books  to  glaives^  is  not  to  be 
taken  literally  : — the  meaning  is,  quitting  your  books  to  take  up 
arms.    B.  -        ' 

York.  My  brother-general,  tlie  common-wealthy 
To  brother  bom  an  household  cruelty^ 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular. 

My  brother  general^  8cc.'''~^-~ 

1  make  my  quarrel  in  partieutar.]  The  sense  is  this ;  ''  My  brother 
general,  the  commonwealth,  which  ought  to  distribate  its  benefits 
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ec|uaily»  is  become  an  enemy  to  those  of  his  own  house,  to  brotKen 
born,  by  giving  soinc  all,  and  others  none;  and  this  (says  he)  I 
make  my  €]uarrcl  or  grievance,  that. honors  arc  unequally  distribut- 
ed ;  the  constant  birth  of  malccontentS|  and  source  of  civil  com- 
motions.    Wahb.  / 

In  the  first  folio  the  second  line  is  omitted,  yet  that  readrng,  un- 
intelligfble  as  it  is,  has  been  followed  by  Sir  T.  Ilanmor.  How 
difficultly  sense  can  be  drawn  from  the  best  reading  the  explication 
of  Dr.  Warburton  mny  show.  I  believe  there  is  an  error  in  the  first 
linCy  which  perhaps  may  be  rectified  thus  : 

Mjf  quarrel  general,  the  comman-wealtk^ 

To  brother  born  an  household  cruelty, 

I  make  my  quarrel  t«  particular. 
That  is,  my  general  cause  of  discontent  is  public  mismanagement ; 
my  particular  cause,  a  domestic  injury  done  to  my  natural  brother, 
who  had  been  beheaded  by  the  king's  order.     Johk* 

''  1  make  my  qoarrel  in  particular."  It  is  impossible  to  un- 
derstand the  passage  in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  words. 
A  transposition  of  them,  however,  is  doing  no  sort  of  violence 
to  the  ^text^  and  therefore  1  shall  not  hesitate  t>n  the  matter.— 
I  read : 

''  The  commonwealth  I  make  my  general  quarrel : 
The  household  cruelty^  in  my  brother  borne. 
In  my  lov'd  brother,  the  particular." 
**  Tht  particular  cause  of  my  quarrel,  is  the  cruelty  which  has 
been  exercised  towards  my  brother  :  but  as  a  prince  ma;  not 
be  called  ^o  answer  in  his  person  for  the  wrong  which  has  been 
done  by  him  to  an  individual ;  I  am  compelled^  in  order  in  some 
sort  to  avenge  myself,  and  my  house,  to  make^  the  quarrel  |ff;?er(z/.'' 

JVest.  That  is  intended  in  the  general's  name : 
I  muse,  ypu  make  so  slight  a  question. 

That  is  intended  in  the  gencrafs^  natne :]  That  is.  This  power  is 
included  in  the  name  or  office  of  a  general.  ^  We  wonder  that  you 
can  ask  a  question  so  trifling.     John. 

The  word  intended  is  used  very  licentiously  by  old  writers. 

Thus,  in  liindc*s  Eliosto  Libidinoso,  a  novel,  1606: 

*'  For  princes  are  great  marks  upon  whom  many  eyes  arc  intm- 
dedJ*    Steev. 

— ^  intended  in  the  General  s  name.'  '  Intended '  is  here  t 
▼ery  feeble  expression.  We  may  read  indented  (it  is  merely 
transposing  a  letter,)  and  there  will  be  some  kind  of  force  io  it 
As  to  'eyes  are  intended'  in  the  quotation  Etiosto  Ub.yi^ 
should  probably  be  eyes  are  intmted  (fixed) :  omr  language,  in- 
deed, acknowledges  no  such  verb;  butannong  the  earlier  wri- 
ters we  meet  with  many  words  (hat  appear  to  hajre  been  formed 
at  pleasure.    B. 
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Fork.  And  present  execution  of  our  wiUs^ 
To  us,  and  to  our  purposes,  coniin'd ; 
We  come  within  our  awful  bank9  agaio^ 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace* 

To  tf<,  and  to  our  purposes,  confin'd  ;]  This  schedule  we  see  coth 
tistsof  three  parts :  1.  A  redress  of  general  grievances.  2.  A  pardon 
for  those  in  arras.  3«  Some  demands  of  ^dy^Mj^^  for  then.  But 
|bi9  third  part  i&  very  strangely  expressed. 

Andpraent  esecution  of  our  mlU 

To  ii«y  and  to  our  purposes,  confind. 
Tlie  first  line  shows  they  had  something  to  demand,  and  the  second 
expresses  the  modesty  of  that  demand.  I'he  demand,  says  the  speak- 
er, u  confined  to  u$  and  to  our  purposes^  A  very  modest  kind  of 
restriction  truly !  only  as  extensive  as  their  appetites  and  passions; 
Without  question  Shakspeare  wrote, 

To  ui  and  to  our  properties  confin'd  ; 
I.  e.  we  desire  no  more  than  security  for  our  liberties  and  properties : 
and  this  was  no  unreasonable  demand.     Warb. 

This  passage  is  so  obscure  that  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it. 
MothiRg  better  occurs  to  roe  than  to  read  consigned  for  confined, 
Tbat  is,  tot  the  ex^cutioil  of  our  demands  be  put  into  our  hands  ao 
cording  to  oqr  declared  purposes.    Jouii. 

^  And  present  execution  of  our  wills 

To  us,  and  to  our  purposes,  confin'd :' 
Dr.  Warbiirtoi)  has  wholly  mistaken  the  sense :  and  Johnson 
observes  of  the  passage  that  he  knows  not  what  to  make  of  it. 
In  the  first  place,  the  punctuntion  is  wrong,  and  in  the  next, 
tl^e  line,  (and  which  makes  the  principal  difficulty)  '  To  us  and 
to  our  purposes  confin'd,'  has  no  such  meaning  as  that  whicl| 
the  learned  Prelate  would  give  to  it    The  demands  of  the  Arch- 
bishops according  to  tbat  interpretation,  were  extravagant  indeed. 
— ^The  words — '  To  us  and  to  our  purposes  confin'd '  are  exr , 
pressive  not  of  what  they  purpose  or  intend,  but  what  they  had 
purposed  or'intended  :  tb^  hint  not  at  the  future,  but  the  past. 
*  Of  our  wills,'  is  willingly,  gladly.    The  construction  is  not 
exectUion  of  our  zsnlh,  but  execution  of  a  deed  of  amnesty.  * 
There  must  be  a  full  stop  at  execution.     I   regulate  as  follows : 
•    *  All  members  of  our  cause, 

Acquitted  by  a  true  substantial  form,  ^ 

(To  us  and  to  our  purposes  confin'd) 

And  present  evecution.     Of  our  wills 

We  come  fcc* 
liCt  our  attainder  be 'taken  ofF  in  legal  form,  a  form  so  con- 
ftned  to  us,  so  particular  as^t  there  shall  be  no  after  inquiries 
in  f^pect  of  our  purpose,  of  wbat  we  had  intended ;— -Ht  this 
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acqciittal  be  forthwith  made  known,- and  then  we  willingly  ^come 
within  our  awful  banks  again.'     B^ 

York.  Note  this, — the  king  is  weary 
Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances  : 
For  he  hath  fou'nd, — to  end  one  doubt  by  death. 
Revives  two  greaterln  the  heirs  of  life. 

Of  dainty  afid  such  picking  grievances :]  I  cannot  bnt  think  riia( 
thi)  line  is  corrupted,  and  that  we  should  read, 

O/'picking  out^tfcA  dainty  grievances*    John; 
*  Of  dain^'  and  such  picking  grievances/ 

Dr«  Johnson  has  found  that  the  Hue  is  corrupted  : — he  points, 
however,  at  nothing  like  the  meaning  of  it.  '  Dainty '  should 
be  Dainti  (dain,  now  written  didain)  an  old  french  word  sig- 
nifying disdainfulness.  '  Picking '  must  be  printed  pit/uantf 
provoking,  irritative.  '^  No, — says  York,— rthe  King  is  weary  of 
showing  contemptiiousness  towards  us,  of  occasioning  furdier 
grievances  in  us  by  a  continuance  of  such  irritating  behaviour 
tu^^'  From  this  he  immediately  draws  a  consequence — *  For 
he  bath  found  8cc.'  An  attention  to  this  conclusion  aild  to  the 
context  will  show  that  my  interpretation  is  right.    B. 

t 

Lan.  The  heat  is  past,  follow  no  fiiither  now ; 

The  heat  is  pasty ]  That  is-,  the  violence  of  resentment,  the 

eagerness  of  revenge.     John. 

*  The  heat  is  past.'  The  heat  is  said  in  allusion  to  racing. 
The  meaning  is,  ^*  the  race  is  over :  We  need  not  run  beyond 
the  winning  post.**    B. 

Fal.  I  may  justly  say  with  the  hook-nos*d  fellow  of 
Rome,- ^I  came,  saw,  and  overcame. 


■   the  hook-nos'd  fellow  of  Rome, ]  The  quarto  reads» 

*'  the  hook-nos'd  telfoW  of  Rome,  their  cosinJ*    I  have  followed  the 
/  folio.    The  modem  editors  read,  but  without  authority,  "  the  hook- 
nps'd  fellow  of  Rome  there  Casar,*'     Steev. 

'  The  hook-nos'd  fellow  of  Rooie.*  The  *  tfieir  cosin*  of  Ac 
quarto  should  probably  be  ^  there ^  cosin.'  *  The  hook-nos'd  fel- 
low of  Rome  there,  cosin.'  Falstaff  means  to  be  familiar  with 
Prince  John,  as  was  his  custom  with  Jtial.  He  therefore  ad- 
dresses him  jocularly,  and  in  the  way  that,  royalty  demeans 
itself  to  nobility.     B. 

-    K.  Hcnry\  As  humorous  as  winter^  and  as  suddea 
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As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 

'  humorous  oi  vrinttr^'       ]  That  is,    changrable  as   the^ 

weather  of  a  winter^s  day.     Drydeit  says  of  AlmaDsor,  that  he  is 
humorous  as  win^.    John. 

The  meaDing  of  the  word  *^  humorous/'  in  this  place^  has  not 
been  properly  explained.  It  does  tiot  here  signify  changeable, 
but  on  the  contrary  Jixed,  obstinate.  A  humorous  man,  may 
mean  a  man  wedded  to  bis  opinion ;  or  whose  opinions  or 
notions  are  rigid  and  severe.  When  we  now  say,  he  will  have 
kis  humor,  or  he  is  a  humorist,  we  mean,  he  is  an  obstinate 
4nan*    B.  . 

Glo.  The  people  fear  me ;  for  they  do  bbserve 
Unfetber'd  heirs^  and  loatiily  births  of  nature  : 

Unf other* d  heirs, ]  That  is,  equivocal   births;  animals  that 

had  no  animal  progenitors ;  productions  not  brought  tonh  according 
to  the  stated  laws  of  guneratiuu.    John. 

'  Unfather'd  heirs,  and  loathly  births  of  nature.'  The  expres- 
sion 'unfathered  heirs/  I  do  not  understand,  any  more  than 
Johnson's  explication  of  it.  ''  Equivocal  births,**  ^*  animals 
that  htid  no  animal  progenitors.''  Where  are  these  to  be  found  f 
l|he  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation  formerly  propageUed  and 
believed  in,  is  now  exploded,  utterly  expunged  from  tl^  Physio- 
loipst's  creed.  But  even  while  the  absurd  opinion  respecting 
such  equivocal  generation  was  entertained,  it  went  to  nothing 
further  than  the  formation  of  animalcules,  and  not  of  human- 
kind. I  say  of  human-kind;  for  where  the  word  '  heir'  is  made 
use  of,  it  can  at  no  time  be  understood  as  having  reference  to  any 
lesser  animal  than  man. 

'  Unfathered '  should^  I  believe,  be  unfeatur^d,  and  in  the 
sense  of  ugly,  ill-favored — ^  loathly  births,'  will  signify  misha* 
pen,  untimely  births ;  and  which  might  be  likely  to  excite  dis- 
gust: such,  in  short,  as  Richard  III. ^describes,  when  speaking 
of  himself. 

"  Defortn'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world.'! 
AH  that  Clarence  means  to  insinuate  is,  that  nature,  la  belle 
nature,  had  degenerated,  at  least  in  externals.     In  other  words, 
that  a  proper  conformation,  or  nice  symme,try  of  parts^  was  not 
observable,  as  heretofore,  in  her  works.     B. 

K.  Henry.  Let  there  be  bo  noise  made,  my  gentle 
friends ;  . 

Unless  some  dull  i^nd  favorable  hand 
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Will  whisper  mudic  to  my  weary  spirit 

Unless  some  dull  andfavorabk  kaud\  Thus  the  old  eilitioDs  read 
ity  evidently  corrupt.     Sbakspeare  seems  to  haive  wrote: 

"  Unless  some  dio\e\\\gfaoorabU  hand       >" 
Doleingf  i.  e.     A  hapd  using  soft  melancholy  airs.    Warb* 

I  rather  think  that  dull  signifies  melancholy »  gentle,  sootbiog. 
Voicing  cannot  be  received  without  some  cxainple  of  its  use,  which 
the  commentator  has  not  given,  and  my  memory  will  not  supply. 

JOHV. 

'  liet  there  be  no  noise  made,  8cc/ 
'  Doleing '  (says  Johnson)  ''  cannot  be  received  without 
8oni<s  example  of  its  use."  Ridiculous !  why  not  originate  with 
Shakspeare  ?  Doleing  is  a  highly  expressive  word : — not  that  I 
think  it  rightly  employed  here.  Dole,  i.  e.  grief^  misery — is  found 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary.  Strange,  then,  that  die  writer 
abould  object  to  the  j^aWtcip/e  propojied  by  Warburton.     B« 

**  Dull  and  favorable  hand."  The  terms  dullnadfavoraUe 
are  too  much  opposed  to  be  right.  Shakspeare  may  have  An- 
glidaed  the  word  doke^  and  written, 

^  ^'  Unless  some  dolce  and  favorable  hand." 
dolce,  i.  e.  soft,  soothing. 

The  Italian  expression,  eon  dolce  mamera,  signifies,  to  phy 
in  a  soft  and  agreeable  matiner.  Or— 'unless  some  dulcet, 
ft^orable  hand.'     He  has — *  Dulcet  and  harmonious  breath/  b 

Nights  Dream.    B« 


P.  Hmry.  golden  ca^e ! 

That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night ! 

— ^t  ports  of  dumher]  are  the  gSKtes  of  slumber.  So,  in  Tmom  : 
<*  —Our  uncharged  fforts."  So,  iu  Ben  Jenson's  80th  Epigran : 
**  —*The  ;7or#«  of  death  are  sios^ — '^  Ports  is  the  ancient  militaiy 
term  for^  gates.     Steev* 

^Golden  care! 
That  keep^st  the  oorts  of  slumber  open  wide    ' 
To  many  a  waicyul  mght* 
Should  we  not  read, 

*  Too  many  It  watchful  night  P 
i.  e.  too  often,  too  frequently.    B. 

P.  Henry.  This  sleep  is  sound,  indeed ;  this  is  a 
sleep. 
That,  from  this  golden  rigol  hati|i  divorced 
So  many  Engjlish  kings. 
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— *>liM  gBlden  ngol— ]  Sigol  means  a  circlow    Stes  v . 

-«— ^  this  golden  rigol/  '  Rigol/  should  t>e  .  Regal,  meaning 
that  the  crown  is  part  of  the  Regalia,  one  of  the  ensigns  of 
Royahy.  Mr.  S.  informs  us  that  '  rigol '  means  a  circle — but 
why  it  should  mean  or  sigmfy  a  circle,  1  do  not  know.     B. 

K.  Henry.  When,  like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every 
flower  "' 

The  virtuous  sweets ; 

■  ■  . — toUing/rom  every Jhwer]  This  speech  b«s  been  contracted» 
dilated,  and  put  to  every  critical  torture,  in  order  to  focce  it  within 
the  bounds  of  metre,  and  prevent  the  admission  of  hemistichs.  I 
have  restored  it  without  alteration,  but  with  those  breaks  which  ap- 
peared to  others  as  imperfections.  The  reading  of  the  quarto  is  tq^ 
iing.     The  folio  reads  cuUiug,     Tolling  is  taking  toll.     St££v. 

''  Tolling  **  is  not  in  this  place  taking  tolly  or  tribute,  but 
simply  taking  away.    The  sense  is  the  same  as  culling,     B*  . 

ShaL  Let  me  see,  Davy ;  let  me  see  :~yea,.  marry^ 
William  cook,  bid  him  come  hither. 

William  cook,  bid  him  come  hither. 1  It  appears  from  this  instance*, 
as  well  08  many  others,  that  anciently  the  lower  orders  of  people  had 
do  surnames,  but  in  their  stead  were  content  to  adopt  the  titles  of 
their  several  professions.     Steet. 

'  William  cook.'  ^'  The  lower  orders  had  anciently  no  suiw 
names.-'  Why  what  the  plague !  But  perhaps  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Steevens  might  have  discovered  in  a  little  time  that  a  conh' 
fHon  person  had  formerly  no  faihef :  a  circumstance  which 
Prince  Prettyman,  it  maybe  remembered,  stood  in  fear  of  finding 
realized  touching  himself:  and  which,  by  the  way,  Dr.  Johnson 
conceives  to  be  possible  in  nature,-  if  we  are  to  judge  from  his 
aote  on  a  passage,  A.  4.  S.  4.  of  this  play. 

Mr.  Steevens's  meaning,  however,  as  we  are  charitably  led  to 
imagine,  will  merely  be  that  the  people  here  spoken  of  were 
known — not  by  what  we  call  sl  family  name  (cognomen)  but  by 
that  (agnomen)  which  was  derived  from  some  particular  action, 
or  it  might  be  frodi  a  trade  or  profession.  This  latter^  however, 
is  in  fact,  and  properly,  a  surname.  The  family  name  (nom. 
gent.)  I. should  yet  observe,  had,  among  the  lower  orders, 
its  origin  from  the  same  source,  (a  trade  or  caUing)  and  was 
become  general  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 

The'advocateafor  Mr.  S.  may  perhaps  contend^  that  Hero- 
dotus speaks  of  a  people  ^ho  were  without  proper  names.  I 
have  omy^  to  say,  that  such  his  relation  is  utUrty  improbable; 
and  that  it  is  founded  in  error.    B. 
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Ch.  Just  And  never  shall  you  see,  that  I  will  beg 
A  raggisd  and  forestaird  remission. — 

A  ragged  and  forcstaird  remission. — ]    Ragged  has  do  sense  here. 
•  We  should  read :  ' 

A  rated  and  for  est  aWd  remission, 
i.  e.  A  remission  that  must  be  sought  for,  and  bought  with  supplica- 
tion.    Warb.        ,  ,  ^ 

Different  minds  have  different  perplexities.  I  am  more  putzled 
with  forestalled  thbn  ivith  ragged;  for  raggedy  in  our  author's  li- 
centious diction,  may  easily  signify  beggarly,  nie^n,  base,  ignomi- 
nious ;  but  forest alFd  I  know  not  how  to  apply  to  remissum  in  any 
sense  primitive  or  figurative.  I  should  be  glad  of  another  word,  but 
cannot  find  it.  Perhaps  by  forestalVd  remission,  he  may  mean  a 
pardon  begged  by  a  voluntary  confession  of  offence^  and  anticipatioo 
of  the  charge.    John. 

'  And  never  shall  you  see,  that  1  will  beg 

A  ragged  and  forestalFd  remission.' 
Warburton  i:)bject8  to  one  expression  and  Johnson  to  ano- 
ther. *  Ragged '  is  in  this  place  without  any  meaning:  and  as 
to  tiforesialfd  remismUy  no  one  will  surely  pretepd  to  under- 
stand it.  '  A  ragged'  should  probably  be  arraigned,  llie  n 
being  left  out  by  a  careless  transcriber  (arraiged)  the  word 
would  have  nearly  the  sound  of  that-  in  the  XexU  I  read  the 
lines  as  follows 

^  And  never  shall  you  see  that  I  will  beg, 

(Arraigned  and  forestalled)  remission :' 
i.  e.  Never  will  I  sue  (charged  as  1  am  by  the  King,  and  who 
has  a  forestalled  notion  as  to  criminality  in  my  proceedings, 
who  has  taken  ^up  prejudices  against  me,)  no  never, — as  what 
I  did  was  in  honor  of,  and  in  suppoit  of,  the  authority  of  his 
father, — will  1  beg  forgiveness  of  Henry  V. 

Such,  I  believe,  (by  periphrasis)  will  be  the  sense  of  the 
passage :  which  after  all,  and  from  the  ellipsis  so  commoi^ 
yi/ith  the  Poet,  is  somewhat  obscure.    B. 
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Chor.  Oy  for  a  muse  of  fire^  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention ! 

O  for  a  muse  of  Jire^  &c.]  This  goes  upon  the  notion  of  the 
Peripatetic  systeniy  which  imagines  several  heavens  one  above  another; 
the  last  and  highest  of  which  was  one  of  fire.    Warb. 

It  alludes  likewise  to  the  aspiring  nature  of  fire,  which,  by  its  le» 
vitjy  at  the  separation  of  the  chaosj  took  the  highest  scat  of  ail 
the  elements.    John. 

The  commentators  have  here,  I  believe, 

*^  Discovered  meanings  which  tvere  never  meant  J* 
^  A  muse  of  fire  that  would  ascend  the  brightest  lieaven  of  in- 
vention"— means,   1  apprehend,  vigor  of  fancy y- — such  as  tf 
capable  of  bold  and  daring  flights;  without  any  allusion  to  the 
Peripatetic  system,  or  to  the  aspiring  nature  of  fire.    B. 

Chor.  Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself. 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars  ;  and,  at  his  heels, 
Leash'd  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire, 
Crouch  for  employment. 

Leasht  in  like  hounds^  should  famine^  sword,  andjlre^ 

Crouch  for  employment. »•] 

In  K.  Henry  VI.  *'  Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  aad  climbing 
fire,*'  are  called  the  three  attendants  on  the  English  general,  lord  Tal- 
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bot  y  and^  as  I  suppose,  are  the  dags  of  war  mentioned  in  Juiiu9 
Ctesar, 

This  image  of  the  warlike   Henry  very  much  resembles  Mont" 
faucon's  description  of  the  Mar$  discovered  at  Bresse,  who  leads  a 
lyon  and  a  lyoness  in  couples,  and  crouching  as  for  employfnent. 

.     TOLLBT. 

— ^  Crouch  for  employment.'  Mr.  Toilet  is  wrong  in  saying 
that  the  lion  in  Montfaucon's  drawing  is  crouching  as  for 
employment.  The  lion  Crouching  or  couckant:,  is  meant  as 
bemg  expressive  of  the  valor  of  Mars.  The  animal  is  repre- 
sented as  subdued,  and  lying  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.       E^ 

Ckor.  Whose  high-u{>reared  and  ttbottfiig  fronts 
The  perilous  narrow  wrean  parts  asunder. 

Whose  high-upreared  and  abutting  fronts 
The  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder.] 
Perilous  narrow,  in  burlesque  and  common  language,  meant  ni> 
more  than  very  RarrofD.     Steet. 

*  The  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts.' — '  Perilous,  narrow* 
means,  in  this  place/ much  mtfre  than  very  narrow.  It  is  used 
to  signify  perilous  on  account  oi- its  narrowness.  Every  one 
kQowB  that  sailing  in  a  narrow  sea  is  infinitdy  move  duigeK>us 
than  in  the  broad  and  open  ocean.  In  the  former  the  waves 
by  being  confined  have  usually  the  appearance  of  breakers  i 
^hile  in  the  latter,  except  in  verv  tempestuous  weather^  th^ 
"motion  is  regular  and  uniform.  There  should  be  a  comma 
between  the  words  perilous  narrow,  as  printed  above.     B. 

Cant.  But  that  the  scambling  and  unquiet  lime 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  question. 

The  scvtmhWng  and  vn quiet  time.]  In  the -old  hons^old  book  of 
«fbc  6ih  earl  of  Northumberland, 'there  is  a 'pafticvAar  section  e{H 
T^ointing  the  order  of  service  for  the  scambling.  d^^s  in  'le)it»  that  is» 
^ays  on  which  no  regular  meals. were  provided,  'liKit  «yeiy  ^cme 
scambledj  i.  e.  scrambled^Bnd  shifted  for  iiimsolf  as  vf«ll  as  he  oouJiL 
^ — So,  in  the  old  noted  book  intitled,  "  Leicester's  Common^ 
CPM//A,"  one  of  the  murginal  heads  i^  **  ScambUng  between  i^ei* 
cester  and  Huntington  at  the  upshot."  Where  in  the  text,  the  author 
says,  *'  Hastings,  ^r  ought  1  see,  when  he  cometh  to  iAie  scamblhig^ 
is  like  to  Imlvo  no  better  luck  by  tthe  bear  [Leioesterj  then  his  anoes- 
tors  had  by  the  boare  [K.  Ricbr  III.]."  edit.  l641^  12mo.  j).  87^ 
So  again,  Shakspeare  himself  makes  king  Hen.  V.  say  to  the 
prinee68  Katharine,'^  I  get  thee  with  scofrtbHitg,  end  thou  must  there- 
fore prove  a  good  soldier-breeder,"    Act  V,    I*brct. 

^  liie  soamblkig  and  uuquiet  time/-  1  would  rather  'aiider<* 
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stand  BcambUng,  ta  die  present  mstance^  in  dK  sease  »  wUch 
it  is  used  bj  More,  ^ifting^  variable,    B. 

Cant.  So  that  the  arl>  and  practic  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  tl!ds  tbe<xique  : 

to  this  ih^oriqne :]  ^  Theork  is  .wliat  terminates  in  spetalation. 

Stexv. 

•— '  to  tkis  dieortque/  *  Tbeoric'  is  theory ;  and  tkewy  is  the 
same  as  vpecuhtion.  What  Mr.  Steevcns  means  by  *'  theory 
terminating  in  speculation^"  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  the  generu 
observation  that  theory  usually  terminates  in  practice*    B« 

Cant.  Save,  that  there  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
(As,  I  perceiv'd,  his  grace  would  iam  have  done) 
The  severals,  and  unhidden  passages,   . 
Of  his  true  titles  to  some  certain  dukedoms*; 

,  Tke  severalsy  and  unhidden  passages,]  This  line  I  suspect  of  corrupr 
tioDy  though  it  may  he  fairly  enough  explained :  the  passages  of  his 
titles  are  the  "lines  o£  succession  by  which  his  claims  descend* 
Unhidden  is  open,  clear.    John. 

.  '  The  severals  and  unhidden  passages/  The  passage  is  cor- 
rupt : — It  is  evident  that '  uabidden'  must  be  wros^;  for  if  the 
line  of  mccessioH  were  ppen,  or  clear,  as  Johnson  would  under- 
atand  by  ihe  word  imUdatn,  the  aiigument  made  oae  of  by  the 
Bishop  is  impertbient.  The  OMitrary,  jiowever^  as  the  fact,  and 
it  is  of  Henry's  rights  as  ^settled  by  compact  that  he  spealn: 
a  circuvnstanoe  of  ^hicfa  lie  £nds  the  king  to  be  ignorant. 
I  therefore  read  ; 

'  The  severals,  and  unheeden  pactises 

Of  his  true  titles,  &(:/ — 
The  Bishop  says  there  vras  not  time  sufficient  to  attend  to  par- 
ticularSf .  to  take  into  consideration  l!he  several  compacts  which 
bad  lain  unheeded^  and  which  will  show  that  the  kin^  bas  a  true 
title  to  certain  dukedoms  tic.'-  Unheeden  for  unheeded— as  1  have 
before  observed  of  participles,  and  words  like  the  present 
«i«bich  partake  'of  4he  nature  of  the  |»rtici{iley  or  wbich  43Day  be 
4eiuied  parUcipial  adjectives. 

PmctiseU  an  oU  freadi  woid  signifying  contracty  agieement. 
{"  Pactiser— ^faire  un  pacte*')  ''  to  ceveaant^  to  make  a  co»- 
tract.**    Diet.    B. 

Cant.  To  fine  his  title  with  some  dhew  of  truth, 
^Though,  io^  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  naught) 
CoDvey'd  himself  as  heir  to  the  lady  Lingare,    . 
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To\fine  his  titltt  &c.]  This  is  the  reading,  of  the  quarto  of 
1608,  that  of  the  folio  is,  To  find  his  title.     1  would  read  : 

To  line  his  title  with  some  shea  of  truth. 
To  line  niay  signify  at  once  to  decorate  and  to  strengthen.     In 
Macbeth  : 

**  ffe  did  line  the  rebels  with  hidden  help  andtantageJ^ 
Dr.  Warburton  says,  tlmt  tojine  his  title  is  to  refine  or  improve   it. 
The  reader  is  to  judge.; 

I  now  believe  that^nc/  is  right ;  thejury^nif  for  the  plaintiff,  or 
Jinds  for  the  defendant :  to  Jnd  his  title  is,  to  determine  in  f (nor  ^f 
his  title  toithfiome  shew  of  truth.    'John. 

Both  the  quartos,  I6OO  and  I6O8,  read^— To  ^ne  his  title,  i.  c. 
to  make    it  shewy  or  specious  by    some   appearance    of  justice. 

Steev. 

'  To  fine  his  title.' — It  seems  to  be  the  French  fin.  *'  In 
order  to  fix^  or  put  an  end  to  all  question  respecting  his  right 
or  title,  he  convey *d  himself,  &c.''     B. 

Cant.  And  ratlier  chuse  to  hide  them  in  a  net,. 
Than  amply  to  imbare  their  crooked  titles, 
Usurped  from  you  and  your  progenitors. 

—imbare  their  crooked  titles^l    Mr.  Pope  reads, : 

Than  openly  imbracej  But  where  is  the  antithesis  betwixt  hide 
in  the  preceding  line,  and  imbrace  in  this  ?  The  two  old  folios  read. 
Than  amply  to  imbarre.— We  certainly  must  read,  as  Mr«  Warburton 
advised  me,  Than  amply  tg  imbare—- lay  open*  display  to  view*  I 
am  surpriz'd  Mr.  Pope  did  not  start  this  conjecture,  as  Mn  fiowe 
had  led  the  way  to  it  in  his  edition ;  who  reads : 

Than  amply  fo  make  bare  their  crooked  titles.    T41EOB. 

Mr.  Theobald  might  have  found,  in  the  quarto  of  I6O8,  this 
reading: 

Than  amply  to  embrace  their  crooked  causes  } 
out  of  which  line  Mr.  Pope  formed  his  reading,  erroneous  indeed, 
but  not  merely  capricious.     Johv. 

The  4to  loOO,  reads — imbace* 

I  know  of  no  such  word  as  imbare.  To  unbar  is  to  open,  which 
I  suppose  to  be  the  word  set  down  by  the  poet,  and  was  probably 
opposed  to  bar. 

So,  in  the  first  scene  of  Timon,  the  poet  says,  "  Pll  unboU  to  ypu.** 

To  embar^  however,  seems,  from  the  following  passage  in  the  first 
book  of  Stany hurst's  translation  of  Virgil,  1582,  to  signify  to 
break  or  cut  off  abruptly :  , 

"  Heere  Venus  embarring  his  taie,  &c.'^ 
Yet,  as  to  bar.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  is  to  strengthen,— 
^'— — that  is  stronger  made  .         ^ 
Which  was  before  barred  up  with  ribs  of  iron.'' 
So,  amply  to  unbar  may  mean  to  weaken  by  an  open  display  of  inva.^* 
lidity.    SxEp.  ~ 
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— *"  imbare  their  crooked  titles.*  The  reading  of  the  old 
folio—'  imbarfe'  is  surely  right.  The  meaning  will  be,  to  stop*, 
to  put  a  check  to*  Mr.  S.  must  not  object  to  the  reading", 
because  he  cannot  find  the  word  in  his  dictionsiry.  Or  the 
reading  lof  the  4to.  imhace  may  be  adopted.  The  sense  will  b^ 
— "  rather  hide  their  titles  in  a  net :"  for  by  attempting  to  prove 
the  right  they  would  pretend  to,  the  baseness  of  the  titles  will  be 
found.    Tlie  word  must  be  written  imbase.     B.- 

Ej^e.  Yet  that  is  but  a  curs'd  necessity  ; 
Since  we  have  locks  jto  safeguard  necessaries, 

Yet  that  is  but  a  curs'd  necessity ;]  So  the  old  quarto.  The 
folios  read  crushed :  neither  of  the  words  convey  any  tolerable  idea; 
but  give  us  a  counte^reasoning,  and  not  at  all  pertinent.  We 
should  read,'  *scus'd  necessity.  It  is  Ely's  business  to  shew  there  if 
Ad  real  necessity  for  staying  at  home  :  he  must  therefore  mean,  th^( 
'though  there  be  a  seeming  necessity,  yet  it  is  one  that  may  be  well 
excused  and  got  over.     Warb. 

Neither  the  old  readings  nor  the  emendations  seem  very  satisfacto* 
ry.  A  curs*d  necessity  has  no  sense ;  a  'scus'd  necessity  is  so  harsh 
that  one  would  not  admit  it,  if  any  thing  else  can  be  found.  A 
crush'd  necessity  may  mean  a  necessity  which  is  subdued  and  over- 
powcred  by  contrary  reasons.  We  might  read  a  crude  necessity, 
a  necessity  not  complete^  or  not  well  considered  and  digested,  but  it 
is  too  harsh. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads : 

Yet  that  is  not  o'coui^  a  necessity,    Joiiw. 

A  curs*d  necessity  roeans^  T  believe,  only  an  unfortunate,  necessity, 
Curs'*d  in  colloquial  phrase,  signifies  any  thing,  unfortunate.  So  we 
say,  such  a  one  leads  a  cursed  life :  another  haS^  got  into  a  cursed 
scmpe.     It  may  mean,  a  necessity  to  be  execrated,     Stbev. 

.  Mr.  Steevens  is  for  adhering  to  the  reading  of  the  quarto^ 
''  cura'd  necessity,"  but  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  right. 
We  may  read,  and  with  no  more  harshness  than  is  frequently 
found  in  Shakspeare — '  acpust  necessity.'  Accust  contracted  of 
accustomed:  i.  e.  a  common;  and  by  implication,  a  pretended 
necessity — '^  aince  we  hav^  locks,  &c."     J&. 

Cant.  They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of^  sorts  ; 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 

l^hey  have  a  king  and  officers  of  sorts :]     The  quarto  of  l606 

irads,  I  think  rightly, offiaefs.  of  sort ;  i.  e.  of  rank  or  quality. 

SOf  in  Measure  for  Measure  : 

"  Give  notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  suit. 
As  are  to  meet  him." 
Again,  in  this  play  of  K.  Henry  V, 

***  What  prisoners  of  good  sort  are  taken?* 
Ag^in :  ''  It  may  be  his  enemy  is  a  gentleman  of  great  sort!^  VLau 
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f  Officer!  of  «i>rf«  moans  officeiB  of  different  degreet*     In  a  Loo* 

don  haberdasher^s  bill  to  hit  customer  in  the  country  1  lately,  saw  the 
fbUowing  charge,  '*  To  thread  of  sorts,"  i.  e.  ^  of  different  kinds. 

Steev. 
— '  a  king  and  officers  of  sorts/  *  Officers  of  sorts,'  and 
'  threads  of  sorts*  are  equally  unmeaning.  If  Mr.  $teevens's 
haberdasher  is  a  blockhead,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that 
Shakspeare  must  be  so  too  i  ^  Officers  of  sort'  w'ill  be  the  right 
reading ;  and  such  mu^t  be  easily  understood.     B. 

Cant.  The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey  ; 

The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey  ;]  This  may'  possibly  be 
right :  but  I  rather  think  that  Shakspeare  wrote-^-headtng  up  the 
honey  ;  alluding  to  the  putting  up  merehandice  in  casks.  And  this 
is  in  fact  the  irase.  The  honey  being  headed  up  in  separate  and  dis- 
tinct cells  by  a  thin  membrane  of  wax  drawn  over  the  mouth  of 
each  of  them,  to  hinder  the  liquid  mattejrfrom  running  out.     Wabb. 

To  head  the  honey  can  hardly  be  right ;  for  though  we  head  the 
cask,  no  man  talks  of  heading  the  commodities.  To  knead  gives  aa 
easy  sense.  Chough  not  physically  true.  The  bees  do  .in  £Bict  knead 
the  wax  more  than  the  honey,  but  that  Shakspeare  perhaps  did  not 
know.    JoHV. 

The  old  quartos  read-^-lading  np  the  honey.    Stext. 

^  kpeading  up  the  honey* — lading  up  the  honey^-aod  which 
is  actudly  tihe  practice  of  the  bee^ — ^w.e  may  suppose  the  true 
reading.    B. 

Cant.  So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot, 
£Qd  in  one  purpose ,  and  be  all  well  boroe 
Without  defeat. 

Without  defeat.— ]  The  quartos  1600  arfd  l508  read,  xoithoui 
defect.     Steev. 

'  Without  defeat.'  Defect  should  certainly  be  restored  to  the 
text.  To  say  that  actions  well  borne  shall  end  without  defeat,  is 
the  language  of  folly  and  presumption, -but  to  observe  that  they 
shall  be'  borne  without  defect^  i.  e.  maintained  with  ability  and 
resolntion,  is  that  of  wisdom  and  courage  combined.     B. 

K.  Henry.  Either  our  history  shall,  with  full  mouthy 
Speak  freely  of  oiur  acts  ;  or  else  our  grave, 
like  Turkish  inute>  shall  have  a  tonguele&s  mouth. 
Not  worshiped  with  a  waxen  epitaph. 

with  a  waxen  epitaph.  The  quarto  16O8  reads,  voith  a  paper 
epitaph.  | 

Either  a  waxem  or  a  paper  epitaph  is  an  epitaph  easily  obliteiated 
GX  dostnoyed ;  one  which  Can  confer  no  lasting  honor  pn  the  dead* 
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Shakspeare  employs   the   former   epithet  in  a  similar  sense    in 
K.  Richard  II  : 

^  That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat/'  .  Steev« 
The  second  reiLding  is  more  unintelligible*  to  me  at  least,  than  the 
other :  a  grave  not  dignifihd  with  the  slightest  memorial.    ,  Jobn* 

'  Waxen'  is  hardly  right ;  for  to  say  that  his  tomb  ahould  not 
have  «  waxen  epitaph,  t.  e.  one  that  is  easily  obliterated,  is  en- 
tirely adverse  to  the  meaning  of  Henry .  We  musty  tberefof  e, 
read, 

^'  Not  worshipp'd  with  a  wiuen  epitaph*" 
1*0  wme  is  to  teach,  to  inUruet. 

The  meaning  is,  without  an  epitaph,  to  set  forth  All  virtues 
or  his  deeds  in  arms. 

After  all,  however,  ''  a  pa|)er  epitaph"  n^ay  be  right.  But 
paper  epitagh  must  not  be  interpreted  literally :  it  means  noC 
an  epitaph  written  on  paper  to  be  placed  on  a  tomb — but  an 
history,  the  memoirs  of  Henry's  life.  Unless  we  efiTect  the 
business  in  band  (says  the  king),  we  wish  not  to  be  honored,  or 
to  have  our  memory  respected.  Thus  the  reasoning  is  |ust  and 
pertment.    B. 
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Amb.  And  bids  you  be  advised,  there  s  nought  in 
Jrance, 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won ; 

a  nimble  galliard  toon :]  A  galHard  was  an  aneisnt  danet, 

now  obsolete.     Steev, 

^  A  nimble  galliard  won.'  Gaillarde,'  is  certainly  a  dance. 
But  gaillard  is  a  goodfelloWj  a  boon,  companion.  Let  any  one 
who  has  attended  to  the  character  of  Henry,  in  the  former  part 
of  bis  life,  determine  in  which  of  these  significations,  in  wnich 
particular  sense  the  word  should  here  be  taken  ;  that  is,  whether 
the  passage  is  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  a  country  which 
may  be  gained  with  a  nimble  dance ;  or  if  a  country  likely  to  be 
conquered  by  a  boon  companion ;  a  bon-^ivant.  ^  With' is  by.  B. 

K.  Henry.  We  never  valu'd  this  poor  seat  of  Eng- 
land ; 
And  therefore,  living  hence,  did  give  ourself 
To  barbarous  licence ;  As  *tis  ever  conimon, 
That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home. 

^nd  therefore^  living  hence, — ]  This  expression  has  strength  and 
energy:  he  never  valued  Edgland;  and  therefore  lived  hence;  i.e. 
as  if  absent  from  it«  But  the  Oxford  editor  alters  hence  to  here^ 
Wakb. 
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lAvUtg  hence  roeansy'  I  believe,  withdrawing  frOib  the  court,  the 
place  in  which  he  is  now  speaking.     Steev. 

'living  hence.'  'Hence'  is  the  proper  word,  but  all  the 
^itors  have  mistaken  its  meaning  in  the  present  instance.  Th« 
sense  of  it  is  accordinftly^  in  consequence  of.  The  King  ob- 
serves to  the  ambassador,  in  a  jocular  way,  that  he  never  valtied 
England  in  the  proportion  that  he  did  France,  and  therefore 
lived  accordingly;  that  is/ he  gave  himself  up  to  barbarom 
licence.  He  then  goes  on,  with  the  like  kind  of  pleasantry,  to 
remark  that  men  ff;;e  erer  merriest  when  from  home — ^Thereby 
intimating  that  he  considered  France  as  his'  prop<»r  seat,  and 
should  in  a  little  lime  lay  claiiix  to  it.     B. 

Chor.  For,  if  we  may, 

Well  not  offend  one  stomach  with  our  play. 

Well  not  offen.d  one  stomach—^  That  is,  you  shall  pass  the  sea 
without  the  qualms  of  sea  sickness.  '  JoHir. 

*  We'll  not  offend  one  stoitach.'  •  The  true  meaning  is,  we 
vxmld  not  offend  any  Critic  by  the  irregularities  of  our  scene; 
and  hence  the  introduction  of  the  Chorus,  byway  of  apology.  B. 

Quick.  O  well-a-day,  lady,  if  he  be  not  drawn  noiw! 

0  xoeU-^hdayp  lady,  if  he  be  not  hewn  now  f\  I  cannot  understand 
the  drift  of  this  expression.  If  he  be  not  hfwn  must  signify,  if  he 
be  not  cut  doxw  ;  and  in  that  case  the  very  thing  is  supposed  whick 
Quickly  was  apprehensive  of.  But  I  rather  think  her  fright  arises 
upon  seeing  the  swords  drawn,  and  I  have  ventured  to  make  a  slight 
alteration  accordingly.  If  he  be  •not  drawn^  for^  if  he  has  not  his 
sword  drawn ^  is  an  expression  familiar  to  our  poet.    Theob. 

1  have  not  disturbed  Mr.  Theobald's  emendation;  but  yet  I  think 
we  might  read — if  he  be  not  hewing.  To  hack  and  hew  is  a  commoo 
vulgar  expression.     Steev. 

'  Hewn'  should  be  'hewin.'  Hewin  or  hewidf  in- Chaucer^ 
is  colored,  Mrs!  Quickly  would  say — if  he  be  not  colored!  if  be 
be  not  in  a  passion  !   Hence  hue,  the  word  now  in  use. 

That  drawn  is  not  the  proper  word  may  be  seen, .  by  tumk^ 
to  a  subsequent  scene  of  the  play,  in  which  -Pistol  is  made  to 
say,  '  O  braggard  vile.  Sic.'  atad  at  which  speech^  in  the  old  go* 
pies,  is  the  following  stage  direction — (they  drawe.)    B. 

PUt.  I  do  retort  the  solti^  in  thy  bowels  : 
For  I  can  talk : 

For  I  can  take ; — ]  I  know  not  well  what  he  can  taie»  The  quarto 
reads  talk.    In  our  author  to  take,  is  9ometimes  to  blasts  which 
may  serve  in  this  place.    John. 
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Take  **  is  undoubtedly  the  trae  reading.  The  meaniiig  is, 
-^I  am  not  to  be  bullied,  I  am  ^ot  to  be  affronted  widi  impu* 
■Jty.    B.  .       . 

Pist.  The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doating  death  is 
near; 
Therefore  exhale. 

Therefore  exhale  ■  ]  Therefore  exkale  means  only — therefore 
dict  a  threat  common  enough  among  diamatic  heroes  of  a  higher  rank 
than  Pistol,  who  only  expresses  this, idea  in  the  fantastic  language^ 
peculiar  to  his  character.     Steev. 

'  'Therefore  eadiale/  To  'exhale/  is  to  breathe;  and  to 
breathe  is  to  live.  In  what  school  of  Philosophy'  Mr.  Steevens 
has  learned  that  to  breathe  is  to  die,  I  have  not  yet  discovered. 

When  Pistol  says,  '  therefore  exhale/  he  means  now  come  to 
a  breatkif^  with  me*  Had  he  said^ no\t  shall  tliy  spirit  exhale' 
—that  is,  now  shalt  thou  breathe  thy  last,  it  were  another  matter. 
In  vulgar  language,  a  combat  of  any  kind  is,  at  this  time, 
called  a  breathing  bout. 

The  exhalare  vitam  and  exhalare  auimam  of  the  Latins  are 
nothing  in  the  present  instance :  so  letus  not  be  told  of  them.  B. 

Exe.  Nay,  but  the  man  tliat  was  his  bedfellow. 
Whom  he  hath  cloy'd  and  grac*d  with  princely  favors, 

that  wae  hii  bedfellow,]  So,  Holinshed.  "  The  said  Lord  Scroop 
was  in  such  favor  with  the  king,  that  he  admitted  him  sometime  to  be 
his  bedfellow.''  The  familiar  appellation  of  bedfelltrtP,  which  appears  . 
strange  to  us,  was  common  among  the  ancient  nobility.  There  is  a 
letter  from  the  sixth  earl  of  Northumberland  (still  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  the  present  duke)  addressed  "  To  his  beloved* cousyn 
Th6mas  Arundel,  &c/'  which  begins,  "  Bedfelhw,  after  my  most 
barte  recommendation.^'    Srzav. 

''  Bed-feQow  '*  should,  I  think,  in  this  place,  be  printed  bede- 
fellow,  i.  e/a  bidden^feUow,  an  intimate.    Not  one  who  lies  ii^ 
Ae  same  bed  with  another.    To  bede,  was  anciently  to  bid,  to 
incite.    B. 

,K.  Henry.   Patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance  . 
^  Of  all  your  dear  offences ! 

'Of  all  your  dear  offences.'  This  'dear,'  as  in  several  other 
places,  should  be  written  derer^Htie  old  word  for  hurtful,  pernio 
cioui.    B.       - 

Quick.  'A  made  a  finer  end^  and  went  away^  an  it 
had  been  any  christom  child : 
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m~^mmfin0r  cndy]  for  JinaL    John* 

'  'A  mad^  a  finer  end/  &g.  To  say  that  Faktaff  made  a 
^  final  end/  is  saying  nothing.  The  hostess  would  give. them  to 
understand,  that  he  died  wi^  becoming  resignation,  with  patient 
aubmission  to  the  will  of  God.     B* 

Pist.  Therefore,  caveto  be  thy  counsellor. 

Therefore,  cawto  be  thy  counsellor.]    The  old  quartos  read  : 
Therefore  Cophetua  be  thy  cauvsellor.     Stebv. 

'  Therefore  caveto  be  thy  counsellor/  This,  in  Pistol's 
language,  will  meau,  ^*  Therefore  let  prudence  be  thy  counsel- 
lor."    B. 

Dau.  In  cases  of  defence,  'tis  best  to  weigh 
The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems, 
So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  fiU'd  ; 
Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection, 
Doth,  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat,  with  scanting 
A  little  cloth. 

Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projectionJ]  This  passage,  as  it 
stands*  is  so  perplexed,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  corrupt.  Mai. 

'  A  weak  and  niggardly  projection.'  The  seeming  obscurity 
of  ^  this  passage  arises  from  a  fault  in  the  syntax,  and  from  the 
use  of  the  preposition  of,  instead  of  by.  The  meaning .  of  the 
whole  is  thia — *  In  thinking  to  defend  ourselves  by  weak  and 
niggardly  preparations,  we  act  like  a  miser  who  spoils  bis  coat 
fee*    B.  _ 

JTi  Henry.  And  sh^th'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  ar- 
gument. 

■■■   ■  argument^    h  matter,  or  subject.    John. 

'  Sheath'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument/  means,  thai 
they  had  entirely  vanquisbed  the  enemy ;  that  they  put  up  thdr 
swords, 

^  from  lack 

Of  something  for  to  hew  and  hack/    Hup.    B. 

PUt  Be  merciful,  great  duke,  to  men  of  mould ! 

■     ■  t9  men  of  mould  / — ]  To  men  of  earth,  to  poor  mortal  men. 

JOHV. 

*  So  in  the  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Yvychurch,  at  length  man  was 
sftadc  of  mould,  by  crafty  Prumetheus.    Steev. 

^  Men  of  moidd/    I  rather  think  tha^  by  men  of  mould,  we 


«re  to  nndentRnd  excellent,  well-mad^^^ite/y  mouIdeffeWo^Bt. 

Johnson  says  that  it  means  men  of  earth.  Is  he  then  ac« 
quainted  with  any  other  khid  of  men  ?     B. 

Boy.  Nym,  add  Bardolph,  are  sworn  brotliers  m 
filching  ;  and  in  Calais  they  stole  a  fire  shovel :  I  knew, 
by  thi^t  piece  of  service,-  the  in<^  would  carry  coals* 

the  men  would  carry  coaU. — ]  It  appears  that  in  Shaksp^nf'* 

agfy  to  carry  coaU  was,  I  know  not  why,  'to  endure  affronte.  So, 
m  Romeo  and  Julitt,  one  servingman  asks  another  whether  he  will 
carry  coaU,    Johk. 

Cant  phrases  afe  the  ephemeroiis  of  literature.  In  the  quartos 
1600  and  16OS,  the  passage  stands  thus : 

I  knew  by  that  they  meant  to  carr^^  coales.     Steev. 

'  *  they  aaeant  to  carry  coals/  Tfaie  right  reading  will 
undoubtedly  be^  '  the  men  would  cam-y  coals.'  But  carry  caatd 
has  not^  in  this  place,  the  same  meaning  as  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  (See  my  note  on  the  expreasioo,  A.  1.  S.  1<)  It  here 
signifies  stigmatised^  branded,  of  perhaps  condemned.  It  ii 
according  to  the  latin  pkniae  Carbone  netare. 

Mrr  SteevciM  informs  ut  that  ^  cani  phrases  are  the  ephemera 
•Ns  oriiierature.'  Caui  pbrasei^  however,  have  notbiDg  to  da 
wiA  Ikeralme,.  nor  literature  with  them^  J^ide^  the  sentence 
in  question  is  simply  a  latinum.  But  if  the  expression  be 
tbotigbl  difficutt,  it  should  be  distieguisbed  by  the  n&tne  of  rid'* 
die,  rtfther  Ch^n  by  diet  of  canf.    B. 

Jamy.  I  sail  quit  you  with  gud  leye>  as  I  may  piqk 
occasion;  that  sail  1,  marry. 

/  eatt  qmiyou — ]  That  i«^  I  shall,  with  yonr  permission,  re* 

fuUeyoUt  that  i^,  0nrmer  youy  or  interpose  with  my  aq^BMUts,  as  I 
shall  find  opportunity.    Johv. 

'  \  sell  quil  you.'  *  Leve'  is  not  /este,  or  permistion,  ae 
Johnson  supposes.  ^  Gud  leve  *  is  good  love :  or  it  may  faetfef 
be  better  explained  hj  good  likings  *  That  is  well,^  says  Jamy, 
^  Enter  OB  dtspute*^ — ^'l  wiB  sit  as  umpire,  and  such  points  in 
your  discussion,  as  may  be  deserving  of  approbationj  of  my 
good  liking,  shall  honestly  be  made  known  to  you*'    B. 

Con.  Cftn  sodden  water^ 

A  dretfdb  for  sut-reyn'd  jades,  their  barley  ht(f% 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valianl  heat  ? 

■  ■     ■   Cm  eodden  Mter, 

A  drenokfor  »ur-rsyn'4^A#,r— *^} 

8HAK,  IL  F 
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The  exact '•meaning  of  sur-reyn^d  I  do  not  know.  It  is 'common  to 
give  horses  over-ridden  or  fcvcrbh,  ground  malt  and  hot  water  mixed, 
which  is  called  a  mash.     To  ihib  he  alludci.     John. 

'  Sur.re>n'd '  is  old,  wom-imt.  The  French  word  surau" 
ni  Anglicised,  and  then  corrupted.  It  should  he  printed 
surand.     B. 

Pist.  Bardolph,  a  soldier,  firm  and  sound  of  heart ; 
Of  buxom  valor. 

Cy buxom  valor^  i.e.  valor  under  good  command,  obedient  ta 
its  superiors.     Stf.ev, 

'  Buxom  valor.'  I  would  much  rather  explain  '  Buxom'  bj 
brisky  active.     B. 

Flu.  Fortune  is  painted  pliad,  with  a  n)ufl9er  before 
her  eyes,  to  signify  to  you,  that  fortune  is  plind  :  .  , 

Fortune  is  painted  plind,  with  a  muffler  before  her  eves,  to  signify 
to  you  that  fortune  is  plind : — ]  Here  the  fool  of  a  player  was  for, 
making  a  joke,  as  Hamlet  snys,  not  set  down  for  him^  bad  showing  a 
most  pitiful  ambition  to  be  witty.  For  Fliiellen,  though  he  speaks 
with  his  country  accent,  yet  is  all  the  way  represented  as  a  man  of 
good  plain  sense.  Therefore,  as  it  appears  he  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  term  plind ^  by  his  use  of  it,  he  could  never  have  said  that  For* 
tune  was  painted  plind,  to  signify  she  was  plind.  He  mi£.bt  as  well 
bave  said  afterwards,  that  she  was  painted  inconstant ^  to*9ignif'y  she 
was  inconstant.  But  there  he  speaks  Si'nse;  and  so,  unqut^tiooably^ 
he  did  here.  We  should  thereiore  strike  out  the  first  plind,  and 
read: 

-    Fortune  is  painted  with  a  muffler,  &c.     Warb. 

Dr.  Warburton  is  mistaken.  *  There  is  here  no  ambition  t9 
be  witty.  Fiuellen  says,  '  Fortune  is  painted  plind;'  but  recol- 
lecting that  Pistol  might  not  readily  comprehend  how  Fomme 
could  be  represented  or  painted  blind,  he  goes  on — ^  that  is, 
with  a  muffler  before  her  eyes^  to  signify  to  you  that  Fortune  if 
plind.'    B. 

Flu.  But  his  nose  is  executed,  and  his  fire's  out 

"-^his  fire's  ovi.^  This  is  the  last  time  that  any  sport  can  be  made 
with  the  red  f&ce  of  Bardolph,  which,  to  confess  the  truth,  seems  to 
liavc  taken  more  hold  on  bhakspeare's  imagination  than  ou  any  other* 
The  conception  is  very  cold 'to  the  solitary  reader,  though  it  may  be 
somewhat  invigorated  by  the  exhibition  on  the  stage.  This  poet  is 
always  more  careful  about  the  present  than  the  future^  about  his 
audience  than  his  readers*.     John. 

'His  fire's  out.'  ' Always  more  careful  about  the  present 
than  the  future :  about  his  audience  Aan  his  readers  i'  Indeed! 
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a  stftime  assertion  in  regard  to  Shakspeare.  But  for  '  al- 
waySf  I  would  substitute  sorneiimes ;  and  then  we  slmll  be 
nearer  to  the  truth.  It  is  ai  the  sjiiie  time  curious  to  observe 
tile  commentator  thus  condemning  bis  author  for  awkward 
pleasantry,  while  himself  is  prar  tising  the  same  with  regard  to 
bardolph's  face.  '  The  conception  is  very  cofd  to  the  reader/ 
&c.  For  with  what  judgment  yejudge^  yo  shall  be  judged:  and 
with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again 
— and  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  Brother's 
eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  iu  thiue  own  eye  i  Matt, 
vii.     B. 

K^  Hefiry.  Yet,  Grod  ()efore,  tell  him  we  will  comg 
on, 
Though  France  himself,  and  such  another  neighbour, 
Staixl  in  our  way. 

God  before ]  This  was  atif  expression  in  that  age  for  God 

$nng  my  guide;  or,  when  used  to  another,  God  be  thy  guide,  So^ 
in  an  old  dialogue  between  a  herdsman  and  a  maiden  going  on  pil« 
grimage  t(^  Walsingham,  the  headsman  takes  his  leave  in  these  words: 

'*  NoWf  go  thy  ways,  and  God  before." 
To  prevent  was  used  in  the  same  sense.     JouK. 

^God  before'  rather  means  God  shield  us;  to  protect  tif* 
^lilton  says : 

'  Some  good  angel  Bear  a  shield  before  us/     B» 

Dau.  He  is,  indeed,  a  horse ;  and  all  other  jade9 
you  may  call — beasts. 

and  all  other  Jades  you  may  call^^easts.'\    It  is  plain  thac 

Jades  ttnd  beasts  shotild  change  places^  it  being  the  first  wonJ  and 
not  the'  last,  which  is  the  term  of  reproach ;  as  afterwards  it  is  said  ; 
I  had  as  lieve  have  my  mistress  a  jade.     Wars. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  this  change.     In  the  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  lY-  scene  i. : 

«  i      I  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head, 

*  And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed  heels 

*  Against  the  panting  si<ks  of  the  poor  Jade,' 

Jade  is  sometimes  used  for  a  pest  horse.   Beast  is  always  employed 
fts  a  contemptuous  distinction.     So,  in  Macbeth: 
• what  beast  was't  then 

*  That  made  you  break  this  enterprize  to  me  f 

Again,  in  Timon:  ** — what  a  wicked  beast  was  I  to'disfurnish  myself 
against  so  good  a  time  !^     Steev. 

^  All  other  jades  you  may  call  beasts.'  Mr.  Steevens*  quotas 
tions  are  nothing  to  the  purpose.  A  jade  is  a  sorry  beast, '  It  is. 
therefore  evident  that  we  mustread  as  Warburton  has  directed,  B 
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Con.  Never  any  body  s«tr  it,  but  his  lacqaey :  *tts  a 
hooded  valor ;  and^  when  it  appears,  it  will  hate. 

7ti  a  hooded  valor,  and  when  it  a;ppear$t  it  will  bateJ\  This 
IS  said  with  allusion  to  falcous  which  are  kept  hooded  when  they  are 
Bot  to  fly  at  game,  and,  as  soon  as  the  hood  is  ofT,  bait  or  flap  the 
wing.  The  meaning  is,  the  Dauphin's  valor  has  never  been  let 
loose  upon  an  enemy,  yet,  when  he  makes  his  first  essay,  we  shall 
sec  how  he  will  flutter.    JoiiK. 

'  When  it  appears  it  will  bate/  A  auibble,  and  in  regard  of 
the  character  of  the  Dauphin.  Bait  the  tenii  in  falconry  and 
Imte  for  abate  or  slacken*  *  As  to  his  valor  nobody  ever  dis* 
covered  it  but  his  lacquey,  and  when  it  shall  appear  to  us,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  come  abated :  it  is  more  in  word,  diao*  in  deed,*    B^ 

Cherue.  The  po<Mr  condemned  Eogtisbt 
Like  sacrifices,   by  their  watchful  fires 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger;  and  their  gesture  sad. 
Investing  lank^lean  cheeks,  and  war*wora  coats^ 
Presehteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts. 

Investing  lank-lean  cieeks, — ]  J  gesture  investing  cheeks  and  coats 
is  nonsense.     We  should  read : 

Invest  in  lank-lsan  cheeks -— 

«rhich  is  sense,  t.  e.  their  sad  gesture  was  cloath*d,  or  set  off;  in  lean 
cheekft  and  worp  coats.    I'hc  image  is  strong  and  ptctnrtsque. 

^    •  Warb. 

^  Iiiveating  lankJean  cheeky/.  Tbe  vigbt  word,  I  tbink^  wilt 
be  infesiingf  (a  partidpial  adjective.)  The  constmctioa  is  not, 
as  Pr.  Worborton  fupf^ooea,  a  gesture  inve^ing  cheeks  &c. 
which  is,  no  doubt,  ridiculous :  the  meaning  i%-^iheir  gesture  is 
sad;  and  ihey  have  infesting,  lank-lean  cheeks.  The  expreMoo 
is  certainly  "vicious  ;  but  Shakspeare  seems  to  havie  used  *  safest 
ing,  lank-4e^D  cheeks,'  in  the  sense  of  cheeks  became  lank  bjf 
harassment  and  care.  There  must  be  a  comma  at  infesting — 
to  mark  the  double  adjective  before  cheeks*     B. 

K.  Henry.  The  enter-tissued  robe  of  gpld  and  pear^ 
The  farsed  tide  rtmning  'fore  tbe  king. 

-^farsed  title  running,  Ac.J  Farsed  is  stuffed.  The  hinid  pnfiy 
titles  with  which  a  king's  name  is  always  introdtrced.  This,  I  thinlr, 
is  the  sense.    John. 

'  Far^d  title  runmns/     '  Fsrsed/  in  tbe  Iaiig^H|*  of  tfc# 
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Kitchen^  10  itn^ed-^Uedwitk  mixtd  ingredienti ;  but  I  do  not 

like  the  expression  here.     We  may  better  read^  thefarded  tith ; 

.  e.  the  painted,  gaudy  title.  Fardef  fr.  to  painty — to  omament. 

Co;i.  Then  let  the  trumpets  sound 

The  tucket-sonuance>  and  Ihe  note  to  mount  : 
For  our  approach  shall  so  much  dare  the  field. 

The  U/cketsonuancff  &C.3  Hi*  uses  terms  of  the  field  as  if  they 
were  going  out  only  to  the  chase  for  sport.  To  dare  the  field  is  sl 
phrnse  in  falconry.  Birds  are  dared  when  by  the  falcon  in  the  air 
they  are  terrified  from  rising,  so  that  they  will  be  sometimes  taken 
by  the  band. 

Such  an  easy  capture  the  lords  expected  to  make  of  the  English. 
JFoiiv. 

Tke  tuctet-Mmuauee  was,  I  believe,  the  name  of  an  antroductory 
flourish  un  the  trumpet,  as  tocatta  in  Italian  is  the  prelude  of  % 
sonata  on  the  harpsichord,  and  to^ar  la  tromba  is  to  blow  the 
trumpet. 

In  the  Spanish  tragedy  (no  ijiate)  '  a  tucket  afar  off.' 
Again,  in  the  DcviT*  Lawcase,  l623  : 

*  H  tuckets  by  several  trumpets.' 

SoHonce  is  ^  word  used  by  Hcywood,  in  bis  Bxtpe  of  l»ucrectf  I6SO : 

*  Or,  if  oe  chance  to  endure  our  tongues  so  much 

*  As  but  to  bear  their  fionance.'    Stzey* 

^  'The  tucket  soniunoe/    Sonaunoe  in  old  frencli  is  $otmd, 
fiomk.  ^  II  16  DOW  MritteB  $on,     B. 

Sal.  My  sovereign  lord,  bestow  yourself  with  spe^d : 
The  French  are  bravely  in  tlieir  battles  set, 
And  will  with  all  e:(pe4ience  charge  on  us. 

—-"^expedieuce'}  i.  e.  expedition.     Stebv. 
<  Expedience.'    <  All  expedience'  10  not  e jpei&^aeft— ^Init  ^  «fi 
due  fitness,   at  the  meetest  opportunity.'     B. 

K.  Henry.  Why,  now  thou  hast  unwish'd  five  thou- 
sand men; 

'■  tkou  hmst  uuwish'd  five  thousand  m«»,— J  By  wishing  only 

tbyself  and  me,  thmi  hast  wibked  ^ve  thousand  men  away.    Shaks^ 
peare  never  th^k$  pf  such  trifles  as  numbers^     In  tbe  last  scene  the 
French  are  said  to  he  full  tkr^cscort.  thouaand^  which  Excffslr  declaras 
to  he  five  to  one  ;  but,  by  the  king's  account,  they  arc  twelve  to  one,* 
John.  '  ^ 

'  Unwished  five  thousand  men.'  Dr.  Johnson  is  wrong  in  his 
remark.  The  king  means  to  say  five  thousand  for  each:  that  is 
for  Westmorebnd  ami  iiiamif.    B, 
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K.  Henry.  Mark   then   a  bounding  valor  in   our 
English ; 
That,  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullefs  grazing. 
Breaks  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief, 
Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality. 

Mark  then  abounding  valor  in  our  English  ;]  Thus  the  old  folios. 
The  quartos,  more  erroneously  still : 

Mark' then  aboundant 

Mr.  Pope  degraded  the  passage  in  both  his  editions,  because,  I  prc«> 
sunne,  he  did  not  understand  \U  1  have  retormed  the  text,  and  the 
allusion  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  ^comparing  the  revival  of  the 
English  valoF  to  the  rebounding  of  a  cannon-ball.     Theob. 

^  Mark  then  abounding  valor  iu  our  English/  Theobald  is 
too  hasty  in  his  objection  and  censure.  Aboundant  (h,)  may  be 
right.     B. 

Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality,}  What  is  it  to  kill  in  relapse  o^ 
mortality  f  I  do  not  know.     1  suspect  (hat  it  should  be  read  ; 

Killing  in  rcliqms  of  mortality. 
That  is,  continuing  to  Ai//.when  they  are  the  reliques  that  death  hat 
left  behind  it. 

That  the  allusion  is,  as  Mr.  Theobald  thinks,  exceedingly  beautiful^ 
I  am  afraid  few  reader?  will  discover.  The  valor  of  a  putrid  body, 
that  destroys  by  the  stench,  is  one  of  the  thoughts  that  do  no  great 
honor  to  the  poet.  Peihapa  from  this  putrid  valor  Oryden  might 
borrow  the  posthumous  empire  of  Don  Sebastian,  who  was  to  ivign 
whiT(*S(MHer  his  atoms  should  be  scallertd.     John. 

'  Mortality '  is  sickneu,  *  relapse'  is  reium^  and  the  preposi- 
tion '  of '  IS  used,  i^s  is  common  wjth  the  writers  of  Shakspeare'a 
time,  instead  of  by.  The  sense  of  the  passage  is  this — ^Tl^e 
vahr^  or  rather  the  power  of  our  English  is  such,  that  being 
dead,  they  will  yet  (tn  return)  destroy  their  enemies  by 
breeding  a  sicknesfr-r-fry  the  stetich  which  will  arise  front  their 
bodies.    B. 

K.  Hiniy.  Teh  tiie  constable. 

We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working  day  i 

-^toarriors  far  the  working  day :]  We  are  soidieis  but  coarsdy 
dresbt'd  ;  we  have  not  on  our  holiday  apparel.    John. 

'For  the  working  day.'  It  rather  means^  'we  can  only  fight; 
we  cannot  make  parade  or  shew,  as  you  do.    B. 

K.  Henry.  There's  qot  a  piece  of  feather  in  our 
host^ 
(Good  argument,  I  hope^  we  ahall  not  fly.) 
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*  There's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host, 
(Good  argument,  I  hope,  we  shall  not  fly.') 
It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  Wfint  <^^  a  feather  being  crn  argth 
ment  &c.     We  should  undoubtedly  read  augurment.     B.  * 

Pist.  Quality,  call  you  me  r — Construe  me,  art  thoa 
a  gentleman?  What  is  thy  name?  discuss.  "^ 

Quality,  calmly,  culture  me,  art  thou  a  gentleman  f  We  should 
read  this  nonsense  thus: 

Quality^  cality construe  wf,  art  thou  a  gentleman  f 

i.  e«  tell  me,  let  me  understand  whether  thou  bc'st  a  gentleman. 

Waiib. 

'  Quality  call  you  nie  ?'  '  Call  you  -me  ?  *  is  surely  wrong. 
Calif  J/,  (the  old  reading.)  appears  to  be  PistoPs  word.  He 
uses  it  for  Ca/fide  (lat.)  cunningly.  '  Quality !  Shrewdly, 
cunningly  observed.*     But  tell  me  &c.     B 

discuss.]     This  affected  word  is  used  by  LyUy  in  his  JFomam. 
in  the  Moon,  1597  : 

*'  But  first  I  must  discuss  this  heavenly  cloud."     Steev.  i 

'  What  is  thy  name?  discuss.'  ^  Discuss'  with  Pistol,  is 
txplain^  *  Discuss'  with  Lylly  is  disperse.  Mr.  S's  quotation 
is  therefore  nothing  to  the  purpose.  1  he  Editor  of  such  t 
writer  as  Shakspeare^  should  be  acquainted  with  the  several 
meafiings  of  a  word, — if  several  meanings  it  has ;  which  is  gene- 
rally the  case.     B. 

Pist.  Moy  shall  not  serve,  I  will  have  forty  moys ; 

'  Moy  shall  not  serve  :  I'll  have  a  ton  of  rooys.'  Qu.  if  by 
saying  moi,  Pistol  had  moidore  in  his  thought.     B. 

Pist.  For  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat, 
In  drops  of  <;:rimson  blood. 

For  I  will  fetch  thy  ryra ]  We  should  read  : 

Or,  /  will  fetch  thy  ransom  out  of  thy  throat,     Wakb, 
1  know  not  what  to  do  ^th  rym. .  The  measure  gives  reaaion  to 
suppose  that  it  stands  for  some  n^onosy liable ;  and>  besides,  ransome 
is  a  word  not  likely  to  have  been  corrupted.    John. 

This  line  is  wanting  in  the  quartos  l600  and  l60S.  The  folio 
reads :  thy  rymme.  It  appears  however,  from  Sir  Arthur  Gorges's 
Translation  of  Lucan,  l6l4,  that  some  part  of  the  intestines  was 
jucientty  called  the  rimme,  Lucan.  B.  i :  "• 

''  The  slender  rimme  too  weake  to  part 
**  The  hoyling  iiver  from  the  heart——  — »-" 
— '^^--^parousqut  secat  vitalia  limes.     L.  623.     Steev. 

In  the  passage  quoted  from  Gorges''  translation  of  Lucatty 
rimme  has  certamly  the  same  meaning  as  the  Latin  word  limes ; 
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and  may  stand  for  the  diapbragm,  or  that  mmibrane  which 
divides  the  upper  cavity  of  the  body  from  (he  lower.  But  the 
rym  is  properly  the  peritoneum,  or /caiili  which  covers  the 
bowels. 

Pistol's  expression  seems  equivalent  to  the  one  now  used. 
*  1  will  not  be  so  easily  satisfied — 1  will  have  your  heart' $  blood! 
Such,  1  belWve,  u  die  meaning,  it  should  h^,  *  or  1  wiU 
fetch' fee     B. 

Fr.  Sol.  Est-U  impossible  d'eschapper  la  force  de  ton 
bras  ? 

Pist,  Brass,  cur ! 

BrasSf  mr  f]  Either  Shakspoare  bad  very  little  knpwledge  tn  the 
French  languagi,  or  his  over-fondness  for  punning  led  him  in  thii 
place,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  into  an  <;rror.  Almost  every 
one  knows  that  the  French  word  bras  is  pionounced  brau  ;  and  what 
fcsemblance  of  sound  does  this  bear  to  brass^  that  Pistol  should  reply 
Brass,  cur  f  Ihe  joke  would  appear  to  a  reader,  but  coatd  scarce  be 
discovered  in  the  performance  of  the  play.     Sir  W.  Rawlikso^. 

If  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  language  jbe  net  chailged  silice 
Sl>akspeare's  time,  which  is  not  unlikely;  it  aaay  be  suspected  aoaa 
other  man  wrote  the  French  scenes.    John; 

'The  editors  are  mistaken.  Bras  is  not  pronounetd  bran, 
unless  it  be  by  the  English.  I'hd  s  is  always  sounded  by  a 
Frenchman.     B. 

Boy.  He  says,  his  name  is-^-master  Fcr. 
Pist  Master  Fer?  I'll  fer  bicn,  and  firk  him,  and 
ferret  him! 

ani  firk  him,}  The  word^rA:  »  so  variously  used  by  the  old 

wi iters,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  its  precise  meaning* 
On  this  occasion  it  may  mean  to  chastise.  In  Rtm^Alhy,  &c.  it 
seems  to  be  employed  in  the  seqse  of — quibble:     . 

**  Sir,  leave  Htm^rk  of  law,  or  by  this  light«  dec."      Svkev. 

^  Firk  him.'  In  this  instance  from  Ram-alley,  Jirk  has  evi- 
dently the  sense  of  quirk,  i.  e.  shift,  cavil,  evasion.     B. 

Boy.  Bardolph,  and  Nym,  had  ten  times  more  valor 
tlian  this  roaring  devil  i'the  old  play. 

this  roaring  devil  in  the  old  play  ;— J  In  modem  'puppet- 
shows,  which  seefn  to  be  copied  from  the  old  farces,  funch  sometimes 
fights  the  devil,  end  always  overcomes  him.  I  suppose  the  vice,  of 
the  old  farce,  to  whom  punch  succeeds,  used  to  fight  the  devil  with 
a  wooden  dagger.    Joiiir» 


'TI]Mrofifi«g  ^fUkihe  old  play.'  'i'the  oldpla/  AoM 
be  *  of  the  ^\i  pky.'  The  memwif  'w,  this  noisy,  blmstenoi 
iillow  is  tike  tbc  ipv iag  devil  of  As  old  play.    B. 

Bwr,    Shame,   and    eternal    afaame,    nothing   but 
shanje! 
Let  lis  die,  instant : — Once  more  back  again ;. 

Let.  u$  dif,  instant  :'-^--  Once  fnore  bad  again;]  This  v^rXf 
which  is  quite  left  out  in  Mr.  Pope's  editions,  st^nd^  imperfect  in  tha 
first  folio.  *By  the  addition  of  a  syllable,  I  think,  1  have  retrieved 
the  poet's  sense.     It  is  thus  in  the  old  copy  ; 

Let  «#  die  in  once  more  back  again,    Thcob* 

'  Let  U8  die  instant.'  Why  should  the  consuble  wish  diem 
to  '  die  instantly  P  *  Die '  sliouid  in  all  probability  foe  hie,  i  e. 
hasten:  The  Does  launediately  following  will  waivant  thai 
reading.    B. 

Bom".  Let  hitn  go  hence,  and,  with  bis  cap  in  baad^ 
Like  a  b^ise  pander,  bold  the  chainber-door. 

Like  0  pOH  f  aifdcr,-~-].Tiie  quartos  rca^  • 

Like  a  baee  leno,— — Stebv.  , 

'  Like  a  base  pander/  *  Leno '  for  Lenone  (Ital.)  a  Ptmp^ 
a  procurer.    B.  -       ^       . 

Flu.  I  speak  but  in  figures  and  comparisons  of  it? 
As  Alexander  is  kill  his  friend  ClyttiSi  being  in  his  ale^ 
and  his  cups ; 

"As  Jletander,  &c.]  I  should  suspect  that  Shakspeare^  who  was 
well  read  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  translation  of  Plutarch^  meant  these 
apeeches  of  Fluellen  as  a  ridicule  on  the  parallels  of  the  Greek  *  au- 
thoTy  in  which,  circumstances  common  to  all  aien  are  assembled  ia 
oppcaition,  and  one  j^reat  action  is  forced  into  comparison  with  an<^ 
lber»  though  as  totally  difierent  in  themaelvcSf  as  was  the  behavioittr 
of  Harry  Monmouth  from  th^t  of  Aleaander  the  Great.     ^Taav* 

'  As  Alexander.'  It  is  very  abaurd  to  suppose  that  any  ridi* 
eule  is  here  intended  to  be  thrown  on  Plutarck:  that  Shakspeare 
could  be  so  weak  as  to  cast  ja  censure  on  one  of  the  most  em^ 
nent  writers  of  antiquity.  In  the  parallels  of  the  Chsronearv 
^  one  great  action/  is  710 f  -*  forced  into  comparison  with  another.' 
It  is  not  the  actions  which  are  to  be  coaipared,  but  the  laaeii. 
The  Biographer  has  therefore,  in  order  to  show  how  those  ef 

(precisely  the  same  character,  in  respect  of  valor  or  mental  abi- 
itiea^  have  acted  in  situations  totally  different  in  point  of  cir- 
.  cunistance,  though  tending  to  one  and  the  like  particular  end  :-»«- 
to  effect  tfaiflu  1  say,  he  has  drawn  up  his  parallels  ;•<-* those  com-^ 
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pari8on9,  which  in  pertinency  and  clearness  are,  (I  mean  not  to 
use  a  quibble)  M'itbout  parallel :  and  which,  it  ma^  fairly  Im 
inferred,  will  so  remain  even  to  the  remotest  period  of  time.  B| 

K.  Henry. ,  Quite  from  the  answer  of  his  degree. 

— r-guiie  from  the  answer  of  his  degree.  A  man  of  such  station 
as  is  not  bound  to  hazard  his  person  to  answer  to  a  challenge  fron 
one  of  the  soldier's  low  degree,     Johk. 

*  Answer  of  his  degree.*  *  Degree '  belongs  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  not  to  the  soldier.  ^  Quite  from  the  answer  of  his 
degree/  is^T— '  Not  bound  to  answer,  by  rectson  of  his  degru* 
Of,  in  old  language  is  by.     B. 

Fr.  King.  We  will,  suddenly. 

Pass,  or  accept,  and  peremptoiy  answer* 

■  We  will  suddtftly 

Pass  OUT  accept,  and  peremptory  ansitcr.'] 
As  the  French  king  desires  more  time  to  coobider  deliberately  of  th« 
^  articles,  'tis  odd  and  absurd  for  him  to  say  abs<jlutely,  that  he 
would  accept  them  ulK  He  certainly  must  mean,  that  he  would  at 
once  s^aire  and  decline  y/h^i  he  dislik'd;  and  consign  tu  such  as  he 
appro v'd  of.  Our  author  uses  pass  in  this  manner  in  other  pieces; 
m  in  King  John  : 

"  Rut  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer*d  love."  Warb^ 
Pass  otfr  accept,  and  peremptory  answer:  i.  e,  we  will  pass  our 
acceptance,  of  what  we  approve,  and  we  will  pass  a  peremptory 
answer  to  the  rest.  Polii<  iie«s  might  iV>rbid  his  saying,  we  will  pass 
tt  dental,  but  his  own  dignity  required  more  tinie  for  deliberation. 
Be&ides  if  we  n-ad  pass  or  accept,  is  not  peremptory  answer  super* 
fluous  and  plainly  implied  in  the  former  words?     I'ollet. 

^  Pass  our  accept,  and  peremptory  answer.'  *  Peremptory 
answer.'  This  is  not  superfluously  said,  nor  inifriied  in  the 
fcrmer  words.  We  will  acrept  or  pa^  (i.  e.  decline)  what  yoa 
pri'ffer,  says  the  French  Knig  ;  and  our  answer  shall  be  such  ai 
to  leave  no  room  for  ftjurther  questioning,  in  the  matter — *  we 
will  peremptoiiiy  make  answer.'     B. 

K.  Henry,  Ffaith,  my  wooing  is  -fit  for  thy  under- 
standhig :  I  am  glad,  thou  catist  speak  no  better  Eng- 
lish ;  for,  if  thou  couldst,  thou  wouldst  find  me  such  a 
plain  king,  that  thou  wouldst  think,  I  bad  $old  mj 
form  to  buy  my  crown. .  ' 

such  a  pkin  kingy — ]  I  know  not  why  Shakspcare  now  givci 

the  king  nearly  such  a  character  as  he  made  him  formerly  ridicule  io 
Percy,    TK  s  military  grossness  aiid  unskilfuln^ss  in  all  the  Mo&ec  ar& 
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does  not  9uit  very  well  with  the  gaieties  of  his  youth,  with  the  gene- 
ral knowledge  ascribed  to  him  at  his  acccbsion,  or  with  the  coxv- 
temptuous  message  sent  him  by  the  dauphin,  who  represents  him  as 
fitter  for  the  ball-room  than  tbo  field,  and  tells  him  that  he  is  not  to 
rrcel  into  dutchies,  or  win  provinces  with  a  nimble  galliard.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  poet's  mattt-r  failed  him  in  the  fifth  act,  and  he 
was  glad  to  fill  it  up  with  whatever  he  could  get ;  and  not  evea 
SBakspeare  can  write  well  without  a  proper  subject.  It  is  a  vain  eiH 
deavour  for  the  most  skilful  hand  to  cultivate  barrenness,  or  to  paint 
upon  vacuity.    John. 

*  Such  a  plain  king/  It  should  be  remembered  that  Henry  it 
become  a  .p/mVi  ki9^.  His  former  self  is  wholly  forgotten? 
and  he  therefore  speaks  but  of  what  he  is.  The  like  may  be 
continually  observed  in  ordinary  men.     B. 

K.  Henry.  If  ever  thou  be'st  mioe,  Kate/ 1  ggt  tfaet 
with  scambling. 

with  scambling,]  i.  e.  scrambling.     Steev. 

^  With  scambling.'  '  Scambling '  is  shifting : — a  kind  of 
trick;  and  not  scrambling  as  Mr.  Steevens  supposes,     B. 

K.  Henry.  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz';  and  my  con- 
dition is  not  smooth : 

— my  condition  is  not  smooth  :]  Condition  is  temper.   Stbbt* 

*  My  condition  is  not  smooth.'  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  Henry  would  declare  his  iethper  to  be  bad.  The  Poet 
uses  '  condition '  for  appearance^  manners.  It  is  agreeable  ta 
the  expression  in  a  former  scene — '  I  am  but  a  plain  king/    B* 
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T&OBgli  there  are  le? eral  masterstrokes  in  these  tfiree  plajs^  wliid 
ineoQlMlAbly  betray  the  wovkinaosbip  9i  &h«ispeare ;  yet  i  am  aluKist 
^Pubtfut^  whelher  they  w<yie  enprely  Qf  bi^  writing*  And  unless 
Ibey  wera  wrote  by  hira  very  early»  I  tikoiild  mtbcr  iroagJAe  tbeia  x# 
^vc  been  brovigbt  to  bim  a^  a  director  of  thr  stage;  and  so  ba«e 
received  some  ^uishipg  beauties  at  Lis  hand.  Au  accurate  observer 
will  easily  see,  the  diction  of  tkem  is  more  obsolete,  apd  the  inimben 
■M>re  mean  and  probaical,  than  in  the  generality  of  bis  genuine  com-  ^ 
|>ositioD8«    Thkob. 

^Firat  part  of  King  Henry  VI/  Theobald's  opinion  respecting^ 
dhe  spuriottsness  of  these  plays  ia  of  little  force.  With  re- 
gard to  the  diction,  I  shall  prove  in  the  course  of  my  revisal^that 
Shakspeare  frequently  makes  use  of  obsolete  words :  much 
siore  frequently,  indeed,  than  is  in  general  imagined.     B. 

Ejre.  Or  shall  we  think  tlie  subtle-witted  French 
Conjurers  and  sorcerers,  that^  afraid  of  him, 
By  magic  verses  have  contrived  his  end  ? 

the  subib-wittcd  French,  Sec]   There  was  a  notion  prrva- 

kttt  a  long  time,  that  life  might  be  taken  away  by  metrical 
cbariTis.  As  superstition  grew  weaker,'  these  charms  were  imar 
gined  only  to  have  power  on  irrational  animals.  In  our  author's 
time  it  was  supposed  that  the  Irish  could  kill  rau  by  a  song.    Jobk. 
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— ^  the  sabtk^witted  French/  tcc«  Dr.  JohMon  %«•  bait 
fiillen  fiito^an  error.  It  waft  not  that  tiM  cAarms  he  speaks  at 
would  kill  bff  reason  that  they  were  tn  rhyme,  but  only  that 
diose  8upfx)sed  murderous  charms  ^ere  composed  in  tiiyiiie^ 
The  vulgar  notion  respecting  rtie  power  of  rhyme  or  metrical 
numbers,  arnf  by  which  the  Iriffh  have  been  said  to  lill  rats, ' 
&c.  has  arisen  from  the  word  rime^  which  signifies  a  heavj 
ikiist  or  vapour,  and  with  which,  though  not  uncommon  m 
England,  thS  sister  Island  is  more  particularfy  enveloped* 
Now  the  otiginat  meaning  of  'kills  by  rime'  was  this — that  Ai^ 
mist  or  vapour  was  such  "aS  sometimes  to  occasion  the  ^iealh  6$ 
man  and  bekst.  It  was^  highly  prejudicial  to  healthy  they 
said,  and  might  possibly  kilL     B« 

3  Mess.  Having  full  scarce  six  thousand  in  his  troop. 
By  three  and- twenty  thousand  of  the  Frencti 
Was  round  encompassed  and  set  upon« . 

Having  full  scarce ^  &c.]  The  modern  editors  read,*— 4csive 
full,  but  I  think  annecessarily.     So»  in  the  Tempest  : 

,    *• Prospcro,  master  of  a yi*// poor  cell."    Stbev- 

*  Uavipg  full  scarce/  Scarce  full  is  no  doubt  the  proper 
reading.  4s  to  the  expression  from  the  Tempest,  it  is  no  way 
in  point. — *  A  fuli  poor  cell/  is  an  extremely,  a  particularfy 
poor  cell.  U  should  be  printed  fullrpoor^  conpouad 
word.     B. 


Bast.  Methinks,    your  looks  are  sad,  jour 
appaird ; 

<— ^-j^oKT  ahcar  s^tpall'd; — ]    Chsar  U  cstuntemAce,  appeanmce, 

^  Cbear^  is  noC  courUtiiance,  but  gaiety,  cheerfuhstUj'^^  Yomt 
chear  appaU'd,'  means,  your  chearfiUness  abuied.    Ha  had  si^ 
ready  stud^ '  your  looks  are  sad.'    B«         ' 

Pucd.  Thou  abrit  be  fortuMte, 

If  thou  recave  me  for  thy  warlike  meat. 

*  Meat'  —  this  should  b^'  warlike  meet  J  MaeA  is  bare 
iMed  as  a  substantive  and  in  the  sansa  of  ejnui^— one  who  wmf 
anter  tlie  lists  with  him.  In  tba  second  part  the  word- occurs 
as  an  adiecttv«.  ''I  say  my  Soveraigii^  Yosfc^  is 
man.'*    fi.  ' 


'  In  regard  to  this  word  *  rat'  see  ray  notej  As  you  lika  It  Act  d« 
sfiensS.  - 
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Glo.  I'll  canvass  thee  in  thy  broad  cardiiial*&  ha^ 
If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  insolence. 

ril  caiivitss.  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat,]  This  meaoSy  I 
belirvc,  /  7/  tumble  thetitito  thy  great  hat,  and  shake  thee,  at  bran 
tfnd  meal  art  shaken  tti  a  sieve.     Steev.  .   . 

Mr.  Stetvens  is  mistaken^  1  ihink,  in  supposing  that  the  car^ 
ditiat  is  to  be  tumbled  into  his  great  hat,  and  shaken  as  meal  tr 
i/iakeninasieve.  , 

To  canvas  a  matter,  is  to  sift,  examine,  or  inquire  particular- 
ly into  it.  llie  meaning  of,  *  Til  canvas  lliee  in  thy  broad  tar- 
dinars  Kat,'  is — I  will  make  inquiry  into  thy  conduct,  and  lay 
iliee  open  to  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  hat  thou  wearest,  and 
which  thou  mayst  perhaps  imagine  will  serve  to  protect  thee*  B« 

TaL  They  would  have  barter'd  me  : 
Which  I,  disdainmg,  scom'd ;  and  craved  death 
Rather  than  I  would  be  so  pill'd  esteem'd. 

"      so  pill'd  esteemed.]      Thus   the    old    copy.      The  modcn 

editors  lead,  but  without  authority *  so  vUe  cstcem'd*.    So  pilfd 

meeiTi&  so  pillaged,  so  stripped  o/  honors.     Steev. 

<— «o  piird  estrem'd.'  '  Pill'd'  is  bare.  The  m^tapbor 
from  shearing.     A  shorne  sheep  is  suid  to  be  pilled*     B. 

'    Bur.  I  scar'd  the  Dauphin  and  his  trull  ; 
When  arm  in  arm  they  both  came  swiftly  runningp 
Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle  doves,  ^ 
That  could  not  live  asunder  day  or  night. 

.  —^w  trull;]  I  believe /rif//  did  not  anciently  bear  so  harsh 
an  interpretation  as  at  present.  In  the  old  black  letter  interlude 
of  the  Disobedient  Child  (no  Hate)  by  Tho.  Ingeland,  is  the  following 
.alansa  of  a  song  sung  by  a  young  man  in  the  presence  of  the  lady  Vs 
whom  be  was  instantly  to  be  itaarried. 

*'  This  mynion  here,  this  royncing  trull. 

Doth  please  me  more  a  thousande  folde. 
Than  all  the  earthe  that  is  so  full 

Of  prt»cious  stones,  silver  and*  golde,  &c.     Steev. 

'  His  trull.'  In  the  stanza  quoted  by  Mr  Steevrns  'tnilP 
ihould,  I  apprehend^  be  trolle,  trolleur  fr.,  roamer,  rambler.  B. 

Mor.  These  eyes — like  lamps   whose  wasting  oil  is 
spent — 
Wux,  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent : 
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'   ■     M  drawing  to  thir  erigent ;]  Exigent,  end.     Jciiir, 
So,  in  Doctor  Dodi/polly  a  conudy,  16OO : 

**  liath  driven  her  to  some  desperate  exigent.^    Steev. 

*  drawing  to  tiieir  exigent/  meam  yielding  to  neeanijfm 

*  These  eyes 

Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent' 
^  Tliy  eyes  grow  dim,  and  must   yield    to    necessity — the 
demands  of  nature  mdst  be  complied  with/     B.  ' 

Plant*  First,  lean    thine   aged  back  against  mine 
arm ; 
And,  in  that  ease,  I'll  tell  thee  my  d]sease« 

t  r II  tell  thee  my  disease.2     Disease  seems  to  be  here-.tUKOu- 

U€4s  ox  discontent •    John. 

•  '  Disease/  lliis  word  should  here  be  printed  with  a  .hyphen^ 
dis-ease,  i.  e.  disquiet : — to  distinguish  it  ^from  stclutest,  ma* 
lady.     B.  . 

Burg.    These  haughty  words  of  hers 
Have  batter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon-sho^ 
Jkud  made  me  almost  yield  upon  my  knees.—- 

: — these  haughty  words  of  hers 

Hav£  battered  me  like  roaring  cannon^hot^ 
How  .these  lines  came  hither  I   luiow  not;    there   was- nothing  \m 
the  speech   of  Joan  haughty  or  violent*  it  was  all  soft  entreaty  and 
mild  expostulation.     Johk. 

*  These  haughty  words' — '  haughty'  is  here  used  for  great, 
important.  It  is  employed  with  the  same  meaning  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  act^  '  haughty  courage'  i.  e.  high^  great 
courage.     B* 

York.  And,  if  I  wist,  he  did, — But  let  it  rest; 
Other  affairs  must  now  be  managed. 

In  the  former  editions, 

jflnd  if  I  wish  he  did— -^2  ^V  ^^^  pointing  reform'd,  and  a  singit 
letter  expung'd,  1  have  resttjr'd  the  text  to  its  purity,  jind,  if  I 
MoiSf  he  did — Warwick  had  said,  the  king  meant  no  harm  in  wearing 
Somerset's  rose :  York  testily  replies,  **  J4ay,  if  I  know  any  thin^ 
he  did  tbink  harm.''    Theob. 

Thi^  is  followed  by  the  succeeding  editors,  and  is  indeed  plausible 
enough  ;  hot  perhaps  this  speech  may  become  sufficiently  intelligible 
without  any  change,  only  supposing  it  broken* 

Jind  if      ■  I  wish        fie  did: 
•r«  perhaps: 

^nd  if  i€  didg  J  wish Joair. 


N. 
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< Wish fce did.'  InmA,  *  JniHwnhtAii'  'UlimmU 
«d/  &c^   B. 

6eit*  Ten  thousuKi  French  have  ta'ea  the  sacnr 

menty 
To  rive  their  dangerous  artSIery 
Upon  no  ChrUtiail  soul  but  Ei^lish  Talbot. 

To  rive  their  dangerous  ariiiierfi  I  do  not  understand  the  pliruf 
Hf'rne  arhlkrff  pvrhapt  it  might  be  to  diive ;  we  say  io  drroe  « 
ihw,  and  to  drive  at  a  man,  when  we  moan^  to  express  furious  as- 
sault.    JOHK. 

*  To  rive  *  is  properly  io  break ;  ftitd  to  break  has  sonretimea 
Ale  mtne  eA  to  open.  ^ 

*  Rive  their  artillery  on  the  enemy  *  is,  break  their  artillery  m 
it€  cWMiy.  The  expretsopn  is  equivalent  to  tht  modern  one — 
npen  tie  ariUkry.    B^ 

Xttcy*  Whiles  the  honorable  captain  there; 
Drops  bloody  siireat  from  his  war-wearied  limbs^ 
And»  in  advantage  lingering,  looks  for  rescne. 

— 1»  Advantage  Itn^ring,-^'}  Prof  ranting  his  rc^idtance  hj  the  a^ 
^Mintage  of  a  strong  post.    .  Jomk* 

'In  advantage  lingering.*  'In  advantage  Ki^erifig'  cannot 
tigoify  proiractitig  his  resistance;  vihich  etpression,  by  tbe  way, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  extremely  awkward.  Resist  he  cer- 
tainly would.  The  meaning  is,  that  he  dar^  not  be  artire — 
tkat  having  btrt  an  handful  of  nrieu  he  could  only  stand  on  the 
defensive.    JB. 

Tali,  But  when  my  angry  guardant  stood  alocie, 
TendVing  my  ruin,  and  assaird  of  none. 

Tendering  my  ruiy?»—— 3  Watching  me  with  tenderness  in  my  ialL 
John. 

1  woiild  rather  read,— TrarfifJg  my  ruin,  Uc,    TtR. 

*  Tendering  my  ruin/    1  would  rather  read: 

*  Fending  my  ruin.' 
L  e.  defendmg  (mt  keeping^  me  from  injury  \  as  was  actualfj  (&e 

B. 


JS^  Fond  mafD !  remember,  that  thou  hast  a  wife; 
Then  how  can  Margaret  be  thy  paramour  r  ^ 
Mar.  I  were  best  to  leave  him,  tor  he  ^ill  not  hear« 
Siff.  .There  all  is  mait'd;  tiiera  Has  a  eodtiag  card. 
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a  cooling  card.]     So»  in  Marius  and  Sl/lla,  159i: 
"  I'll  have  a  presciU  cooling  card  for  you."     Steev. 

'  Cooling  Cord.'  The  editors  have  nothing  to  remark  on  this 
expression  :  so  that  we  cannot  determipe  whether  it  be  under- 
stood by  them  or  not.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  reader 
perhaps  is  unacquainted  with  its  particular  meaning.  '  Card ' 
Xap^ia — ^Is  the  heart :  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  love.  Suffolk 
would  say — ^  Foolish'  man !  remember  there  is  a  love-cooIer.' 
In  other  words — '  thou  hast  no  kind  of  business  with  a  mistress, 
thou  hast  a  wife.*     B. 

Suf.  ril  win  this  lady  Margaret.     For  whom  ? 
•  Why,  for  my  king  :  Tush  !  that's  a  wooden  thing. 

■a  wooden  tiiitg.]    Is  an  aukward  busines9,.&n  undertaking  not 
likefy  to  succeed*     Steey, 

*  A  wooden  thing '  is  a  mad  thing.  '  Tush !  that's  a  wooden 
thing  ^-^—Hold,  the  thought  is  madness.    B. 

Car.  Have  earnestly  implor'd  a  general  peace 
fietwixt  our  nation  and  the  aspiring  French ; 

Betwixt  our  nation  and  tk*  aspiring  Trench  ;]  But  would  an  anbas- 
sador,  who  came  to  persuade  peace  with  France,  use  it  as  an  aigib- 
ment,  that  France  was  aspiring  f  Shakspeare  .without  doubt  wrote : 

'tk'  respiring  French  ; 

L  e.  who  bad  but  y^i  got.  into  breath  agftin,  after  haviog  been  id-  - 
•  roost  bunted  down  by  the  English.    Waab. 
,  The  ambassador  yet  uses  no  argument,  but  if  he  did,  rearing 
would  not  iQUch  help  the  cause.     Shakspeare  wrote  what  might  be 
pronounced,  and  therefore  did  not  write  th'  respiring,    John. 

'  The  aspiring  French*'  ^  Aspiring '  is  merely  us6d  as  being 
generally  characteristic  of  the  rrencn.  It  seems  in  this  place, 
to  have  somewhat  of  the  sense  of  restless.  The  Comniissioner 
might  therefore  well  persuade  to  peace.    B( 
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ACTL,   SCENE  I. 

Glo.  Proud  prelate^  in  thy  face 

I  see  thy  fiiry;  if  I  longer  stay, 

We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings « 

Bicktrings.]    To  bicker  is  to  skirmish,     Steev. 

*  Bickerings/  '  Bickering '  is  both  skirmishing,  and  wang' 
ling,    it  must  have  the  latter  sense  here.     &. 

1  PeL  My  masters,  let's  statid  close;  my  lord  protec- 
tor will  come  this  way  by  and  by,  and  then  we  may 
deliver  our  supplications  in  the  quill. . 

— in  the  quilL]    In  quill  is  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  reading ; 

ihe  rest  have  in  the  quill.     Jobv. 

Perhaps  our  supplications  in  the  quill^  or  in  quill,  means  no  more 
that]|  our  written  or  penn'd  supplications.  Wc  still  say,  a  drawing  ts 
chalk,  for  a  drawing  executed  by  the  use  of  chalic.     Steev. 

*  In  the  quiH/'  This  is  evidently  a  slight  corruption.  I  put 
a  full  stop  at  *  supplications^'  and  read ; 

'  In  the  quhile/ 
i;  e.  In  the  mean  time  get  you  in—- conceal  yourselves'^-ffe  clo$e  : 
as  he  Iiad  before  observed  to  them; 

While  is  frequently  wntten  quhile,  particularly  by  the  Scott. 
B. 
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BoHng.  Deep  nighti  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  niglit. 
The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire ; 

Deep  night,  dark  nighty  the  silent  of  the  nighty]  The  silent  of  the 
night  is   a  classical   expix^sion  :  and  means  an  interliinar   nightt 

^Arnica  silentia   lunce:     So  Piiny^   Inter  otnncs  verb  convenit^ 

utilissi'mk  in  coitu  ejussterni,  ^i/ent  JiVf/i  a/ti  interlunii,  a/ii  si lentis 
lunx  appellant,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  39*  In  imitation  of  this  language, 
Milton  says  : 

"  The  sun  to  me  rs  dark,  ' 

And  silent  as  the  moon. 

When  she  deserts  the  night. 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  caVc."    Waub.  • 
I  believe  this  display   pf  learning  mi^ht  have  been  spared.     Si- 
lentf  though  an  adjective,  is  used  by  Shakspeare  as  a  substantive. 
So,  in  The  Tempest ,  the  vast  of  night  is  used  for  the  greater  part  of 
it.     The  old  quarto  reads,  the  silence  of  the  night*    Stckv. 

'  Deep  nighty  dark  nigbt,  the  silent  of  the  night.'  '  The  silent 
of  the  night'  is  the  silent  time  of  night :  midnight — that  time^ 
when,  as  the  ^poet  elsewhere  has  it^  nature  seems  hushed*  '  Si-, 
lept  of  the  night/  however,  .is  more  expressive  of  the  absence 
of  tight  (the  moon  being  silent,  i.  e.  without  povixr,)  than  of  the 
absence  of  sound.  From  this  circumstance  '  silence  of  the 
night'  falls  infinitely  short  of  Shakspeare's  meaning,  which  ha3 
been  happily  conceived  by  Warburton.  Mr.  Steevens*  sneer  in 
regard  to  the  Bishop's  *  learning^  is  therefore  highly  censurable : 
it  is  impertinent  in  the  extreme.  But  the  great  cntic  has  well 
brought  forward  his  classic  authorities^  and  indeed  'Horace  and  ' 
others  might  be  cited  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  yet  probable  that 
sclent  (as  m^Simti^ powerless)  is  originally  an  hebraism.     B. 

Boling.  The  time  when  scritch-owls  cry,  and  bun-dogs 
howl, 

—ban-dogs  Acro/J    The  etymology  of  the  word  hangdogs  is  un- 
settled.     They   seom,  however,  to   buve    been   designed  by   poets 
to  signify  some   terrific   beings   whose   office  it  was   to  make  night 
hideous,  like  those  meutione<Ji  in  the  first  book  and  eighth  satire  of   « 
Horace: 

it serpe ntes,  atque  videres      ' 

**  Infernos  en^TG  canes  "     Steev, 

*  Ban-dog/  or  band-dog,  i»  a  dog  kept  in  ban  Js^  or  tied  up. 
A  •mastiff.     B. 

Gio.  Churchmen  so  hot  ?  good  uncle,  hide  such  malice ; 
With  such  holiness  can  you  do  it  ? 

JViih  such  holiness  can  you  4q  it  ?]  Do  what  ?  The  verse  wants  « 
fiiot ;  wc  should  read  ; 
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JVith  such  holiness  can  you  not  do  it  f 
Spokpn  ironically.     By  holiness  ^^e  means  hypocrisy:  and  s2Ly^,  have 
you  not  hypocrisy  enough  to  hide  your  malice  f     VVarb. 

The  verse  is  lame  enough  after  the  emendation,  nor  does  the  nega- 
tive particle  improve  the  sense.  When  words  are  omitted  it  is  not 
often  easy  tq.say  what  they  were  if  there  is  a  perfect  sense  without 
them.     I  read,  but  somewhat  at  random  : 

u4  churchmaji,  uitk  such  holiness  can  you  do  it  f 
The  traascriber  saw  churchman  just  above,  and  therefore  omitted    it 
in  the  second  line,    John. 

'  With  such  holiness  can  you  do  it.'     I  read  ;— 
'A   churchman  and  so  hot  F   good  uncle/ hide 
*  Such  nialice  with  such  holiness.    •  Can  you  do  it  V 
i.  ^.  ^  where  tliere  is  so  much  holiness.  let  there  not  be  a  show  of 
malice.'     He  then  doubtingly  and  sarcastically  adds — ^^yet,  can 
you  do  it  ?'     B.  - 

Glo.  Now,   by  God's  motfier,  priest,  111  shave  your 

crown  for  this, 
Or  ^U  my  fence  shall  fail. 

my  fence  shall faiL]    Fence  is  the  art  of  defence.    So, 

in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing : 

*  Dcspight  his  nicefence^  apd  his  active  practice.'       Stbxv. 

— *  my  fence  shall  fail.'  It  seems  likewise  to  imply,  <  or  may 
all  go  wrong  with  me :  may  I  totally  fail.'    B* 

K.  Henry.  To  look  into  this  business  thoroughly, 

And  call  these  foul  offenders  to  their  answers ; 

And  poise  the  cause  in  justice'  equal  scales 

Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause  prevails. 

Jnd  poise  the  cause  injustice*  equal  scales^ 
Whose  beain  stands  sure^  whose  rightful  cause  prevails* 
The  sense  will,  I  think,   be  mended  if   we  read   in  the  optative 
mood: 

justice*  equal  scalcy '  • 

Whose  beam  stand  surcy  whose  rightful  cause  prevail !  John« 

*  Whose  beam  stands  sure,'  &€•  Dr.  Jolinsoo  undeFstands, 
*  whose  beam  stands  sure,'  and  '  whose  rightful  cause/  as  equal- 
ly referring  to  Justice  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Hie  meaning 
is,  '  let  us  weigh  the  matter  in  Justice'  scales,  whose  balance 
may  be  depended  on  ;  and  thence  may  we  determine  whose  is 
the  r^;htful  cause, — ^for  it  will  prevail :'  the  expression  is  in- 
volved, but  such  is  surely  the  sense  of  it.     B. 

Q.  Mar.  Tliis  staff  of  honor  raught  i — ^There  let  it  stand, 
Where  best  it  fits  to  be,  m  Henry's  hand 
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This  stqfof  honor  rangii ;— ]  Rttught  is  tbe  ancient  preterite  ai 
the  verb  reach.    Stbev. 

*  The  staff  of  honor  raught/  '  Raught/  the  preterite  of  the 
verb  to  reach,  has  no  sense  here.  I  suppose  we  sliould  mad 
raukty  ].  e.  suddenly  seized  or  talcen.  To  rauk,  in  the  Northern 
Counties^  is  to  snatch  ;  to  seize  with  violence.     B. 

Glo.  So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet. 

as  seasons  fleet.]    To  fleet  is  to  change.     Steev. 

'  As  seasons  fleet/  '  To  fleet/  is  not  to  change^  but  to  pass 
away*  The  seasons  do  not  alfer,  at  least  not  materially^  each 
one  naying  its  particular  character,  but  they  certainly  p4iss  or  fade 
away.    B.  « 

Glo.  Uneath  may  she  endure  the  flinty  streets. 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet 

Uneath^-']  i.  e.  Scarcely.     Pope. 

Eath  is  the  ancient  word  for  ease  or  easy.  So,  iu  Spenser's 
Faery  Queen,  B.  IV.  c.  6 : 

"  More  eath  was  new  impression  to  receive/' 
Uneath  is  Commonly  used  by  the 'same  author  for  not  easily,  Steev. 

*  Uneath.'  *  Not  easily/  signifies  difficuity  not  effected  with 
ease  ;  but  that  is  not  the  sense  required  here.  /  Uneathe  '  must, 
in  this  place,  mean  uneasy^  having  some  degree  of  pain.      B. 

York.  But  I  will  remedy  this  gear  ere  long, 
Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  graye. 

■     this  gear        ]    Gear  was  a  general  word  for  things  or 
matters.     John.'  ,  > 

/  Thi^  gear.'  *  Gear'  is  apparel,  dress.  It  is  never  used  in 
any  other  sense.     We  oMist  read  Gere,  i.  e.  foUy,  madness.    B, 

Suf. '  for  that  is  good  deceit 

Which  mates  him  first,  that  first  intends  ^deceit. 

for  that  is  good  deceit 
Which  mates  himflrst,  thatflrst  intends  deceit.] 
Mates  him,  means — that  first  puts  an  end  to  his  moving.    To  mate 
is  a  term  in  chess^  used  when  the  king  is  stopped  from  moving,  and 
an  end- put  to  the  game.     Percy. 

Mates  him,  means  confounds  him ;  from  aniatir  or  matery  French, 
To  mate  is  no  term  in  chess.  Check  mate,  the  term  alluded  to,  is 
a  corruption  of  the  Persian  schah  mat  Cxhe  king  is  killed.  Remabks. 

'  Mates  him,'  i.  e.  matches  him,   fits  him  in  his  wiles.    B. 

K,  Henry.  With  his  soul,  fled  all  my  i^orldly  solace ; 
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For  seeing  him,  I  see  my  life  in  death. 

For  seeing  kirn,  I  see  my  life  in  death']  Though,  by  a  violent 
operation,  some  sense  may  bo  extracted  from  this  reading,  yet  I 
think  it  will  be  better  to  change  it  thus  : 

Tor  seeing  kirn,  I  see  my  death  in  life. 
That  is,  Seeing  him  1  live  to  see  ray  own  destruction*    Tbtis  it  will 
aptly  correspond  with  the  first  line: 

Come  hither,  gracious  sovereign,  vidto  this  body, 
K.  Henry.  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  is  made. 

JoHK. 
»      ■  I  see  my  life  in  death,]    Surely  the  poci^s  meaning  is  obvious 
as  the  words  now  stand. — I  see  my  Hfe  destroyed  or  endangered  by 
Us  death,    Peuct. 

'  For  seeing  him'  &c.  '  For  seeing  him  I  see  my  life  in 
death' — seems  to  mean — seeing  him  dead,  I  see^  the  man  who 
was  wont  to  give  me  joy ;  the  comforts  of  my  life  must  die  with 
him.  This  is  of  exactly  the  same  import,  as  the  immediatdy 
preceding  line.  I  therefore  suspect  that  Shakspeare  had  writ- 
ten bothy  without  having  determined  which  should  stand ;  and 
that  the  transcribers  have  inistakingly  copied  them  for  the 
press.    B.      ^ 

War.  Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost,    . 
Of  €ishy  semblance;  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless* 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost, ' 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,, pale^  and  bloodless. 
All  that  is  true  of  tlic  body  of  a  dead  man  is  here  said  by  Warwick 
of  the  souL     I  would  read  : 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  corse. 
But  of  two  common  words  how  or  why  was  one  changed  for  the 
other?  I  bdicve  the  transcriber  {bought  that  the  epithet  timely^par' 
ted  could  not  kt  used  of  the  body,  but  that,  as  in  Hamlet  there  is 
mention  of  ptace^rted  souls,  so  here  timely-parted  must  have  the 
same  substantive.  He  removed  one  imaginary. difficulty,  and  made 
many  real.  If  the  soul  is  parted  from  the  body,  the  body^is  likewise 
parted  from  the  soul. 

I  cannot  but  stop  a  moment  to  observe,  that  this  horrible  descrip- 
tion is  scai*cely  the  work  of  any  pen  but  Shakspeare's.    JoH¥. 

This  is  not  the  first*  time  that  Shakspeare  has  confounded  the 
terms  that  signify  body  and  soul,  together.  So,  in  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dreatn : 

damned  spirits  all 

That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  burial,** 
It  is  surely  the  body  and  not  the  soul  that  is  committed  to  tbe  eartb, 
or  whelm'd  in  the  water.  Tfce  word  ghost,  however,  is  licentiously 
used  by  our  ancient  writers.  In  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  B.  II.  c* 
viii^Sir  Guyon  is  in,  a  swoon,  and  two  knights  are  about  tostHp 
him,  when  the  Palmer  says ; . 
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"  —  •no  knight  90  rude  I  weene 

''  As  to  doen  outrage  to  a  sleeping  ghost/* 
Again,  in  the  short  copy  of  verses  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  the. 
three  iirst  books  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Qsceuy  1596 : 

'*  And  grones  of  buried  ghostea  the  heavens  did  perse/' 
Again,  in  our  author's  K,  Richard^ II : 

**  The  ghosts  they  have  depos'd/'  Steev. 

^  Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost/  From  the  exam- 
ples produced  by  Mr.  Steevens,  '  ghost  ^  may  very  well  8taiKl> 
Dot  as  metming^a  spirit,^  but  the  body  of  a  dead  man.  It  may 
not  be  impertinent  to  hint,  and  in  answer  to  Johnson's  objec- 
tion,  that  ghost  does  not  at  all  times^  and  ntcessarily  signify 
soul.  It  is  used  for  phantom  or  shadow  simply.  Materiality 
'  understood  as  passing  away.     B.  . 

Q.  Mar.  Fie,  coward  woman,  and  soft-heai-ted  wretch ! 
Hast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine  eneniies? 

'  Fie,  coward  woman/  This,  I  suppose,  should  be  .Re, 
womanrcoward,  i.  e.  womanish  coward.  Coward,  in  n  more 
'than  common  degree.     B. 

Q.  Mar.  For  wheresoe  er  thou  art  in  this  world's  globe, 
111  have  an  Iris  that  shall  find  thee  out 

Til  have  an  Iris ]  Iris  was  the  messenger  of  Juno.     Jo^ir. 

*  I'll  have  an  Iris/  Johnson's  remark  is  that  of  a  school-boy. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  Iris  was  alv^ays  sent  to  promote 
discord  and  strife :  and  hence,  according  to  Servius,  her  name, 
*^  IgtS  quasi  Epis  conteotio/' — By  Margaret's  saying  she  will 
have  an  Irb  to  find  out  Su^olk,  wheresoe  er  he  be,  her  malignant 
and  vindictive  dibposition  is  fully  sho,wn.     B. . 

^^^^^^^"^^ 

Cap.  The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea ; 

— remoweful  dat/.]    Remorseful  is  pitiful.    Stbev^ 

'  Reiqorsaful  day/    The  word  should  ri^tfaer  be  explained  by 

pitying  than  ptVifti/,  because  the  latter  luewia  paltry,  trijiingf  b% 

well  zsfull  of  pity.    B. 

Stif.  King  Henry's  bloodj^ 

The  honorable  blood  of  Lanc^ster^ 
Must  not  be  shed  by  such  a  jaded  groofn. 

such  a  jaded  groom.l    This  epithet  seems  to  rae  so  strange^^ 

that  I  suspect  some-corruption.    The  quarto  reads  either  Wy-grocimi 
.  oxjady  groom  ^  it  is  dilHcuit  to  say  which.    Mai.. 
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'  Jady  groom/  is  the  fight  reading  (iadis,  Fr.)  '  heretofore.* 
The  3ense  of  die  passage  is-^Thou  who  wert  heretofore  a 
groom,  and  held  my  stirrup.     B. 

Ckrk.  EmanueL 

Dick.  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters  ;—  Twill 

go  hard  with  you. 

Tkejf  ttsfi  to-  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters ;]  i.  >.  Of  letters  missive, 
and  such  like  public  acts.     See  Mabillon's  Diphmata.    ^Warb. 

'On  the  top  of  letters.'  This  '  Emanuel'  being  written  on 
the  top  of  letters,  as  thf^  Butcher  expresses  it,  is  yet-  not  under- 
stood by  him.  The  Bishop,  however,  should  have  set  down  tlte 
interpretation — God  with  us.     B. 


\ 


Cade.  As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I  pass  not ; 
It  is  to  yOu,  good  people,  that  I  speak. 

— ^ — ^I  pass  not ;]  I  pay  thei»  no  regard.     John. 

*  I  pasfs  iK>t/  ^  Pass '  should  probably  be  bass  (baisse  fr.) 
BaisseTy  to  lower,  to  stoop, — Baisser  la  tete,  to  bow  the  head. 
'  As  for  these  silked  slaves^  I-  will  not  bend  to  them.'     B. 

Say,  These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  blood-'shedding. 
This  breast  from  harbouring  foul,  deceitful  thoughts. 

These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  hlood^sheddutg.*]     The  word 
guiltless  was,  I  imagine,  an  interlineation  in  the  Mb.  and  has,  I 
think,  be<^n  inserted  in  a  wrong  place.  I  believe,  we  ought  to  read: 
*f  These  hands  are  guiltU»ss,.frcc  from  blood-shedding."     Mai.. 

^  These  hands  are  free'  &€.  '  Free  from  guiltless  blood-shed* 
ding,'  is  free  frmn  sheddittfr  the  blood  of  the  guiltless.  TTie 
text  is  apparently  right.     B. 

K^  Henry.  Like  to  a  ship*  that,  having  *scap'd  a  tempest^ 
Is  straitway  calm'd,  end  boarded  with  a  pirate: 

Iir  straightway  claim'd  and  hoarded  with  a  pirate:'}  So  the  edi- 
tions read  ;  and  one  would  think  it  plain  enough  ;  alluding  to  York's 
claim  to  the  crown.'  Cade's  head-long  tumult  was  well  compared  to 
a  tempeit^  as  York's  premeditated  rebellion  to  a  piracy.  But  see 
what  it  is  to  be  critical :  Mr.  Theobald  say$,  claim*d  should  be 
ccdm'df  because  a  calm  frequently  succeeds  a  tempests  It  may  be  s<^ 
but  not  here,  if  the  king's  word  may  be  taken  ;  who  expressly  says, 
that  no  sooner  was  Cade  driven  back  but  York  appeared  in  arms : 

But  now  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  dispersed  ; 

And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him.    Wars.  - 

'  Claim'd  and  boarded  with  a  pirate.'    There  is  no  int^tj 
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of  expreanoD  in  either  readings  '  Claimed*  or  ealm*d,  I 
wouM  prefer  cramp'dj  i.  e.  *  caiight  by  the  grappling  iron,'  (the 
chimp-u'on  and  grapnel-are  one  and  the  aamei)  ^  and  boarded 
&c.'  Thus  a  consistency  will  be  given  to  the  whole :  and 
which  the  passage  otherwise  wants.     B. 

Iden.  As  for  more  words,  whose  greatness  answers  words, 
Let  ttiis^my  sword  report  whkt  speech  forbears. 

Am  for  more  words,  whose  greatness  anszcers  words. 
Let  this  my  sword  report  what  speech  forbears. 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmery  tmi,  after  him,  Dr.  Warburton,  read: 
As  for  more  words^  let  this  my  sword  report 
(Whose  greatness  answers  words)  what  speech  forbears. 
It  seems  to  be  a  poor  praise  *df  a  sword,  that  its  greatness  answers 
words,  whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  expression.     Th&  old  reading, 
though  somewhat  obsnyre,  seems  to  me  mure  capable  of  explanation. 
For  more  words,  whose  pomp  and   tumor  may  answer  words,  and 
only  words,  I  shall  forbear  them,  and  refer  the  rest  to  my  sword. 

JoHir.  . 

*  As  for  more  words'  &c.  i  do  not  think  the  explication  of 
.eidier  Warburton  or  Johnson  happy.  '  More*  is  not  founH  in 
the  earlier  jcopies  and  wordes  is  a  dissyllable,  i  read  and  point 
thus, — '  As  for  wordes — (whose  greatness  answers  worries  ?)' — 
meaning — '  shall  a  Gentleman  stand  squabbling  v\ith  a  base  fel- 
low, a  thief  ? — No — my  sword  roust  deternline  the  matter.'    B. 

Iden.  Sword,  I  will  hallow  ihee  for  this  thy  deed. 
And  hang  thee  oer  my  tomb,  when  I  am  dead : 

— when  J  am  dead:'}  How  Iden  was  to  hang  a  sword  over  his  own 
tomb,  after  he  was  dead,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.    Steev* 

'  Hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb'  &iCr  This  is  according  to  the 
very  macient  cUatom  of  hanging  trophies,  or  the  actual  spoils  of 
war,  on  the  tombs  of  distinguished  chiefs.  These  are  now  re- 
presented by  the  sculptor  on  the  monumental  stone.  But  Mr. 
Steevens  is  unable  to  discover  ^  how  Iden  can  hang  a  sword  on 
his  tomb,  after  he  is  dead.'  Alas !  endeavouring,  '  in  spite  of 
nature  and  his  stars,'  to  appear  acute,  this  gentleman  evinces 
nothing  but  dullness.  Seriously — it  were  very  easy  to  do  away 
this  tremendous  difficulty  in  the  passage,  but  tlie  reader  must 
not  be  affronted  with  an  explication  of  it.     B. 

— ^^^""^^ 

Iden.  How  much  thou  wrong  st  me,  heaven  be  my  judge. 
Die,  damned  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that  bare  thee! 

How  much  thou'vnwgst  me,--]  That  is,  in  supposing  that  I  Am 
proud  of  my  victory.    JoHX. 
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'  How  much  thou  wrongest  me/  That  Idai  is  proud  of  hit 
▼ictory  is  sufficiently  evident.  Cade  advises  him  to  exhort  ail 
the  world  to  be  cowards :  intimating  that  he  (Iden)  was  cowr 
ardly  in  his  attack  of  him,  nearly  famished  as  he  had  declared 
himself  to  be.  To  this^  Iden  would  answer^  ^tfaou  wrong'st  me 
by  using  the  word  coward.  Being  found  in  my  giirden  and 
braving  me,  1  attacked  thee  as  a  thief/    B. 

York.  I  cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words, 
Except  ^  sword,  or  sceptre,  baladce  it 

*— ftfl/tf«C«  tV.    That  is.  Balance  my  hand.     John. 

*  Balance  it.'  A  sceptre  cannot  be  said  to  balance  a  hand, 
although  a  hand  may  balance  a  sceptre.  Dr.  Johnson  has  to- 
tally mistaken  the  sense.  It  is  not  a  relative,  but  used  some- 
what emphatically.  '  Balance  it/  i.  e.  *  serve  as  regulator  in 
the  matter.'  The  meaning  of  the  whole  is  this — I  cannot  give 
proper  action  to  my  words,  except  by  the  power  or  direction  of 
the  sword  or  sceptre.     B. 

Clif.  But  fly  you  must ;  uncurable  discomfit 
Reigns  in  tlie  hearts  of  all  our  present  parts* 

all  our  present  parts.]  Should  we  not  read  ? party. 

Ttrwh. 

'  Parts,'  i.  e.  Divisions  or  Companies.    B. 

York.  And  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth, 
Repairs  him  with  occasion  ? 

gallant  i?i  (he  brow^qf  t/outh,]  The  brot^  of  youth  is  an 
expression  not  very  easily  explained.  I  read  the  blow  of  youth ; 
the  blossom,  the  spring.     John. 

*  Brow'of  youth.'     We  may,  perhaps,  read  browse  qfyoutk. 
The  metaphor  from  the  browse  wood,  or  early  shoots  of  trees.  B. 
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ACT  L     SCENE  I. 

K.  Henry.  Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire, 
Will  coast  my  crown,  and,  like  an  empty  eagle, 
Tire  on  the  flesh  of  me,  and  of  my  son ! 

Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  vnth  di$ire^ 

Will  cost  my  crown^  and,  like  an  empty  eagle, 

lire  on  thej^sh ]  Read  co/w^,  i.  e.  hover  over  it. 

AV.AftB. 

The  word  which  Dr.  Warburton  -would  introduce,  appears  to 
violate  the  metaphor,  nor  is  to  coast  used  as  a  term  of  falconry  in 
any  of  the  books  professedly  written  on  that  subject.  To  coast  is  a 
sea-faring  expression,  and  means  to  keep  along  shore.  We  may.  ^ 
however,  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  figure,  by  inserting  the  word 
cote,  which-  is  used  in  Hamlet,  and  in  a  sense  convenient  enough  on 
this  occasion : 

"'We  coted  them  on  the  way.** 
To  cote  is  to  come  up  with,  to  overtake.    Steev. 

'  Cote '  may  perhaps  te  right.  To  cote,  however,  is  not  to 
come  up  withy  to  overtake^  but  to  mark,  to  notice.  Henry's 
meaning  is,  that  the  Duke  of  York  would  keep  his  «ye  at  all 
times  on  the  crown :  that  he  would  never  lose  sight  of  it,    B. 

Mes.  Ah,  one  that  was  a  woeful  looker-on, 
When  as  the  noble  Duke  of  York  was  slain. 


' 
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Jhy  one  that  was  a  woefvl  looker^n. 
When  as  the  noble  Duke  of  York  was  slain. 

*  When  as '  should  be  priufed  as  a  single  word^  whenaSj,  >  It 
means  nothing  more  than  when :  as  is  added  for  the  sake  of  the 
metre.  So  *  whereas  *  is  frequently  printed  for  where.  So  in 
our  Author's  poem — *  Wholesome  CduHsel/ 

Whenas  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame.    B. 

Edzv.  O  Warvvick !  Warwick  !  that  Plantagenet, 
Which  held  thee  dearly,  as  his  soul's  redemption, 
Is  by  the  stern  lord  Clifford  done  to  death. 

J*  by  the  stern  lord  Clifford  done  to  death.2  Done  to  death  for 
iUledy  was  a  common  expression  long  before  Shakspeare's  time. 

JoHir. 

Tlie  expression  is  according  to  the  French  idiom— ^/atre 
mourir.    B. 

Edw.  A  wisp  of  straw  were  worth  a  thousand  crowns, 
Tp  make  tbis  shameless  callat  know  herself. 

To  make  this  shameless  callat  know  herself. — Shakspeare  uses  the 
word  callat  likewise  in  The  Winters  Tale.    Grey. 

*  A  callat/  is  a  scoldy  a  railer.    (a  Latin  sense). 

Edward  soon  after  says^  /  No>  wrangling  woman :'  and  when 
he  stabs  the  prince^  her  son,  he  uses  the  same  language,  '  take 
that^  thou  likeness  of  this  railer  here !'  and  in  the  Winters  Tale, 
Leoutes  says : 

*  A  callat  of  boundless  tongue.'     B. 

K.  Henry.  Why  so  I  ain,  in  mind  ;  and  tliat's  enough. 

Why^  so  I  am^  in  mintT;"]  There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  a  line 
in  an  old  song,  (quoted  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humomr  :) 
."  My  mind  to  mc  a  kingdom  is.''     Mal.      • 

*  My  mind  to  me'  &c.  This  old  song  is  found  intire  in  the 
Keliques  of  ancient  Poetry.     It  is  particularly  beautiful.     B. 

JVar.  Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain, 
Unless  the  lady  Bona  quit  his  pain. 

Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain^"}  Envy  is  always  sup* 
posed  to  h^ve  some  fascinating  or  blasting  power ;  and  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  envy  is  therefore  a  privilege  beiongiag  only  to  great  ex- 
cellence. I  know  not  well  why  envy  is  mentioned  here,  or  whose 
envy  can  be  meant ;  but  tbe  meaning  is,  that  bis  love  is  supeiior  to 
envy,  and  can  feel  no  blast  from  tbe  lady's  disdain.  Or,  that,  if 
Bona  refuse  to  quit  or  requite  his  pain)  his  love  may  turn  to  disdain. 
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though  the  consciousness  of  his  own  merit  will  exempt  him  from 
the  pangs  of  fury.    John. 

'  Exempt  from  envy/  Dr'  Johnson's  reasoning  appears,  to 
be  false.  To  be  out  of  the  reach  of  envy,  is  by  no  means  A% 
privilege  of  great  'excellence ;  on  the  contraiy  it  is  by  great 
abilities  that  ei^vy  is  usuaHy  excited.  If,  indeed^  he^ means,  to 
say^  that  great  excellence  has  nothing  of  envy  in  its  composition, 
he  is  certainly  jright.  It.  is  well  known,  however,  that  inferior 
natures  have  a  considerable  portion  of  it. ,  B. 

Gb.  Brother,  we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand ; 
The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends. 

The  bruit]  t.  e.  noise.     Steev. 

'  Bruit/  French^  is  rather  rumor  thaii  noise.  Tintat^a^re  is 
noise.    B.  '    ^ 

K.  Henry.  Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  agun. 

Lefs  levy  mfii,  and  beat  him  back  again,^  This  line  expresses  a 
spirit  of  war  so  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  (ienry,  that  I  would 
give  the  first  cold  speech  to  the  king^  and  the  brisk  answer  to  War- 
wick. This  Jine  is  not  in  the  old  quarto ;  and  when  Henry  said 
nothing,  the  first  speech  might  be  as  properly  given  to  Warwick  as  to 
any  other.     Johk. 

'  Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again.'  It  matters  little 
to  whom  the  line  is  given.  Dr.  Johnson's  reason  for  takiifg  it 
from  Henry,  however,  is  not  very  forcible.  A  king  who  had 
been  imprisoned,  and  who  had  recently  regained  his  liberty, 
might  very  well  throw  out  a.  wish  for  *  levying  forces,'  and  for 
beating  back  the  man  who  was  endeavouring  to  deprive  him 
of  bis  <:rown.  This  is  surelyhighly  natural,  though  a  *  spirit 
of  war '  were  no  way  consonant  to  his  general  character.     B. 

JGIo.  Why,  what  a  peevish  fool  was  that  of  Crete, 

That  taught  his  son  the  o%ce  of  a  fowl  ? 

And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drpwn'd. 

peevish  f^l — ]  As  peevishness  is  the  quality  of  children, 
peevish  seems  to  signify  childish^  and  by.  consequence  silly.  Peevish 
is  explained  by  chUdishf  in  a  former  note  of  Dr.  Warbunon.    Johk. 

'  Peevish  fool."  V  Peevish '  is  likewise  Subtle^  artful.  GIo»- 
ter  uses  it  in  that  sense,  but  ironically.    B. 

K.  Henry.  That  many  a  thousand. 

Which  now  mistrust  no  par&el  of  my  fear : 
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ACT  r. 


Which  now  mistrust  no  pQtcd  of  my  fear  ;]  Who  suspect  no  part 
of  what  my  fears  presage.     Jo  Hit. 

'  Mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear.'  '  Parcel.*  The  right 
word,  perhaps,  is  pareily — often  used  by  old  writersr— (p«rr«7/e 
fr.)  like  io^  equal  to.  *  Who  at  present  have  not  the  fears  that 
I  have.'    B* 


i 
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Glo*  Clieated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Deform'd;  unfinished,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world. 

Cheated  of  feature  by .  dhMmbliDg  nmture,]  ,  By  dittemblpng  is  not 
meant  hypocritical  nature,  that '  pretends  one  thine  and  dpes  another : 
but  nature  that  puts  together  things  of  a  dissimiEir  kind,  as  a  brave 
soul  and  a  deformed  body.    Warb.  ^ 

Dinemhling  is  here  put  very  licentiously  for/rau^l,  deceitful,    John. 

*  By  dissembling  nature/  '  Dissembliog'  is  here,  I  think,  dUguU" 
ing.  Nature  that  made  me  a  man,  yet  disguised  me  by  oaseemly 
features.    B. 

Glo.  Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace. 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  tiniie  ; 
Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun. 
And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity  : 

*  And  descant  on  mine  ewn  deformity :]  Descant  is  a  term  in  music, 
signifying  in  general  that  kino  of  harmony  wherein  one  part  is  broken 
and  formed  into  a  ^ind  of  paraphrase  on  the  other.  The  propr^ty  and 
elegance  of  the  above  figure,  without  such  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
detcan^,  could  not  be  discerned.    Haw. 

'  And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity/  - '  Descant'  has  in  this 
place  nothing' to  do  with  music.    It  means,  mnue  (m,  rufkinaie*    B. 

Glo.  Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous, 
By  drunketr  propheci^^  libelS|  and  dreams, 
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To  set  my  brother  Clarence,  and  the  king 
In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other ; 

inductions  dangerous,]    Preparations  for  mischief.    The  induction 

is  preparatory  to  the  action  of  the  play.    John. 

' — inductions  dangerous.'  The  meaning  which  Dr.  Johnson 
nvould  affix  to '  inductions'  is  included  in  *  plots  have  I  laid.'  '  Ai- 
ductions,'  in  this  place,  I  believe,  signifies  persuasions,  A  latin 
sense.  The  words  '  by  drunken  prophecies  &e.'  confirm  this  inter- 
pretation.    B. 

Glo.  We  say,  the  king 

Is  wise,  and  virtuous  ;  and  his  noble  quieen 

Well  struck  in* years  j 

Well  struck  in  years  ;]  This  odd  expression  in  our  language  was  pr^ 
ceded  by  one  as  uncdutn  though  of  anmihu-  kind. 

*  Well  shot  in  years  he  seenCd^  &c«J  Spenser's  F.  Qtieen^  B.  V.  c.  vL  : 
The  meaning  of  neithej  is  very  obvious ;  but  as  Mr.  Warton  has'obser?- 
(ed  in  his  Essay  on  the  Taery  Queen,  by  an  imperceptible  progression 
from  one  kindred  sense  to  another,  words  at  length  obtain  a  meaning 
entirely  foreign  to  their  original  .etymology.    Steev. 

*  Well  struck  in  years.'  This  is  said  with  a  sneer,  and  purposely 
rendered  ambiguous.  It  may  mean,  '  somewhat  old/  or  aa  we  now 
say  stricken  in  years :  or  that  the  queen  is  no  girl,  but  so  far 
advanced  in  age,  as  to  be  capable  of  advising  the  king.    B. 

(xlo.  We  say,  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  lip^  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue ; 
That  the  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentle-folks  : 

— *  a  bonny  eye/  '  Bonny,'  is  spruce,  genieel.  The  epithet  will 
by  no  oneans  suit  with  eye.  We  may  read  bo9ny  eye,  u  e.  begging, 
supplicating  eye.  The  line  immediately  followuig  will  show  this 
reading  to  be  right*    B. 

t 

Anne.  O  earthy  which  this  blood  drink'st,  revenge  his 
death !  - . 

<  O  earth  whkh  this  blood  drink'st,'  &c.    This  will  weD  ex- 
plain  the  passage  in  Ffenry  IV.  part  first. 
'  No  more  this  ^1, 

Shall  dairt)  her  Irps  with  her  own  children's  blood/ 
A  passage  which  has  so  greatly  puzzled  the  critics.   See  also  Act  4» 
of  this  play. 

*  Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth. 
Unlawfully  made  drunk  with  innocent  blood/    B. 

Amie.  Vouchsafe,  diffused  infection  of  a  man, 

For  these  known  evils,  but  to  give.me  leave,  j 

By  circumstance^  to  curse  thy  cursed  self« 
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Vouchsafe f  difTusM  infection  of  a  mai?,]  I  believej»  diffused  in  this  place 
signities  irregular,  uncouth ;  such  i^  its  ineaoing  in  other  passages  of 
Shakspeare.^   John. 

Diffut'd  infeciitn  of  a  man  loay  mean,  t.hou  that  art  as  dangerous  as 
a  pesdle[ke,  that  intects,  the  air- by  its  diffusioo.    Steev.. 

*  Diffus'd  infection  of  a  man/  neaus,  Iiq^prehend — a  man  hav- 
ing infection  diffwedf  or  spread  in  every  part  of  hiin.'  Richard  in, 
as  she  would  inMnuate,  a  mass  of_  vice.    B. 

Anne.  But,  since  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you, 
Imagine  I  have  said  farenel  already. 

Imagine  I  have  said  farewel  already.']    Gibber,  who  altered  Rich,  III. 
for  the  stage,  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  ridiculousness  and 
improbability  of  this  scene,  tiiat  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  make 
•  Tresscl  say : 

Whenfttture  chronicles  shall  speak  of  this, 

Thejf  ioill  he  thought  romance,  not  history.    Steev. 

*  Imagine  I  have  said  farewell  already/  Mr  Steevens  talks  Very 
'  freely  of  the  *  ndieufousness'  of  Shakspeare.  This  exhibition,  how- 
ever, so  far  from  being  ridiculous,  is  exqitisitdy  true  to  nature.  It 
evinces  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the .  dunrnn  character — the 
subtlety  of  man  and  the  weakiiess^  of  woman.  A  critic  of  emi* 
nence,  among  other  commendations  of  it,  observes, '  there  are  two 
circumstances  that  mark  great  delicacy  and  fineness  of  painting  in 
the  execution  of  this  excellent  scene/  &c.  As  to  Gibber's  lines, 
they  are  merely  intended  to  signify,  that  it  is  not  virtuous  but  dege- 
nerate nature  which  is  there  represented  :  not  the  less  faitl^pU^ 
however,  on  that  account.    B. 

Q.  M^r.  Hear  me,   you  wrangling  pirates,  that  fall  out 
In  sharing  that  which  you  have  pill'd  from  mei :  ^ 

-''-^mhkhyou  hate  pilPd /rom  me:]  To |n7i  is  to  pillage.  So,  in  the 
Jlor/lyr'd  So^ier,  by  Shiriev,  1638  : 

''  He  has  not  pilPd  the  hch,  nor  flay'd  the  poor/'    Steev.  •» 

To  pill,  is  literally,  to  take  off  the  outside  or  nnd.  Thus  they  say  in 
Devonshire,  to ^i/i  an  apple,  rather  th$ui  j?are  it;  and  Shirley  uses  the 
word  precisely  in  this  sense.    Hen. 

*  Which  you  havepill'd  from  me.'  Mr.  H.  has^  mistaken  the  sense. 
'  Pilled/  in  this  place  is  fietc'd^  *  taken  from  me  by  unlawAil 
means/  A  sheep,  when  deprived  of  its  fleece,  is  said  to  be 
pilled.    B^  .  .  V 

Q.  'Mar.  Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  loins ! 
Thou  rag  of  honor. !  thou  detested 

TK^  rag  of  honor,  S^c]  This,  word  of  contempt  is  used  a^in  in 
l^on: 

*  If  thou  wilt  curse,  thy  father,  tfiat  poor  ragy 
Must  be  the  sukgect/ 

Again,  in  this  play :  -  .       . 

*  These  over'^eenlng  rags  of  France/    Stkev. 
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'Thou  rag  of  honor/  Tbn  appears  qqI  to  be  the  Eoglbh  m^, 
i.  e.  fr^gmenty  tatter,  but  a  contmction  (ragOof  the  French  ragot, 
which  gi|;Difies  a  shrtnip,  a  dwaif,  and  here  used  by  a-  like  kind  of 
figure  for  a  petty,  despicable  fellow.  ,  Maigaret  would  say,  (which 
is  £u*  more  expressive  than  the  pres<»nt  reading),  *  Thou  dwarf,  in 
hMMTf*  &c.  In  like  mann^  *  These  oTer-weening  rags  of  France/ 
means  these  paltry  shrimps  of  France :  an  epittiet,  by  the  way^ 
which  in  former  days,  John  Bull  was  very  lavish  in  bestowing  on 
the  soldiers  of  the  gallic  state  ;  foigettiug  that  if  the  enemy  were  real- 
ly so  very  contemptible,  the  honor  in  subduing  sqch  men  <x>uld  not 
be  very  great.  But  of  thi^  sort  ofpleasantn/  there  is  now  an  end.  B. 

Q.  Mar.  Your  aie  -v  buildeth  in  our  ai^ry's  nest ; 
O  God,  that  see'st  it,  do  not  sulFer  it ; 

Your  aiery  buildeth  in  our  aiery's  i\$st : — ^]  An  wry  is  a  hawk*s  or  an 
eagle's  nest.    Steev.  *  . 

*  Your  aiery  buildeth/  <Src.    This  line,  1  think,  should  run  thus : 

*  Your  airey  inuiding'  (participle) '  in  our  airey  nest.'    B. 

Glo.  Marry,  as  for. Clarence,  he  is  well  repay^d  ; 
He  is  frank'd  up  to  fetting  for  his  pains  ; 
God  pardbn  them  that  are  the  cause  thereof ! 

He  is  frank'd  up  to  fatting /br  hit  pains  ; — 1  A  frank  is  an  old  English 
Word  for  a  hog-Uy.    Pope. 

A  frank  was  not  a  common  hog-stye,  but  the  pen  in  which  ihose  hog^ 
were  confined,  of  whom  brawn  in  as'  to  be  made.    Steev. 

/  He  is  franked  up  to  fatting.'  And  so  Mr.  S.  'sl  frank'  was  not 
*  a  common  hogVstye,  but  tke  pen  in  which  those  hogs  were  confined 
of  wham  brawn  was  to  be  made/ 

'Thus,  do  men  grow  wiser  every  day!'  As^  Tovcfastone 
observes.    B.  ' 

4 

Clar.  Clarence  is  corner—false^  fleeting^  perjurd  Cla* 
rence, 

^ee^ng,  pefjur^dCiarencCfl    Fleeting  h  the  same  as  changing 

sides,    JoBK. 

So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra :        . 
— —  — now  the^ec^iw^  moon 
No  planet  is  of  mine. 
Clarence  broke  h)s  oath  with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  joined  the  army 
of  his  brother  king  Edward  IV.    Stbsv. 

*  Fleeting  perjured  Clarence/  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  fteeimg  b 
changing  sides ;  aiid  Mx.  Steevens  accordinglv  brings  forwaid 
fleeting  msonhy  wisiy  of  illustration.  That  is»  the  moon  chasigimg 
aides^  or  dancing  the  Hay  with  the  earth,  I  sup)>ose,a8  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Bayes  in  the  Rehearsal.  *  FleeUng*  however,  signifies  qsnckfyt 
speedily  gone  ;  and  the  fleeting  moon  is  the  moon  juickfy  ptussng 
mwaff.  In  the  speech  of  Clarence,  the  word  should  be  wiitl«B 
Filing,  u  e.  unsettled,  unstable.    B. 
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CUir.  If  you  are  hir*d  for  meed,  go  back  agaki. 
And  I  will  send  you  to  ray  brother  Glo3ter ; 
Who  shall  reu  ard  you  better  for  my  life. 
Than  £dwai:d  will  for  tidii\gs  of  my  death.*   . 

Ifyn  are  hired  for  meed,  go  back  again.]  The  quarto  of  1613  reads^^ 
for  need^-^which  may  be  tight.  If  it  be  necessity  which  induces  you  id 
undertake  this  murder.    Mal. 

*  If  you  are  hired  for  meed/  The  piinctuation  is  wrong.  We 
most  read ; 

.'  If  yoa  are  bired»  for  meed  go  back  again/ 
L  e. '  If  you  were  hjred  to  kill  me,  be  now  hired  to  save  me/    Thb 
readiag  the  following  lines  wjU  justify.    B. 

Dutch.  Was  never  mother^  had  so  dear  a  loss. 
Alas !  I  am  the  mother  of  these  griefs ; 

*  So  dear  a  lou*'  '  Dear '  should  in  tbis  plaee»  as  in  some 
5ithen,  be  printed  dere — the  old  word  for  mischievous^  burffuL 
*  A  l0$s  90  Wcely  to  be  destructive  to  me.'    B. 

Queen.  A  parlous  boy : — Go  to,  jou  are  too  shrewd* 

A  parlous  kj^.]    Farlom  is  keen,  shrewd.    So,  in  Lam  Tricks^  Sec. 

1606s 

*'  A  parUmt  youth,  sharp  and  satirical.'^    Srsir. 

'  A  parlous  bo^/  *  Parlous '  .is  peerlest.  See  Chaucer,  Spe&ser 
and  other  old  writers.    B. ' 

Btick.  You  are  too  senseless  obstinate,  my  lord,- 
Too  ceremonious,  and  traditional : 
Weigh  it  but  with  the  grossness  of  this  age, 
You  break  not  sanctuary  in  seizing  him. 

W^igk  it  but  with  the  grossness  tf  this  age^]  But  the.moresgros^  that 
is,  the  more  superstitious-  the  age  was,  the  stronger  would  be  the  impu«  . 
tation  of  violated  danctuarv.  The  question,  we  see  by  what  follows,  is 
whetiier  sanctuary  could  be  claimed  by  an  infant.  The  speaker  re7 
solves  it  in  the  negative,  because  it  could  be  claimed  by  those  only 
whose  actions  necessitated  them  to  fly  thither ;  or  by  those  who  had  an 
understanding  to  demand  it;  neither  of  which  could  be  an  infant's  . 
case :  It  is  plain  then,  the  first  line,  which  introduces  this  reasoning, 
should  be  read  thus :  ' 

Weigh  it  but  vith  the  greenness  of  his  age,  ^, 

i.  e.  the  young  Duke  of  York's,  whom  his  mother  had  fled  with  to  sane*, 
tuaiy.  The  corrupted  reading  of  the  old  quarto  is .  something  nearer 
the  true : 

(^  greatness  of  his  age.    Warb. 

This  emendation  is  received  by. Hanmer,  and  is  very  plausible;  yet 
the  common  reading  may  stand : 

Weigh  it  but  with  the  grossness  of  this  age. 
You  break  not  sanctuary f  ■  ■■  ■ 
That  Is,  compare  the  act  of  seizing  liim  with  die  grow  and  licantioua 
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practices  of  these  times,  it  will  not  be  considered  as  a  violation  of  sano 
tuary,  for  you  may  give  such  reasons  as  men  are  now  used  to  admit 

Joan. 

The  qnarto  of  1613  reads  as  tlie  folio  floes : 
■— the  grossness  of  this  age.    Mal. 

'  The  'grossness  of  this  age/    The  proper  word,  t   tbink»   is 
^rij^new,  i.  e.  churlishness,  doggeincss,    '  You  are^  too  ceremo- 


Prince.  What  say  you,  uncle  ? 

Glo.  I  say,  without  characters',  fame  lives  long. 

Thus,  like  the  foimal  vice,  Iniquity, 

I  moralize, — two  meanings  in  one  word 

ThuSy  like  fhefonnel  vice,  Iniquity, 

I  mgralize  two  meanings  in  one  word.^ 
By  viecf  the  author  means  not  a  qualiiVy  but  a  person.  There  was  hard- 
■  ly  an  old  plavt  lill  the  period  of  tLe  Kcformuiion^  whidi  had  not  in  it  a 
devilj  and  a  orull  character,  a  jester;  ^who  w^  to  play  upon  the  devil;) 
and  this  builbon  went  by  the  name  oi  a  Vice.  This  buffoon  was  at  first 
accoutred  with  a  lon§  jerkin,  a  cap  niih  a  pair  of  ass's  eats,  and  a  woo- 
den dasger,  with  which  (like  another  Harlequin)  he  was  to  make  sport 
ill  belaooring  the  deviL  This  was  the  constant  entertainment  in  the 
times  of  .no/)erv9  whilst  spirits,  and  witchcraft,  add  exorcising  held  their 
own.  w  hen  the  Refbrtnation  tqok  ^ilace,.  the  stage  shook  oifsome  gros^ 
sit'res,  and  encreased  in  refinements.  The  master-devil  then  was  soon 
dismissed  from  the  scene ;  and  this  buffoon  was  changed  into  a  subordi- 
nate fiend,  whohe  business  was  to  range  on  earth,  and  seduce  poor 
mortals  into  that  personated  vicious  quauty,  which  he  occasiunally  sup- 
^  ported;  as,  iniquity  in  general,  hypocrisy,  usury,  vanity^  prodigaliiyy^ 
gluttony^  &c.  •  Now,  as  the  fiend  (or  vice,)  who  personated  Iniquity  (or 
Hypocrisy,  for  instance)  could  never  hope  to  play  his  game  to  the  pur- 
pose but  by  hiding  his  cloven  foot,  and  assuming  a  jeni1>lance  ouite  dif- 
ferent from  his  real  character ;  he  must  certainly  put  on  s^ornuU  demea- 
nour, moralize  and  prevaricate  in  his  words,  and  pretend  a  meaning 
directly  opposite  to  his  gersuine  and  primitive  intention.  If  this  does  not 
explain  the  ]fassage  in  question^  'tis  all  that  I  can  at  present  suggest 
upon  it.    TttBOB. 

Thus,  like  the  formal  vice,  Iniquity, 

I  moralize  two  meanings  jn  one  word  J] 
That  the  biiftbon,  or  jester  of  the  old  English  farce?,  was  called  tlie 
vice,  is  certain :  and  that,  in  their  moral  representations,  it  was  common 
to  bring  in  the  deadly  sins,  is  as  true.  Of  these  we  have  yet  several 
remains.  But  that  the  vice  used  to  assume  the  personage  of  those  sins, 
is  a  fancy  of  Mr.  Theobald's,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  The 
tfUthiib,  the  tice  was  alwayJ  a  fool  or  jesier :  And,  (as  the  woman,  in 
t\ie  Merchant  of  fenicc,  calls  the  clown,  alluding  to  this  character,)  a 
^erry  deviL  \Vhereas  these  mortal  sins  w^re  so  many  sad  serious  ones. 
But  what  misled  our  editor  was  the  narhe.  Iniquity,  given  to  this  wcti 
But  it  was  only  on  account  of  his'unhappy  tricks  and  rogueries.  That  it 
was  given  to  him,  and  for  ihe  reason  I  mention,  appears  finom  the  i^ 
lowing  passage  of  Jonson's  Staple  of  News,  secona  intermeane : 

**  M,  Huw  like  you  tht  vice  f  the  pUty  f 
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"  T.  Here  is  never  a  fiend  to  carry  him  away.    Besides  he  has  never 
m  woodtn  dagger. 

"  M.  That'was  the  aid  way,  gossip,  when  Iniquity  came  in,  like 
Hocas  PoCM^  inajugler*sjerkin,with  false  skirts,  like  the  knave  ofclubk.*'' 
And,  to  The  Devit'san  Au\  we  see  this  old  vice,  Iniquity,  described  more 
atiarge»  *.  ' 

From  all  this,  it  may  be  gathered,  thai  the  texl,  where  Richard  com- 
pares himself  to  ihe formal  vice,  Iniquity,  miiht  be  corrupt:  And  the 
interpolation  of  sotne  Yoolish  player.  The  vice,  or  iniquity  bcin^  not  a 
fonnul,  but  a  merry,  butlbon  character.  Besides,  Shakspeare  coula  never 
make  an  exact  speaker  refer  to  this  character,  because  the  subject  he  is 
upon  is  tradition  and  antiquity^  which  have  no  relation  to  it;  and  because 
it  appears  from  the  turn  uf  the  passage,  that  he  is  apologizing  for  his 
tquivocatioD  by  a  reputable  practice.  To  keep  the  reader  no  longer  in 
suspeoce,  my  conjecture  is,  that  Shakspeare  wrote  and  pointed  tiie  lines 
In  this  manner:  \ 

Thus  like  the  formal-wise  Antiquity, 

1  moralize  i  Two  meanings  in  one  word. 
Alluding  to  the  mythologic  learning  of  the  ancients,  of  whom  they  arc 
all  here  speaking.  So  tliat  Richard's  ironical  apology  is  to  this  effect, 
You  men  of  morals  who  so  much  extol  your  all-wise  antiquity,  in  what 
am  I  inferior  to  lit  which  was  but  an  equivocator  as  I  am.  And  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  Grebks  themselves,  called  their  remote  antiquity, 
Aixo/w.udof  or  the  equivocator.  So  far  as  to  the  general  sense;  as  to  that  . 
which  arises  particularly  out  of  the  corrected  expression,  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  /anna/-a'ii«  is  a  compound  epithet,  an  extreme  fine  one, 
and  admirably  fitted  to  the  character  of  the  speaker,  who  thought  all 
wisdom  b\it/ot7nality.  It  must  thereforp  be  read  for  the  future  wUh  a 
hyphen^  My  otlier  observation  is  with  regard  to  the  pointing;  the  com- 
mon reading  *. 

J  moralize  two  meanings 
is  nonsense:   but  reformed  in  this  manner^  very  sensible : 

J%us  like  the  formal-wise  Antiquity 

I  moralize :  Two  meanings  in  erne  word. 
i.  e.  I  moralize  as  the  ancients  did.     And  how  was  that?  the  having 
two  meanings  to  one  word.    A  jridicule  on  the  morality  of  the  ancients, 
which  he  insinuates  was  no  better  than  equivocating.     Warb. 

This  alteration  Mr.  Upton  very  justly  censures.  Dr.  Warburton  has, 
in  my  opinion,  done  nothing'but  correct  the  punctuation,  if  indeed  any 
alteration  be  really  necessary.  See  the  dissertation  on  the  old  vice  at 
the  end  of  this  play. 

To  this  long  collection  of  notes*  may  be  added  a  question,  to  what 
equivocation  j£ichard  refers  ?  The  position  immediately  preceding,  that 
/atne  livez  long  without  characters,  that  is,  without  the  help  of  tetters, 
seems  to  have  no  ambio;i]ity.    He  must  alluded  the  former  line : 

So  young,  so  wise,  they  say,  did  ne*er  live  long, 
in  wliicb  he  conceals  under  a  proverb,  hi;s  design  of  hastening  the  prince's 
death.    Jouv. 

'Thus  like  the  formiil  vice,  Iniquity/  The  controversy  which 
baa  been  carried  on  in  regard  to  '  the  vice,'  has  arisen  from  not 
attending  to  eireuraatances,  to  the  sitnations  into  which  the  allego- 
rical characters  of  the  ancient  moralists- or  plays  are  thrown.  Dr; 
Warburton  says  that  '^e  vice,'  is  always  represented  as  a  droll  of 
Buffoon ;  and  be  says  rigbtly,^for  it  is  certain  that  the  simple  ex^ 
presflioo  the  vice,  was  as  much  a  distinguishing  mark  of  tbe/00/,  as 
the  actual  mention  of  the  attribute  or  quality  belonging  to  the  ptt^ 
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sonified  vices  would  be*  The  learned  prelate  maiotaiiis,  that 
*  formal  vice  iniquity/  must  be  corrupt,  as  the  vice  is  at  all  tinirs^ 
aiKi  whi'^b  lias  been  already  noticed,  ttbuffoam.  But  tliat  vices,  or 
idm,  vvitb  ibeir  particular  designaltons,  were  shown  od  the  stage,  the 
citaijufKs  from  Ben  Jonson  will  suthciently  prove.  Pu§[  asks  the 
devil  to  lend  faini  a  vice. 

*' Satan.    What  vice? 

Pvg.     Why  any  :  Frgud 
t  or  Cavetougneas,  ot  lady  Vanity 

or  old  Iniquity." 
It  is  easily  seen  that  when  the/ormo/  vice  iniquity  is  spoken  of, 
we  cannot  understand  it  as  alluding  to  the  bt^oon.  Yet  this  ac- 
koowi*^ (!gd^  it  by  no  means  supports  the  opinion  of  Warburton, 
and  fill  tbe  reasons  already  set  flown.  Richard  by  applying  the 
epithef  formal  to  the  vice  in  question  undoubtedly  means  Hy^ 
crisy.  What  then  can  be  clearer,  what  can  be  more  cxpressm  of 
his  character  and  situation  than  the  present  reading  }  *  Thus  like 
hypocrisy,  1  employ  a  double  meaning,'  &c;  But  Johnson  hu 
asked  to  what  equivocation  Richard  refers :  and  then  immediately 
resolves. the  question  himself  by  instancing. the  line — '  Sf»  wise,  so 
young,  they  say,  do  ne'er  live  long/  But  in  this  there  is  nothing 
equivocal:  beside  it  is  spoken  apart^  and  Glosler  by  'thus  dot 
moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word,*  must  allude  to  what  .the  Prince 
had  heard  him  say,  which  was—*'  without  character  b,me  lifei 
long.*  It  is  evident  then  that  the  ambiguity  is  in  the  word  ekmwe^ 
tera^  which  signifies  letters  anil  personal  reputation.  ^  Fame,  [or 
name]  says  he,  will  live  long  on  mere  report,  without  the  aid  of 
letters :  and  Fame  [or  a  name,]  (meaning  liis  own)  will  live  to  after 
times'-^ Distinction  wiil  be  mine  though  wholly  without  character/ 
In  fine  he  will  be  '  damned  to  everlasting  fame.'  Here,  \  believe, 
will  be  foytid  the  equivocation  of  Richard :  tbe  two  meanings  in 
one  word.    Here, -I  say,  we  discover  his  hfpocriey.    -B. 

•  Glo.  Short  summers  lightly  have  a  forward  spring. 

lightly — ^]  Commonlv,  in  ordinary  course.   JoaN. 

In  Ben  Jonson's  Cynthiifs  Reveit, 

He  is  not  lightly  witUin  to  his  mercer.    Steev. 

',  Lightly.'  '  Lightly '^  seems  to  be  here  used  mistakenly  for  tbe 
old  word  lichley,  i.  e.  ordinarily.  Lightly  in  the  passage  from 
Cynthia's  revels  is  totally  foreigb-  to  the  present  matter.  '  Not 
lightly,'  is,  in  that  place,  greatly  in  debt.     d. 

Glo.  O,  my  fair  cousin,  I  must  not  say  so. 

'  O  my  fair  cousin.'  *  Fair '  is  here  printed  as  though  Oloslnr 
meant  to  say  pretty^  pleasing  to  the  eye:  alid  so  I  l^lieve  the 
editors  have*  understood  him.  ^  The  proper  word,  however,  ufairtf 
and  which  by  the  earlier  writers  b  used  for  happy,  fortunate.  '  0 
my  happy,*  [fortunate  in  eiipression,]  '  quick*witted  cousm/  &e 
and  this  is  iibinuated  of  York,  as  well  by  oAitn  aa  by  Rkhanl.  B. 
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Buck.  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother, 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously  ? 

*  Was  not  incensed  hy  his  subtle  tnoUier.'  *  Incensed'  should 
hert;  I  think,  be  inse7iied--u  e.  instructed  or  having  so  much 
sense,  put  into  hhn.  For  it  mast  be  reraenibered  that  there  is  no- 
thing like  anger  in  what  the  prince  had  been  saying,  on  the  contrary 
it  was  merely  raillery.  See  note  on  the  word  incennd,  lien- 
17  VIII.    B. 

Haii^  Come,  come,  have  with  you.  s 

'have  with  you. — — "j  A  famiHar  phrase  in  parting,  as  much 
as,  taking  someihing  along  with  you,  or  /  have  something  to  toy  to 
you,    John. 

*  Have  with  yon.'  *.  Have  with  yon*  is  not  a  phrase  at  parting ; 
on  the  coatmry  it  signifies — i  am  rtady  to  attend  you.    B. 

Hast.  Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair  looks, 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast ; 

Who  builds,  ^c]    So,  Horace : 
Nescitu  aur8e/a//tfa>.    John. 

'  '  Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair  looks/  *  Air*  should 
in  all  probability  be  aire,  (aiery).  '  6/'  is  by  or  from.  The  mean- 
ing  l«,  *  who  builds  his  hope  on  high,  in' an  dtrey  as  it  were,  en- 
couraged to  it  by  your  countenance  or  favor*  This  agrees- with— 
'  lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast/  The  qiiotatiou  from 
Horaoe  i^  not  in  point.    There  must  be  a  comma  at  aire,    B. 

Buck.  Tut,  I  can  Counterfeit  the  d^ep  tragedian ; 
Speaks  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side, 
Tremblje  and  start  at  sagging  of  a  straw, 
Intending  deep  suspicion : 

'Intending  deep  suspicion/  'Intending,'  shewing,  evincing,  A 
latin  sense.    B. 

Buck.  The  mayor  is  here  at  hand  ;  Intend  some  fear ; 
Be  not  you  spoke  with,  but  by  mighty  suit  r 

intend  tame  fear ;]    Perhaps,  pretend  ;  though  intend  will 
stand  in  the  sense  of  giving  attention.    John. 

« Intend  some  fear/    '  Intend,'  i.  e.  display,  show   Verb).  A  latm 

sense.    B.  ' 

Buck.  The  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs ; 
Her  face  defac'd  with  scars  of  infamy, 
Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants, 
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And  almost  shouldered  in  the  swallowiDg  gulph 
Of  dark  forj^etfulness  and  deep  oblivion. 

Andalmatt  shoulder'd  iu  the  twuf lowing  gulf 

Of  dark  for  get  fulness ] 

What  it  is  to  be  shoulder* d  in  a  guliftiy  Hanmcr  is  tke  only  editor  «h« 
seems  not  to  have  known  :  fur  the  rest  let  it  pass  without  observatioa. 
He  reads : 

Almost  shouldered  into  th'  swallowing  gulph. 
I  believe  we  should  read :       '  ^  ' 

And  ulmott  smouldered  in  the  swallowing  gulpky 
That  is,alf[npst  smother^dj  covered  and  lost.    John.  ' 

*  Shouldered  in  the  awnllowiiig  ^\W  This  is  very  unnieaning; 
and  all  attempts  at  explication  WitJi  the  present  readnij;  will  be 
unsatisfactory.  We  may  surely  read  '  shoaled' (perhaps  at  first 
printed  sholitd)  *  iu  the  swallowing  g\\\(,'  i.  e.  nearly  wrecked  and 
in  danger  of  being  swallowed  or  lost  in  the  gulf.  The  iniaget^ 
are  throughout  the  speech  iuconcruous :  but  a'  want  of  symmetry  is 
toa  frequently  observable  in  Shakespeare.  A  nearly  timilar  ex- 
pression is  found  in  Hen.  VI 11. 
•  Say,  Wolsey, 

That  sounded  all  th^  depths  and  shoals  of  honor* 
Found  thee  a.  way  out  of  his  wreck  to  rise  in/ 
With  this  explication,  '  gulph'  must  be  received  in  the  sense  of  hnf 
or  opening  into  the  land ;  and  npl  in  that  of  abj/ss,   B. 

Dutch.  Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tecfious  days^' 
Rest  thy  unrest  on  Enpland*s  lawful  earth ; 

'  Rqst  thy  unrei>t  on  Elngland's  lawful  earth. 
Unlawfully  made  druuk  with  innocent  blood  V 

Tbia  will  serve  to  prove  that 

'  No  more  the  thirsty  enfreints  of  this  soil 

Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood/ 

Hen.  IV.  is  the  right  readings  as  I  have  there  suggested.     See  also 

Act  I.  of  this  play.  - 

*  O  earth  which  this  blood  driiik'st,  revenge  his  death.'  Bv 

Q.  Mar.  If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent, 

Give  mine  the  benefit  of  signiory, 

And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  up(X3r  hand. 

signiory ;]    For  seniority.    John. 

'  Signiory.'    *  Seignory'  seems  to    mean  something  more  than 
ieniorify.    I  understand  it  as  implying  ^eatnets,  suprtmae^:    B. 

Q.  Mar.  How  do  I  thank  thee,  that  this  carnal  cur 
Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother  s  body, 
And  makes  her  pue-fellow  with  others'  moan  ! 

An^  makes  her  pue-feliow — ^1  Pue-fellow  seems  to  be  companion.  We 
have  now  a  new  phrase,  nearly  equivalent,  by  which  we  say  of  persons 
an  the  same  difficulties,  that  they  are  in  the  same  bos*    John. 
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Pne^ftlUm  ia  k  word  yet  in  use.    Sir  J.  Haw. 

1  find  tiie  word  in  Northward  Hoe^  a  comedy  by  Decker  and  Webster, 

laor. 

<  He  would  make  him  ptie'jtllam  with  a  lord's  steward  at  least/ 
Agaiu  in  Wettward-  Hoe\  by  UecKer  and  Webster,  1(106  :  ' 

* — being  both  my  scholars,  and  your  honest  pue-feilows.*  ^  Steev. 

*  Pae-fellow/  From  the  manner  in  which  this  expression  is  noticed 
by  the  commentators  it  would  seem  that  they  understand  /)iM 
as  being  the  pew  or  inclosed  seat  in  a  church*  I  think,  however, 
that  .put'/elhw  is  used  in  a  latin  sense.  Pucr,  a  person  with  whom 
one  is  familiar,  an  intimate.  B. 

Queen.  Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys, 
Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries ! 

Airy  tucceeden  of  intestine  ;V}y«,]  I  cannot  understand  this  reading. 
I  have  actopted  another  from  tne  quarto  in  159r : 

Airjf  succeeders  of  intestate  /cry*  ; 
i,  c.  words,  tun'd  to  complaints,  succeed  joys  that  are  dead;  and  unbe- 
queath'd  to  them,  to  whom  thev  should  pro|)erly  descend.       Theob..     . 

*  Airy  succeeders,  &c.*     I  read, 

'  Airy  scceHers  of  inte:»tine  joys*^ 
i.  e.  '  words  whici)  separate  themselves  from,  &c/  'Of, 'fs  in  many 
other  ins tunces,  is/rom,     B. 

•  K.  Rich.  Save  for  a  niglit  of  groans 
Endur'd  of  her,  for  whom  vou  bid  like  sorrow. 

■  ■     '  bid  like  torrow.]     Bid  is  in  tiie  past  tense  from  bide.    Jork. 

*  Bid  like  sorrow.  *  Of  in  this  line  is  by  ;  and  '  bid,'  or  as  it 
should  rather  be  printed,  bide,  is  endure,    B.  ^ 

Budc.  This,  this  All-Soiils'  ,day  to  my  fearful  sou), 
Is  the  determin'd  respite  of  my  wrongs. 

It  the  determined  respite  of  my  wrongs.]  Hanmer  has  rightly  explaiiied 
It,  tlie  time  to  which  the  puhishment  of  his  wrongs  was  respited, 

Wr6ng%  in  this  line  means  wrongs  done,  or  injurious  practices.    Joair. 

'Is  the  determined  respite  of  my '  wrongs.'  'Respite'  has  no 
sense  here.  We  must  certainly  read  restrict,  i.  e.  stop,  termination. 
'  Here  is  an  absolute  stop  to  my  injurious  practices/     B. 

Rat.  Thomas  the  Earl  of  Surrey^  and  hiniself, 
Much  about  cock-shut  time,  from  troop  to  troop, 
Went  through  the  army,  cheering  up  the  soldiers. 

Much  about  cock-shut  <<««,—•—]  Ben  Jonson  ases  the  same  expres- 
sion in  one  of  his  entertainments : 

**  For  you  would  not  yesternight,  ' 

**  Kiss' him  in  the  cock-thut  light.^ 

Arden  (f  Feversham,  1592. 
In  the  Treatyse  of  Jyshynge^  with  the  AngUy  by  dame  Julyaaa  Bernes, 
14,^,  among  the  directions'  to  make  a  fishing  rod  is  the  following : 


•  . 
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**  Take  theone  and  frctte  bitn  ikste  wifh  a  c$ekuhotp  Ofrdt,  Xcc"  bot  I 
cmDnot  iater|yret  tiie  word.    SrsEir. 

Mr.  Tollet*sjopinion  may  be  supported  by  the  following  passage  in  a 
little  metrical  petformance,  called.  No  Whippinge  nor'  Trippinge:  but  a 
kmdi  friendly  Sn^Dtnge,  1601  : 

*<  A  silly  Boneat  creature  may  do  well 
**  To  waU'h  a  cocke  skooie,  or  a  limed  bush.^   Steet. 
I  flust  support  my  interpretation  against  Mr.  Toilet.    He  in  part' 
•dmits,  and  tnen  proceeds  to  overthrow  it.    And  1  will  support  it  by  the 
^ery  instance  Mr.  Steevens  adduced  in  his  favpr.    The  ballast  of  a  ship 
mav  be  said  to  thoot ;  as  we  now  say,  to  ihoot  coals,  or  com  otit  of  a 
tack ;  but  it  was  never  yet  said  that  a  woodcock  shoots,  when  he  takes 
'  bis  evening  flight.  ^Cocke-shootey  in  the  passage  vou  cite,  is  certainly  a 
substantive^  and  the  accusative  case  aAer  the  verb  waatck^  which  is  con- 
firmed  by  what  follows,  or  a  limed  bush.    And  when  the  cockshy t  net  is 
ftxed,  a  person  always  stands  by  to  watch  and>  manage  it.  _  A  similar  ex- 
'  ytessioQ  is  in  Hall's  Satires : 

^  To  watch  a  sinking  cocky  upon  the  shore.—    Wiial. 

*  Much  about  cock-shut  time.'  *  Cockshut '  is,  in  the  present 
Jostance,  as  in  man^  others,  a  corruption  of  Couchette,  fr.  a  bed. 
*  Couchette  time,'  i.  e.  Bed  time.  There  is,  uo  doubt,  a  iiff, 
vhieh  is  called  a  cock-eihU^  and  from  a  want  oi  attciitkni,  the 
terms  have  been  confounded  by  many  writers.  The  *  cockcshote 
coide,'  which  Mr.  S.  »  unable  to  'interpret/  is  evidently  the 
9ame  kmd  of  eord  as  the  cock^^hut  net  was  made  •f :  and  wtnch, 
from  being  thus  pointed  out,  we  may  suppose  to  have  had  something 
peculiar  in  it  either  for  atrength  or  pliancy.  As^to  Mr.  WhaUcy, 
he  fitila  in  his  instance  from  Hall.    *  Cock '  is  there  cock-koai.    B. 

Stanl.  Prepai'e  tliy  battle  early  in  the  morning ; 

And  put  thy  fortune  to  tlie  arbitrement 

Of  bloody  ^strokes,  and  m(»rtal  staring  war.  . 

sHortul  staring  war.]    Thus  the  old  copies.    I  suppose^  by  stdring 
mar  is  meant--«ar  that  looks  big.    Steev. 

I  suspect  the  poet  wrote — mortal  scaring  war.    Mal. 

*  Mortal  sUring  war.'  Neither  '  staring  '  nor  *  scsuriag '  a|>pe>is 
%»  be;  right    It  is  highly  probably  that  tbe  Poet  has  here,  with  his 

^usiial  licence,  converted  tbe  substantive  into  a  verb,  and  written* 
not  inelegaptlyy— mortal  starry  war,  i.  e.  '  War  that  deterwuMUt  u 
starry  influences  or  faU  may  do.'    B.  . 

Stanl.        The  leisure,  and  the  fearful  tiine 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love. 

■     The  leixurCy  and  the  fearful  time 

Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  /ow,]  . 
We  have  still  a  phrase  equivalent  to  tlii9>  however  harsh  it  may  sefm,  J 
mould  do  this,  if  leisure  wottld  permit^  where  leisure,  as  in  this  padsage^ 
stabds  for  want  of  leisure.    So,  again: 

— -«^ -^-More  than  I  have  said 

The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  tune 

Forbids  to  dwell  upon^'  ■  John. 

*  The  leisure,'  &c.    *  Leisure  *  is  certainly  improper  here*    I 
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read  tesian  fir.  t.  e.  GrieTance*  The  word  Uisure  occun  at  the 
close  of  the  speech  and  with  its  proper  nueaai^g.  The  mistake  an 
the  first  instance  was  easily  made.     E. 

Ghost.  I  dy'd  for  hope,  ere  I  qeuld  lend  thee  aid  i 
But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  dismay VI : 

I  dy*d  for  hope,—]  i.e.  I  died  for  wishing  well  to  you.  But  Mr, 
Theobald,'  vf\t\\  great  sagacity,  conjectured  holpe  or  aid;  which  gave  the 
line  this  fine  sense,  J  died  for  giving  thee  aid  htfore  I  could,give  theeMid, 

Holpe  appears  to  be  right — '  For  holpe'  means,  for«  or  through 
W4mt  of  aid,  and  not,  as  Dr.  W..  supposes,  tit  giving  gid.  The 
aeose  is,  /  died  through  want  of  wppvrt,  4n  endeavamng  to  stqfpoft 
yo».    B. 

K.  Rich,  Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head  1 
Spur  your  proud  horsey  hard,  aud  ride  in  blood ; 
Amaze  the  welkin  witli  your  broken  staves ! 

Amatethe  welkin  wUh  your  broken  slaves  /]  That  \s,frigU  the  MesmUk 
ihe  skivers  of  your  lancet,    John.  ^  ^ 

*  Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves/  This  must  be  m 
wrong  reading.  The  expression  is  extravagant ;  ridicnlous  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  could  only  be  tolerated  in  Mr.  Bayes.  We 
must  'read:  '  imnuuk  the- welkin/  &c.  i.  e.  let  your  lances  be 
thrown  or  poured  on  the  enemy  in  such  abundtaice  as  to  inmask* 
bide,  conceal  or  darken  the  sky.  This  image,  which  is  fouB(i(  i^ 
Homer  and  many  other  writers,  has  in  i^  nothing  forced  ox  mmatii- 
ral :  on  the  contrary  it  is  at  once  expressive  and  just.    B* 

StanL  Lo,  here,  th^ese  long-usuiped  royalties,    , 
t^rom  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  wretch 
Have  I  pluck'd  ofl^  to  grace  thy  brows  withal; 
Wear  it,  enjoy  it,  and  make  use  of  it 

r^and  make  use  of  it.]    Some  old  books  read: 

-r      ■   "make  much  of  iti         , 
and  therefore  Mr.  Theobald  reads  so  too :  but  very  iiiolisl^y;    WitLeut 
doubt  Sbakspeare  hir^iseh  thus  corrected  it  to 

inake  use  qf.iU 

Which  signifies,  dont  aimse  it  like  the  tyn^it  you  have  dfstroy^ 
whereas  the  otiier  reading-; 

■    make  much  of  (t, 
signifies  he  fond  of  it ;  a  very  ridicmlous  moral  for  the  conclusion  of.  the 
play.     Waeb. 

Dr.  Warburton^s  reading  may  receive  support  from  a  passage  in  K^ 
fiirnry  VIIL  where  Wolse^  is  giving  advice  to  &omwellj 
*^  Neglect  him  not;  make  use  now,  and  provide. 
*^  For  thine  own  future  safety^''    Steev. 

'  And  make  use  of  it.'  *  Make  use  of  it,'  is  no  doubt  right. 
But  I  do  not  thiqk  that  Warburtoa  has  wsell  expl^iaed  it.  1^^ 
meaning  is^  I  think,  empUg  U^  to  profit  or  adomiU^e.    B.' 
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The  opinion  that  we  bring 
To  make  that  only  true  we  now  intend) 
WiU  leave  lu  never  an  understanding  friend* 

the  opinion.that  we  bring, 

3b  fMkf  that  only  true  toe  now  intendyfl 
These  lines  I  do  not  understand,  and  suspect  them  of  comiptioo.  I 
believe  we  may  better,  read  thus : 

■  ■    '  M'  opiniony  that  we  bring 

Or  make ;  that  only  truth  we  now  intend.    Joun: 
To  intend  in  our  author,  has  sometimes  the  same  meaning  as  to  pre- 
tend.   So,  in  the  preceding  plaj; — 

^  Intend  some  deep  suspicion.'    See,  p.  09.    Stebv. 

'  We  now  intend/    *  We  now  shtno  or  di^lay'    A  latin  sense. 
The  text  is  certainly  right.     B. 

Noff.  'Twas  said,  tliey  saw  but  one ;  and  no  discenier 
Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure. 

Dunt  was  his  tongue  in  censure.]  Censure  for  determination,  of  which 
had  the  noblest  appearance.    Warb. 

*  Wag  his  tongue  in  censure/    Censure  for  determination^  of 
which  had  the  noblest  appearance.     Warburton. 
Why  may  not  Censure  have  its  ordinary  acceptation* here  1 '  B. 

Norf.  The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way ; 
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A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him,  which  buys 
A  place  next  to  the  king. 

A  gift  that  heaven  givet  for  him,  which  buys 

A  place  next  to  the  king. 
It  19  evident  a  word  or  two  m  the  sentence  is  misplaced^  and  that  we 
should  read :  ' 

A  gift  that  heaven  give$ ;  that  buy t for  him 

A  plfwe  next  tothe  king.      Warb; 
It  is  fiifl  -as  )ike!y*that  Shakspeare  wrote  :    • 

'gives  to  him 

which  will  save  any  greater  alteration.  "John. 

I  am  too  dull  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  any  change.  What  he  is 
unable  to  give  hiuiseit^  heaven  gives  or  deposits  Jor  him,  and  that  giiit^ 
or  deposit,  ittj^s  «  p /ace,  &c.    Steev. 

'  A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him,  that  huys 

A  place  next  to  the  king.' 
However  greatly  Mr.  Steevens  may  pride  himself  on  his  dulneas, 
and  therefore  iina/»ine  that  the  original  reading  may  stand  :  8Up|]»&siug, 
ho  doubt,  ihat  the  reader  i^  equally  dull,— there  is  yet  an  absolute 
necessity  for  change.  I  read  with  W. ;  aye»  and  will  abide  by  it' 
agdinst  an  host  of  such  conunentutors  as  Mr.  S.  It  may  to  adnle, 
))erhaps,  appear  surprising  that  Mr.  Steevens  ^should  talk  of  his 
duJnees  ;  be  who  has  often  labored  to  be  thought  acute*  It  would 
seem,  however,  from  ilie  foregoing  note»  that  he  had  at  last  beoome 
acquainted  with  the  inscription  (FvcpSf  irua\)riv)  on  the  Delphic  Tem- 
ple and  actually  profited  by  it :  a  circumstance^  at  which  erery 
admirer  of  Shakspeare  (if  Mr.  S.  were  to  continue  to  be  hia  oracle) 
roust  have  reason  to  rejoice.    B. 

Buck.  Without  the  privity  o\  the  king,  to  appoint 
Who  should  attend  ou  him  ?  He  makes  up  the  file 
Of  all  the  gentry ; 

——fA«^/e]  That  is,  ri« /ii*.    John. 

Rather  the   company.     We  now  say,  a  fih  of  90ltBers,    By 
'  makes  up  the  file,',  the  poet  means, not  only  tbat  Wokey  gave  k 
the  names  of  the  gentry  who  were  to  attend  on  «the  King^  but  that  • 
he  actually  appointed  them  to  such  attendance,    B. 

jiber.  A  proper  title  of  a  peace  ;  and  purchased 

At  a  superfluous  rate  ! 

A  proper  title-  of  a  peace ;— ]  A  fine  name  of  a  peace,  rronkally. 
JonN. 

A  proper  title  of  a  peace,  I  think  it  means  shew  or  diopl^. 
He  speaks  ironically ;  and  as  the  title  of  a  book  is  supposed  to 
give  some  idea,  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume,  so  the 
silencing  of  the  ambassador,  he  would  insinuate,  sufficiently  de« 
cfares  the  permanency  of  the  peace.    B.  ,     ^. 

JSfar.  JaO,  where  comes  that  rock, 
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That  I  advise  your  shunning. 

comes  tAtU  roekf]  To  make  the  rdtk  came  is  not  very  just.  Joav. 
— *  here  eomes  that  roslt.' — I  do  not  belieife  that  Norfolk  means 
tp  speak  of  a  rock,  or  mass  of  stone ;  which  certainlv  cannot  well 
be  made  to  cowte.  It  wou^ld  seem  that  rock  (rocket  fr.)  the  vest^ 
wient  appropriate  !o  digottaries  of  the  church,  is  the  poef  s  word. 
*  i  advise  you  to  shan»  or  beware  of  the  gown  that  now  approaches 
«s/    B. 

Buck.  Therefore,  best 

Not  waKe  him  in  his  slumber.     A  beggar  s  book 

Out-worths  a  noble's  blood. 

—-J  beggar*t  book 

Out'Wortht.  a  nuhUU  blood. 
Thatisy  the '  literary  qualifications  of  a  bookish  beggar  are  more  prized 
-tiutn  the  high  descent  of  hereditary  greatness.    This  is  a  contemptuous 
eiclamntion  very  naturally  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  antient, 
walettered^  martial  nobility.    John. 

^A'beggar'fth^ok.^  A  beggar's  book  is  harsh  and  evidently 
wrdng.  We  must  read,  a  keg^ar's  bofhe.  Boche,  in  old  language, 
ta  an  imposthume»  a  gathering*  of  corrupt  matter.  This,  by  a 
fignre,  h«f  applies,  and  propefly»  to  Woltoy.  It  is  clearly  right,  as 
opposed  to  a  noble's  blood.  Shakspeare  is  fond  of  this  language : 
be  ealls  him  in  another  place  keech.  By  the  same  mode  of  speech  he 
tanna  •  paltry  fdlow,. a ;ytmp/<^,  a  wen^  S^.t^c.  and  in  Lear  we 
meet  with  *■  embossed  carbuncle.'  Besides,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Buckingliam  is  no  where  spoken  of  as  being  unletiired.  The 
fbllowing  8P<^h  of  Henry  will  show  him  to  have  been  the  very . 
scversei    Talking  of  the  duke  he  says--^' 

*  The  gentleman  is  term'd  a  most  rare  speaker. 
To  nature  none  more  bound  ;  his  training  such. 
That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers, 
Atid  never' seek  fbr  aid  out  6f  himself.* 
d,  in  the  present  instance  being  k ;  boehe^  becomes  boke.      Bo^, 
byold'wiiterHis  written  bdlte.    The  sound  of  the  words,  {bochf, 
boke)  being  the  same»  the  mistake  is  easily  accounted  for.    B. 

Buck.  At  this  instant 

He  bores  noe  with  some  tri(^k  : 

S^kMkt  me^h  Mm<  trick ;    "  ■»■  He  stabs  or  wounds  me  by  sort* 
artifice  or  fiction.    John. 

•  Bdr^  'roe/  This  is  a  poor  and  paltry  reading—*  bores  me' 
alN^uld  1^  b0'di  nnf  (aborder  fr.  to  attack)  *  he  attacks  me,  even 
ildWj  ndt  op«iklyand  fcirfy,  bufby  trick,  by  device.'  Thus  the 
scoi^  1$  clear  and  easy.  i&^</e  in  Chaucer  and  Spenser  ia  mocAt,- 
Jui:  and  it  Is  with  this  partfdulaf  'nieaotn)^  the  word  is  used  m  the ' 
JU/e  and  Death  of  Cromweil.  « One  that  hath  eull'd  you,  that 
>ath  bor'd  you,  Sir,»  i.  e.  one  that  halh  cheated  and  ttiade  • 
nodLCiy  of  you.  Sir.    B. 
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Bieck.  Ill  to  tlie  king ; 

And  from  a  mouth  of  honor  quite  cry  down 

This  Ipswich  fellow  s  inscdeuce : 

:/rom  0  mouth  cf  Aotur— ]    I  will  crush  this  baseboiti  fellow,  hf 

the  due  influeace  of  my  nnk,  or  say  that  all  distinction  of-  persons  is  at* 
•aeu^.    Joii|i[. 

By  '  a  mtiith  of  honor,'  I  would  radier  understand,  a  piaim  €md 
konerahle  rrciiai  of  facis''''^ad  not  that  Buckiugham  was  boasUof 
of  his  r9nk.    B« 

Bran.  I  am  sorry 

To  see  you  ta  en  from  liberty,  to  look  on 

The  business  present : 

I  am  Sorry 

To  tee  you  td'en  from  liberty ,  to  look  on  '        - 

The  kutinesa  present: — 
I  am  sorry  that  I  am  obliged  to  be  present  and  an  eye-witness  of  your 
loss  of  liberty.    John. 

Dots  itnot  rattier  mean,  I  am  sorry  yon  are;  deprived  of  liberty^ 
hy  which  you  wilt  see,  or  discover,  whal  business  is  now  in  hand  or' 
going  forward  1    B« 

Buck.  My  life  is  spanad  already  : 
I  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham  ; 
Whose  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  puts  on, 
By  dark  nii^  my  clear  sun. 

my  life  •>  tipann'd  already ;]    To  tpan  is  to  gripe,  or  incloie  in  the 

hand  ;  to  spaa  is  also  to  meamreDy  the  palm  and  nosers.    The  mean- 
ing, therefore,  may  either  be,  that  hold  is  taken  of  my  Itfe,  my  life  it  in  the 
gripe  of  my  tnemiet ;  or,  that  my  time  is  measured,  thi  length  of  my  Ufe  ti  - 
nom  determined.    John. 

'  My'  life  b  spaiin'd/  t.  e.  my  life  U  eh&rti  We  now  piy,  am" 
traded  to  a  span,  for  any  short  space  of  time.    B. 

/  am  the  thadow  of  poor  Buckingham  ; 

Whose  figure  even  thit  instant  ehud  pute  on, 

By  dart^.uing  my  clear  sun.  ■ '  ] 

These  lines  have  passed  all  the  editors.    Does  the  reader  understand, 
them  ?    By  me  they  ar^  inexplicable,  and  must  be  left,  I  fear,  to  som^ 
happier  sagacity.    If  the  usage  of  our  author's  time  could  allow  figure  ^ 
to  De  taken,  as  now,  for  dignity  or  importafice,  we  might  read : 

Whote figure  toen  t&t  instant  cloud  putt  out. 
B)jt  I  cannot  please  myself  with  any  conjecture. 

Another  explanation  may  be  given,  somewhat  liarsh,  but  the  beft  that 
occurs  to  me:' 

I  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham, 

If^hose  figure  even  thit  imtani  ehftd  ptits  on,  .  , 

whose  port  and  dignity  is  assumed  by  this  cardinal,  that  overcloud^  mA 
oppresses  me,  and.^ho  gains  my  place 

Byderl^ningmy  clear  tun ».  JofiKf 
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'  T  ant  the    shadow  of  poor    Buckmgbam/    The    passage  b 
obscure.     1  tbiixk,  however,  that  we  ina^  read : — 
*  I  am  the  shadow  of  poof  Buckingham, 
Wliose  figure,  e'en  thia  instant,  clouds  jut  on, 
Dark'ning  my  clear  sun/ 
The  meaning  is,—'  that  he  is  now  but  the  shadow* of  what  he  was ; 
that  clouds  are  approaching  him,  and  that  when  those  clouds  have 
r^lly  reached  or  overwhelmed  his  figure  ( I  e.  his  substance)  then: 
will  not  even  be  a  shadow  of  him/    The  imagery,  indeed,  is  mixed 
and   faulty — ^because  by  «nn  he  considers  himself  as  a  possible 
agent ;  a'nd  by^g^re  as  the  thing  simply  acted  upon.     But  incon- 
gruities, and  absurdities  of  this  kind,   arising  from  inaltentioDy   aie 
common    with    Shakspeare.      He  uses.  Jiet  on    i^t  encroach  m 
Richard  111.  act il.  ,     < 

huck.  Even  he  escapes  not 

Language  unmannerly,  yea,  such  which  breaks 

The  sides  of  loyalty, 

*  The  sides  of  loyalty/  '  Sides.'  I  ^vould  rather  read  Ttiu. 
*  Breaks  tbe  tides  of  loyalty/  i.  e.  inttrrujfU  the  seasons  of  loyalty. 
Spenser  uses  tides  for  seasons,    B. 

Cor.  The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  inaintaia 
The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers. 

The  many  to  them  Vongingy]  The  manj^  is  the  meinVf  the  traiOj  ^e 
"people.    Oryden  i;^,  perhaps,  the  last  that  ii^ed  this  wordf. 

*  The  kings  before  their  many  rode.*  *  Jofik. 

'  The  many  to  tiiera  'longing.'  '  The  many  to  them  longing/  is 
ike  tmmber  of  persons  ttho^  serve  theni,'  Many  does  not  here 
mean,  as  Mr.  S.  supposes*  ihe  multitude.  In  the  following  line,  in- 
d^edy  it  has  that  meaning,  as  mil  as  iu  the  cue  already  quoted  from 
Coriolanus. 

'  O  thou  fond  many  I'    Kichard  II.    B. 

Wol.  What  we  oft  do  best, 

By  sick  interpreters,  once  weak  ones,  is 

Not  ours,  or  not  allow 'd  ; 

By  tick,  &cj    The  modern  editors  read or  weak  ones ;  but  ones  is 

'  sot  unfrequentiy  used  for  sometime,  or  at  one  time  or  other,  among  our  an- 
cient w/iters.    ^ieev. 

The  disjunctive  particle  or  is  certainly  wrong ;  oncois  not,  in  this 
place,  tQ  be  taken  iu  the  seuse  which  Mr.  S.  wouid  willingly  affix  to 
It.  The  meaning  is,  ^  interpreters  who  are  at  once  sick  '  and 
wilak.'  ^We  may  read,  perhaps, 

*  By  sick  iuterpreters  aifd  weak  ones,  is/    B. 

Khg.  tia  !  what,  so  rank  ?     Ah,  ah ! 
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There*9  mischief  in  this  man  } 

— to  rank? — ]    Rank  weeds,  are   Weeds  that  are  groWn  up  to  great- 
height  and  strength.     What,  says  the  king,  woi  he  advanced  to  thit 
pitch  f    John.  '         ^        . 

*  Rank/    Does  not '  so  nnk'  here  mttan,  so  coar$e  in  his  exprei-^ 
Mtonsf    B. 

Cham.  Is  it  jjossible,  the  spells  of  France  should  juggle 
IVIen  into  such  strange  mysteries  ? 

IsUpouibUf  the  speWs  of  France  ihould  juggle 

'  Men  into  such  strange  m}  steries  ?j 
These  mmteriet  were  the  fantastic  court-tashions.  He  says  they  were  oc- 
casionedby  the  spelh  of  France.  Now  it  was  the  opinibn  of  the  common 
people,  that  coiyurers,  jugglers,  &c.  with  eoelU  and  ckarmi  could  force ' 
lAien  to  commit  idle  fantastic  actions ;  and  cnange  even  their  shapes  to 
something  ridiculous  and  grotesque.  To  this  superstition  the  poet  al- 
ludes, who,  therefore,  we  must  think,  wrote  the  second  line.thus  : 

Afen  tii/osttcA  i^rcMe  mockeries. 
A  word  well  expressive  of  the  whimsical  fkshions  here  ooraplained  of, 
8ir  Thomas  More,  speaking  of  this  very  matter^  at  the  same  time^  says : 

^  Ut  more  si  miss  lahoretjingere 
"  <<  £(  ^imt^i  Callicas  ineptias.'' 
£ut  the  Oxford  editor,  without  regard  to  the  metaphor,  but  in  order 
to  improve  on  the  emendation,  reads  mimick'riet;  not  considerij^^g  neither 
that  whatsoever  any  thing  is  chanced  or  juggled  into  by  spells^  must 
hav<a  pasiive  signification,  as  mockeriei,  ^i.  e.  visible  figures]  not  an* 
active,  as'  mtrntcVrief.    WAaa. 

I  do  not  deny  this  note  to  be  plansibk,  but  I  am  in  doubt  whether  it 
be  right*-  1  believe  the  explanation  of  the  word  mviteriee  will  ^ptfre  us 
the  trouble  of  tr^ng  experiments  of  emendation.  Mytterict  were  allego- 
rical shows,  which  the  mwmner$  of  those  times  exhibited  in  odd  and 
fantastic  habits.  Mytterie$  are  used,  by  an  easy  figure,  for  those  that 
'exhibited  mfUeritt;  and  the  sense  is  only,  that  the  travelled  Enzlishmen 
were  metamorphosed,  bv  foreign  fashions,  into  such  an  uncouth  appear* 
ance,  that  they  looked  like  wummert  in  a*  mystery  ^    Job  v. 

^  Men  into  such  strafige  mysteries/  '  Mysteries '  b  appiareotly 
wrong,  as  Dr.  Warburton  has  well  observed.  Mockeries,  howeirer, 
is  too  anlike  in  sound  to  the  word  in  the  text.  I  read  -^NtserUi  * 
(oiaseries  fir.)  i.  e.  fooleries.  iVisy  b  found  in  our  Dictioiiariet, 
and  signifies  a  foolish  fellow*  The  Poet's  meaning  is,  that  the  faa« 
tastic  fashions  of  the  ^ouri  of  France  operated  on  Englishmen  like 
$ptUs,  and  made  them  behave  extravagantly.    B. 

Sands.  Some  of  these 

Should  find  a  running  banquet  ere  they  rested, 
I  think,  would  better  please  'em : 

A  rtuudng  banquet  is  a  phrase  alluding  to  a  hatt^  r^reikmaUf  and  it  ' 
set  in  opposition  to  a  protracted  meaL,  The  former  is  the  obiect  'of  this 
rakish  peer;  the  latter,  perhaps,  he  would  have  relinquished  to  those^of" 
-more  permanent  desires.    Stekv.  * 

*  Runninig  bMiquet.'    What  #ould.  Mr.  Steevens  wish  us  to  an-  . 

8HAI(*  II.     ^    ,  I 
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derstand  by  *  permanent  desires* if of  Vi  *^proiracUd  meal^*  the  s|MCch 
of  Lord  Sand^  beiog  wholly  ia  reference  to  the  *  fair  ones  ?'  Th^ 
£ditor's  sentiment  and  language  are  truly  singular  ;  but  perhaps  his 
note  may  receive  some  illusiratian^  from  the  following  passage  ki  the 
force  of  ChroBonhotontbologos.  The  King  having  ulade  inquiry  for 
hissupjper,  Aldiborontiphoscophornio  replies— '  I  thought  yotR-  Ma*. 
jest^  to  other  ^«A  than  this  had  nought  the  least  propensity/ 
(pointing  to  the  Ladies):  seriously  hewever«, '  running  banquet' 
may  be  pretty  easily  understood,  when  the  character  of  the  speaker 
is  attended  to.    B.  ^    ^ 

Buck.  I  forgive  all ;       ' 

There  cannot  be  those  numberless  offences 

'Gainst  me^  that  I  can't  take  peace  with  :  no  black  envy 

Shall  make  my  grave. 

-^no  Uack  envy 
SfutU  make  mf  grave  • 
The  sense  of  this  is,  that  envy  should  not  procure  or  advance'bis  death. 
But  this  is  not  what  he  would  say ;  he  beliered  the  pardinal's  envy  did 
procure  his  death.  He  is  speaking  nqt  of  another's  envy  but  his  own. 
And. his  thought  is,  that  he  would  not  be  remembered  for  an  implacabis 
uniiM^Tittg  teosper.    We  should  read  therefore : 

-na  black  envy 


ShttU  mark  my  gritpe. 


rnrnk. 


alluding  to  the  old  custom  of  marking  good  or  ill,  by  a  wfkiis  or  hlaeh 
stone.    Warb. 

Dr.  Warburtbn  has  with  good  jud^ent  observed  the  error,  but  has 
not,  I  t^k,  very  happily  corrected  it.  I  do  not  see  bow  the  envy  of 
^ose  that  are  buried  can  mark  the  grave.  In  reading  the  lines  I  cannot 
but  suspect  that  two  words,  as  it  may  naturally  happen,  hava.chaDgtd 
places: 

jHUre  eannot  be  those  numberless  offences 

'Gainst  mc,  I  cam*t  take  peace  with:  no  black  envy 

Shall  make  tny  ^rdwl— — 
I  woidd  read  tlius  : 

There  cannot  he  those  numberless  offences 

*Gain$t  me,  I  can* f  mtkke  peace  With,  tio  bhick  envy 

Shall  take  my  ^rave. 

To  taksy  in  this  place,  is  to  blast,  to  strike  with  malignattt  inftuence,    $Sk 
in  Lear : 

**  — — Strike  her  young  limbs, 

^'  Ye  taking  airs,  n4lh  lameneu.    Jobn. 

'  Shall  make  my  grave/  '  Make*  in  B.  Jonson,  is  campsttsiomt 
and  to  make  wHh  was  anciently  to  ^onsort,  to  keep  company  uML 
Buckingham's  meaning,  though  ill-expressed,  inay'  perhaps  b»^ 
'  that  malice  shall  not  accompany  him  to  the  grave/ 

.  *  Shall  mark  my  grave/  The  objection  of  Johnson  to  Warbuf- 
ton's  alteration  is  merely  cavil.  It  is  not  said— -tnat  *iht  envyct 
those  who  are  buried  shall  mark  the  grave  /  the  obvious  meaning 
is — *  my  grave  shall  have  nothing  to  mark  it,  as  being  that  of  tfs 
envtoifs  or  malicious  man,'  *  Male  *  however  may  standi  and  9s  I 
liave  already  explained  tU    B. 
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Anfie.  Thougjb  it  be  temporal, 

Yet,  if  that  quarr<eU  fortune,  do  divorce 

It  from  the  bearer,  'tis  a  sufferance,  panghig 

As  soul  and  body's  severing.  ,      . 

Yet,  if  that  quarrel >./br<tift«, — ']  She  calls  Forti>ne  a  guorrel or  arroMf^^ 
from  her  strikuig  so  deep  aocl  .suddenly.    (Quarrel  was  a  large  arrow  &e 
called.    Ihws  Fairfax :  '      , 

*^  Twan^d  the  strings  out  flew  tht  quarrel  hng.^*    Warb. 
Such  is  Dr.  Warburloa'fi  interpretation.    Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads : 
That  quaA'ellcr  Fortune. 
I  think  the  poet  may  be  easily  supposed  to  use  quarrel  for  qu4frreller,  as 
murder  for,  the  murderer,  the  act  lor  the  agent.    John. 

'  Yet  if  that  quanel  fortune/  That  '  quarrel  fortune*  is  ex* 
tremely  harsh,  whether  it  be  uuderstood  according  to  War|>urtoo's 
or  Johnson's  notion.  Perhaps  we  may  read  that  carle  (i.  e.  chud)' 
ill-fortune.  The  sound  carle  ill  is  nearly  the  same  as  quarrel.  Carle, 
indeed,  is  not  very  piopedy  applied  to  the  ftmiQine  cbameter*' 
But  he  may  here  call  Fortune  cark^  as  she  was  aucientW  distia-: 
guished  at  certain  times,  by  MasctUa,  siud  Fortuna  VirilfC,    B. 

Anne.  How  you  do  talk ! 

I  swear  agaJlQ,  I  would  not  be  a  queen ' 

For  all  the  world. 

OtdL.  In  faith,  for  little  England 

You'd  venture  an  em  balling: 

You^d  venture  an  emballingf — ]  You  wouU  venture  to  be  dietiii^ish«4 
by  the  bali,  .the  ensieu  of  royalty.    Johv. 

Dr.  Johnson's  expTaiMtioi^  caanvt  be  right,  because  a  gueenH:mum^' 
such  as  Anne  Bulierk  was,  is  not  distinguished  by  the  ball,  the  en^gn  at 
royalty,  nof  has  the  poet  expressed  that  she  was  so  distinguished.    Tol. 

'You'd  venture  an  emballing.*  The  commentators,  I  tliink.. 
bave  wholly  mistaken  the  sense.  Emhallcr,  fr.  is  to  joke,  to  jeer, 
iQ-bunier.  '  You- would  venture,  says  the  old  lady,  for  such  ^ 
pfiae^  to  stand  the  giba,  Ihe  Borcaems  which  might  be  passed  6a 
;oo,  by)nmotk  of  that  seeming  aversion  from  royalty.'  The  close 
of  the  scene  in  which  the  old  lady  rallies  Anne  Bullen  on  her  ad** 
taneemcsl ;  and  to  which  tlie  latter  replies,  '  you  are  pleasant' — 
*  aafce  mo  aot  your  nsuth,'  Ac.  will  help  to  prove  that  I  have  rightly 
fKpiniiiatt  mbttllmg.  We  now  say  'to  keep  up  the  M/,' i.  e.  to 
a  joke  or  jeei*  •  B. 


Old  L.  How  tastes  it  ?  is  it  bitter  ?  forty  pence,  no. 
There  was  4  lady  once^  ('tis  an  old  story) 
That  would  not  be  a  que^n^  that  would  she  not, 
For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt : —    . 

For  all  the  mud  in  Emfft:\   The  if  rtiUty  of  Sjiypt  is  derived  &om  th)0 
mad  and  slime  of  the  x7ile.    Bnuv. 

•  •  •    -  •  ^y 
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Of  all  the  kingdom- 

~^to  the  mere  uadoing^. — -]  Mere  is  absolute.    SteeV. 

*  T4  the  mere  iindoinjg.'  '  Mtte*  cao  ftt  no  time  ii«ve  iht  stiise 
of  absolute.  J  suppose  it  would  be  0mf«  fmtff  frj  e^mfktt^ 
total.     Q. 

/iToA  That  his  bones, 

When  he  has  run  his  course,  and  sleeps  in  blessimgs, 

May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  them  ! 

a  tomb  rf  orphan^  teattwept  on  them/]    The  chancellor  is  th^ 

geoeral*  guardian  of  orpbatis.    A  t^mb  of  teart  is  very  liarsh.    Joiiif^ 

^  A  tomb  of  orpbatis'  tears.'  Johnson  verj^  properly  objects  to 
<  a  tomb  of  tears  :'  the  image  is  indeed  ridiculous.  I  r«ad, .  '  a 
aoonkb  of  tears :'  a  coomb  n  a  liquid  measure  contftiniAl;  foitf 
gallons.  Thus  the  Oipressien  which  was  before  'absurd  beooaKs' 
forcible  and  just.    B«  ^     ^  . 

Kath.  Pry*thee,  good  Griffith,  tell  mc  how  be  dy'd  : 
If  well,  be  stepp'd  heiore  oie,  happily. 
For  my  examine. 

it  stepp'd  before  me^  happily. 

For  my  example^ 
Happily  seems  to  mean  on  this  occasioft — peyathefifufey  haply,    t  havfe 
been  mora  than  once  of  this  opinion,  when  I  hav^niM  with  tht  same 
word    thus  ^pelt inother passages.    Stezt^. 

*  He  stepp'd  before  me  happily.*    This  passage  b  wrong  pointed, 

*  If  well,  he  stepped  before  me  happily 
For  mv  example.' 

*  He  stepp'd  before  me  in  a  happy  or  fortiuiate  hour,  as  a. pattern 
or  example.'    B. 

Lov.  As  for  Cromwell, — 
Beside  that  of  the  jewel-house,  he's  made  ifi&Ste? 
O'  the  rolls,  and  the  king's  secretary  ;  further,  Sir, 
Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  preferments, 
With  which  the  time  will  load  him  : 

Stands  in  the  gap  andinAe  of  more prtfermeHtSf]  JVmdeU  Ae  praei&td 
method,  the  general  course.    John. 

•Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade.*  'Gap  and  trade'  is  scarcely 
right.  The  images  are  no  way  <«)ngrtrous.  To  9tdnd  in  a  trade^ 
is  likewise  harsh.  I  therefore  read^  *  gap  aod  trode.'  fk^e 
ia  the  old  word  for  path  or  road.    B« 

Gard.  I  think,  I  have 

IncensVl  the  lords,  o'  tiie  council,  tbat  be  » 

Amost  arcb  berbtick. 


« 
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locBOs'd  the  {orth  o*  /Ae  cminc'd,tkat  he  U^ &c* 
-- AmoU Mrth  h€r€tick,^—'\ 
This  passage,  according  to  Shakspeare^s  liceulious  grammar,  may  mean 
— t  have  incensM  the  lords  of  the  cuimcil,  for  that  he  is,  i.  e.  because. 
Steev. 

*  Tiicens'd  the  lords,  Sec*  '  Incens'd/— '  that  he  is,' is  not  EngliiJi. 
May  we  not  suppose  that  Shakspeare  has  here  formed  a  verb  from 
sense  and  written  inaensed,  i.  e.  informed^  made  known  to,  Glan* 
ville  has  sensed,  a  participle.     We  may  therefore  read  with  him  : 

'  Sensed  ike  lords  4ff  the  council.' 
T*or  Gardiner  to  say   that  he  had  *  incensed  or  angered  the'  lords,' 
makes  directly  against  the  rest  of  his  argument.    B. 

Chan.  But  we  all  are  oieii. 

In  our  own  natures  fraU  ;  and  capable 

Of  our  flesh,  few  are  angels : 

— flnrf  capable 

Of  our  flesh,  few  <tre  an  gels  il^ 
If  this  passage  means  anything,  it  may  ti)ean,Jte  9te  perfect ^  nhihikfy 
remain  in  their  moriel  capacity,    Mal. 

May  not  Shakespeiife  haTe  written  frait  nnivntpwhh?  Tie 
change  is  €asy.    I  would  read  and  point  thus: 

We  all  are  n>cn,  ^ 

lo  aur  own  natures  4Wiil  and  culpable; 
Of  oor  flesh  few  are  angels;    B. 

P(frt  Is  Ais  Morefields,  to  tnuster  in  ?   or  have  we 
some  strange  Indian  with  the  great  tool  come  to  court, 

Some  strange*  Indian]  To  what  cifciiniStance  this  refers^  perbafjS 
.eannot  n«w  be  exactly  known.  A  similar  one  occurs  iu  Ham- Alky,  itr 
MerryTrlchtteili 

'  You  shall  see  the  strange  nature  of  an  outlandish  beast 

lately  brought  from  the  land  of  Cataia? 
^aia,  in  The  T\oe  Noble  ^iHtmety  by  Pletcher  and  6hakineare  : 

*  The  Bavi^n  with  long  tail  and  eke  long  tool.  Col. 
Fig*  L  m  the  print  of  Morris-dancers,  at  the  end  of  King  Henri/  IV, 
has  a  bib  which  extends  below  the  doublet;  and  its  length  might  be  cal^ 
cukted  for  the  conoealmeQt  of  the  ph^lk  obscenity  mentioned  by 
Beaumont  and  Fleteher^  of  which  perhaps  the  Bavianfool  exhibited  .an 
occasional  view  for  the  diversion  ol  our  mdelicate  ancestors.    Tof.. 

Fort,  *  Or  have  we  some  strange  Indian  with  the  great  toal  come 
to  Court.*  Mr.  Toilet's  glowing  imagination,  like  a  will  o'  the 
wisp,  has  led  him  astray.  1  miist  first  observe  of  the  *  tool*  here 
set  down,  that  it  is  probably  the  touqille  of  the  French,  and  which 
is  sometimes  written  by  our  early  writers  touk,  i.  e.  covering  clo)h  or 
wp'tfn.  But  to  explaui  the  matter  fully,  1  must  advert  to  the  line  ia 
Fletcher,  *  The  Bavian  with  long  (ail*  and  eke  long  tool.*  *  tool/  . 
is  here,  I  believe,  the  touU  (cloth  or  apron)  and  which  it  was  usual 
for  the  character  in  question  to  wear.  But  what,  I  would  ask,  are 
we  to  say  of  the  tail  of  this  Bavian,  or  drioeller,  as  the  word  im-  • 
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plies :  for  as  to  bis  being  fumtshed  witb  soch  kind  of  mfpeHiage, 
not  even  Lord  Monboddo  bimself  would,  I  tbink^  maintain,  'flie 
line,  I  conceive,  should  run  thus, '  The  Bavian  with  long  taille,  and 
eke  long  t<maiH*  taille  fr.  shape  or  make.  Long  taille  will 
therefore  mean  awkwardly  tall,  or  ill-made.  '  The  ungainly  Baviaii 
^th  his  long  afn'on  or  slabbering  bib.'  The  conceit  is  mereW  in  legaid 
to  sound,  taille  and  touaille.  In  the  present  drania»  the  porter,  who 
is  speaking  of  an  Indian,  and  who  had  beard  that  a  taule  or  apron 
was  the  only  covering  of  the  savage  generally,  and  which  is  ind^ 
the  hci,  sports  with  the  words  tot^  and  tool  for  the  amusement  of 
a  rude  and. indelicate  people,  ds  were  titose  of  the  l6th  centniy. 
This  man,. I  say,  plays  upon  the  expressions  wantonfy ;  and  if  it  is  at 
-all  allowable  to  use  such  language  and  to  make  such  allusion,  it  must 
be  in  him  or  some  such  description  of  person.  It  should  at  the 
same  time  be  remembered,  in  favor  of  Bhakspeare,  that  be  is  fre- 
quently under  the  necessity,  and  we  nray  be  sure  against  his  better 
judgment^  not  only  to  quibble,  but  to  have  reeoune  to  indecency  or 
double  entendre,  in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  taste  of  the  times.  Yet  to 
mark  or  stigmatize  the  reigning  grossness,  ^fid  in  the  hope  of  induc- 
ing tp  a  phange  of  manners,  be  has  in  Hamlet*  and  when  speakiog 
of  a  well  written  play,  but  which  liuled  of  success  in  the  repiesoi- 
tation,  observfsd, '  I  lemember  one  said  there  were  no  saletis  in  the 
lines  to  make  the  matter  savoury,'  &c.  This  sufficiently  proves 
that  it  is  not  the  poet  who  delights  in  immirUiee,  but  his  aumnce^ 
vrith  whose  humor,  as  he  wrote  for  bread,  be  nyas,  as  I  before  re- 
marked, obliged  to  comply,  Such  kind  of  dt^kry  inay  perhaps 
be  pardoned  in  our  ancient  dramatists^  and  for  the  reasons  just 
alleged ;  but  Mr.  ToUef  s '  looee  inteipretation  of  the  line  in 
Fletcher,  is  not  to  be  warranted.  It  were  impossible  indeed,  for  an^ 
people  whatever  to  sit  at  an  exhibition  like  to  that  which  he  has 
snpposed  in  his  note*  No :  however  great  the  number  of  '  barren' 
8pectator»  might  be,  I  repeat,  it  is  wholly  impossible  that  they 
should  ever  tolerate  it.    B. 

Man.  When  I  might  see  from  far  some  foi'ty  truDcher* 
oneers  draw  to  her  succour,  w^hich  were  the  hope  of 
the  strand)  where  she  was  quartered. 

— the  hope  of  the  $trand^    Hanmer  reads,  the  fortom  hope.     Joair. 

'The  hope  of  the  fftnmd.'     '  Hope" should  be  holpe^    i.  e» 
9upport»    B» 
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ACT  I.    SCENE   I. 

1  Cif.  Let  us  rev^ige  this  with  our  pikes^  ere  we  become 
rakes: 

ere  we  become  rakes  i\  It  is  plain  that,  in  our  author's  time^  we  had 
the  proverby  a$  lean  as  a  rake.  OC  this  proverb'  the  original  is  obscure^ 
Rahe  now  signifies  a  dk$olute  many  a  man  worn  out  with  disease  and 
oebaucberv.  But  the  signification  is,  I  thinks  much  fliore  modem  tbiii 
the  proverb.  lUthtl^  in  Islandick,  is  said  to  mean  a  cur-^ogy  and  this  was 
probiably  the  first  use  among  us  of  the  wdrd  rake ;  as  lean  as-a  ridce  i% 
therefore,  as  lean  as  a  dog  too  worthless  to  be  fed.    John. 

It  ma^  be^  so :  and  yet  1  believe  the  proverb,  as  lean  as  a  rake,  ovn$ 
its  origin  simply  to  the  thin  taper  form  of  the  instrument  made  use  of 
l>y  hayrmakers,    Stesv. 

*  Ere  we  become  rakes/  *  The  proverb  eu  lean  as  a  rake  owes 
Hs.oritio  to  the  thin  taper  form  of  the  instrument  made  use  of  bj 
baymakers/  Was  there  ever  such  absurdity !  But  the  proveib 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  business.  We  must  read  the 
passage  thus:  '  Let  us  revenge  this  with  our  pikes  ere  we  beoome 
fake/  Rake  in  old  language  is  rash,  mad.  Hie  citizen's  meaning 
18^  Let  us  ssek  far  saiisfaetian  by  means  of  pmr  arms,  ere  mm 
grow  mad.    The  context  will  shew  that!  am  right.    B. 

Men.  But  since  it  serves  my  purposci  I  will  venture 
To  scale't  a  little  more. 
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•— i-/  will  verUvre 
To  scale*t  a  Utile  mm^,] 
io  scale  IS  to  ditperte.    The  word  is  still  used  in  the  North.    The 
sense  of  the  old  reading  is,  Though  some  of  you  have  heard  the  story,  I 
will  ^read  it  yet  wider,  acd  diffuse  it  amoug  the  rest.    Steev. 

*  To  scale't  a  Ijttle  more/  'this  interpretation  of  '  to  scaleY 
might  be  admitted,  but  that  a  better,  a  more  obvious  meaning 
Cio  weigh  tf/ occurs.  1  will  examine  ;  I  will  consider  it  a  little 
fiirther,  says  Menenius.     B. 

2.  Cit  Well,  111  hear  it,  sir :  yet  you  must  not  thmk  to 
fob  off  our  disgrace  with  a  tale ; 

— disgrace  wUh  a  tatei]     Dugracei^re  hardships^  injurie$,    Jonir. 

*  Disgrace  with  a  tale.'  *  Disgrace,'  is  disgracious  treaimttU. 
He  means  that  tlifiir  complaints  werq  not  attended  to.    B. 

Mar.  What  would  you  have,  you  curs, 

That  like  nor  peace,  nor  war  ?  the  one  affrights  you, 

Tlie  other  makes  you  proud. 

That  like  nor  petteCf  nor  war  f  The  one  t^igkis  yoUy 

Theother  makes  you  iiTOud ]  '         - 

That  they  did  not  like  war  is  evident  from  th^  reason  assigned,  of  its 
frighting  them  ;  but  why  they  should  not  like  peace  (  and  the  reason  of 
that  too  is  assigned)  will  be  very  hard  to  conceive.  Peace,  be  says, 
made  them  jfroud^  by  bringing  with  it  an  increase  of  wealth  and  powei; 
'for  those  are  what  make  a  people  proud ;  but  then  those  are  what  they 
like  but  too  well^  and  so  must  needs  like  peace  the  parent  of  them.  This 
being  contra^  to  what  the  text  says,  we  m^i^  be  assured 'it  is  corrupt, 
and  that  Shakspeare  wrote  : 

That  likes  \yoi  peace  nor  war  ^ 

L^e.  whom  neithar  peace  nor  war  6ts  or  agrees  with,  as  making  tbefi 
either  proud  or  cowardly.  Jiy  this  reading,  peace  and  »ar,  from  being 
the  accusatives  to  likeSf  become  the  nominatives.  Rut  the  c<litors  not 
understandhig  this  construction,  and  seeing  liJics  a  verb  singular,  to  ri/rc 
a  noun  plural,  which  they  supposed  the  nominaiive  to  ii,  would,  in  order 
to  shew  their  skill  in  grammar,  alter  it  to  Uke ;  but  likes  (or  pletua  was 
common  with  the  writers  of  this  time!    Warb. 

Tliat^o  /iTrc  is /oj)/fff5c,  every  one  knows,  but  in  that  sense  it  is  as 
hai'd  to  say  why  peace  should  not  like  the  people,  as,  in  the  other  fen.«ei 
why  the  people  should  not  /ik€  peace.  The  truth  is,  tliat  .Owiulama 
4oes  not  use  the  two  sentences  consequentiaUy^  but  first  reptoachca 
tbom  with  lUMteadtncss,  then  with  their  other  occasional  vices.    Johv. 

'  Wint  ^»oald  ye  iMve,  ye  cuts,  that  4ike  nor  peace  nor  war  V  War- 
btttton  tiM  discovered  that  tke  passage  is  oonrupt^  but  he  sees  not 
iHMsre  fh6C9i|upitibniiea.  It  isin  tlie  wond  prottd,  -whicli  afaould 
be  vraw.  As  to  the  srateDoes,  Mbe  one  affirigiiis  yon,  IIm  etbei 
makes,  &c.'  they  are  not,  as  Jtiwsoii  has  remarked,  illative.  The 
worcb  of  Marciiu  are  faerdy  descnptive^  ^^f^lF  <^ncteristic«f 
the  common  people.  They  are  pointed,  ana  conie  witli  singular 
propriety  from  the  lips  of  a  soldier.     I  read  and  point  as  ibttoiri : 

*  What^¥ould  ye  have«  ye  curs  1 


Alike  in  peace  or  war.    The  fine  aifrigtits  j'ou. 

The  Qtlier  makes  you  prow.' 
Pr^to  is  courageous,  valiant.  See  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  oUiet 
old  writers.  '  What  would  you  have,  ye  curs,  y^  base  degenerate 
animals  ?  ye  who  are  alike  (t.  e.  equally  conteiii])tibl«X  in  the  event 
of  either  peace  or  war :  .for  in  war  ye  are  cowardly,  «ftd  in  peace 
courageous.'  Thus  the  speech  which  whs  before  perplexed,  which 
WarburtMi  seemed  to  consider  as  iticoBhi«teDt,  and  which  loliii* 
wtL  has  ihterpreKd  •ant/how  ami  apparently  to  save  himself  from 
the  trouble  of  enqairy,  acquires  force  and  consistency.  The 
emeodatioQ  is  farther  warranted  by  the  context.    B, 

£ru.  The  present  wars  idovour  hioa  !  he  is  gix)wn 
Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant. 

The  present  wars  devour  him  !  he  is  grown 

Too  proud  to  he  so  vaU/U,] 
Mr.  Theobald  says,  TMs  ist^scarely  expressed,  but. that  the poiu^s meaning 
must  certainfy  be  ^hat  Martins  is  so  ronscions  of,  and  so  elate  upon  the 
ffotion  of  his  own  valor^  •  that  he  is  eaten  up  with  pride,  ^c  According  to 
Irbis  critic  clien^  we  fiiust  coaclude,  that  when  ^bakspeare  had  a  mini 
40  say»  A  man  was  totem  up  viih  pride,  he  was  so  great  a  blunderer  in  ex* 
pression,  as  to  sav,  He  was  eaten  rip  with  war.  But  our  poet  wrot^  at 
another  rate,  ana  the  blunder  is  his  critic's.  The  present  wars  devour 
kinSf  is  an  imprecfition,  and  should  l>e  so  pointed.  As  much  as  to  say^  Mtiff 
he  Jail  in  thou  wars!  The  reason  of  the  curse  is  Mbjoined,  for(8ay^ 
the  speaker)  havin||  so  mucb  pride  with  so  niuch  vafor,  his  life,  wi4i 
increase  of  honors,  is  dangerous  to  the  repiiblick.  But  the  Oxford  editor 
jilters  it  to, 

ToopHud  of  being  so  valiant, 
^  and  by  that  means  takes  away  the.  reason  the  speaker  gives  fbr  hii 
"^  cursing.    Warb. 

'Wars  devour  hioir  Warbuiion  is  right  in  marking  the  first  patC 
-of  the  sentence  as  an  imprecation.  With  respect  to  the  latler  pert; 
Brutus,  I  think,  would  say^  in  answer  to  Sicinius'  remark  that  *  Co* 
fiolanus  would  buy  the  modest  moon.'  *  He  is  too  pnmd'for  tkai^ 
tte  will  not  pass  his  lime  thus  idly/  By  implication^  be  holds  Uoi 
to  be  a  dangeroui  man.    B. 


/ 


Auf.  By  the  discovery, 

We  shall  be  shortenVl  in  our  aim:  which  was. 

To  take  in  many  towns, 

Totafie  in  many  towns ]     2b  take,  in  is  here,  aa  in  many  other 

places,  to  subdue.    Mal. 

To  take  in,  is  here  considered  by  Mr.  Steevens,  in  too  large  and 
fN>8ttive  n  sense.  By  take  in  the  poet  surely  means,  inctudi  t« 
the  plan  of  operatitms,  that  is,  their  plan  was  to  make  an  attack  OH 
itiftny  towns,  in  the  hl>pe  of  ^bduing  them,    B. 

^  2  Sen.  Let  us  alone  to  guard  Corioli  : 
If  they  set  down  before  us,  for  the  rctridve 
.    Bring  up  your  army ; 
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ACT  I 


-for  the  remof^e 


Bring  up  your  army  J 

T%e  first  part  -oi  this  sentence  is  without  meaning.  The  general  hsd 
told  the  senators  thai  the  Romans  had  prest  apawerj  which  was  on  foot. 
To  which  the  words  in  question  are  the  answer  of  a.  senator.  And,  ts 
HMke  them  peptihent,  we  should  read  them  thus  : 

• Tore  tliey  remove 

Bring  up  your  army 
i.e.  .Before  that  power,  already  on  foot,  be  in  motion,  biing  upjoor 
lu-my ;   then  he  corrects  himself,  and    says,  but  I  believe  you  will 
find  your  intelligence  groundless,  the.  Romans  are  not  yet  prepared  for 
us.    Wailb. 

I  do  not  see  the  nonsense  or  impropriety  of  the  Qld  reading.  Says  the 
senator  co  Aufidois,  Go  to  your  troops^  we  will  garriton  Conoli.  If  the 
Romans  besiege  us,  bring  up  your  anhy  to  remove  than.  If  any  chan^ 
yhould  be  made,  I  would  r^ul. 

•r-   for  their  temove.    John. 

'  For  the  remove  &c.'  The  passage  should  be  pobted  as  foUows ; 
'  Let  U3  alone  to  guard  Corioli, 
If  they  sit  down  l^fore  us.    For  the'  remove 
Bring  up  your  army—' 
The  meaning  of  the  whole  is  this :  '  If  they  sit  down  before  ConoU, 
we  are  sofncient  to  defend  it.    To  show  however,  that  we  faatt 
taken  alarm,  bring  up  .your  army."    B.  , 

V^f.  Indeed  la,  'tis  a  noble  child; 
Vir.  A  crack,  madam. 

A  crack, fiuufnm.]    Thus  in  Cvnthia's  Revels  By  Ben  Jonson  : 

i Since  we  are  turned  crocftj;,  lei's  stu^y  to  be  lilte  cracks^  act 

i^ely,  carelessly,  and  capriciously.' 

Ag&in  in  the  Four  Prentices  <^  London^  163S: 

'  A  notable,  dissembling  lad,  a  crack/         . 
Crack  signifies  a  hqy^hild.    See  Mr.  Tyrwhitf  s  note  on  secoiM  part  of 
KingHenry  IV.  Actlll.sc.  iL    Steev. 

'  A  crack/  i.  e;  a  «^ifr— meaning  that  he  had  fire.  The  quota^ 
tion  from  Cynthia*s  Revels,,  and  fi-om  the  four  Prentices,  will  sh^v 
that  such  is  its  import.    B.       ^ 

Mar.  If  any  fear 

Lesser  his  perspn  than  an  ill  report ; ' 

If  any  think,  brav^  deatib  outweighs  bad  life.  , 

Lesser  his  person  than  anillr^ort;}  The  old  copy  has  lessen;  1 
tUBpect  the  author  wrote :     ~ 

.  Less  in  bis  person  than  in  ill  report* 
That  is;  if  any  one  here  esteems  his  reputation  above  his  U<e. 
^  1^  lesser  be  admitted,  regard  or  soo^e  synonymous  word  is  require^ 
instead  ofjear,  to  make  the  passage  sense.    Mal. 

'  Lesser,'  i.  e.  in  ^  less  degree;  The  sensa  is  perfect.  It  is  nof 
in  tfie  fiower  of  any  critic  wbttever  to  make  it  more  so.    B. 

Mar.  Please  you  to  march  i 
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And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  coimnand, 
Which  men  are  best  inclinM. 

""^Please  you  to  march ; 

And  four  $kall  quickly  draw  out  my  commandf 

Whiek  men  Ure  best  inclin^d,\ 
I  cannot  but  suspect  this  passage  of  corruption.    Why  should  they 
marcAj  that/ovr  might  select  those  that  were  beti  inclined  f  How  would  < 
tkeir  indinationA  l^  known }  Who  were  the  four  that  should  select 
them  f  Perhaps^  we  may  read : 

•^Pleate  you  to  march  ; 

And  fear  ihall  Quickly  draw,  out  of  iigr  command^ 

Which  men  are  least  inclined. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  bv  a  little  ntsligencc, /ear  might  be  chan^d 
to/our^  and  ledit  to  be$t.    Let  us  marcn,  and  that  fear  which  incites 
desertion  will  free  my  army  firom  cowards.    Jonr. 

'  Please  you  to  marchy  &c/  This,  passage  fcas  not  beeil  under- 
stood  by  any  of  the  commentators*  '  Four'  should  be  printed 
fomre,  the  old  ivord  toreageme99;  and  which  is  here  personified. 
The  French  say  paix  /ovm— -peace  suddenly  clapt  up.  '  Out  my 
command'  should  be  inclosed  in  parenthesis  and  written  thus*. 
(*  mut  my  cammand,')  i.  e. '  independent  of  «iy- command.'  The 
meaning  of  the  whole  will  be—;'  Please  you  to  march,  and  eagerness 
or  impetuosity  for  the  attack  will  show/ independent  of  my  com- 
mand or  infl(ie1ice»  which  are  the  then  best  inclined  to  the  service/ 
0u9i  is  from  the  old  fr.  word  auttre^-without,  independent  of.    B» 

jtuf.  Vert  thou  the  Hector, 

Tliat  was  the  whip  of  your  bragg'd  progeny, 

Thou  sfaould*st  not  scape  me  here. 

Wert  thou  the  Hector,     ' 

Thai  ma%  the  whip  qf  your  hrag^d  progeny^ 
Th^  Bomans  boasted  themselves  descended  from  the  Trojans ;  how  then 
was  Hector  the  vAi^  of  their  progeny?  It  must  mean  the  whip  with- 
which  the  Trojans  scourged  the  Greeks^  which  cannot  be  but  by  a  very 
unusual  construction,  or  the  author  must  'have  forgotten  the  original  of 
the  Romans ;  unless  whip  has  some  me^ining  which-  includes  advantage 
or  iuperiifrityf  as. we  say,  he  has  the  whip-hand,  for  he  has  the  advantage. 
JoBir. 

'  That  was  the  whip  of  yonr  bragg'd  progeny.*  ,  *  Whip '  is  here 
miiinlerpreted.  *  To  tdUjp,  to  graft :  a  term  in  gardening. "  As 
the  Romans  boasted  of  bemg  descended  from  the  IVojans,  Hector 
■ligfat  well  enough  be  called  thegT-o/iffr  of  them.  Whip,  it  is  true/ 
is  not  expressive  of  a  living  agent ;  but  sucB  inaccuracies  are 
common  with  Shakspeare.    B. 

Auf.  Officious,  and  not  valiant ! — you  have  sham'd  me 
In  ypur  condemned  seconds. 

you  have  shamed  me 
In  your  condemned  seconds.} 
You  iave,  to  my  shame,  sent  me  help,  which  X  muet  condemn  as  inirutim, 
instead  of  applauding  it  as  necessary  !    Steev. 
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*  You  iiav«  2»baiitd  ve 

In  your  condemned  seconds/ 
The  passat^e  is  evideiitt)r  corrupt :  so  that  any  attempt  at  exposi- 
tion most,,  with   the   present  rcadmg/be  unsuccessful:  I  alter  if 
thos— putting  a  full  stop  at  shamed  me.    , 

*  Officious  and  not  valiant !  yoii  have  »hai&*d  aie» 
In !  ure-coudemued  seconds.' 

Away  1  kiplessy  ilUfated  assistants.  Vre  it  fale,  forlnne,  witii  IIm 
earlier  writers.  When  the  stage  direction  is  remembered-^'  Mar* 
ciMS  fights  till  they  [tlie  seconds  or  assistants]  be  driven  In  breath- 
less/ the  change  which  is  easy,  depending  principally  cat  aoond, 
will  be  adiiiitled«  I  believe,  as  right.  The.  origmal  eipieaskm  i« 
wanting  not  only  mi  strength  but  lueaniog.    B. 

Zart  0  general. 

Here  is  the  steed ,  we  the  caparisons  ! 

Sere  is  ike  steed,  ttethc  caparisons  f]  Thi^  i«  an  odd  encomium.    The  , 
meaning  is^  Mii  man  performed  the  (tciiotif  and  we  only  fiUed  up  the  shorn 

*  Here  is  the  steed,  we  the  caparisons/    Dr.  Johnson  obserres, 
that  this  an  odd  encomium.     It  is/  indeed,  so  tery  odd  &  commen- 
dation, .that  1  am  persuaded  the  passage  is  corrupt.     On  well  con-' 
sidering  the  expression,  I  think  we  may,  without  any  great  hazard, 
read:      .  ^  ' 

*  Here  it  the  istede ;  we  the  comparisons !' 

'  Siede,'  in  old  language,  is  siaif^  gufspari.  By  '  we  the  compari- 
sons!'  be  means  we  who  would. willingly  be  cprapared  with  htnit 
who  would  gkidly  vie  with  hjni— ^the  emulators  of  bis  glory.  Thm 
the  words  of  Lartius,  which  now  present  to  us  uothmg  but  a  lodi«* 
crous  image,  become  pertinent  and  strong.  The  blunder  is  such  as 
tbe  earlier  editors,  fcom  what  we  have  seen  of  them  in  otiier  in« 
stmcet,  may  easily  be  supposed  to  hare  made.  The  languages  a$  it 
now  atUMls,  certainly  docs  not  belong  to  &bak«|}ei|re.    B«' 

Mar.        When  drijms  and  trumpets  shall 

r  the  field  prove  flatterers^  let  courts  and  cities  he 

Made  all  of  iklse-fac*d  soothing !  When  steel  growtf 

Soft  OS  the  parasite  s  silk,  let  him  be  made 

A  coverture  for  the  wars ! 

«-  — Fi&ca  <^rv8if  qnd  trumpets  thali,  &c.1    In  the  old  copy : 
when  drumi  and  trumpets  smU, 

r  the  fieldy  prcme  flatterers,  let  courts  and  cUies 

Be  wsade  all  qf  faUe-fa^d  toothing. 

Mm  st^  grm  ^fi  •s  the  parusH^s  Mt 

Let  him  be  made  an  overture  for  the  wan : 

iUl  here  is  miserably  corrupt  and  disjointed.    We  should  ftad  the 
whole  thus : 

~~  •  — wAcn  drums  iind  trumpets  shuU 

V^  Jktd  pnm /kkeren^  let  camps,  aa  dike, 
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Be  made  of  faUe:fii(?d  soothing  J  Wkmdtdgrow 

Stift  as  the  parasites  sUk^  let  bymna  b€  made 

An  overture  for  the  wart ! t 

Th%  thought  is  this,  [f  one  thin^  changes  its  usual  nature  to  a  llung 
most  opDositei  there  is  no  reason  but  that  all  the  rest  which  depend  oa 
it  sboula  do  so  too.  fif  dntms  and  trumpets  prove  flatterers,  Jet  thi 
tatkp  hear  the  fitlse  ^e  of  the  citv.]  And  if  another  trhanges  its  usual 
iiatiue»  tiiat  its  opposite  should  ciu  so  too.  [When  steel  sotlens  to  th« 
cooditipo  of  the  parasite's  silk,  the  peaceful  kyinns  of  devotion  should  be 
employed  to  excite  to  the  charge.]  Now,  in  the  first  iu^taoc<^  the 
thought,  in  the  common  reading,  was  entirely  lost  by  puttine  in  courts 
for  camps :  and  the  latter  miserably  involved  m  nonsense  by  blundering 
hj/mns  into  kim[     Warb^ 

The  first  part  of  the  passage  has  been  altered,  in  my  opinion, unnecelh 
sariiy,  by  Dr.  VVarburton;  and  the  latter  not  so  happily,  I  think,  as  he 
often  conjectures.  In  the  latter  part,  which  only  I  mean  to  consider, 
instead  of,  him^  (an  evident'  corruption)  he  substitates  hymns ;  which 
perhaps  may  palliate,  but  certainly  has  not  cured,  the  woux)ds  of  the 
sentence.    1  would  propose  an  alteration  of  two  words : 

" when  steel  grows 

Soft  as  the  parasite's  silk,  let  this  [i.  e.  silk]  be  made 

A  coverture  for  the  wars  I" 
The  senre  will  then  be  apt  and  complete.     When  steel  grovs  sqft  as  ailJ^ 
let  armour  Jbe  made  of  silk  instead  ttf  steel.    Tynwa.  , 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  personal  him,  is  not  unfrequently 
used  by  our  author,  and  other  writers  of  his  age,  instead  of  it^  the 
neuter;  and  that  overture^  in  its  musical  sense,  is  not  so  ancient  as  thf 
age  of  Shakspeare.    Steev.. 

'  When  drumn  and  trampets  shall/  ^  The  reading  proposisd  by 
Warfoartoo  appears  to  be  right.  Mr.  Steevens  remarks  that  overture, 
in  its  musical  sense,  is  not  so  ancient  as  the  age  of  Shakspeare  ;  and 
this,  he  no  doubt  says  by  reason  of  the  ;expression — *  let  hymns 
be  i])ade  the  overture '  Szc.  But  overture  is  not  employed  by  the 
Poet  in  a  musical  seuse,  but  merely  as/{>rerunfier^  precursor.  The 
meaning  is,  /»  such  a  state  of  things,  let  hj^nins  which  are  usikalif 
fcvnd  in  peace,  nrtvite  to  war.  The  alteratioYi  suggested  by  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  is  feeble ;  and  cannot  be  admitted  by  any  one  conversant 
with  the  language  vi  Shakspeare.     B.. 

Cor.  I  mean  to  stride  your  steed  ;  and,   at  all  timeai   . 
To  undercrest  your  good  addition,-. 
To  the  fairness  of  my  power, 

•  To  undercrest  vour  eood  addition.]  A  plirase  from  heraltfry.  signify- 
ing, that  he  wculd  endeavour  to  support  his  good  opinion  of  him.  'h 
the  fairness  of  mi/  posoer,    FairyicsSf  for  utmost,    Waeb. 

*  To  undercrest  your  goad  addition.'  Warburton  has  here,  I 
think,  mistaken  the  sense.  Bv  '  good  addition/  we  are  not  to  un- 
derstand him  as  speaking  of  the  g9od  apimom  of  Goninius,  but  of 
the  surname  or  rather  agnomen  which  had  just  been  bestowfd  dn 
him.  Neither  does  '  undercrest '  «pjpear  to  signify  support ;,  but 
on  the  contrary  to  keep  down,  to  hinder  from  heeoming  i^o  assti^* 
in^^  *  Fairness'  should  nor  doubt  be /smcsi^  a  weriT  formed  by 
Shakspeare  and  used  by  him  tfi  espress  su  for  o$,  to  tht  extent  of^ 
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The  meaniog  of  Marcius  is  this.  '  That  with  the  bonarable  dis- 
tinctioD  [Coriolaniis]  which  he  had  now  to  boist^  it  were  possible, 
luice  indeed  it  is  common  with  mau^  that  he  mi^ht  beo6lhe  haogbtj 
or  insolent.  That  sensible  of  this  matter,  conscious  of  this  p«Mtit- 
Iffy,  he  would  use  bis  best  endeavours  to  check  any,  the  like  kind 
of  propensity,  and  to  bear  his*  food  fortune  with  modeialipD.  We 
must  not  be  told  in  objection  that  the  character  of  Coriolanus  is 
f&riieularfy  marhd  by  fridt*  It  will  be  nothing  in  point  of  argu- 
ment.   B. 

Atif.  The  prayers  of  priests>  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
Embarqaements  all  of  fary,  shall  lift  up . 
Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  *gainst 
^y  bate  to  Marcius : 

nor  deep  nor  sanctuary,  Jkc, 

The  dratnatic  art  of  this  speecn  is  great.  For^  after  Aufidlus  had  so  wt^ 
nerou&ly  receiycd  Coriolanus  in  exile,  nothltig  but  the  memory  of  tnis 
speech,  which  lets  one  so  well 'into  Aufidius*s  nature,  could  make  hip 
alter^perfidy  and  baseness  at  all  probable.  But  the  second  line  Of  this 
impious  rant  is  corrupt.  For  though,  indeed,  he  mijj^ht  call  the  auaidt- 
ing  Marcius  at  any  of  those  sacred  seasons  and  places  an  embarkmaiU  of 
fury,  yet  he  could  not  call  the  seasons  (t7n/p/ac^  tkems6lve$  so.  We  may 
believe  therefore  that  Shakspeare  wro^e :  * 

Embarrments  ail  o/'futy^  &c. 
i.  e.  obstacles.  Thousb  those  seasons  and  places  are  all  ob^ades  to  my 
fury,  yet,  &c. '  The  Oxford  editor  has,  in  nis  usoai  way,  rafined  opoa 
this  emendation,  iu  order  to  make  it  his  own ;  and  so  r^ads,  imbamkmeiiiif 
not  considering  how  ill  this  metaphor  agrees  with  what  is  said  just  aftcc 
of  their  lifting  up  their  rotten  privilege,  which  evidently  refers  to«a 
Wooden  har,  not  to  an  earthen  bank.  These,  two  generals  are  drawa 
equally  covetous  of  glory ;  But  the  Volscian  not  scrupulous  about  the 
means.  And  his  immediate  repentance,  after  the  assassinate,  wefi 
agrees  with  such  a  character^    Warb.    ,  * 

The  contested  word,  in  the  old  copy,  is  speH  mkharquemeniM,  and,  as 
Cotgrave  says,  meant  not  only  an  embarMiionf  but  an  embargoimg. 
The  rotten  privilege  and  custom  that  follow,  seem  to  favor  this  explana- 
tion, and  tnerefore  the  old  reading  may  well  enough  stand,  as  an  €■► 
hargo  is  undoubtedly  an  impediment.    Steev. 

'  Embarquements  all  of  fury.'  *  Embafqutment '  is  certainly 
right ;  but  Mr.  Steeveos  has  ill  intetpreted  the  word&  To  eaiAara 
'is  to  engage  ;  and  embai'kmtnti,  is,  in  this  place,  engagementM  </» 
as  in  other  instances^  is /rom.  The  meaning  of  die  whole  is  this-^ 
'  All  these  9ea$oau  and  fUatet  should  be  eoMmkred  as  engegemenis 
or  obligations  from  the  exercisi  of  mj^  fury§  yet  ifc/    B. 

j4tif.  1  am  attended  at  the  cypress  grove : 
I  pray  you,  , 

gris  south  the  city  mills)  bring  me  word  thither 
ow  the  world  goes : 
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CT^s  joitfA  tk€  cHy  mills.)]  But  where  could  Shakspeut  hftTe  beanl 
of  these  mtU  at  Antiuni  ?  I  oelieve  we  should  read : 

CT%$  MUk  the  city  a  mile.) 
The  old  Mition  reads  iKtTf.    TyawH. 

Shakspcare  is  seldom  careful  about  such  little  improprieties. 

Coriolanus  speaks  of  our  Jivinei,  and '  Meneniut  of  grates  in  the  holy 
^urchyard,    Steev. 

'  Tis  south  the  city  mills.'  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  very  gravely  9/k$ 
'  where  Sliak^are  could  have  heard  of  these  MUU  at  Aotiiuo  V 
wad  Mr.  Steeveot  as  gravely  replies  to  him  that  the  poet  is '  seldom 
ruTf/K/ about  impn^prutiee*  An  excellent  observation!  The  old 
edition  reads  ^  Mils '  evidently  in  mistake  for  mUes,  (lat.)  a  soldier. 
Aufidius  is,  in  this  scene,  talking  with  his  military  attendants,  and 
say^  a  little  fantastically—'  'Tis  south  the  city,  mlee'  i.  e.  '  The 
cypress  grove  is  south  the  city.  Soldier!'  *  Coriolanus  speaks  of 
our  divines^'  &c.  says  Mr.  Steerens : — Coriolanus  does  not  sp^k  of 
Divmes  butDmffert — Attguren.    See  my  note  A.  2.  S.  3.    B. 

Mm.  What  liarm  can  your  bisson  conspectuities  gleao 
out  of  this  character,  if  I  be  known  vi^ell  enough  too? 

•  Bisson  conmectumes^l  BuBqnf  blind,  in  the  old  copies,  is  beesome,  res> 
tored  by  Mr.  Theobald.    Jobk. 

'  Bbson  conspectuities.*  This  '  bisson '  which  has  been  retiared 
by  Theobald  b  wrong,  as  is  likewise  beesome  the  reading  of  tht 
earlier  copies.  Bi$$on  is  hHnd  and  cinupectuUy ,  is  sigii.  The 
meaning  then  of  the  passage,  as  it  now  stamis,  will  be, — your  MM 
right:  a  glaring  aolecism,  and  which  cannot  be  allowed  to  piUNi. 
Hadany  ^ord  indeed  been  chosen  expressive  ofdiw,  it  were  adiffe- 
^-entcaae.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  right  word  wiM  be  beeein 
(see  Chaucer)  whidi  signifies  hiiy.  *  Menenius  will  then  say  and 
properly, — 'your  eves  which  ar$  always  busy,  which  are  ever  oo 
tbe  watch.''  B. 

Men.  Take  my  cap,  Jupit^^  and  I  thank  thee : ' 

Take  my  CBpf  Jupiter,  and  I  thank  thee: ]    Shakspeare  so  ofUn 

mentions  throwing  up  caps  in  this  play,  that  Meuenius  may  be  well  enougo 
supposed  to  throw  up  his  cap  in  thanks  to  Jupiter.    John. 

Vr.  Warburton  proposed  to  read,  <  Take  my  cup,  Jupiter/    En. 

*  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter.'  We  should  read  with  Warbnrton — 
*  take  my  cup.'  The  propriety  of  this  is  seen,  when  we  remembar 
that  in  tbe  festivals  of  the-  Romans  the  JlrH  cup  was  offerfd  to 
Jupiter.    B. 

Men.  Tbe  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but 
empirick  qutique,  and  to  tliis  preservative/  of  no  better 
report  than  a  horse  drench. 

aapiHek  qidique,]  Thus  the  old  copies  :  ^  The  most  sovereign  pfo* 
tcnptkin  ia  Galen' (si^s  Menenius) '  is  to  this  tews  but  empiHcu^ :  n 
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anjflctive  evidently  formed  by  the  author  from  ^n^rie(mpin^iuef  F.)  * 
quack.    Remarks. 

'  Empirique  qutique/  I  suppose  the  true  reading  will  be 
empiriceuticg  i.  e.  quackery.     B. 

Bru.  Your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry, 
While  she  chats  him  :  • 

Into  a  rapture ]  Rapture,  a  common  term  at  that  time  used  for 

a  fit,  simply.    So,  to  berap^d,  signified,  to  be  in  a  Jit.     Ware. 

'  Into  a  rapture.'  I  cannot  think  that  rapture  was  at  any  time 
used  for  a  Jit :  neither  do  I  belitve  that  rapture,  iu  thi:>  place,  refeit 
to  the  baby,  but  to  the  nurse,     I  rei\fi  and  point  as  follows': 

•  Your  prattlinj;  nurse 
Infier  enraptured  l<?t8  her  bah^.cry. 
The  while  she  chals  hiin.' 
i.  e.  '  th<*  prattlins;  nur^c  whollv  e?iraj)tured  with  Coriohtnus  lets  the 
baby  cry,'  <S:c.     Jntier  k  the  fr.  enticr,  i.  e.  wholly,  entirely  ;  or  we 
may  read  : 

'  The  prattling  nurse, 
Too  in  a  raptnn*,  lets  her  baby  cry.' 
]•  e.  t)ie  nurse,  /iXei&iV,  .pleased,  delighted  HPith  Caius  BiaiciuSg 
leaves  her  baby,*  &c.     B. 

JSic.  He  cannot  temperately  transport  his  honors 
From  T4  here  he  should  begin,  and  end ;  but  will 
Lose  those  he  hath  won. 

From  where  he  should  begin^  and  end  ;  ■  ]    Perhaps  it  should 

jbe  read : 

Yromwhere  he  should  begin  I'an  end, John. 

*  From  where  he  should  begin,  and  end/  The  reasoning  is  by  do 
means  clear.  *  From,'  as  it  would  seem,  should  he  form,  (i.  e.  plau, 
devise ;  with  perhaps  the  farther  meaning  of  regulate).  ■  I  put  a 
full  stop  at '  honors'  and  read 

'  He  cannot  temperately  transport  his  honors. 

Form  where  he  should  begin  and  end  ;  but  will,  Sec/ 
'  He  is  become  confused,  intoxicated  with  the  honors,  heaped  oa 
him/  .  ('  Knows  not  how,  to  begin  and  end') '  He  will  be  unable  t* 
lay  down  a  plan  for  the  course  he  should  pursue,  and  will  conse- 
quently lose  all/  Johnson's  '  begin  t'an  end'  is  wretched  both  as  to 
toundjiDd  sense.  He  has  attempted  to  ridicule,  to  sneer  at  sohm 
of  the  elisions  of  Warburton»  as  marring  or  laming  the  expression ; 
were  the  Bishop  livings  he  might  retort  on  him  wit&  a  yery  good 
grace.    B.  ' 

Sk.  Will  forget, 

l^ith  the  least  cause,  these  his  new  honors ;  wliich 

That  he  will  give  themy  make  I  as  litUe  questicm 
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As  he  is  proud  to  do't. .  .    * 

Atheii  proud  to  dot]  I  should  rather  think  the  author  wrote  prone  : 
because  the  common  reading  is  scarce  scilse  or  English.    Warb. 

Ptoud  to  do,  is  the  same  as,  prcud  of  doings  very  plain  sense,  and  very 
common  English.    John. 

'  As  he  is  proud  to  do  it/  For  *  proud*  I  would  read  prow,  i.  e. 
hold^  daring ;  which  gives  a  better,  a  stronger  sense.  *  As  we 
know  hiui  well :  so  we  may  say  that  he  is  bold  enough  to  do  it/  B. 

iOff,  He  bath  deserved' worthily  of  his  country: 
And  his  ascent  is  not  by  suqh  easy  degrees  as  those, 
who  have  been  supple  and  courteous  to  the  people  ; 
bonnetted,  without  any  further  deed  to  heave  them  at 
all  into  their  estimation  and  report : 

supple  and  courteous'to  the  people ;-  kmnetted.']    Bonneter,  Fr.  is  to  puU 
off  one'«  cap.    See  Cotgrave. 
The  old  cop)  reads — who  having  been SteeV. 

*  bonneted/  Perhaps  ^onn^feif  may  .be  put  for  invested  fmth 
the  consular  dignii^f.  Shakspeare  may  have  written,  who  having  been 
supple  and  courteous  to  the  people  are  bonneted,  &c.  i.  e.  inv?$ted, 
&c,  B. 

Sic.  We  are  convented 
Upon  a  pleasing  treaty  ;  and  have  hearts 
Inclinable  to  honor  and  advance  i 

The  theme  of  bur*  assem Wy. 

The  theme  of  our  uisentbli/.]  Here  is  a  fault  in  the  expression  :  and 
had  it  affected  our  author's  knowledge  of  nature,  I  should  have  adiudg- 
ed  it  to  his  transcribers  or  editors ;  but  as  it  affects  only  his  knowledge 
in  history,  I  suppose  it  to  be  his  own.  He  sliould  have  said  your  assem- 
bly. Foi"  till  tne  Lex  Aitinia,  (the  author  of  which  is  supposed  by»  Sigrv- 
nius,  {De  vetere  Italia  Jure]  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Quintu^ 
Metelius  MacedoniQus)  the  tribunes  had  hot  the  privilege  of  entering 
the  senate,  but  had  seats  placed  for  them  near  the  door  on  the  outside 
of  the  house.     Warb. 

Had- Shakspeare  been  as 'learned  as  his  commentator,  he  could  not 
have  conducted  this  scene  otherwise  than  as  it  stands.  The  presence  of 
Brutus  and  Sicinius  was  necessary ;  and  how  w,as  our  author  to  have  exr 
hibited  the  ouuide  and  inside  of  the  senate  boube  at  onjs  and  the  s^ic 
instant?    SteeV.  . 

'  The  theme  of  our  assembly.*  Mr.  Steeyens  thinks  hin)self 
acute,  but  Dr.  Warburton  is  right.  The  tribunes  are  not  under* 
stood  as  making  a  part  of  the  senatorial  body.  That  the  author 
could  not  exhibit  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  senate-house  at  the 
-same  instaut,  nppersouneed  to  be  told.  The  matter,  however,  is  that 
Sicinius,  not  making  a  part  of  the  aforesaid  body,  should  hHve  said 
5fimr  assembly,  as*  Warburton  has  very  properly  remarked  :  as  to  what 
he  has  added  respecting  the  tritun^s  being  placed  near  the  door  on 
the  outside  of  the  house,  he  only  laentions  the  fact,  that  such  was 
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the  place  ordinarily  assi|;iied  to  thote  ofioers.  He  kad  no 
loot  notioD  as  tbat  tbetnbmies  ia  the  present  iastaDce/shottld  be  seat- 
ed in  the  bichway  while  addressing  the  senators  within  their  house; 
.  they  were  admittedy  iiut  admitted  by  courtesy  only ;  '  mar  assembi j* 
is  consequently  wrong.    B. 

Men.  He  loves  your  people ; 

But  tye  him  not  to  be  their  bed-fellow. — 

'  But  tye  not  hihi  to  be  tlieir  bed-f«UoW  '  Tlieir  bed  feilow' 
must  be  written  bede-fetlow,  i.e.  their  associate  o^  cooipanion, 
B. 

Com.  Our  then  dictator, 
Whoin  with  all  praii^e  I  point  at,  saw  him  fight. 
When  with  bis  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 
The  bristled  lips  before  him  : 

--  — /U'<  Amazonian  chin ]    L  e.  bis  chin  on  which  there  was  Dt 

beard.    The  players  read,  zhihiit.    Stbev. 

*  When  with  tiis  Amaconian  chin  he  drove.'  This  line  should  h^ 
pointed  thus, 

*  When,  with  his  Am^onian  chin,  he  drove,  &c/ 
i.  e.  having  an  unbearded  chin:  otherwise  it  looks  as  though  th 
were  driven  by  his  chin.    B, 

Ccm.  lu  thftt  day's  feats, 

When  he  mi^t  act  the  woman  iu  the  scerie,    . 

He  {MTQv'd  best  man  i'  the  field, 

*When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  fceae,]  tt  has  been  more  than 
once  mentioned,  that  the  parts  of,  women  were»  in  Shakspeare*s  time^ 
represented  by  the  most  smooth-faced  young  men  to  be  <found  among  thto 
iplayers^    Steev, 

This  does  opt  appear  to  me  to  have  any  allusion  to  plays  or 
players.  '  When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene/  seems  to 
mean,  that  from  his  extreme  youth,  little  was  expected  from  him  in 
the  field :  yet  at  the  time  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
when  he  would  not  have  been  censured  had  he  shewn  the  fear  and 
thttidity  of  a  woman,  he  proved  himself  a  hero.  Beside,  it  is  O- 
miuius  who  speaks,  and  not  Shakspeare.    B.        s 

Com.  As  waves  before 

A  vessel  under  sail,  so.  men  obeyM, 

And  fell  below  his  stem  : 

Andfett  heiow  fui  stem.-^t — ]    We  should  re»i!,  accoftiBi  to  the  oNl 

c^ys 

— — Att  stem.— ^— 
The  9t€m  t.s  that  end  of  the  abip  which  leads.    8a»v. 
We  should  read— --^ 
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Fell  before  his  tieim. 
Stem  does^not  here  meui  any  part  of  a  ship.— iSfcm  is  used  for 
preweee,  vabmr.    *-  Fell  before  his  3tem;'  yielded  to  his  frowea.    B. 

Com*  He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  tim'd  with  dying  cries  :  alone  he  entered 
The  mortal  gate  o'  tlie  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny ; 

every  motion 

Wat  tita'd  with  dyms  cries, ] 

The  cries  of  the  slaughter  d  regularly  followed  his  motions,  as  musick 
and  a  dancer  accompany  each  other.    John, 

There  is  oo  necessity  for  this  ladicrous  explanation.  The  sense 
is  easy.  Wherever  he  shewed  himself  the  cries  of  dying  men  were 
heard.     B. 

With  skunleu  destiny :]  The  second  folio  reads,  whether  by  accident 
«r  choice: 

.   With  shunless  defamy.   ^  ^ 

D^^ie  is  an  old  French  word  signifying  infamy,    TyawnxTr/  * 

*  alone  he  entered 

The  mortal  gate  of  the  city,  which  he  painted 

IVith  shunless  desHny.' 
*  IXestiny'  and  not  'defamy,'  if  ne  judge  from  the  context,  will  be 
the  poef  s  word.  Defkmy,  however,  is  not  infamy,  but  elander, 
calumny.  But  there  is  yet  much  difficulty  in  the  passage — '  which 
be  painted  with  shunless  destiny.'  And  as  connected  with  tli^  other 
part  of  the  "Sentence,  I  do  not  understand  it :  nor  can  it  by  an^  coo- 
stnactioD  whatever,  (paitUed  remaining,  and  whether  the  readmg 
be  deetiny  or  defmny)  be  made  to  produce  sense.  *  Painteff 
should,  1  think,  be  gained :  f  might  easily  be  mbtakeo  at  the  press 
for  » (as  m^y  be  seen  by  the  &c-sioiile  of  Shakspeare's  hand  wfitsiig  : 
and  the  sane  of  other  letters).  I  read  as  under  : 

'  Alone  he  entered 

The  mortal  gate  of  the  city  which  he  gaioed,  - 

With  shunless  destiny/ 
Marcius  alone  entered  the  city,  and  which  he  became  master  of: 
he  entered  it  regardless  of  the  destraction«    of  the  death  which 
might  await  him.    B. 

Com.  He  covets  less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give ;  rewards. 
His  deeds  with  doing  them ;  and  is  content 
To  spend  his  time,  to  ((^nd  it 

Com.-— «*«'U'  if  content 
Ih spend  his  time  to  end  it. 
.  Men.    He^s  right  noble ;] 
The  last   words  of  Cominius's  speech   ate  altogether  uoioteUigibl^. 
Shakspeare,  I  suppose,  wrote  the  passage  thus  js 
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and  is  content 


To  apenfi  h is  t  ime — '■ 

Men.  To  end  it,  he*s  right  noble.  *  .  . 

Cominiiis,  in  bis  last  words,  was  entering  upon  a  new  topic  in  praise  of 
Coriular.us  ;  wheli  his  warm  friend  Menenius,  irapaiieoC  to  come  to  the 
subject  of  the  honors  designed  him,  inleimplsCominius,  and  takes  him 
short  with,— /o  (ndit^  i.  e.  to  end  this  lung  discourse  in  one  word.  A«V 
right  hoble^—Let  him  be  called  for.  This  is  exactly  in  character,  and  res- 
tores the  passage  to  seqtse.    Wairb. 

I  know  not  whether  my  conceit  will  be  approved,  but  I  cannot  forbear 
tp  think  tnat  our  author  wrote  thus  : 

-» he  rewards 

His  deeds  zcith  doing  them,  and  is  content 
To  spend  his  tiinCy  to  spend  it,  ^ 
To  d9  gredt  acts,  for  tlie  sake  of  doing  them ;  lo  spend  his  life,  for  th« 
sake  of  spending  it.    John. 
The  old  copy  reads : 

To  spend  ihe  time. .  Mal. 

The  whole,  I  believe,  may  stand,  and  without  any  chaDge»  f hough 
there  is  certainly  a  fault  in  the  expression.  He  is  content  to  spend 
his  time  (life)  to  end  it.  That  is,,  he  is  content  to  pass  hi.s  life  in 
such  a  way  ft.  e,  m  war,)  as  may  possibly  put  an  end  to  his  life.  B. 

3  Cit.  We  -have  power  in  ourselves  to  do  it,  but  it  is  a 
power  that  we  have  no  power  to  dp  : 

We  have  potcer  in  ourselves  to  do  it,  but  it  is  a  poxer  that  we  have  no  power 
to  doi]     I  am  persuaded  this  was  intended  as  a  ridicule  oq  the  Augu^- 
.  tine  manner  of  detiningyrw-zriV/  at  that  time  in  the  schools.    Warb. 

A  ridicule  may  be  nitended,  but  ihe  sense  is  clear  enough.    Earner 

first  signifies  natural  pozoer  or  force,  and  then  moral  power  or  right.  JoBV. 

Shakspcare  cpuld  not  mean*  to  ridicule  a  circumstance  of  which  it  was 

hardly  possible  lor  him  to  have  -the  least  knowledge.    He   spent  his 

time  better  th4n  in  reading  scholastic  irash.    St££v. 

*  We  have  power,  &c.'  This  remark  of  Mr.  Steevens  is  absurd. 
Shakspeare  might  easily  glean  the  knowledge  here  «xhibited  with* 
out  studying  or  even  reading  '  Scholastic  tiflsh/  It  ahould  be  re- 
membered too  that  he  has  frequently  a  stroke  at  the  practice  of  the 
schools.     B.  ^ 

.  Cor.  Tliink  upon  ntie  ?  Hang  'em ! 
I  would  tliey  would  forget  me,  like  the  virtues 
Which  our  divines  lose  by  'em. 

'  Which  ourylivines  lose  by  them.'  *  Divine.^'  should- be  printed 
diviners  (aruspices) .  Rome  was  not  so  happy,  U.  C.  2oO,  as  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  former ;  as  one  would  imagine  the  editors  might 
have  known.     B.  <>■  ."       * 

Coi\  Why  in  this  wolvish  gown  should  I  stand  herCi 
To  beg  of  Hob,  and  Dick,  that  does  i^ppear, 
Their  needless  vouches  ? 

this  woolvish  gown.]      Signifies  this  rough  himie  gown.      JoBir. 

I  own  I  was  surprizedi  on.  consulting  ^tHe  old  copy,  to  find  the  passage 
I'nnied  thus : 
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» 

•  Why  in  this  wolvish  tongue* 
Mr.  Rowe  received  gown  from  the  second  foi  lo,  and  has  been  followed, 
(perhaps  Avithout  necessity  J  by  all  the  editors. 

The  white  robe  worn  by  a  candidate  was  made,  I  think,  of  white  lamb 
skins*  How  comes  it  then  to  be  called  woahnh,  unless  in  allusion  to  rhe 
fable  of  the  wolf  in  theepU  cloathing  f  Perhaps  the  poet  meant  only, 
Whi/  do  I  stand  with  a  tongue  deceitful  -as  that  of  the  volf  and  seem  to 
Jiatter  those  whom  T  could  wi*h  to  treat  with  my  usual  ferocity  f  We  may 
perhaps  more  distinctly  read : 

— —aW*  thiji  wool  vish  tongue, 
unless  t^me  be  used  for  tone  or  accent.     Tongue  might,  indeed,  be  only 
a  typographical  mistake,  aud  the  word  designed  be  toge,  which  is  used  iu . 
Othello.    Shakspcare,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  l^nown  what 
the  toga  hirmta  was,  because  he  has  just  before  called  it  the  napless 
gown  ^f  humility.    Steev,  - 

'.This  woolvish  gown.'  'Wolvish'  should  certainly  be  printed 
tfooluK  (>•  c*  woolly)  in  allusion  to  the  lamb  skin  of  which  tLt 
gown  or  toga  in  question  (for  either  reading  may  stand)  was  made* 
Mr.  Steevens'  conjecture '  about  the  tongue  of  the  wolf  is  evident- 
ly erroneous.  Shakspeare  has  not  called  the  toga  hirsuta  the  oa[)- 
less  vesture  of  humility.  Mr.  S.  as  I  have  before  bad  occasion  to 
remark,  is  for  understanding  every  thing  literally.  When  Brutus  ^' 
remarks  that  Corioianus  will  not  put  on  the  napless  vesture  of  ^ 
humility t  he  means,  as  we  should  now  say,  that  he  will  not  clothe 
himself  in  the  plain  garb  of  humitity  :  in  other  words,  that  he  will 
not  shew  the  smallest  token  of  humbleness  or  submission.     B. 

3  Cit.  I  would  be  consul j  says  he  :  aged  custom^ 
But  by  your  voices^  will  not  so  permit  me  ; 
Your  voices  therefore : 

aged  cuitomy]    This  was  a  strange  inattention.    The  Romans 
.at  this  time  had  but  lately  changed  the  re^al  for  th^  consular  govern- 
.  ment :  for  Corioianus  was  banished  the  eit^bteenth  year  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings.    Wars.  •    - 

*  Aged  custom.'     Shakspeai^e  may    speak  of   '  custom'  as  an 
established  rule,   however  receut  that  rule  might   be;  but  it  is 
scarcely   possible  that  he   should  make  a  citizen  of  Corioianus' 
time  talk  of  aged  custom,  when  the  manner  of  choosing  the  consuls 
was  the  subject.     1  therefore  read  and  point  as  follows : 
'  I  would  be  consul  (says  be)  aigred.  Custom, 
But  by  your  voices,'  Ac.     - 
{Aigre  fr.)  rudely,  sharply,  in  a  churlish  manner.  This  agrees  with     , 
the  character  of  Caius  Marcius.     Aigred  might  easily  be  mistaken 
in  sound  for  aged^  or  indeed  by  the  eye  of  the  printer.     B. 


Sic.  Why,  either,  were  you  ignorant  to  see't.'^ 
Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  childish  friendliness 
To  yield  your  voices  } 

■    ignorant  to  »ee*t  f]    Were  you  ignorant  to  see  it,  is,  did  you 
want  knowledge  to  discern  it.    John. 


■*-!    Ignorance  for  impotcDce ;  because  it 
editor,  not  understanding  this,  transposes 
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'  Wby  either  were  you  ignorant  to  tee't/  Jdinaoa's  intciyieU* 
tSon  18  wrong.  They  coiHd  not  he  wtmihig  •»  lakmht^  \,i  thit 
which  they  were  aetualfy  cempiaimkg  of.  When  Sicinlvs  nyt 
Chat  the  citiEens  should  have  been  '  ignorant  to  see  if/  he  meani 
that  in  seeing  it  (the  mockery)  they  should  have  l<ift  it  unooticedp 
appeared  ignonmt  of  it :  or  $eeing  it  (i.  e.  having  acknowtocfged 
that  they  perceived  it,)  they  sliould  not  have  given  their  voices  for 
Coriolianus*  The  passage  is  not  strictly  graaimatical  front  want  of 
the  negative  particle.    The  sense  is  yet  sufficiently  dear.    B. 

Cor.  Have  you  informed  them  since  ? 

*  P         ^since.]    The  old  copy  ■         tUkence,    Steev, 

'  Since.'  '  Sithence,  i.  e.  therefore  :  becoMte  of  tkat^  shonM  stands 
Brutus  says  that  Coriolanus'  haughtiness  was  not  known  to  all. 
The  coasul  replies,  and' asks :  And  U  it  an  that  accimnt  you  hen 
published  it  f    B. 

Cor.  If  he  have  power, 

Then  vail  your  ignorance  :  if  none,  awake 

Your  dangerous  lenity. 

Then  Xfail  your  ignorance  :— 
makes  impotent.    The  Oxford 

the  whole  sentence  according  to  what  in  his  fancy  is  accuracy.    WAsk. 
Hanmer's  transposition  deserves  notice. 

If  they  hivoe  power, 

Lei  them  have  cushhnt  by  you ;  if  none,  awake 

Your  dan^roM  lenity ;  if  you  are  learned , 

He  not  at  comtnonfools  ;  ij  you  are  not. 

Then  vail  your  ignorance.     You  are  Plebeians^^c 
J,  neither  think  the  transposition  of  one  editor  right,  nor  the  interprets- 
tion  of  the  other.    The  sense  is  plain  enough  without  supposing  i^mo- 
rance  to  have  any  remote  or  conseq[iiential  st^nse.     If  thii  man  has  p&oBCr 
let  the  ignorance  thai  gave  it  him  vail  or  bow  down  before  him.    Johx. 

Dr.  Johnson's  interpretation  seems  wrong.  To  vail,  is  here  to 
hide,  and  ignorance  is  used  for  weakness.  If  this  man  has  reallj 
the  power  he  pretends  to,  says  Coriplanus,  then  hide  or  conceal 
your  weakness ;  but  if  he  has,  in  fact,  no  authority,  then  exercise 
yours.  .  B. 

Cor.  That  prefer 

A*  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 

.  To  jump  a  body  with  a'  dangerous  physic,* 

To  jump  a  body — ]    Thus  the  old  copy.    Modern  editors  read  : 

To  vamp 7  \ 

To  jump  anciently  signified  to  jolt,  to  give  a  rude  concussion  to 
'   any  thing.   Tojump.  a  body  may  therefore  mean,  to  put  it  into  a  wdud 
agitation  or  commotion. 

So,  in  Phil.  Holland's  translation  of  Pliny't  Nat.  Hiet.K  XXV.  ch.  v. 
p.  aio :  '  If  we  looks  for  good  suocesse  in  our  cure  by  ministring  elle- 
We,  &LC.  for  certainly  it  putteth  the  patient  to  zjumpe,  or  great  hazard.' 
Stbiv. 
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*  To  jump  »  body.'  *  To  jump  a  body'  u  hanh.  Mr.  StemMT 
Quotation  from  Holland's  translation  of  Pliny  is  no  way  b  point. 
The  meaning  in  Fliny  is,  that  Hdlebore  must  be  carefiilly  adminis'- 
tered,  or  the  patient  will  have  but  a  leap  ( i.  e.  little  chance)  for  his 
life.  We  have  at  this  day  a  similar  expression.  I  think  the  poA 
may  have  contracted  Jumble  into  Jumb*  on  account  of  the  metre* 
I  therefore  read : 

•Tojivnb'abody.'&c. 
Such  abbreviations  are  not  uufrequent  with  him.    B. 

Men.  Begone.  -. 

Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue ; 
One  time  will  owe  another. 

One  time  will  aweanother.l  I  know  not  whether  to  owe  in  this  place 
means  to  postess  by  rights  or  to  be  indebted.  Either  sense  may  be  admitted. 
Onetime,  in  whicn  the  people  are  scOitiouSy  wiW^ive  utfunver  in  soma 
other  time :  or,  this  time  of  the  peaple*s  predominance  will  run  them  «a 
debt :  that  is,  will  lay  them  open  to  tbe  law,  and  expose  them  hereafter 
to  more  servile  subjection.    John. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  mistaken  the  sense ;  anl 
that  we  should  read,  toe*//,  instead  of  ftilL 

*  Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue; 

One  time  we'll  owe  (i.  e.  own)  another.' 
That  is,  at  another  time,  at  a  more  convenient  season,  we'll  own 
another  kind  of  tongue,  well  hold  a  very  different  language.    B. 

Sic.  This  is  clean  kam. 

Thii  if  clean  kam.]  i.e.  Awry.  So  Cotgrave  interprets,  Tout  m  4I. 
contre^wL  All  goet  clean  kam.  Hence  a  kambrel  for  k  crooked  ^tick,  -ef- 
tbe  bend  in  a  horse's  hinder  leg.    Waab. 

'  This  is  clean  kam/  *  Kim  kam'  may  mean  ettff,  nothing  to  Hr 
purpooe.    As  we  now  say  whim  whfun,  for  a  trifle.    B. 

Bru.  Merely  awry :  when  he  did  love  his  country^ 
It  honor  d  him. 

Merely  awry :]  i.  e.  absolutely.    Stsev. 

'  Merely  awry/    1  do  not  luiderstand  how  '  merely'  can  at  any 
Jime  have  the  sense  of  absolutely.    I  believe.  It  should  in  this,  and 
in    other  instances  be  written  murely,   a   word  formed  on  the 
I^nch  expression  muvemitnt,  I.  e.  completely,  fully.  B. 

Vol.        .  Waving  thy  head, 

With  often,  thus,  correcting  tiiy  stout  heart. 
Now  humble  as  the  ripe3t  inulbeiTy, 
That  will  not  hold  the  handling ; 

■ '     ■>-  •— moaiii^  thy  bead, 
TFiWcA  often,  /A/a,  correcting  thy  ttoutheart^  ^ 
"But  do  any  of  the  ancient  or  modem  masters  of  elocution  pr^cribe  the 
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mating  thekead,  wheirthey  treat  of  action  ?  Or,'  how  dtoes  the  in^aving  the 
head  correct  the  stoutness  of  the  heart,  or  evidence  btlmility  ?  Or,  l^sUy^ 
where  is  tlie  sense  or  grammar  of  these  words.  Which  qfien  thug,  &c.f 
These  questions  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  lines  arc^  cornipU  I 
would  read  therefore  :  ^ 

. — rcQving  thy  hand, 

Which  soften  thm^  correcting  thy  itout  heart. 
This  ii  a  very  proper  precept  of  action  suiting  the  occasioH  :  Wave  thy 
hand,  says  she,  and  softeui  the  action  of  it  ttius, — then  strike  upon  thy 
breaa^  and  by  that  action  show  the  people  thou  bast  corrected  thy  stout 
heart.    All  here  is  fine  and  proper.    Wa»b. 

The  correction  is  ingenious,  yet  I  think  it  not^right.  Head  or  hand  is 
indifferent.  The  hand  is  waved  to  gain  attention;  the  head  is  shaken  in 
token  of  sorrow.'  The  word  wave^  suits  better  to  the  hand,  but  in  consi- 
dering the  author's  language,  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  pro- 
priety,  against  the  copies.    I  would  read  thus  :  - 

—  fcaving  thy  head, 

Wiih  often,  thus,  correcting  thy  stout  heart. 
That  is,  shaking  thy  head,  and  striking  thy  breast.    The  alteration  is 
slight,  and  the  gtsture  recommended  not  improper.    John. 

'Waving  thy  head,  ^which  often,  &c.'  The  editor*' endeavours 
to  correct  this  passage  are  without  suocess^:  it  -is  still  corruptly 
read — for  what  can  we  understand  by  'waving  thy  head,  which 
often  thus  correcting  thy  stout  heart?'  and  what  it  is  to  be  humble 
as  a  ripe  mulberrp  must  be  somewhat  difficult  to  tell,  or  if  any 
thing  like  a  meaning  can  be  extorted  fr6m  the  expression,  the 
Catachreeis  is  yet  much  too  violent  to  stand.  But  to  the  explication 
I  have  to  propose — I  am  of  opinion  then  that  ^head*  is  the  proper 
reading,  and  this  the  more  particularly  as  *  hand'  had  occurred 
immediately  before.  *  Correcting '  should  be  curacteringy  (the 
ireoch  caractere,  and  being  printed  without  the  h  led  the  rather  ta 
mistake.)  He  us^rthe  word  for  display,  skomng  as  the  character. 
*,Thy  stout  heart '  must  be  '  the  stout  hearts ' — and  humble  changed 
to  tumble.  By  '  waving  .thy  head  is  meant  inclining,  as  a  slight 
mark  of  submission.     I  read  th^  lines  as  follows  ; 

'  waving  thy  head  : 
.  Which  often  thus  camcteriug,  the  stout  hearts 
Now  tumble  as  tlie  ripest  mulberry,  &c/ 
Go  to  them  (says  Volumiiiu)  thy  bottnet  in  thy  hand,  and  wave  or 
.incline  thy  head,   as  in  token  of  compliance  with  their  wishes ; 
.which  frequently  doing,  as  if  really  belonging  to  thy  character — 
their  hearts   which  before'  were  stout   (strong)  in  opposmg  thee, 
will  decline  from  that  stoutness,  will  yield  to  thee  entirely,  will 
fall  as  the  ripest  fruit.     B. 

Cor.  Must  I  go  shew  them  my  unbarb'd  sconce?  Must  I, 
With  aiy  base  tongue,  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie,  that  it  miist  bear  ?  Well,  I  will  dg\ : 

my  unharh*d  sconce  f ]  The  suppliants  of  the  people  used 

to  present  themselves  to  them  in  sordid  and  neglected  dressesr    John. 

*  My  unbarb'd  sconce.'  I  would  rather  read,  *  imbared  «conce,' 
i.  e.  made  hare,  uncovered,    'Chis  is  said  iu  'allusion  to  Volumnia's 
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advice  imoiediately  before-^  Go  to  them  with  thy  bonnet'  in  thy 
band.'     If  I  mistake  not  Shakspeare  uses  imoared  in  son^e  other 
place.     It  is  characteristic  of  Coriolanus  to  show  him  hurt  at  the  ' 
thought  of  going  cap  in  hand  to  salute  tlie  rdbble,     B. 

Sic.  Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative 
And  power  i'  the  truth  o'  the  cause. 

iMAe  truth  o'  the  cauie,]    This  is'  not  very  easily  tindci^tood. 

We  might  read  : 

o*CT  the  truth  o' the  cause,    John. 

Very  easily  understood  surely.  Insisling  on  your  old  prero* 
gaiive  and  power  in  support  of  the  cause;  '\,  e.  the  cause  of  the 
people.     B. 

Bru.  He  hath  been  us'd 

J  ver  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth 

Of  contradiction :      -    .- 

— and  to  have  his  worth         ^  , 

Of  eontradivtioHi'  • 
The  modern  editors  substituted  word ;  but  the  old  copy  reads  not  vx^d^ 
but  worthy  whichy  I  <i)»preiiead,  is  right. — He  has  been  used  to  have  his 
toorthy  or  (as ' we  should  now  say)  his  pennyworth  oi  contradiction;  his 
full  'quota  or  proportion. 

The  phrase  occurs  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet : 

-  "  You  take  your  penn^orth  [of  sleep]  now."    Mal. 

'  And  to  have  his  worth.'  *  Worth '  should  be  wroth^  i.  e. 
anger.  'Of  is  from,  by  cause  of.  The  meaning  is,  *  contradic- 
tion ever  exasperates  iii^i/     B. 

U/'w.  Then  he  speaks 

What's  in  his  heart ;  and  that  is  there,  which  looks 

With  us  to  break  his  neck. 

'    '  -which  looks 

W'uh  ui  to  break  kit  neck."] 
A  familiar  phrase  of  that  time,  signifying,  works  with  us.    But  the  Ox-* 
ford  editor,  understanding  the  ^ense  better  than  the  expression,  gives 
us  here  Shakspeare's  meaning  in  his  own  words,    Waiib. 

.  To  look  is  to  wait  or  expect.    The  sense  I  believe  is,  What  he  has  in  hii 
heart  is  waiting  there  to  help  «t  to  break  his  neck.    John. 

'  Which  looks  with  us/  means,  I  believe,  1/  seems  to  us.     He  ii 
*  a  free  speaker  (says  Brutus),  and  there  is  that  in  his  heart, 'which, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  will  occasion  his  downfal ;  or,  as  Shakspeare  ex- 
presses it,  help  to  break  hi^^  neck.   .  fi. 

Cor.  Ay,  as  an  ostler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  volume. 

Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  vaLume.l  i.  e.  would  bear,  being  called  a 
'  knave  as  often  as  would  fill  out  a  Volume.    Steey. 

'  Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  volume/    *  By  the  volume/  should 
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sorely  be,  ij^  tiU  wAcndr,— an  old  word  for  wUlhfgmext.  *  For 
thesonllest  piece,  for  the  poorest  gratuity,  he  is  coateut  to  becalied 
a  knave/    B. 

5ic.  For  that  he  has 

(As  much  as  in  him  lies)  from  time  to  time 

£nvy'd  against  the  people. 

'  Enwjfii  iffAast  the  jioip/f .]  i.  e.  braved  with  sigot  of  haired  to  the 
peo|»le.    Stecv. 

*  EnvyM  agamst  the  people/  *  Envy'd  against '  is  very  unmean- 
ktg,  i  think  it  must  have  been, mistaken  for  inveighed  against. 
The  tnuMcriber  was  deceived,  perhaps  by  the  sound.    B. 

Cor.  You  common  cry  of  curs  ^.  whose  breath  I  hate 
A3  feek  o*  the  rotten  feu?. 

Tmt  common  cry  nf  eurs  /]  Cry  here  signifies  a  troop  or  pack.     Mal. 

*  Te  common  cry  of  can,  die/  Cry  of  Cars,  must  surely  mean> 
jegefyers*    B.     .  . 

Cor.  Fortune's  blows, 

When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle  wotmded^  craves 

A  noble  cunning  : 

fortun^i  bhetty 

When  most  $truck  home^heing  gent h  w9uiuiedf  erava 

A  noble  cunning  J] 
This  is  the  uncient  and  authentic  reading.     The  modern  editors,  have, 
ihf  gentle  wownded,  silently  substituted  gentle  warded,  and  Dr.  Warbur* 
ton  has  explained  gently  bv  noblu.    It  is  good  to  be  sure  of  our  author^ 
words  before  we  so  to  explain  their  meaning. 

The  sense  is^  when  Fortune  strikes  her  hardest  blows,  to  be  wounded, 
and  yet  continue  calm>  requires  a  generous  policy.  He  calls  this  calmness 
tunning,  because  it  is  the  effect  of  reflection  and  philosophy.  Perhaps 
the  first  emotions  of  nature  are  nearly  uniform^  and  one  man  difiers 
from  another  in  the  power  of  endurance,  as  he  is  better  reguUited  by 
precq>t  and  instruction. 

Th^  bore  at  heroes,  but  they  felt  as  men,    John.  ' 

*  Fortune's  ^low8 

•   When  OHMt  struck  home,  being  gentle  wonhded,  $c/ 

This  passage,  us  now  printed,  is  obaeuie  :  and  appears  to  roe,  indeed, 

tobeconmpt.    I  lead  and  point,     . 

•  _     ^  Fortime'e  blows,. 

When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle,  the  wounded  braves: 
A  noble  cunning  !'  i.  e.  *  The  nmn  who  is  wounded  by  For- 


forgotten  that  if  fortune's  blow  is  ttrufft 
e,  it  cannot  be  caUed  gtntk,  or  as  we  should  rather  say,  alight. 
But  it  may  be  urged  perhaps  in  his  defence  that  he  has  spoken  of 
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tbe  '  dilroness^  of  the  wounded  pcnon.  Tbi%  howeiier,  he  has  miA 
wh3e  supposing  tbe  wound  to  be  gentk;  and  in  sncb  a  case  thft 
calm$iess  or  philosophy  wbich  might  be  shown  would  be  deserving  of 
little  praise.  To  explain  the  sentence  then  as  he  has  doue  is  n6t 
wily  to  dtpart  too  widely '  from  the  letter>  but  even  to  reeoneib 
m  cowtraiiction  in  Urms,  With  such  license,  the  business  of  a  oom- 
mentator  were  easy  indeed !    B. 

Fol.  You  had  inore  beard,  when  I  last  saw  you ;  bat 
your  favor  is  well  appeared  by  your  tongue. 

but  your  finw  tf  oe// appear'd  by  your  tongue.J    This  is  strange 

nonsense.    We  should  read  :  ^ 

' ts«pc// appeal'dy 

L  e.  brought  into  remembrance.    Wakb. 
I  shoum  read  : 

— — w  well  afiear'd. 
That  is,  ttrengthentd,  atteUeij  a  word  used  by  otn*  author. 

«  3fy  fi//c  ii  affear'd.*    Macbeth. 
To  repetd  may  be  to  bring  to  remembrance  but  appeal  has  another  mean- 
ing.   JonN. 

'  Appear'd'  is  m«dir  fatoww,  Aewn,  and  *  fevor'  is  faee.  Your 
faceii  nude  kMwn  by  ywr  tongme,  or,  I  know,  I  recollect  you  iy 
your  voice. 

;  This   passage  is  not»    in  my  opinion,  so  nonsensical  as   Dr. 
Warburton  yupposes  it  to  be.    B. 

Ccr.  My  birth-place  hatq  I,  and  my  lovers  upon 
This  enenrjy  town. — V\\  enter :  if  he  slay  mey 
He  does  fair  justice  ; 

'  *So  foUh  me  ;— — 

My  country  have  I  and  my  lovers  left ;  ^ 

Thit  enemyt  town  TH  enter  ;  if  he  shy  me,  &c.] 
He  who  reads  thts  would  think  that  he  was  reading  the  lines  of  Shaks- 
peare  :  except  that  Coriolanus,  being  already  in  the  town,  si^s,  he  mill 
esiter  it,    Yet  the  old  edition  cahibhs  it  tlius : 

■  *  '■  So  with  me:     ■' 

My  bifih^loce  have  I,  and  my  hrces  upon 

This  enemie  tomne :  I'll  enter  if  he  slay  me,  kt. 
The  intermediate  line  seems  to  be  lost,  in  wbich,  conformably  to  his  for- 
mer observations,  he  Vi^ySt  that  he  has  loftt  kit  birth^lmce,MiUl  his  hoes 
uponsL  petty  dispute,  and  is  tryine  his  chance  in  this  enemy  tttwn :  he  then 
cries,  turning  to  the  house  of  Aundius,  Ull  enter  if  he  sioy  me^ 

1  have  preserve  the  common  rea^ng,  because  it  is,  thougbftuhy, 
yet  intelligible,  and  the  original  passage,  Ibr  want  of  copies,  cannot  be 
restored.    Joqn. 

•  So  with  me* 
My  country  have  1  and  my  lovers  left  ; 

This  enemy's  town  Til  enter-^if  he  slay  me,  Skt.  * 
Perhaps  we  may  read  ; 

Hy  country  have  I,  and  my  lovers  lost : 

The  enemy's  town  Yvt  enter'di-if  he  slay  jse,  Jro**  B. 
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Cor.  For  if 

I  had  feared  death,  of  all  the  men  i  the  world 

I  would  have  Voided  thee  : 

'  'Voided  thee;'    I  io  not  like  this  contraction^     It  were  belter  (• 
read, 

'  rd  have  avoided  thee/     B. 

Cor.  Stop  those  mtdms 

Of  shame  seen  through  thy  country.     •     •    ' 

— • — maim% 

.  Of  shame. ]  -        _ 

That  is,  disgraceful  diminutions  of  territory*    Jobh. 


•*  maim» 


Of  shame.' 
The  sense  is  not,  as  Dr.  Johnson  supposes,  maims  of  shame.  Tlie 
construction   is,  heal,  (in  or  from  shame,)    the  woimds  of  thy 
country :  and  which  every  part  6f  it  exhibits.    We  must  print  the 
passage  thus : 

'  stop  those  ipaimSy 

Of  shame,  se6n  through  thy  country.  Speed  thee,  &c.'  B. 

jluf.  All  noble  Marcius.— Let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke^ 
And  scared  the  moon  with  splinters ! 

'  All  noble  Marcius'  should  be  printed.  All-noble,  compound 
word.    B. 

A/id  scar'd  the  moon,1    ToWo—tcarr^d.    Perhitps  rightly,  to  disdnguisb 
it  from  ica^ed  or  frightened  :>^yet  it  should  not  be  concealed  that  la   ' 
King  Richard  III.  we  meet : 

*  Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves/    Mil. 

*  Scar'd  the  moon'  is  bombastic  and  absurd.  We  must  read  the 
mone  (and  which  is  derived  from  the  French  monde)  i.  e.  the  world, 
all  men.    Chaucer  uses  the  word  in  precisely  the  same  sense. 

*  Amaze  the  welkin'  is  ivrong.     See  note,  Richard  111.    D. 

jiuf.  And  pouring  war 

Intp  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 

Like  a  bold  flood  o'er-beat. 

*  Like  a  bold  flood  o'er-beat.'  '  O'er-beat*  should  evidently,  be 
printed  oW-bear^t, ,  i.  e.  bear  it  down,  crush  it.  ~B. 

3  Sero.  He  will  mow  down  all  before  him,  and  leave  his 
passage  poird.  .1 

— hit  passage  polVd.']    That  is,  hared,  cleared,    John. 

<  Hia  passage  poliU  '  PoU'd'  for  cleared  is  a  harsh  and  disagree- 
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able  expression.  Beside,  he  had  already  said  that  he  would  mow 
doum  all  before  him.  1  tbinH  we  may  read  dotd,  (Dole  the  old  word 
for  grief t  sorrow).  He  will  mow  down  all  before  him,  and  such  a$ 
may  fiu  from  him  will  have  cause  to  grieve  at  hi$  eoming,       B. 

S  Serv.  Durst  not  (look  you,  sir)  shew  themselves  (as  we 
term  it)  his  friends,  whilst  he's  in  directitude. 

^— -  whilst  he's  in  directitude.]    I  suspect  the  author  wrote : 

whilst  he's  id  discretitude,  • 

A  made  word,  instead  of  discredit.  He  intended,  I  suppose,  to  put  an  un^ 
common  word  into  the  mouth  of  this  servant,  whicn  bad  some  resem- 
blance to  sense ;  but  could  hardly  have  meant  that  he  should  talk  abso- 
lute nonsense.    Mal. 

.  *  Whilst  he's  in  directitude/  I  do  not  see  but  that  directitude 
may  as  easily  pass  as  discretitude.  I  suppose  we  should  read, 
'while  he  is  iioMn*  directitude.'     B. 

.  1  Serv.  Let  me  have  war,  say  I ;  it  exceeds  peace,  as 
far  as  day  does  night ;  it's  sprightly,  waking,  audibly, 
and  full  of  vent. 

Full  oj  veni.'\    Full  of  rumor,  full  of  materials  fox, discourse,     JoHir.  ' 
'Full  of  vent.'     1  think  we  might  better  read,  'full  of  vanie\ 
(vanterie  fr.)  '  It  gives  us  something  to  brag  or  boast  of/    Or  wt 
-  may  write  *  fulkof  vaunt,'    B. 

Sic.  His  remedies  are  tame  i'  the  present  peace 
And  quietness  o'  the  people,  which  before 
Were  in  wild  hurry* 

His  remedies  are  tame  f  the  present  peace^    The  old  reading  is, 

His  remedies  are  tame,  the  present  peace. 
I  do  not  und  rstand  either  line,  but  iancy  it  should  be  read  thus  : 

. — neither  need  we  fear  him ; 

His  remedies  are  ta'eo,  the  present  peace 

And  quietness  d  the  people^ 

The  mcdoin^,  somewhat  harshly  expressed,  according  to  our  author's 
custom,  is  this  ;  We  need  not  fear  him,  the  proper  remedies  against  him 
are  taken,  by  restoring  peace  and  quietness.    John. 

*  His  remedies  are  tame/  I  do  not  understand  how  '  remedies 
can  be  said  to  be  *  tame  ;'  or  how  those  '  remedies'  were  '  before 
in  ,a  wild  hurry.'  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  poet  must  have  written 
romages :  a  word  which  occurs  in  others  of  his  dramas.  Hie 
romages  are  tame,  i.  e.  '  his  turbulent,  violent  practices  are  no 
longer  to  be  feared/    B. 

Mess.  Sbme  news  is  come, 
That  turns  their  c6untenances. 


-some  news  u  come, 


Thai  turns  their  couiUenances^l 
i.  e.  that  renders  -their  aspect  sour.    This  allusion  to  the  acescence  of 
milk  occurs  again  in  Timon  of  Athens: 
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*  Has  fHendship  soch  a  faint  and  «»%  bcart» 
It  tuna  in  less  tbao  two  nights  V   Jd At. 

I  cannot  tbink  that  tunu  has  in  this  place  siny  thing  to  do 
mur.    It  only  means  that  the  new9  had  tfftML  them-^that  thtg 
changed  caufiietumee  4m  it,    B. 

Men.  He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone, 
Than  violentest  contrariety. 

can  no-more  atone  J    To  atoney  in  the  active  sense,  is  to  reeoneUty 

and  is  so  used  by  our  author.  '  To  aione  here^  is,  in  the  neutral  sense,  to 
ecme  to  reeoncilUtiion.    To  alone  is  to  unite.    Jobn. 

'  Can  no  more  atone.'  This  is  harsh.  May  we  not  read  oitMO^t 
i.  e*  act  in  concert.    B. 

Com.  All  the  regions 
Do  smilingly  revolt ; 

*  All  the  regions/    *  Regions'  should  probably  be  legions-.    B. 

Do  smilingly  revolt ; ]    Smiiingfy  is  tlie  word  in  the  old  copy,  for 

irhich  seemingly  has  been  printed  in  late  editions. 

Torew^  tmUingfy  is  to  revolt  with  signs  of  pleasure,  or  with  njarks  of 
eonteoipt.    Stesv. 

*  Do  smilingly  revolt*  This  is  a  feeble  expmsion.  It  were 
better  to  read,  emitingly,  that  is»  infectiously.  We  now  6ay--«m'f- 
ten  by  dUeaee.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  revolt  was^lmost  genemj, 
that  the  infection  ran  through  all  the  legions.    B« 

Com.  But,  I  fear, 
Theyll  roar  him  in  again. 

TheyHl  roar  kim  i»  again. — <— ]  As  they  hooted  at  his  departure,  tfa^ 
will  roar  at  his  return ;  as  he  went  out  with  scoffs,  he  will  come  back 
with  lamentations.    John. 

'  They'll  roar  him  in  again/  If  we  admit  the  interpretation  of 
Johnson,  the  passage  will  be  found  particotarly  faulty  'in  its  con- 
strnction.  But  to  roar  is  not  in  this  place,  1  believe^  to  lament, 
'  They'll  roar  him  in  again/  is,  by  their  clamor  they  may  poeaibly 
bring  him  back  in  eeeming  amity.  Cominius  says  he  fears  the 
letum  of  Coriolanus^  because  he  is  of  ophiion  that  having  once  been 
banished,  it  is  impossible  that  the  haughty  consul  should  ever 
again  be  cordially  the  firiend  of  Rome.    B. 

Com.  You  are  goodly  things,  you  voices  ! 

'  You  voices.'  '  Voices,'  I  suppose,  should  be  Valsees*  HecaUs 
them  by  the  enemy's  name  in  cotttanpt ;  and  on  account  of  tfae^ 
tieatment  of  Cpriolanus.    B.  *  ' 

Auf.  But  he  htis  a  merit| 

To  choak  it  in  the  utterance* 


•*4 
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™  <i 


>Atf  Aof  a  wirii 


Tockoak  it  in  the  utter/anc€' 


He  has  a  meriiy  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  destroy  it  by  boasting  it. 

Jo&N. 

Dr.- Johnsoo  has  mistaken  the  sense.  R  is  not  the  relative  ta 
merits  but  to  defect: —one  of  those  defecti  in  Coriolanus,  .which 
Aufidius  bad  enumerated  a  little  before.  Whatever  defect  he  mag 
have  (says  Aufidiui),  he  ha$  a  merit  to  cffuntervail  it    B. 

jiuf.  One  fire  drives  out  one  fire ;  one  nail,  one  nail ; 
Right  s  by  right  fouler,  strengths  by  strength  do  fail. 

Right*i  bif  right  fouler, ] 

i.  e.  What. is  already  right,  and  is  received  ap  such,  becomes  less  clear 
when  supported  by  siiperounierary  proofs.  Such  appears  to  roe  to  be  the 
floeaoing  of  this  passage,  which  mav  be  apphed  with  too  nsucl*  justice  to 
many  otmyown  commebts  on  Shak«peare.    Steev. 

'  Right's  by  right  fouler;'  Excellently  well  observed  of  the  com- 
ments !  and  be  niust  be  indeed  a  glorious  Editor  who  feels  and 
acknowledges  that  his  labors  have  only  tended  to  render  his  author 
obscure.    B 

Cam.  He  reply 'd, 

It  was  a  bare  petition'  of  a  state, 
To  one  whom  they  had  piiniah'd. 

It  was  a  bare  De/i7*(;n,t— — ]  A  bare  pet u  ion,  I  believe,  means  oiWy  a 
mere  petltiim,  Coriolanvs  weighs  the  consequence  of  verbal  supplication 
against  that  of  actual  punishment.    Sieev. 

'  It  was  a  bare  petition/  '  Bare  *  should  unquestionabJy  be  hue. 
The  reply  is  then  pertinent :  suitable  to  the  character  of  Coriolanus. 
^  It  is  mean  and  abject  in  a  state  to  sue  to  the  inau  whom  sh^  b«l 
punished.' .  B. 

Mcn^  Good  faith,  I'll  prove  him, 

Speed  boW  it  will.     I  shall  ere  long  have  knowledge 

Of  my  .Success. 

'  1  shall  ere  long  Lave  knowledge.'    This  should  be  printed  they 
.  Arc.  i.  e.  the  senate  and  people*     Ay  was  possibly  written  in  mis- 
take for  ey :  which  latter  signilies  they,  as  the  former  does  /.     B« 

Com.  What  he  would  do. 

He  sent  in  writing  after  me  ;  what  he  w*ould  not, 
Bound  with  .an  oath,  to  yield  to  his  conditions  : 
$o  that  all  hope  is  vain ;      . 

Bound  with  an  oath  to  yttid  to  his, conditions ;]  This  is  apparently* witog. 
Sir  T.  iiunroef,  and  Dr.  Warbiirton  after  him,  read  : 

Bound  with  an  oath  not  to  yield  to  new  conditions. 
They  might  have  read  more  smoothh  :  * 

to  yie/d  np  new  conditions. 

SHAK.  tl.  '     L 
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Bui  the  whole  speech  is  in  confusion^  and  I  sutpcci  tomvtbiog  left  out. 

I  should  read : 

What  he  w&uld  do^ 
He  tent  in  writing  after  ;  what  he  would  ntit^ 
Bnund  with  an  oath.     To  yield  to  his  eonditiom. 

Here  is,  I  think,  a  chasnv.    The  speaker  s  purpose  seems  to  be  this : 

To  yieid  tp  his  conditions  is  ruin,  and  better  cannot  be  obtained,  so  thai 

all  hope  is  vain.    John. 

*  What  he  would  do'  &c.  .1  can  discover  nothing  fiiulty  io 
thesis  lines.  '  Coaiditions'  is  here  the  /or^viie^  [of  CorioiaQiisj  not 
the  terms  [of  Aufidius].     I  make  a  slight  transposition. 

'  What  he  would  do, 
What  he  would  not,  he  sent  in  writing  after  roe  : 
Bound  with  an  oath,  to  yield  to  his  conditions/ 
4     The  meaning  is—-'  His  fortunes  bad  brought  hiiu  into  alliaoce 
with  AuQdius ;  and  he  swore  to  abide  by,  to  be  (me  to  his  engage* 
nient.    B. 

Men.  For  I  have  ever  verify'd  my  friends, 

(Ot  whom  he's  chief)  with  all  the  size  that  verity 

Would  without  lapsing  suffer : 

For  I  have  ever  verified  my  friends, 

with  all  the  si»e  that  verity,  &c. 
Shakspeare's  mighty  talent  in  paiiiling  the  manners  Is  especially  re- 
nsarkable  in  this  place.  Meneuius  here,  and  Polonius  in  Hamlet^  have 
much  of  the  same  natural  character.  Tne  difference  is  only  accidental. 
The  one  was  a  senator  in  a  free  state ;  and  the  other,  a  courtier  and 
minister  to ^  king;  which  two  circumstances  afforded  matter  for  that 
inimitable  ridicule  thrown  over  the  character  of  Polonius.  For  the  rest, 
there  is  an  equal  complaisance  fbr  those  they  follow  ;  the  same  disposi- 
tion to  be  a  creatvre ;  the  same  love  of  prate ;  the  same  affectation  of 
wisdom,  a.  id  forwardness  to  be  in  business.  But  we  must  never  believa 
Shakspeare  could  make  eit|ier  of  them  say,  J  have  verified^my  friende  wUh 
all  the  size  of  verity ;  nay,  wiiat  is  more  extraordinary,  verified  them 
beyond  verity.    Without  doubt  He  wrote: 

"For  I  have  ever  narrified  my  friends : 
i.  e.  m'ade  their  encomioro.  This  too  agrees  with  the  foregoing  meta- 
phors of  600^,  ready  .and  constitutes  an  uniformity  amongst  them. 
From  whence  the  Oxford  editor  took  occasion  to  read  magnified:  which 
makes  the  absuj-dity  much  worse  than  he  found  it :  (or,  to  magn^  sig- 
*  niftes  to  exceed  the  truth ;  so  that  this  critic  makes  him  say,  he  magnHui 
his  friend  wiihin  the  size  of  verily ;  i.  e.  he  exceeded  truth,  even  while 
he  kept  within  it.    Warb. 

If  tne  commentator  had  given  any  example  of  the  word  narrify^  tha 
correction  would  haVe  been  not  only  received,  hot  applauded.^  Now, 
since  the  new  woiti  stands  without  authority,  we  must  try  what  sense 
the  old  one  will  afford.  To  verify^  is  to  establish  by  testimony.  One  may 
say  with  propriety,  he  brought  false  witnesses  to  verify  Ail  tUle.  Shaks- 
peare considered  the  word  with  his  usual  laxity,  as  importing  rather 
testimony  Chan  truths  and  only  meant  to  say,  1  bore  witness  to  my  friends 
with  alt  the  sise  that  verity  would  suffer. 

I  must  remark,  that  to  magnify  signifies  to  exaU  or  enlarge^  but  not 
'  necessarily  to  enlarge  beyond  the  truth.    Jouv. 
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'  Verified  fny  friends/    '  Verified  *  nniy  here  mcao  rnarlai,  or 
pariiculaHxed,  a  French  .<«ense.    B. 

1  fVaich.  You  have  pushed  out  of  your  gates  the  very 
defender  of  them,  and,  in  a  violent  popular  ignorance, 
given  your  enemy  your  shield,  think  to  front  his  reven- 
ges with  the  easy  groana  of  old  women,  the  virginal 
palms  of  your  daughters,  or  with  the  palsy 'd  interces- 
sion of  such. a  decayed  dotant. 

the  virginal  palms  of  your  daughters,]  By  virginal  pclms  may  ba 
indeed  understood  the  holding  up  the  hands  in  supplication.  Tnere* 
forp  I  have  altered  nothing.  But  as  this  sense  is  cold,  and  <  gives  us  ' 
even  a  ridiculous  idea ;  and  as  the  vamoM  of  the  several  intercessors 
seem  intended  to  be  here  representea,  I  suspect  Shakspe are  might  write 
potmet  or  pamesy  i.  e.  spooning  fits,  from  the  French  patmer  or pSmer,  I 
nave  frequently  uned  the  liberty  to  give  sense  to  an  unmeaning  passage, 
by  the  introducrion  of  a  French  worJ  of  the  same  sound,  wbicn  I  sap- 
pose  to  be  of  Shakspeare^s  own  coining.  And  I  am  certainly  to  be  iusti- 
ned  in  so  doing,  by  the  great  number  of  such  sorts  ot  words  to  be  foqnd 
in  the  common  text.  But  for  a  further  justification  of  this  liberty,  take  % 
the  following  instance;  where  all  must  agree,  that  the  common  ruulinff 
IS  corrupt  by  the  editors  inserting  an  Enslish  vtorA  they  understood 
instead  of  one  coined  by  Shakspeare  out  ofthe  French,  which  they  un« 
derstood  not.  It  is  in  his  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  where  be  is  speaking  of 
the  office  and  empire  of  Time^  and  the  efiects  it  produces  in  the 
world : 

'  Timers  flory  is'   ■  .    • 

TofiU  With  toorm-holei  stately  monumentiy 
To  feed  oblivion  woUh  decay  of  things  ; 

To  blot  old  books  and  alter  their  contents  ; 

To  pluck  the  quilln  frbm  ancient  ravens*  wings  ; 
To  drv  the  old  oak's  sapy  and  cherish  springs. 
The  two  last  words,  if  they  make  any  sense,  it  is  such  as  is  directly  con* 
irary  to  the  sentiments  here  advanced ;  which  is  concerning  the  decays, 
not  the  repairs  of  time.    The  poet  certainly  wroie: 

To  djry  the  old  oaJCs  sap^  and  tarish  springs. 
i.  e.  to  dry  up  springs   from  the  Frer.ch  tarir  or  tari*sement,  evarefacere, 
exsiccatio :  these  words  being  peculiarly  applied  to  springs  or  rivers. 

Wxaa. 
I  have  inserted  this  note,^  becaune  it  contain^  an  apology  for  many 
others.  It  is  not  denied  that  many  French  words  -were  mingled,  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  with  our  language,  which  have  since  been  ejected, 
and  that  any  which  are  knewn  to  have  been  then  in  use  may  be  proper* 
ly  recalled  when  they  will  help  the  sense.  But  when  a  word  is  to  be 
admitted,  the  first  question  should  be,  by  whom  was  it  ever  rieceived  } 
In  what  book  can  it  be  shown  ?. If  it  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  in 
use,  the  reasons  which  cap  justify  its  reception  must  be  stronger  than 
any  critic  will  often  have  to  bring.  ,£ven  in  this  certain  emendation,  • 
the  new  word  is  very  liable  to  contest.    I  should  read : 

^»    ■        <md  perish  swings. 
The  word  perish  is  commonly  neutrals  l)yt  in  conversation  is  often 
used  actively,  and  why  cut  in  the  works  of  a  writer  negligent  beyond  all   . 
others  of  grammatical  niceties  ?    Jons. 

*  The  virginal  palms  of  your  danghten.'    Mr.  Steevaoa  b  cither 
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•iitremely  ifOoraQt  or  extremely  difiagennoua.  Poimt,  b  ad- 
mitted as  a  noun  in  the  french  hinf  uage»  and  Is  to  be  found  in  every 
Dictionary.  I  think  it  highly  probable,  however,  that  the  Poet  may 
fatve  written  fiMibiur.  But  we  are  told  that '  the  attempt  to  intro* 
dtice  pasmes  instead  of  pahna  ridicules  itself/  This  reiiiark  from  to 
tasteless  a  critic  as  Mr.  Steevens,  though  tt  might  perhaps  he 
looked  (oTf  is  yet  scarcely  to  be  endured  with  patience.  The  elu- 
qidation  of  difficult  passages  (though  by  thi^way  there  is  nothio* 
Terv  diificult  in  the  present  instance)  can  only  be  effected  by  bola 
and  spirited  conjecture.  It  is  only  with  the*  assistance  of  such 
men  as  Warburton  that  Shakspeare  can  be  thoroughly  understood. 
Id  a  word,  th^  learned  Prelate  certainly  possessed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Poet's  geniusi  of  his  '  Celestial  fire/  and  must  there- 
tbre  rank,  as  I  have  before  observed,  among  the  foremost  of  his 
Critics  and  Commentators. 

'  A  perfect  judge  will' read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  sfnrit  that  its  author  writ.' 
'  With  respect  to  '  Uurish,*  it  may  possibly  have  been  eoiDtd  by 
Shakspeare ;  as  Warbarton  indeed  supposes  to  have  been  the  case 
with  many  other  words.     I  do  not,  however,  approve  of  the  ex* 
pression  toriah  tpringi  and  would  therefore  read : 

'  To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cheerUk  spririgs/ 
Cheerish  (which  comes  very  near  the  old  reading)  for  cheerimgt  in 
the  sense  of  refreMng.  It  is  the  olHce  of  tinie,  says  he — To  dry 
the  old  oak's  sap,  ahd  [also  to  dvy]  t^Jrtskiuf  iprimg^.  Shak- 
speare frequently  forms  the  participle  present  by  ish  instead  of  img. 
As  to  Dr.  Johnson,  it  appears  strange  to  me  that  he  should  have 
made  use  of  so,  very  flimsy  an  ar<;ument  as  that  which  b  h^re  exbi- 
bited— '  By  whom  is  it  received?  In  what  book  can  it  be  shown?* 
The  fact,  however,  is  (hat  Shakspeare  has  coined  -very  many  words^ 
as  Warburton  properly  and  frequently  ol^sorves.  Why  then  must 
a  word  (i  speak  not  of  '  tarish ')  which,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
context,  is  evidently  right,  be  cavilled  at  because  it  is  not  to  bt 
found  in  any  other  author?  a  striking  or  uncommon  expreasioii 
must  have  its  origin  with  a  man  of  abilities,  and  why  may  not  the 
introduction  of  it  be  ascribed  to  Shakspeare  1  nay/  is  it  not  much 
nore  probable  (being  striking)  that  it  should  Gon>e  from  him  than 
that  it  should  not?  A  like  remark  on  objections  made  to  mw  words, 
has  been  extorted  from  bm  iu  a  note  on  another  of  the  plays.    B. 

1  TVatch.  Do  you  hear  how  we  are  shent  for  keeping 
your  greatness  back  .^ 

—Aoa?  «pc  are  shent.]    Shent  \%  hnAi^htt6  dettruttion,    John. 
Shent  does  not  mean  brought  to  dettructwn'f  but  shamedf  di$^9^ 
mside  ashumed  of  himsei^.    Perct. 

'  Shent^'  in  this  place,  is  reproved^  blamed^    B. 

Cor.  The  noble  sister  of  Pubiiei>Ia»     •» 
Tli$  tiK>on  of  Roioe;  chaste  arthe  icicle 
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That's  curdled  "by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian*s  temple  :    - 

1%B  stable  iisfer  of  PybUcoia,]  Valeria,  methinks,  should  not  have 
been  brought  only  to  fill  up  the  procession  without  speaking.    John. 

'  The  noble  sister  of  Publicola/  The  editors  ini|;ht  have  remem*, 
bered  that  in  the  scene  in  which  Coriulauus  is  represented  as  re . 
turning  from  his  victory  before  Corioli,  Valeria  utters  not  a  word  of 
eoogmtuhtion.  She  is  a  woman  of  extreme  sensibilitv,  and  her  joy 
is  at  that  tfme,  as  ^her  grief  is  now,  too  considerable  for  language  to 
express.  She  must  on  both  occasion^  be  supposed  as  employing, 
not  persuasive  words : 

*'  But  more  persuasive  eighe : 
Mti^us  that  beg,  and  ehfuence  of  egee*    9« 

Cor.  Ay,  by  and  by ; 
But  we  will  drink  together ; 

«--— drink  together.']    Perhaps  we  should  read  think*    Fih. 

*  But  we  will  drink  together/  '  Drink  together/  is  certainly 
wrong;  and  lAtii^  together,  is  a  feeble  expression.  The  right 
word  perhaps  will  be  ewitJc,  i.  e.  tabor.  '  We  will  labor  together/ 
says  Coriolanusy  Mo  complete  this  business/  See  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra ;  '  Wink  and  die/  which  should  probably  bt  HOink  and 
die,  i.  er '  we  will  labor,  or  toil  hard,  and  then  die/  This  is  pro- 
per m  tbe  mouth  of  a  Soldier.    B. 

r 

Avf.  There  was  it  v — 

For  which  my  sinews  sh^ll  be  stretch'<i  upon  him. 

tor  which  fhy  iinewt  thall  he  stretch'd^-]  This  is  the  pomt  on  which  I 
will  attack  him  with  my  utmost  abilities.    Jobn. 

'  My  sinews  shall  be  stretch'd/  'Sinews'  for  strength:  hodify 
strength.  '  For  whicfa  my  sinews  shall  be  stretched  upon  bin/ 
i.  e*  *  For  which  my  strength  shall  b«  exerted  upon  him.'    B* 


/         ' 


ACT  I.    SCENE  11. 


Cos.  If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  OLssitis^ 
He  should  not  humour  me. 

It  I  were  Brutut  now^  and  kc  j»&e  Cfusiu$, 

Ue$houldnot  humour  me] 
This  is  a  reflectiou  on  Brutus's  ingratitude ;  which  concludes,  as  is  usual 
on  such  occasions,  in  an  encomium  on  his  own  better  conditioiM.  ffl 
were  Brului  (says  he)  and  Brutus^  Ccuiyt^  he  should  noi  cajole  me  as  I  do 
him.  To  humour  signifies  here  to  turn  and  wind  him,  by  infiaiiung  bis 
passions.    The  Oxford  editor  alters  the  last  line  to  ' 

Cduar  sfinuldnot  loveme. 
.What  he  means  by  it,  is  not  vrorth  inquiring.    Ware* 

The  meaning,  I  think,  is  this,  Cmsar  loves  Br^iue^  hut  \f  Brs^m  amd  I 
were  to  change  places^  his  Icroe  should  not  humour  me,  should  not  take  hold 
of  my  affection,  so  as  to  make  me  forget  my  principles.    Jonv. 

'He  should  not  humour  jne/  I  do  not  concurwith  the  editon 
in  their  interpretation.  '  H<c  should  not  humour  ine,*  must  oieao 
Ceeear  should  -not  humour. me.  It  surely  is  not  said  in.  reference 
to  Brutua.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  tbe  expres^on  ia  thii^ 
*'  necewe  me  by  apparently  falling  in  with  my  humour  or  inclina- 
tion.' Tlie  implied  sense  wHl  be,  the  better  to  coneeel  kii  evi 
designs.    B. 

Cos.  A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself,  or  me, 
In  personal  action ;  yet  prodigious  grown, 
And  fearful  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 

-^.prodigious  gromUf}    Prodigious  is  portentotis.    See  VoL  III,  p.  134 
Stkev. 
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*  Prodigious  grown/  '  Prodigious'  is  not  tb  be  cousidered  as 
merely  portentous;  it  has  a  farther,  a  more  extended  sen^e. 
Cas^ius  would  represent  Cttsar  as  a  prodigy  not  otily  physically* 
but  morally  or  politically  taken.     B. 

Bru.  But  'tis  a  common  proof, 

That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder,  * 

•— rofimiaji pro^J    Common  experiment.    John. 

Rather,  continually  teen  or  found.  The  substantive  for  the 
▼erb.     B.  ,  ,        - 

Cas.  It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should 

fear  ; 
Seeing  that  deatli,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come,  i^hen  it  will  come. 

—  — rfrirf A,  a  necetmry  end,  &c.]  This  is  a  sentence  derived  from  the 
stoical  doctrine  of  predebtiiuitiouy  and  is  therei'ore  improper  in  the  mouth 
of  Cafisar.    John. 

'  Seeing  that  death,  «  necessary  end,  ^c'  The  remark  of 
'  Johnson  is  really  extraordinary.  The  Poets  expression  savours  not 
of  the  stoical  doctrine  in  particular  :  the  principle  is  general,  for  * 
do  not  all  men  acknowledge  that  '  death  is  a  necessary  end  V  that 
death  is  emanative  of  the  Deity :  that  is  Jixed  and  known  as  \  an 
end,'  thongh  uncertain  as  to  mode  and  time  ;  '  \vill  come  when  it 
will  come/  The  tenets  of  the  porch  are  not  to,  be  censured  as  Ink- 
ing held  of  Ureversibfe  decrees.  The  followers  of  Zeno  are 
.chiefly  distiuguished  by  their  notion  in  respedt  to  the  neutrality  of 
external  tMnge,  so  as  to  be  free  from,  or  unmoved  by  passion.    B. 

Cas.  She  dreamt  to- night  she  saw  my  statue, 
Which,  like  a  fountain,  with  a  hundred  spouts, 
.  Did  run  pure  blood  ;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it. 
And  these  dues  she  apply  for  warnings,  and  portents, 
Atid  evils  imminent ; 

She  dreamt  to-nigfU  she  taw  tnj/  sfa^i/«,]  The  defect  of  the  metre  in  this 
•  line,  and  a  redunoant  syllable  in  another  a  little  lower,  show  that  this 
passage,  like  many  others,  has  sufllered  by  the  carelessness* of  the  trans- 
•riher.    Itpught,  perhaps,  to  be  regulated  thus; 

She  dreamt  to-ni^ht  she  saw  my  scaiue,  which, 

Dke  a  fountain  with  a  hundred  spouts,  did  run 

Pure  blood ;  and  many  lusty  Romans  came 

Smiling,  and  did  bathe  'their  hands  in't :  and  these 

Does  she  apply  for  warnings  and  portents 

Of  evils  imminent.    Mal. 

It  will  read  better  thus  : — 

She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statue,  which,  * 
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Lik^to  a  fooatain  with  a  fcundrtd  spovtf. 
Did  nm  pure  blood  ;  and  dihov  lusty  Romans 
Came  smilifigy  and  did  batiM  their  hands  in  it. 
These  she  applies^for  warning^,  and  portents 
Of  evils  imminent.     B. 
'  ^"' — "^ — 

Dec.  For  my  dear,  dear  lo?e 

To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this  ; 

iVml  reason  to  my  love  is  liable. 

Jfid  reaton^  &c.]  And  reason,- or  propriety  of  couduct  and  language^ 
is  subordinate  to  my  love.    Johh. 

Ratlier-^Reasoq  Jalh  •«  with  or  agru$,  to  what  my  love  has 
suggested.     B. 

■■^■*^^^»— 

Ant.  My  heart  laments,  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 

*  Teeth  of  Emulation.'  '  Emulation'  is  here  improperly  used  for 
envy.    Its  particular  meaning  is  rivalry  or  competitiom*    B. 

^^"^^^^^■^^ 

Cas*.  These  coucbings,  and  these  lo\\ly  courtesies^  . 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men  ;  " 

And  turn  pre-ordinance,  and  first  decree,  . 
Into  the  Inne  of  children. 

*  These  couching^.'    It  were  better  to  reacj,  crouckings.    B. 

Into  Mc  lane  o^  children. '\  I  do  not  well  understand  what  is  meant  Vj 
the  lane  of  children.  I  should  r^,  the  Uw  of  childrt^n.  Tiiat  is, 
change  pre-ordinance  and  decree  into  the  Uw  of  children  ;  into  such 
slight  determinations  as  every  start  of  will  would  alter.  Jjane  and  lawe 
in  some  manuscripts  are  not  easily  distinguished.    JonN. 

I  l>elieve  we  sliould  read  bane.  Bane  in  its  ordinary  acceptation 
is  hurtt  injury ;  and  by  a  licence  comuion  with  our  author,  it  may 
|K>ssibly  be  used  fyrpunishmeHt.  *  Ycu  beha/ve,  by  these  Ivw^comrt' 
eeiee,  and  arauehinge,  like  children,  and  ^  many  men  mgU^  ^ 
tempted  to  punish  you  as  such,*    B. 

Cas.  I  mean,  sweet  words, 

Low-crooked  curtsies  and  base  spaniel  fawning; 

*  Low-crooked.'  This  is  a  bad  campimnd.  We  may  point  thns, 
'  low,  crooked  curtsies.'    B. 

Cas.  I  do  know  but  one 

That  unassailable  holds  on  hb  rank^ 

Unshak'd  of  motion  :  - 

< 

holds  on  hit  rank.]  Perhaps,  hddt  on  his  race  ;  continues  bis  coutm. 

We  /:ommonly  say,  To  hold  a  rank,  and  Tu  hold  on  a  comtss  or  an^. 
Jotiv. 
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'  Holds  en*  here  means,  rmts  (W,  refir^  M ;  and  the  MK>rd)  ten- 
€M9aMlabl€9Lni\  nn$kaken,  sufficiently  prove  that  such  is  the  sense.  B. 

Bru.  To   you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark 

Antony: 
Our  arms,  in  strength  of  malice,  and  our  hearts, 
Of  brothers'  temper*  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kiod  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence. 

,   Our  arms  exempt  (rooi  malict:}  This  is  the  reading  ^^J  of  tha  modem 
editors,  yet  perhaps  the  true.reaniog.    The  old  copy  has  : 

Our  arms  io  strength  of  wativt.    John. 
The  old  reading  I  believe  to  have  been  what  the  author  design-d ;  and 
Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  given  a  sanction  to  the  altenition  of  his  pr^ 
decessors,  without  ronsidering  the  context. 

To  you  (8ays  Brutus)  our  iwords  have  lea/fen  pomti :  our  drms,  strong  im 
ike  deed  ^  malice  they  have  ju*t  performed,  and  our  heartt  united  like 
tkote  of  brothefsin  the  action,  are yei  open  to  receive  you  with  all  potsible 
affectum.     The  supposition    that  Bmtus  mf^nt,    their  hearti  were  of 
hralheri  temper  in  respect  of  Antony,  seems  to  have  misled  those  who ' 
have  commented  on  this  passage  before.    I  have  re(>laced  the  old  ready- 
ing.   Mr.  Pope  first  substituted  the  words  exempt  from,  in  its  place.    If 
alteratioYi  were  necessary,  it  wwild  be  easier  to  read : 
Our  arms  no  strength  of  malice^'-'^S  i  eev. 
Oite  of  the  phrases  in  this  passage,  which  Mr.  Steevens  has  so  happily 
explained,  occurs  again  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra :    • 

*'To  make  you  hrnthm  aqd  to  knit  your  hearts^ 

With  an  unslipping  knot.' 
Again,  ibid. 

*  The  heart  of  brothers  governs  in-our  love  V    Mal, 

*  Our  arms  in  strength  of  tnalice.'  Tfafs  explication  of  the  passage 
by  Mr.  Steevens,  and  which  Mr.  Malone  is  pleased  to  commeiul   as 
happy,  \  consider  as    particularly  oafortunate.    By  mtteuding  t6 
thexoutext  the  sense  is  found  to  be  dearly  that  of  exeppt/rom: 
not  that  the  word  exempt  should  be  permitted  to  remain ;  it  is  too . 
remold  both  in  sound  aiK^  appearance  from  the  old  reading.    I 
would  therefore  repose,  •  in$train*d'  [i  e.  unconstrained,  unurged]  " 
'  of  malice.'     AAd  this  is  according  to  the  original  declaration  of 
the    conspirators,    that    it    was   not  malice,    but  love  of  their 
country  which  incited  them  to  the  '  fearful  act.'  'StraitU  w  frequientlj 
employed  by  our  poets  for  camtraini.    The  lutin  privative  tii  is  ^ 
used  instead  of  the  Saxoa  im : '  of '  i^  Jl>y.    B. 

*Ant.  Thou  art  tlte  ruins  of  the  noblest  inanf 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times, 
Wx^e  to  the  hand  ttiat  shed  this  costly  blood ! 

'  Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood.'  '  Hand'  should 
be  hands^  as  there  were  several  conspirators  ;  which  Antony  well 
knew.    Though*  perfaapti  we  had  better  read  lend:  which  by  a 
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metonjm;*  commdn  with  poets,  will  stand  far  the  pmple.    B. 

j4nt.  O,  now  you  weep;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity  : 

Tk9  dint  of  pity]  is  the  iTRpression  of  t>ity. 
The  word  is  in  common  use  among  our  ancient  writers.    Stzz^.  ' 

Dint,  with  Shakspeare,  and  in^this.  place,  is  miher  force  or  power. 
is  undoubtedly  tffr^Aie  or  tfltprefssofi.     B. 


Jnt.  A  barren-spirited  fellow ;  one  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations ; 
Which,  out  of  use,  and  staled  by  other  men, 
Begin  his  fashion  :        .  .^       ' 

In  the  old  editions : 

A  barren-spirited  follow,  one  thatfoefU 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations^  &c.] 
Tis  bard  to  conceive,  why  he  should  be  call'd  a  harrenrspirHed  fellow 
that  could  feed  either  on  ot^ects  or  arts :  that  is,  as  I  presume,  form  bis 
ideas  and  judgmebt  upon  them :  stale  and  obsolete  imitatioMf  indeed, 
fixes  such  a  character.    .1  axn  persuaded,  to  make  the  poet  consonant  to 
himself,^ we'  must  read, as  I  have  restored  the  text : 
On  abject  orts- 


u  e.  on  the  scraps  and  fragments  of  things  reacted  and  despised  bj 
others,   Theob.  ' 

It  is  surely  easy  to  find  a  reason  why  that  devotee  to  pleasure  And  am- 
bition, Antony,  should  call  him  barren  spirited  who  could  be  content  to 
feed  his  mind  with  objects^  i.  e.  speculative  knowledge^  or  arts,  i.  e. 
mechanic  operotions,  I  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  brinjgin^  iMck 
the  old  reading  to  its  place,  though  Mr.  Theobald's  emendation  is  still 
leA:  before  the  reader.  Lepidus,  in  the  tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra^ 
is  represented  as  inquisitive  about  the  structures  of  Egypt,  and  that  too 
.  when  he  is-  almost  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  ^  AnU>uy,  as  »t  present, 
makes  a  jest  of  him,  and  returns  him  unintelligible  answers  to  very 
reasonable  questions. 

Objects^  however,  may  mean  things  objected  ox  thrown  out  to  him.  In 
this  sense  Shakspeare  uses  the  verb  to  object  ib  another  play,  where  I 
have  given  an  instance  of  its  being  employed  by  Chapman  on  the  same 
occasion.  A  man  who  can  avail  himself  ot  negiectea  hints  thrown  out 
by  others,  though  without  original  ideas  of  his  own,  is  uo  uncommon 
i  character.    €teev.  "^ 

♦  .  ^  • 

—  ■      ■      *  one  that  fteds 

Oq  objects,  arts  and  imitations.'    Theobald'^  '  orts'  naust  ba 

thrown  among  the  other  refsue  of  his  pen.    He  thought  because. 

the  word '  feeds'  is  made  use  of,  that  fragments  from  the  table 

^  were  necessarily  alluded  to,  without  considering^  that  the  apeecfo, 

even  if  so  wretched  an  allusion  were  admitted,  would  still  be  waot« 

[  ing  in  consistency  ;  since  Lepidus  might  as  easily  feed  on  arU  as  oa> 

imitaiioni:  the  latter  of  which  expressions  the  editor  has  left  in  the 
text.  '  Arts' then  is  unquestionably  the  poet's  word.  With  respect 
to  <  abjecf  the  commentator  is  right.     We  ninst  read,  *  abject  arts 
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and  imitations/  i.  e.  a  fellow  who  lives  by  the  practice  of  bate 
and  servile  artSf  ^c.  This  is  easy  ;  but  as  to  ^objects'  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  reconciled  to  it  by  any  forced  construction  whatever. 
Tlie  concluding  remark  of  Mr.  Steevens  respecting  the  '  no  uncom- 
mon character'  is  certainly  just.  The  Editor,  however,  was  pro- 
bably thinking  of  his  own  conduct  towards  Mr«  Capell;  a  *  coi»- 
punctious  visiting/  to  borrow -an  expression  from  the  poet    B, 
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Phil  His  captain's  heart, 

Which  in  tlie  scuffles  of  great  fights  liath  burst 

The  buckles  on  his  breast. 

The  mark  of  the  genitive  case  obscures  the  meaning.    And  this 
I  have  noted  in  other  |>assages  of  our  author.     B* 

Ant.  Let  Rome  in  Tyl)cr  melt !  and  the  wide  aich 
Of  tlie  rang'd  empire  fail ! 

and  the  wide  arch 

Of  the  rang'd  empire  fall  /— ] 
Taken  ri-om  the;  Kotnan  citstcim  of  raising  triumphai  arches  to  perpetuate 
their  victories.     Extremely  noble.     WAaa. 

I  am  xi  doubt  whether  Shakspeare  had  any  idea  but  of  a  tabric  standing 
on  pi  liars ;  the  later  editiuns  naving  all  printed  the  raiied  empire^  for 
the  ranged  empire,  as  it  was  first  given,    /obit. 

'  The  rang'd  empire.'  Do  this  editors  know  what  is  here  meant  by 
the  *  mng'd  empire'  ]  1  rather  believe  they  do  not.  Warburton  is 
riffht  witji  respect  to  the  *  wide  arch/  —But  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
of  an  arrtmged  empire,  an  empire  jmi  in  order,  that  Antony 
speaks:  for  this  were  scarcely  to  be  understoocl.  It  is  Ar  more 
probable  that  *  ranged'  is  put  for  rttnk'd,  t.  e,  hight  oj  great  mfer* 
tance.i   The  French  rang*,  anglicised.    B.    - 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  more  beloving,  than  belov'd. 
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Char.  I  had  rather*  beat  my  liver  with  drinking. 

J  had  rather  heat  my  Hver— — ]  To  know  wHy  the  Tady  is  so  avtrse 
from  heating  her  /iver,  it  must'  be  remembere(!;  that  a  heated  tiver  is 
supposed  to  make  a  pimpled- face.    John. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  mistaken,  I  believe,  in  supposing  that  the  tadj 
is  thinking  of  a  pimpled  face.  The  seat  of  love  was  by  ancient 
writers  supposed  to  t>e  in  the  liver.  The  soothsaver  says  to 
Charmian^  *  You  shall  be  more  beloving  than  belov'd.  If  that  ui 
the  case,  replies  she,  I  had  rather  heat  my  Uver  with  drinking  tbaa 
with  love.     B.  ' 

Eno,  We  cannot  call  her  wihds  and  waters,  sighs  and 
tears  ;  they  are  greater  storms  and  tempests  than  alma- 
nacks can  report ; 

We  eanfUft  call  her  wnndi  and^tMttertf  tighf  and  tears;]  X  beliove 
Shakspeare  wrote : 

'  We  cannot  call  her  sighs  and  tears,  winds  and  waters.     Mal. 

Mr.  Malone  is  wrong  io  proposing  fti>y  change.  *  Her  winds  an<f 
waters'  (that  is  her  sighs  and  tears),  says  Euobarbus, '  *  appear  to  be 
more  than  sighs  and  tears:  they  seem  storms,  and  tempests.^  Thi« 
sense  is  destroyed  by  tnmspoeitiou.    B. 

Eno.  Arfd,  indeed,  the  tears  live  in  an  onion,  ^that 
should  water  this  sorrow. 

^Atf  tean  live  in  an  onion^  &c.]    So  in  The  noMe  Soldier^  1034  :  *  So 

much  water  as  you  might  ^squeeze  out  of-  an  onkm  had  been  tears 
enough,  &€.'    Steev. 

So  much  water  as  yen  might  squecTfc,  S^r,  is  not,  I  think,  the 
precise  .auii  definite  meaning  of  the  tears  that  live  in  an  anion.  I 
conceive  the  sense  of  the  passage  to  be  this, — '  the  tears  should  be 
farced  tears  whicK  are  to  water  this  sorrow.'  That  is  to  say.  sucb 
tears  as  an  o^ion  is  apt  to  occasion.    B. 

jint.  ]^Iy  more  particular, 

And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my  goings 

Is  Fulvia's  death'. 


T-Afy  more  particular^ 


And  that  which  rnott- with  you  should  save  my  gmngj^' 

Is  Fulvia'i  death  ] 
Thus  all  the  more  muderu  editions  ;  the  first  and  second  folios  read  la/Jf : 
All  corruptefllv.  Antony  is  giving  several  re-dsons  toCfeopatra,  which 
make  his  departure  from  /Egypt  necessary ;  most  of  them,  reasons  of  state  j 
but  the  death  of  Fulvia,  his  wife,  was'a  pariicoilar  and  private  call  Cieo* 

gatra  is  jealous  of  Antony,  and  suspicious  that  he  is  seekinj;  colors  for 
is  going.  Antony  repHes  to  her  doubts,  with  the  reasons  that  obliged 
him  to  be  absent ibr a  time;  and  tells  her,  that  as  hts  wire  Pnli^ia  is 
.d«id,  and  sor  ^be  baa  do  rrml  to  be  jeakius  of,  tiiat  circumstanctk  t bsuld  he 
hia-bsst  ^l!««  and  «xuisei  and  li»va  tiie  gr^teat  weight  wilb  htog  Imv  hi* 
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going.    Who  does  not  see  now,  that  it  ought  to  be  read  : 

ihould  salve  my  going,    Tseob. 
Mr.  Upton  reads,  I  think  rightly  : 
"  -tafe  my  going.    John. 

'  And  that  which  most  with  you  should  saTe  my  going.'  The 
Hiodem  editors  have  altered  '  safe'  to  $ave.  This  latter  expreasioHf 
however,  is  wrong.  They  seem  qot  to  have  known  that  m/c  is 
wmchiofe^  i.  e.  grants  agree  to.  It  should  be  printed^  with  an 
elision.  Not  havin*^  this  mark  of  contraction,  it  would  seem  that 
neither  Upton  nor  Johnson  have  understood  the  word  rightly.     B. ' 

Cko.  Though  age  from  folly  could  not  give  me  freedomi 
It  does  from  -childishness  : — Can  Fulvia  die  ? 

Can  Fulvia  dief]     That  Fulvia  was    mortal,  Cleopatra  could 

have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  the  meaning  therefore  of  heic  question  seems 
to  be : — Will  there  ever  be  an  end  of  your  excMUt  f    As  qfien-  a$  you  vant 
to  leave  me,  will  not  tome  Fulria,  some  new  prtieit  he  found/or  yomr  (Upar^  . 
ture  f    She  has  already  said  that  though  age  could  not  eiempt  her  trom 
ibllies,  at  least  it  frees  ner  from  a  childish  k^lief  in  all  he  says.    Sts.ev.  . 

'  Can  Fulvia  die  V  The  meaning  evidently  is^^-^Vill  not  the 
memory  of  Fulvia  remain  ?  Can  she  ever  be  forgotten  by  youf 
This  is  said  with  a  kind  of  sneer.  The  Sifaia^  Sfc.  tu  Marceibu  em 
4>f  Virgil,  has,  how/ever,  suggested  the  expression.        B. 

Cleo.  O,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony, 
Anci  I  am  all  forgotten, 

O,  my  Mivion  i$  a  very  Antony, 

And  I  am  all  forgotten,] 
The  plain  meahing  is.  My  forgetfidneu  makee  me  forget  myself.  But  she 
expresses  it  by  c^^ngforgetfulnetM  Antony;  because  forgt^ulneu  had  for- 
got her,  as  Antony  had  done.' For  want  of  apprehending  this  quaintness  of 
expression,  the  Oxford  editor  is  forced  to  tell  us  news,  That  all  forgotten 
•can  old  way  of  speakings  for  aptlo  forget  every  thing.    Wakb. 

I  cannot  understand  the  learned  critic's  explanation.  It  i^ears'to  me, 
that  she  should  rather  hav«  said  : 

O  my  remembrance  is  a  very  Antony, 

And  I  am  all  forgotten.] 
It  was  her  memory,  not  her  oblivion,  that,  like  Antony,  was  forgettin{ 
and  deserting  her.    I  think  a  slight  change  will  restore  the  passage  The 
queen  having  something  to  say,   which  she  is  not  able,   or  would  not 
.  seem'  able  to  recollect,  cries  out : 

OiiMf  oblivion  ! — Tis  a  very  Antony, 
The  thought  of  which  I  was  in  quest  is  a  very  Antony,  is  ti'eacheious 
and  fugitive,  and  has  irrevocably  left  me : 

And  I  am  all  forgotten. 
If  this  reading  stand,  I  think. the  explanation  of  Hanmer  must  be 
received.    John. 

*sOh  I  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony  :  and  I  am  all  for^tten? 
With  the  present  reading,  no  Explication  can  be  satisfactory. 
*  Forgotten'  should  be  farlotten,  i.  e.  forlorn,  deaerted.  That  this 
is  the.  proper  word  will  be  readily  acknowledge  ifheo  it  isiemember* 
cd  that  Antony  is  merely  ieavbg  Cleopatra*  for.  a  time,  and  by 
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reusoD  of  his  sense  of  honor,  of  his  dotjr  as  a  soldier :  and  dmt  he 
had  almost  immediately  before  observeH  to  her — 

*  The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 
Our  services  awbife  :  but  my  full  heart 
Remains  in  use  with  you.' 

Cleopatra  then  may  certainly  complain  of  his  beio^;  about  to  leave  her ; 
but  she  as  certainly  could   have  nothing  to  aay  in  regard  to  hit 
f^getfulniss^  and  which  indeed  it-  would  be  absurd  to  charge  him 
with  when  his  constancy  had  not  beeo  tried.    I  read  : 

*  Oh  me  I  Oblivion  is»  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  all  forlottem' 

The  sense  of  the  passage  is  this—'  All  is  oblivious  with  me.  My 
memory  has  deserted  me  even  ad  Antony  is  preparing  to  do/  She 
calU  oblivion  '  a  very  Antony/  as  having  gained  a  power  over  her 
and  caused  her  distresses :  she  wanted  recoJlection  ;  she  was  unable 
to  make  herself  understood.     B. 

Cas.  You  may  see,  Lqpidus,  and  hencefortli  know, 
It  is  not  Ccesar  s  natural  vice  to  hate 
One  great  aimpetitor ; 

One  great  competitor ;— — J    Perhaps,  Our  great  competitor.    John. 

.'  *  One  great  competitor/  This  should  probably  be  *  ane  great 
<M>mpetitor/  anet.  e.  any.  Meaning  any  competitor.  Aotcvvrr  great* 
however  distinguished.     B.    ^ 

Cies.  Yet  must  Antony 

No  way  excuse  his  foils,  when  we  do  bear 

So  great  weiglit  in  his  lightness  :  '  -   ' 

No  w<ttf  escute  kis  foils,]  The  meaning  is  clear ;  but  is  there  any 
instance  of  this  word  being  used  in  the  s^iise  here  required,  by  Shaks* 
peare  or  any  other  writer  ? — ^The  old  ^copy  has  /oyles.  .  Our  author  I 
-believe  wrote,  <oi/f,  ford\erly  spelt  toyle$.    Mal.  ^ 

*  No  way  excuse  his  foils.' '  *  Fail*  for  fanlU  error^  failure 
through  neglect,  is  used  by  Shakspeare  in  other  of  his  plays  :  and 
this  is  the  word  I  would  prefer.     B. 

Cas.  It  haih  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state, 

That  he,  which  is,  was  wish'd,  until  lie  were  ; . 

And  the  ebb'd  uian,  neer  lov'd,  'till  ne er  worth  love, 

Comes  dear'd  by  being  lacked.     This  common  body^ 

Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream, 

Goes  to,  and  back,  lackying  the  varying  tide, 

To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

he,  which  u,  totu  wiiKdy  until  he  were  ; 
And  the  ebh*d  man,  ne*er  lov'd,  'till  n^er  worth  love, 

*  Comes  fear*d,  6y  being  lackd, -J 

Let  us  exapine  the  sense  of  this  in  plain  prose.    Th^  earlieU  histcriei  in- 
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•  J9tm  trt,  ikat  iM  mtn  m  tupreme  rammamd  mat  Miwayrwkk'dio  ^«ta  IM 
commandy  till  he  had  obtained  ii.  And  h^  wh<^  the  multitude  has  contentedly 
Been  in  a  tow  condition,  when  he  bef^int  to  be  wanted  by  them^  beeoines  to  he 
fear'd  by  them.  But  do  the  mulutude  fc^r  a  man  because  they  want 
him  ?    Certainly,  we  must  read  .  /        . 

Come$  dear*d,  by  being  lacked' 
i.  e.  endeared/  a  favourite  to  them.    Besides,  the  context  requires  this 
rending;   for  it  was  not  fear,  hut  love,  that  made  the  people  flock 
to  young  Pompey,  and  what  occasion'd  this  reflection.     So,  in  Oh 
riolanus: 

*  I  shall  he  M4.  when  I  am  lcck*d7    Warb. 

This  passage  has  been  happily  araend<^  by  Dr.  Warburton;  hut 

surely  there  js  something  yet  wanting.    What  is  the  meaning  of— 

^* ne'er  lov'd,  till  ne'er  worth*  love?*    I  nave  no  doubt  that  the  second 

m^er  was  inadvertently  repealed  at  the  press,  and  that  we  should  read — 

*  ne'er  lov'd,  till  Titrf  worth  love.'    Mal. 

*  He  which  is,  was  wished,  until  he  were,  &c/  This  emendafioH 
by  Dr.  Warburton  is  no  way  deservhig  of  praise  ;  he  has  evidently 
mistaken  the, sense.  *  Fear'dV  which  is  found  in  air  the  oM  copies, 
is'certainly  the  poet's  word.  This,  however,  the  learnt  critic  has 
changed  to  dear  ;  an  alteration  which  he  attempts  tajustify  by  the 
following  question..  '  Do  the  multitude  fear  a  man  because  they 
want  him  V  Certainly  not :  that  is  they  do  not  necessarily  fear 
him :  they  do  hot  fear  liini  by  reason  that  they  are  in  want  of  him. 
But  nothing  like  this  (though  Dr.  W.  has  so  considered  it)  b  to  be 
understood  of  the  passage ;  atmi  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  I  believe, 
that  there  may  be.  reasons,  political  reasons,  why  a  man  may  be 
wanted  and  yet  be  feared  at  the  same  time.  In  the  seccMid  line, 
indeed,  there  is  a  fault,  and  which  I  correct  as  follows  ; 

'  He  which  is,  was  wish'd  until  he  were ; 

And  the  ebb'd  roan,  worth  love,  (ne'er  lov'd  till  near) 

Comes  fear'd  by  being  lack'd/ 
fliu'  >^)uc^  observed,  1  explain  the  reading  thus :  '  The  ebb'd  man' 
tile  Doao  of  fallen  fortuues,  and  who  has  retired^  who  has  sheltered 
himself  from  the  turbulence  of  the  times^  though  deserving  of  loie^ 
is  never  lov'd  till  near*  That  is,  till  called  on  [bis^abilities  at  length 
acknowledged]  and .  approaching,  returning  to  his  country  to 
take  on  him^  a  conmiand.'  But,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  he  to  be 
feared  ?  Why  for  this  plain  reason,  that  having  been  long  neglect- 
ed, and  then  called  for  in  a  time  of  distress,  the  multitude  might 
very  naturally  suppose  him  to  be  influenced,  by  passions  like  their 
own.  They  are  therefore  supposed  to  fear,  to  be  apprehensive  that 
he  may  become,  from  finding  hims^f  lacked  by  them,  too  fissamiB|[ : 
and  this)  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  their  farmer  neglect  ^ 


We  should  at  tie  sauie  time  remember  that  no  part  of  the  passa]^ 
is  to  be  taken  in  a  consequential  sense :  or  as  being  said  in  reference 
to  Pompey.  It  is  merely  expressive  of  the  fidLleoe$s»  the  wavering 
disposition  of  the  people^    B.  .  *    ' 

Goes  tOf  and  back,  lashing  the  wying  tide,    '    ' 
To  rot  itself  with  motion.^  ' 
How  can  a  flag,  or  rush,  floatiogiipgn  a  stream,  and  that  has  no  motien 
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but  wbftt  the  fluctuation  of  the  water  gives  it,  be  said  to  lash  the  tidef  This 
is  making  a  scourge  of  a  weak  ineffective  thing,  and  giving  it  an  active 
violence  ipits  own  power.  All  the  old  editions  read  lacking.  'Tis  true. 
'  there  is  no  sense  in  that  reading ;  but  the  addition  of  a  single  letter  will 
not  only  give  us  good  seuse,  but  the  genuine  word  of  our  author  into  tiie 
bargain. 

Lacquing  the  vatying  tide, 
1.  e.  floating  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  variation  of  the  tide,  like 
a  page  or  uicquey^  at  his  master's  heels.    Theob. 

'  Goes  to  and  back,  lashing  the  varying  tide.'  Theobald's  read- 
^  ing  (hck^nf)  is  forced,  m>d  presents  a  ridiculous  Image.  Beside, 
the  signification  is  oot  that  tUeJlag  lashes  the  tide;  but  siiupiy  that 
the  tuie  lashes.  The  whole  matter  is,  that  the  article  is  out  of  its 
place :  read,  *  Goes  1o  and  back,  the  lashing  varying  tide.^  i.  e. 
'  Goes  to  and  fro'  [with] '  the  lashing,  varying  tide.'  This  mode  of 
expression  is  found  in  the  earlier  writers.  The  preposition  is  fr&- 
qnentiy  %0!tdersioad  by  them.    B. 

AleT.  So  he  nodded, 

And  soberR  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steeds 
;    Who  neigh  d  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have  spoke 
Wad  beastly  dumb*d  by  him. 

arm-gaunt  iteed,]  i.  e.  his  steed  worn  lean  and  thin  by  muck 
service  in  war.    Warb. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  his  preface  to  Beaumont  and  Fleftcher,  has  very  ela^* 
borately  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  an  arnngaunt  steed  is  a  steed  yvith 
lean  shiulden.    Arm  is  the  Teutonic  word  lor  want,  or  poverty,    Arm^ 

Ktiai  may  be  therefore  an  old  word,  signifying,  lean  for  want,  ill  fed. 
wards's  observation,  that  a  worn-out  horse  is  not  proper  for  Atlas  to 
BKHmt  in  batde,  is  impertinent ;  the  horse  here  mentioned  seems  to  be 
a  post*horse,  rather  than  a  war-horse.  Yet  as  arm-gaunt  seeihs  not  in- 
tended to  imply  any  defect,  it  perhaps  means,  a  horse  so  slender  that  a 
mil  might  clasp  him,  and  therefore  formed  for  expedition.    Johk. 

'  An  arm-gaunt  steed/  The  comhientators  have  puzzled 
themselTes  in  explication  of  an  expression,  which  after  all  it  it 
acarcely  possible  to  explain,  and  which  is  apparently  a  misprint. 
*  Arm-gannt  *  should,  1  thmk,  be  orm^eHt.  Gemt  b  Jine,  hand* 
iomely  clad.  '  An  arm-gent  st^ed'  will  therefore  mean,  a  war^ 
sieed,  gayhf  caparisoned  ;  and  such  as,  when  we  consider  the  si- 
tuation of  Antony,  we  may  .well  suppose  whuld  be  presented  him 
Id  mount.  That  a  fean,  or  ill-fed  norse  should  be  brought  to  him 
i§  highly  improbable :  beside,  the  very  circumstance  of  the  loud 
Bcighing  of  the  animal,  speaks  him  on  the  contrary  to  be  high-fed, 
ipirited,  and  proper  for  a  soldier  to  bestride. 

There  are  yet  two  other' readings,     i.  Arm-gaud  y^hich  comes 
the  letters  in  the  text ;  and  will  have  the  same  meaning  as 

i-gent :  and  2.  arm-wimstf  which  more  resembles  the  original  in 
asmnd*  Bui  this  latter  epithet,  I  do*  not  altogether  like :  it  is  ill 
compounded.  Yet  *  arm  vaunt  steed,'  may  well  enough  stand  for 
'  boastAil,"^  pampered  var-horse/    The  reader  will  take  his  choice. 

8fiAK.  IL  M 
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We  find  id  Richard  III.  and  whei^-speaking  of  the  war-bone 
^  Whose  high  and  boastful  neigh i tigs/ &c. 

Was  hecUly  dumb  6y  him,']  Mr.  Theobald  reads  dumb'dy  put  t9 
silence.  **  Alexasmeaiis,  (says  he)  the  horse  made,  such  a  neighing, 
that  if  he  had  sfK)ke  he  could  not  have  been  heard/'    JouN. 

*  Was  beastly  dumb  by  him.'  The  editors  have  suiely  luistaken 
tlie  meaning  of  the  lines.  That  Alexas  should  say  h^  was  tenj^/jf 
dnmVd  by  the  horse,  is  uncommonly  harsh:  «ind  of  heattbf 
dofUy  (as  eiven  by  Warburton)  we  may  observe  tb^  same.  *.  By  him' 
will  signify^  I  think,  standing  bjf  him  (the  horse):  tn  thepreteme 
of,     I  read, 

*  He  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have  said. 

Was  basely  dump  by  him/ 
'  What  I  said  and  wished  to  be  listened  to  was  vilefy  dumpish,  stand- 
ing by,  and  hearing  him/  In  better  language — *  what  I  had  to  say^ 
seemed  worthless:  it  was  i/ti//and  heavy  compared  with  his  high 
and  Kvely  sounds/  '  Dump/  in  Sbakspeare's  time,  had  not  the  lu- 
dicrous meaning  that  is  now  affixed  to  it :  formerly  and  in  the  Musi- 
cian's vocabulary,  a  slow  and  solemn  air  was  called  a  dmamp*    B. 

Cko.  My  sallad  days  ! 

When  I  was  green  in  judgment :  Bold  in  blood, 

To  say,  as  I  said  then  1 

My  saliad  dtiy$  ! 

When  J  was  green  in  judgmentf  cold  in  blood  / 

To  say,  as  I  said  then  ! 
This  puzzles  tne  late  editor,  Mr.  Theobald.  He  says :  ^*  Cleopfttra  may 
speak  very  naturally  here  with  contempt  of  her  judgment  at  that  period: 
but  how  truly  with  regard  to  the  coldness  of  her  bfood  may  admit  some 
question  \^  and.  then  employs  his  learning  to  prove,  that  at  tius  eoU 
season  of  her  blood,  she  had  seen  twenty  good  years.  But  Shakspeare't 
best  justification  is  restoring  his  own  sense,  which  is  done  merely  by  a 
different  pointing: 

My  sallad  dayt ; 
^  When  I  was  green  in  judgment.    Cold  tn  bloOd  ! 

To  say  as  I  said  then. 
Cold  in  blood f  is  an  upbraiding  expostulation  to  her  maid,    Those,  says. 
she,  were  my  sallad  days,  when  J  was  green  in  judgment ;  but  your  Mood  is 
OS  cold  as  my  judgment,  if  you  have  the  same  opinion  of  things  nom  as  1  had 
then,    Warb. 

I  would  prefer  hedhd  days.  What  ar^  sallad  days  t  Does  sailai 
give  any  particular  or  appropriate  idea  of  youth!  or  do  die  editoia 
lead  sallad,  because  Cleopatra  is  here  speaking  of  iier  green  judg« 
mentl  Green,  in  this  place,  however,  has  not  the  smallest  le^ 
ference  to  color,  it  certainly  meana  usuripe;'  and  do  we  say  of  ^Uad 
that  it  is  unripe?  The  trae  reading,  I  should  suppose,  is  haUad 
"day^,  i.  e.  Days  when  she  was  little  given  to  thought  or  refleetioiK 
We  now  say,  *  our  daociog  days,'  when  we  speak  of  the  earliest 
and  liveliest  part  of  ovr  life.    B.  ^ 

Pomp.  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  Aeir  throne,,  decays 
The  thing  ivc  sue  for.  ^  * 
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Men.  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves. 

Beg  often  our  own  haims,  which  the  wise  powers 

Deny  us  for  our  good :  so  find  we  profit, 

By  losing  of  >Qur  prayers. 

Whiles  we  are  titUon  to  their  throne,  decays 

The  thing  toe  tuefor.']    ~ 
This  nonsense  should  be  reaa  thus;  ^ 

Whilee  we  are  suitore  to  tkeir  throne,  jdelay^s 

The  thing  woe  sue  for. 
Menecrates  had  said,  The  godt  do  not  deny  that  which  thejf  delay*  Tha 
other  turns.bis  words  to  a  different  meaning,  and  replies^  Delajf  u  the 
very  thing  we  beg  of  them,  i.  e.  the  delay  of  our  enemies  m  makme  pre* 
paration  against  us :  which  he  explains  afterwards,  by  saying,  Mark 
Antony  was  tied  up  by  lust  in  £gypt;  C^ar  by  avarice  at  Rome;  and 
Lep^us  employed  in  keeping  well  with  both.    Wabb.  * .  ^ 

It  is  not  always  prudent  to  be  too  hasty  in  exclamation  ;  th^  readioc 
which  Dr.  Warburton  rejects  as  jfumeeme,  is  in  my  opinion  right ;  u 
delay  be  what  Uiey  sue  for,  they  have  it,  and  the  consolation  offered  ha* 
comes  superfluous.  The'meaning  is,  While  we  are  prayings  the  thing  for 
which  we  pray  is  losing  its  yalue.    John. 

'  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne,  decays 

The  thing  we  sue  for.' 
Warburton  is  wrong :  and  Johnson  while  he  retains  *  decays '  ia 
mistaken  iirthe  sense..  Pompey  does  not  say,  '  the  thing  for  which 
we  pray  is,  while  we  aire  praying,  losing  iti  value.'  He  adv%n« 
;:es  nothing  as  from  himself:  he  uses  not  the  expression  as  an  as- 
sertion, for  that  would  Ije  at  once  to  charge  tbe  '  great  Oods' 
with  injustice,  but  in  the  way  of  inquiry,  as  wishing  to  be  informed 
if  the  Heavens  were  likely  to  interfere  in  the  regulation  of  earthly 
afiiurs.    I  read : 

'  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throae,  decays 

The  thing  we  sue  for  r 
i.  e.  *  is  it  that  our  suit  will  necessarily  fail  through  the  delay  yoa 
apeak  of  T  This  I  believe  to  be  the  meaning  from  the  construction 
of  the  sentence,  the  order  of  the  words,  and  which,  with  the  other 
signification,  would  be  as  follows : 

*  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne,  the  thing 

Decays  we  sue  for/ 
But  -more  particularly  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  passage  as 
involving  in  it  a  question,  from  the  reply  of  Meias ;  and  which 
thus  becomes  pertinent  and  just.    B. 

Powp.  My  power's  a  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says,  it  will  come  to  the  full. 

.  In  old  editions,  « 

My  powers  are  ereteent,  and  my  huguring  hope  .'   \ 

Sayt  it  will  come  to  ih^  follA  '    ' 
What  does  the  relative  it  bejpns  to  r  It  cannot  in  eeme  relate  to  hcfe,  nor 
in  concord  to  powers.    The  poet  s  alhision  is  to  the  moon ;  and  Pompey 
woidd  say,  he  is  yei  but  a  half  moon,  or  ereecewA ;  but  his  hopea  tell 
him,  that  crescent  wi«.  come  to  a/iitf  orb.    T^soa. 
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'  My  power's  a  cTescent,  and  my  auguriog  hope 

Says  it  will  come  to  the  full.* 
Theobald's   moan'Struck  fancy  has  carried  him  iato  the  Cloudt. 
Seriously,  however,  the  word  crescent  has  put  him  on-a  wrong  i»- 
terpretatioo  of  the  passage.    There  b  no  sort  of  allusion  to  the' 
mooD.    '  Crescent/,  is  used  merely  in  the  sense  of  ^rifwing,  m- 
ereaiing.    We  must  read. 

My  power  is  Crescent,  ami  my  auguring  hope 

Says  it  will  come  to  the  full/ 
'  Come  to  the  full ''  is,  cofne  to  the  full  number:  the  number  which 
may  be  necessary  in  my  design.  Pompey  would  say — '  My  power, 
my  force  is  rapidly  increasing:  so  much  so,  that,  I  expect  my 
army  will  soon  be  complete.'  <  Full,'  is  a  common  military  terrn^ 
as  a  full  com|Miny,  regiment  &c.  Towards  the  close  of  this  scene 
Antony  as|^s :  *  what  is  his  (Pompey*s)  strength  V  to  which  Closer 
makes  answer — *  great,  and  increasing/    B. 

Pomp.  But  all  the  charms  of  love, 

Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan  lip !  • 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty. 

thy  wan  lip  I]  In  the  old  edition  it  is 

thy  wand  fy  ! 

Perbiaps,  for^iui  lip,  or  warm  lip,  says  Dr.  Johnson.  Wand^  if  it  stand, 
is  either  a  corruption  of  van,  the  adjective,  or  a  contraction  of  awiaw^ 
or  made  won,  a  participle.  Or  perhaps  waned  lip,  i.  e.  decreased,  like  the 
moon,  in  its  beauty* 

Yet  this  expression  of  Pompey's  perhaps,  after  all,  implies  a  wish  only, 
that  every  charm  of  love  may  confer  additional  softness  on  the  lips  di 
Cleopatra :  i.  e.  that  her  beauty  may  improve  to  the  niin  pf  her  lover; 
The  epithet  wan  might  have  been  added,  onlv  to  show  the  speaker's  pri- 
vate contempt  of  it.  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  lips  of  Africans  and 
Asiatics  are  paler  than  those  of  European  nauons.    Stbxv. 

*  Thy  wan  lip/  The  commaitators  here,  as  in  many  other  in- 
atances,  have  labored  to  explain  a  sMwmf,  a  particular  expfessMNi, 
without  attending  to  the  context.  It  ia  strangf;  that  they  slionM 
talk  of  the  waned  beauty  of  Cleopatra,  while  Poropey  m  ^peakiM 
of  her  says—'  all  the  charms  of  love '— *  Let  witchcraft  join  wiu 
beanty'  &c.  Johnson  who  saw  the  impropriety  of  *  wan  lip'  whca 
api^ied  to  the  Queen  of  Egypt  has  propoted /icmmI  or  SMrm.  This,  it 
is  true,  will  give  a  better  sense  than  the  original  reading  [*  wan'd,"! 
iNit  no  way  resembles  the  word.  *  Wan'd,'  I  am  persuaded,  sboold 
-  be  toan^  *  contracted  of  uHmtom,  The  f  with  the  elision,  wilt 
when  turned^  at  the  press  have  much  the  aj^pearaaoe  of  A:  and 
hence  the  mistake  in  succeeding  -  copies.  •  As  to  the  jE^nesa  of  the 
epithet  (wanton)  there  is  no  occasion  for  insisting  on  it  in  the  pre* 
sent  case.  The  figures,  known  among  Grammarians  by  the  names 
of  aphseresis,  syncope,  and  apocope,  weie  common  with  the  writeia 
of  Shakspeanfs  time.    B. 


pregjOfuit  they  should  square  betweea  themadives j 
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]  Thatity  fuarrel.    STJBtv. 


'  Square/  Square  cannot  well  mean  quarrel.  Instance  the  com* 
tton  expressions — *  This  shall  break  no  square/  'To  be  upon  square 
witn  one,'  i.  t.fnendt.  Perhaps  we  should  read  *  (iiutre*  contract- 
ed of  jtunrtl  on  account  of  the  metre.    B* 

^^^^^^^^^ 

Cas.  Yet,  if  you  there 

Did  practise  on  my  state,  your  being  in  iEgypt 

Might  be  my  question. 

— ^ti£s/ion.]    i.  e.  My  theme  or  subject  of  conversation.    Mal. 
'  Mr.  Malone  here  considers  question  in  a  much  too  limited  sense. 
M9  queiHom  must,  in  this  place,  mean  my  business*    This  is  a 
matter,  says  Csesar  (meaning  the  practismg  on  his  state),  that  I 
ihottld  partiadarfy  inquire  into.  .  B. 


Cag.  Your  \vife,  and  brother, 

Made  wars  upon  me ;  and  their  contestation 
Was  theme  for  you,  you  were  the  word  of  war. 

■  — MWr  contestation 
Wat  theam/or  yo«,  you  were  the  word  qf  warJj 
The  only  meaning  of 'this  can  be,  that  the  war,  which  Antony's  wife 
and  brother  made  upon  Qesar,  was  theam  for  Antony  too  to  make  war; 
or  was  the  occasion  why  he  did  make  war.  But  this  is  direcUv  con- 
trary to  the  context,  which  shows,  Antony  did  neither  encourage  them  to 
it,  nor  Second  them  in  it.    We  cannot  doubt  then,  but  the  poet  wrote : 

and  their  contestation 
Was  tbeam'd  for  you, 
u  e.  The  pretence  of  the  war  was  on  your  account,  they  took  tip  arms  in 
your  name,  and  you  were  made  the  theme  and  subject  of  their  insurrec- 
tion.   Warb. 

I  am  neither  satisfied  with  the  reading  nor  the  emendation;  <Aeam'</ is, 
I  think,  a  word  unauthorised,  and  very  harsh.    Perhaps  we  may  read : 

their  contestation 
Had  theme  from  you,  you  were  the  word  of  war. 
The  Jkpute  derived  its  subject  from  you.    It  may  be  corrected  by  mere 
transposition  : 

"their  contestation 
You  were  theme  tor,  you  were  thetoord-^    Johk. 

«  and  their  contestation 

Was  theme  for  you,  you  were  the  word  of  war.' 
I  find  myself  precisely  in  the  situation  of  Johnson :  neither  satisfied 
"With  the  present  reading,  nor  with  Warburton's  emendation.  It  ie 
observed  by  the  former,  that  the  passage  may  be  corrected  by 
transposition  only.  I  am  clearly  of  this  opinion,  though  not  con- 
tent with  what  lie  has  done,  llie  following  ammgement,  while  it 
gives  smoothness  to  the  diction,  may  possibly  be  thought  to  improve 
the  sense :  'yes  you,'  being  used  emphatically. 

' -And  tiieir  contestation 

For  you :  yes  you,  the  theme,  the  word  of  war/ 
I  have  made  no  other  change  than  that  of  yes  for  wasi    It  is  sees 
that  the  mistake  would  be  easy  either  by  asws  0!  the  jM»ortbe 
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type :  nay  it  might  even  be  made  by  the  ear,  since  yes,  in  the 
dialect  of  many  of  our  provincei  is  yM.    B. 

Ant  As  for  my  wife, 

I  would  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another : 

Ai  for  my  wife, 

I  with  you  had  her  spirit  in  tuch  another :] 
In  such  another !  In  what  other  ?  Surely  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  we 
ought  to  read : 

I  wish  you  had  her  spirit ;  e*en  such  another.    Mal. 

* As  ior  my  wife, 

I  would  you  had  her  spvit  in  such  another/ 
Mr.  Malone's  exclamatory  question  is  exceedingly  strange.  '  What 
other?*  whv  such  another  wife  as  Fulvia.  Antony  wishes  that 
Cttsar  could  boast  ot  a  woman  who  possessed  a  spirit  like  to  that 
of  his.  (Antony's)  wife.  Nothing  surely  can .  be  plainer,  more 
easily  understood*    B.    ~ .   . 

Ant.  Yon  wrong  this  presence,  therefore  speak  no  more. 
Em.  Go  to  then ;  your  considjsrate  stone. 

^-^ottT  conaderaie  stone.!  This  line  is  passed  hy  all  the  editors*  as  if 
thev  understood  it,  and  beneved  it  universally  intelligible.  I  cannot 
find  in  it  any  very  obvious,  and  hardly  any  possible  meaning.  I  wouM 
therefore  read ! 

Go  to  then,  you  considerate  ones. 
You  who  dislike  my  frankness  and  temeri^  of  speech,  and  are  so  anui' 
derate  and  discreet^  go  to,  do  your  own  busmess.    John. 

I  believe,  Go  ta  then,  your  considerate  stone,  means  only  this :  Jf  I 
-.mutt  be  chidden,  hencrforward  I  will  be  mute  as  a  marble  ttaiue,  wkkk 
seems  to  think,  thoufh  it  c<in  say  nothing. 

Mr.  Toilet  explains  the  passage  in  question,  thus :  "  I  will  henceforth 
seem  senseless  as  a  stone,  however  I  may  observe  and  consider  your 
words  and  actions."    Steev. 

To  seem  to  think  though  it  can  say  nothing,  is  not  peculiar  to  a 
marble  Statue.  *  Considerate  stone,'  however,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
serves, is  certainly  without  meaning.  I  am  persuadetl  that  it  is  a 
misprint,  and  that  we  should  read .  Go  to  then ;  yosar  eotrfederate'^ 
tone ;  i.  e.  Go  to  then  ;  as  your  confederate  would  say.  By  which 
words,  Enobarbus  seems  to  reprove  Antony  for  his  mildness,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  throw  out  an  insinuation  that  Caesar  is  some- 
what too  assuming  in  his  manner.  It  is  seen  how  easily  a  transcri* 
ber  or  Printer  might  make  considerate  of  confederate,  joioiog  at 
the  same  time  the  genitive  s  to  tone,    B. 

CiBs.  If  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 
Were*  well  deserved  of  rashness. 

nour  reproof 

Were  well  deserv  d    •  

In  the  old  edition : 


onr  proof 


Were  meUdewrv'^^^^ 
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Which  Mr.  Theobald,  with  his  usuAl  triumph,  changes  to  approof^  which 
he  explains,  allowance,    John.  ' 

I  think  *  opproef  is  right.  Approof,  with  the  writers  of  Shaks- 
peare's  tioie^  is  eommendatiim.  Your  commendation  of  Oclavia 
(says  Cassar)  would,  if  Cleopatra  heard  you,  be  construed  into  folly: 
radmess  here  is  foliy,     B. 

Eno.  Hct  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes, 
And  made  their  bends  adornings  :  at  the. helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers  ;  the  silken  tackles  ' 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands, 
That  yarely  frame  the  office.     From,  the  barge  .     • 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs. 

And  made  their  bends  adornings  :«— — ]  Tl)is  is  sense*  indeed,  and  may 
be  understood  thus ;  her  maids  bowed  with'  so  good  an  air,  that  it  added 
new  graces  to  them.  .  But  this  is  not  what  ShaKspeare  would  say :  Cleo- 
patra, in  this  famous  scene,  personated  Venus  just  rising  from  the 
waves :  at  which  time  the  Mvtnologists  tell  us,  the  Seardeidessurrbund* 
ed  the  goddess  to  adore^  and  pay  her  homage.  Agreeably  to  this  ^ble, 
Cleopatra  had  dressed  her -maid;),  the  poet  tells  us,  like  Nereids.  To 
make  the  whole  therefore  couformable  to  the  story  represented,  we  may 
be  assur^,  Shakspeare  wrote : 

And  made  their  bends  adorings. 

They  did  her  observance  in  the  posture  of  adoration^  as  if  she  had 
been  Venus.    W  a  r  b. 

That  Cleopatra' personated  Venus,  we  know;  but  that  Shakspeare  was 
acc^uainted  with  the  circumstance  of  homage  being  paid  her  by  the 
Deities  of  the  sea,  is  by  no  means  as  certain.  The  old  term  will  proba- 
bly appear  the  more  elesaht  of  the  two  to  modern  readers,  who  have 
heard  so  much  about  the  line  of  beauty,    Steev. 

'  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 

So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i*  the  eyes,  . 

And  made  their  bends  adornings/ 
That  Warburton's  change  of  '  adornings '  to  adoringi  is  particu- 
larly happy  will  be  acknowledged,  I  believe,  by  envy  herself  except 
when  appearing  in  the  person  of  Mr.  S. — a  gentleman  who  sneers  at 
our  Poet  too  as  though  he  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  ancient 
mythology.  The  contrary,  however,  is  fact,  as.  we  disbover  by 
many  instances  in  his  plays*  But  though  the  emendation  of  the 
learned  Prelate  as  &r  as  it  respects  the  word  *  adoringB '  is  right, 
the  passage  is  otherwise  extremely  corrupt.  What  can  we  possibly 
understand  by  *  'tended  her  i'  the  eyes.'  It  is  evident  that 
several  of  the  words  are  misplaced,  and  that  the  punctuation  i» 
wrottg.  Let  as  try  if  a  clearer  meaning  may  not  be  extracted  from 
the  lines  by  a  different  arrangement,  and  by  altering  *  bends '  to 
ttndi,  i.  e.  tendances,,  reaptclful  attentions :  « i'  th^  eyes '  is  tn  the 
ejfei  of  the  people. 

'  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
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• 

So  many  mermaids^  tendiMi  her:  and  oiade 

Their  tekids,  i*  th^  eyes^  adoriogs/ 
*  Her  genlkwomeD  (says  "Enobarbus)  tended  her:  and  such  were 
their  tendances ;  so  huiable  were  they  in  their  duties  that*  they 
seemed,  to  the  people,  to  adore*  to  do  her  homage/ 

If  it  be  (objected,  in  regard  to  the  word  *-iemdM'  that  no  ejeempU 
can  be  produced  of  it  as  a  substantive,  I  shall  only  indulge  myself 
in  a  smile.  He,  however,  who  coOld  make  such  objection,/  is  cer- 
tainly unfit  to  he  the  elucichitor  of  Shakspeare.     B. 

*  From  the  barge 

A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense/ 
An  *invUihie  perfume'  I  do  not  well  understand.    May  we  not 
read  ? — '  an  invincible  perfume.'    Invincible  (though  improperly) 
for  prevailing,  powerful,  strong,    B. 

3Iec.  If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  can  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
A  blessed  lottery  to  him. 

'  — Ortot)*a  if 

A  blessed  lottery  lo  him] 
Dr.  Warburtxm  says,  the  poet  wrote  aUottery  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  fat 
this  assertion. 
So,  in  Stanyhurst^s  translation  of  Virgil^  1582  : 

*^  By  this  hap  escaping  the  filth  of  lottarye  carnal.'' 
Again,  in  the  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

**  — fainting  under 

Fortune's  false  lottery  J*    SiEav. 

*  Octavia  is 

^  A  blessed  lott^ery  to  him.' 
For  *  lottery  '  Dr.  Warburton  reads  aliotUry*  In  this  latter  expres- 
sion, (though  I  do  np,t  think  it  right)  there  is  sense.  In  the  fonner 
there  is  scarcely  any :  or  at  the  best  it  gives  a  ludicrous  and  imper* 
feet  idea,  since  from  the  words  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  speech  a 
compliment  is  evidently  intended  to  be  passed  on  the  Lady.  Wo- 
man, it  is  true,  is  vulgarly  said  to  be  a  riddle ;  and  that  she  is 
likewise  '  a  lottery  '  the  ungallant,  perhaps,  will  be  ready  enongh 
to  admit  But  in  whatever  way  we  may  consider  the  passage,  *  a 
Messed  lottery,'  is  very  harsh.  Had  he  spoken  of  her  as  a  Uessei 
priwe,  it  might  bave  been  undentood.  I  pat,  however,  m  totally 
different  constructjon  on  the  lipes,  substituting  Voiarjf  in  the  place 
of  .'lottery/    Read, 

'  If  beau^,  wisdom,  modesty,  can  settle 

The  heart  of  Antony,  he  is  aye  bieased: 

Octavia  votary  to  bini.' 
'  Octavia  has  so  much  beauty,  wisdom  and  modesty,  that  Aalon^# 
if  his  heart  can  possibly  be  fixed,  must  be  ever  happy  itt  her,  m 
the  woman  who  thus  is  desHtied  to  him/ 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Faf«ry  isnot  here  used  aecovding  to  its 
precise  and  definite  meaning ;  but  as  every  one  who  is  boond  by 
a  religious  vow  is  still  called  a  9$imy,  wketiierthat  vow  be  voiun- 
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tarily  or  compuliorily  takeii»  the  epif h«t  may  vtrj  wdl  be  ap|died 
to  Octavia,  iemnted  as  she  is  to  Antooy  by  Csosar. 

As  to  the  iastauces  of  lattertf^  from  the  Spanish  Tragedy  and  the 
Hottest  Man's  Fortune,  the  woid  has  in  both  its  proper  and  usoal 
signification^  and  consequently  in  no  sort  illustrates  the  present 
expression :  and  as  to  the  line  from  Stanyhurst  it  is  still  more  foreiaii 
to  the  purpose,  nay  absolutely  ridieulous — for  what,  I  would  aw, 
is  a  CoTfUN  lottery  1  '  Lottarye '  should  be  iMhrny  (a  second  t 
being  used  at  the  press  in  mistake  for  A,)  i.  e.  O/rnai  dbimdtuAiamt. 
The  sense  is  evident.    B. 

Cko.  Ram  thoii  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears, 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 

Ram  thou  thyfruMfl  tiding^—]  Shakspeare  probably  wrote,  (as  SirT. 
Hanmer  observes)  iui«Jt  thou  &c.  Rain  agrees  better  with  the  epithets 
Jruit/ul  and  barren.    Stbev. 

Perhaps  we  should  read,  Crsnn  thoUf  &c»  Shakspeare  writes  in 
another  place ; 

*  You  cram  these  news  into  mine  ear  against 

The  stomach  of  my  sense.' 
Hanmer's  emendation,  however,  is  certainly  deserving  of  notice.  B. 

Cleo.  Dj  that  his  fault  should  make  a  knave  of  thee, 
Thou  art  not  what  thouVt  sure  of! — Get  thee  hence : 

Thou  art  niA  what  thou*rt  iure  of  I — ]  For  thisi .  which  is  not  easily  un* 
derstood.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  has  given : 

That  8ay*8t  but  what  thou^rt  sure  off 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  change,  which,  though  it  affords  sense,  ex* 
hibits  little  spirit    I  fancy  the  Tiue  consists  only  of  abrupt  starts. 

O  thai  this  fault  should  make  a  knave  of  thee^ 

Thou  art — not  what  ?— Thou'rt  sure  on*t.    Get  thee  heuce : 
That  Mi  fault  should  make  a  knave  of  thee  thAt  or^— but  what  shaU  J  say 
thou  art  not  f  Thou  art  then  sure  of  this  marriage.    Get  thee  hence. 
Dr.  Warburten  has  received  Sir.  T.  Hanmer's  emendation.    John. 
In  Measure  for  Measure,  act  II.  sc.  ii.  is  a  passage  so  much  resembling 
this,  that  I  cannot  help  pointing  it  out  for  the  use  of  some  future  com* 
mentatnr,  though  I  am  iinabte  to  apply  it  with  success  to  the  very  diffi* 
cult  line  before  us : 

**  Drest  in  a  tittle  brief  authority. 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he*s  nw$t  assured. 

Ills  glassy  essence.''    Steev. 

*  Thou  ait  not  what  thou'rt  sura  of.'  The  line  as  it  now  standa 
cannot  possibly  be  understood.  By  the  change  of  a  word,  and 
with  the  aid  of  transposition  we  may  elicit  a  meaning. 

'  O  that  his  fault  should  make  akoave  of  thee. 

That  thwart  not  what  thou  art  sure  of.' 
'  Thou  dost  not  deceive  me :  thou  dost  not  practise  on  me  by  cross 
or  Mse  representation  ['  thwart  not'].  No — openly  and  honatfy 
thon  declarest  the  truth,  and  yet  I  cannot  but  consider  thee  as  a 
knave,  through  Antony's  transgression,'  This  is,  surel  v,  the  sense 
of  the  passage.  Thom'ri  and  tkmmt  are  so  much  alike  in  sound 
that  the  nnstake  might  well  be  made  by  the  transcriber. 
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^  •  ■  - 

With  respect  ta  the  line  from  Measure  for  Measure,  it  is  no  way 
III  paini.  *  Most  ignorant  &c.'  is  expressive  of  the  conceit  which 
»  found  in  Man»  notwithstanding  bis  intetkehuU  weakness :  Mao 
U'bo  is  ever  presuming,  ever  vauntAil  of  the  powers  of  his  mind ; 
yet  ever  manifesting  his  ignorance.  See  note  on  the  passage,  Mea> 
snre  for  Measure,  Act  2.    B.   - 

Cleo.  Go  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexas ;  bid  hinf 
Report  the  feature  of  Octavia,  her  years, 
Her  inclination. 

— -^ke  feature  of  Octavia.]  By  feature  seems  to  be  meant  the  cast 
and  make  of  her  face.  Feature,  hotrever,  anciently  appears  to  bavs 
signified  beauty  in  general    Stkev. 

*  The  feature  of  Octavia.'  Feature^  #ith  the  earlier  writers,  is 
not  at  all  times  lineament  of  the  vtsage.  It  frequently  signifies 
make  or  tkape  in  gencrvA—Jaiture-^Cform)  old  French,  "nb  is 
particularly  seen  in  a  line  of  Spenser: 

'  Which  the  fair  feature  of  her  limbs  -did  hide.'    6. 

Eno.  Then  the  boy  shall  sing ; 

The  holding  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud. 
As  his  strong  sides. can  volly. 

In  old  editions : 

The  holding  every  man  thall  beat,— ] 

The  company  were  to  join.in  the  burden,  which  the  poet  styles,  the  Hold- 
ifig.  But  how  were  tbey  to  beat  this  with  their  sides  ?  I  am  persuaded, 
the  poet  wrote : 

The  holding  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volly. 
The  breaat  smd  sides  are  immediately  concerned  in  straining  to  sing  as 
loud  and  forcibly  as  a  man  can.    Theob. 

The  holding  every  man  shall  beat, ]  Every  man  shall  accompany  the 

chorus  by  drumming  on  his  sides,  in  token  of  concurrence  and  applause. 
John. 

*  '  The  holding/  Szc.  Mr.  Theobald  is  of  opinion  that  to  '  beat 
the  burden  of  a  song  with  their  sides/  is  an  expression  not  very  ea- 
sily understood,  and  he  has,  not  improperly^  changed  ^beat'io 
heir,  Shakspeare,  however,  may  have  written  *  peat'  (repeat) — 
*  every  man  shall  repeat  the  burden  with  all  his  power  of  lungs.' 
As  to  Johnson's  interpretation,  it-is  absurd.  Beside,  were  we  even 
lo  admit  his  coneeit,  what  is  to  be  dona  with  the  word  '  talfy  T-^lt 
cannot  be  used  in  speaking  of  irumnUng,    B. 

Eno.        ComCf  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
JPlumpy  BacchnSy  fXvith  pink  eyne : 

— with  pink  eyne  : — ]  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  DtctioHuryf  says  a  pink  eye 
is  a  small  eye,  and  auotes  this  passage  for  his  authority.  Fink  eyne, 
however,  may  be  red  eyes :  eyes  ijoiiamed  with  dritiking,  are  very  well 
appropriated  to  Bacchus. 

"  — such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes."    Steev. 

'  Ptnil:  eyne!  in  this  place^  I  believe,  are  neither  muM  egti  nor 
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red  eye«,  but  twmUing  ejes ;  and  such  as  are  usually  obfterfed  id 
drunkeii  persons.     Te  pink^  is  to  wiak  villi  the  eyes.    '  He  as 

3ttite  pinky,'  for  *  he  is  quite  fuddUd,  is  now  made  use  of  in  or* 
iosUry  conversation.     B. 

Efio.  They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  l^eetle. 

They  are  hi$  shards,  and  he  their  beetle. — ]  i.  e.  They  are  the  tvifi^i    ^ 
that  raise  this  Ae<rry  lumpitfi  intect  from  the  ground.    Steev. 

*  They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle.'  Mr*  Steevens's  hUet^ 
prttaticm  I  do  .not  in  the  least  understand.*  *  Sliards,'  are  broken 
pieces  of  earthen  ware,  and  which  serve  as  shelter  to  the  Beetle,^ail 
insect  prcverbiaify  blind.  Enobarbus  would  here  insinuate,  not 
only  that  Lepidus  is  blind  to  the  designs  of  Csesar  and  Antony, 
but  that  he  is  indolent,  indifferent  to  state  aflairs,  and  that  he 
covers  himself  from  censure,  from  all  possible  injury,  by  allowing 
liis  colleague  to  be  the  proroiqent  character  on  every  occasion : — and 
this  is  accoi'ding  to  the  account  before  given  of  Lepidus  by  Anioay 
— '  a  barren  spirited  fellow.'    B. 

jint.  You  abali  not  find, 

Thought  you  be  therein  curious,  the  least  cause 

For  what  you  seem  to  fear: 

therein  curious,]  i.  e.  scrupulous. 

'  Therein  curious.'  I  should  rather  suppose  '  Curious '  to  si^« 
iiify  inquititive,  diligeni  to  pry  into.  Antony  would  say  that  bis 
conduct  will  be  such  as  to  bear  the  nicest  examination.    B. 

9 

Eno.  What  willingly  he  did  confound,  he  wail\i : 
Believe  it,  *till  I  weep  too. 

Believe  it,  'till  I  weep  too.]  I  have  ventured  to  alter  the  tense  of  the 
verb  here,  against  the  authority  of  all  the  copies.  There  was  no  sense 
in  it,  I  think,  as  it  stood  before.    Theob. 

I  am  afraid  there  was  better ^ense  in  this  passage  as  it  stood  before^ 
than  Mr.  Theobald's  alteration  will  afford  us.  Believe  it,  (says  Enobarbus) 
thaf  Antony  did  to,  i.  e.  that  he  wept  over  tuch  an  event,  till  yom  $ee  me 
weeping  on  the  tame  occoiian,  when  I  thall  he  obliged  to  youjor  putting 
men  a  conttruction  on  my  teart,  which,  in  reality,  Hike  hit)  will  be  teart 
of  joy.  1  have  replaced  the  old  reading.  Theobald  reads,  **  Hill  I  wept 
too.**    Steev. 

'  Believe  it  till  I  weep  too.'  I  think  Theobald  right.  Mr.  Stee- 
Tens  (who  tells  us,  though  by  the  way  there  was  little  occasion  for  it 
—that  he  is  *'  afraid  of  better  sense,"}  has  put  a  construction  on  the 
passage,  which  it  will  by  no  means  bear:  beside,  it  is  Octavius  of 
whom  Enobarbus  speaks  and  not  of  Antony,  who  was  really,  and 
truly  afflicted  at  the  fall  of  Julius.  The  vulgar  sedse  (don't  you 
believe  t^^' which  must  of  course  be  affixed  to  tfaa  latter  Editor's 
reading  is  iiisufferahle.    B.  ' 

jint.  The  mean  time,  lady, 

111  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war 
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Shall  stain  your  brother ;.  Make  your  soonest  haste ; 
So  your  desires  are  yours. 

the  mean  tinuy  lady^ 

Til  roue  the  preparation  jif  a  war 

Shall  stain  ^our  brother  ; 1    * 

Thiu  the  printed  copies*  But,  sure,  Antony,  whose  buaineta  here  is  to 
mollify  Octavia,  does  it  with  a  very  ill  grace :  and  'tis  a  very  odd  way  of 
$atisfyiag  her,  to  tell  her  the  war,  he  raises,  shall  ttain,  L  e.  ca^aa 
odium  upon  her  brother.  I  have  no  doubt,  but  we  must  read,  with  the 
addition  only  of  a  single  letter. 

Shall  strain  your  brother  ; 

i«  e.  «haU  lay  him  under  constraints ;  shaU  put  him  to  such  shifts,  that 
be  shall  neidier  be  able  to  make  a  progress  against,  or  to  pr^dice  me. 
Plutarch  says,  tliat  Octavius,  understanding  the  sudden  and  wonderful 
preparations  of  Antony,  was  astonished  at  it;  for  he  himself  was  in  many 
wants ;  and  the  people  were  sorely  oppressed  with  grievous  exactions. 
Treob. 

I  do  not  see  but  ttain  may  be  allowed  to  remain  unaltered,  meaning 
no  more  than  shame  or  disgrace,    Johk. 

*  Stain,'  I  think,  is  right,  only  that  it  should  be  printed  'staio  for 
$Hitain  or  gujppart.  The  context  will  warrant  this  reading.  Antony 
says,  that,  it  he  loses  his  honor,  he  lows  himself:  still,  adds  he,  to 
shew  you  how  much  I  am  iuclioed  to  be  well  with  Csesar,  yonneif 
shall  go  between  us,  and  I  will  make  preparation  to  support  him, 
if  lie  be  so  minded  as  to  act  with  me.  *  So  your  desirea  are  ytmn* 
continues  he,  t.  e.  yeu  hate  your  wishes  for  a  perfect  reconeilUh 
ti4m :  be  qmek,  ana,  if  possible,  effect  it.  To  this  Octavia  retunis 
him  thanks,  which  she  would  certainly  not  have  done,  had  he  ind 
nuated  that  he  meant  to  shame  or  disgrace  her  brother.  When  ii 
appears  to  you,  proceeds  Antony,  where  this  begins  (L  e,  where 
there  is  any  fault,)  tur%  yaurdispieature  that  way.  From  all  which 
we  may  infer,  that  he  was  willing  to  assist  Caesar,  if  in  honor 
be  could  do  so.   The  poet  wrote  'stain  on  account  of  the  metre,  fi. 

Cos.  Which  soon  he  granted. 

Being  an  obstruct  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 

o 

Which  soon  he  granted. 
Being  an  abstract  'tween  his  lust  and  Aim.] 
Antony  very  soon  comply'd  to  let  Octavia  go  at  her  request,  says 
Csesar;  and  why?  Because  she  was  an  abstract  between  his  inordinate 
passion  and  him ;  this  is  absurd.    We  must  read. 
Being  an  obstruct  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 
i.  e.  his  wife  being  an  obstruction,  a  bar  to  the  prosecution  of  his  wanton 
pleasures  with  Cleopatra.**    Warb. 

*  Which  soon  he  granted. 

Being  an  obstruct  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 
Warburton's  alteration  '  obsteuct'  certainly  gives  a  perfect  sense; 
but  still  the  expression  is  harsh.    With  the  addition  of  a  single 
letter  ^d  with  h  different  punctuation,  the  original  reading  may 
very  well  remain,  as  thus : 

*  Which  soon  he  granted, 

Bemg  an  abstract :  'tweyn'd  his  Inst  and  him/ 
<  An  abstract'  b  ased  for  separaiei  from ;  an  estranged  pemB. 
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Csesar  would  ^y,  '  Aotony  was  already,  in  efiect  separated  from 
you :  his  affections  were  estraHged,  while  hb  lust  was  entwisted, 
ingraffed  in  him«  as  it  were  Ac  Tkwyii^  (intwine)  is  so  spelled  in 
Chaucer.    B. 

Cleo.  Is*t  not  deoounc  d  against  us  ?  Why  should  not  we 
Be  there  in  person  ? 

Is*t  not  denounced  agMWt  ui  f  &c.]    I  would  read  s 

*'  Is't  not }  Denounce  against  u^,  why  should  not  we 
**  Be  there  in  person  ?"    Ttrwh. 

The  old  copy  reads — 

ijf  not  (Jenounc'd  against  us,  why,  &c.   ' 
which  may  ht  right    Mal. 

*  Is't  not  denoonc'd  against  usi'  This  passage  has  hitherto  been 
misunderstood.  '  Is't  not  denounc'd  against  us?'  Means — Doe$ 
n0i  the  enemy  ikreaien  us  with  war  ?  'The  substantive,  wart  being 
omittedy  the  editors  have  mistaken  the  sense.    B. 

JEno.  Your  ships  are  not  well  mann'd : 
Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  reapers,  people 
Ingrost  by  swift  impress  ; 

— mulcteerty — ]    The  old  copy  reads  miUtert.    Mal.  * 

*  Muleteers.'  The  old  copy  is  right,  *  Militers/  (Militairet  fr 0 
**  You  convert  your  soldiers  into  seamen,  and  in  so  doing  you  do 
wrong,''  sa^s  Enobarbus.  This  is  far  more  forcible  than  mcleUers: 
while  it  grves  consistency  to  the  whole  of  his  argument.  '  You 
therein  throw  away  the  absolute  soldiership  yotH  have/    B. 

Sold.  His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions,  .as 
BeguiPd  all  spies. 

'    — diitractions — ]  Detachments;  separate  bodies.    Joav* 

Tlie  word  is  thus  used  by  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  in  his  Maxinu  cf  TwHtk 
Folitjf  : — **  and  not  suffer  his  affections  to  wandet  on  other  wives,  slaves^ 
or  distractions  qfkU  love,**    Steev. 

*  Distractions/  Johnson  has  rightly  explained  ditiractuma.  But 
what  have  Mr.  Steevens's  lave  dUtractiane  to  do  with  miliimy 
deiacAmente?    Such  iynamjfmiei  are  curious  indeed !    B. 

Cas.  '  !Do  not  exceed 

The  prescript  of  this  scrowl :  Our  fortune  lies 
Upon  this  jump. 

'Our  fortune  lies 

Upon  this  jump/ 
I  do  not  approve  the  ludicrous  expression  'jump'  in  .a  scene  like 
this,  and  which  is  othervnse  properly  worded.     The  word  may 
have  been  junct'  contracted  of  juncture,  probably  mistaken  from 
the  sound.    B.  •  . 

Scar.  The  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  lost 
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With  very  ignorance ; 

The  greater  cantle ]  A  piece  or  lump.    Pope. 

Canue  is  rather  a  comer,    Cssar  in  this  play  mentions  the  tkree^nook^d 
world.    Of  this  triangular  world^every  triumvir  had  a  corner.    Joqv. 
The  word  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  KnighVt  Tale,  late  edit  ▼.  3010 : 
^  Of  no  partie  ne  carUel  of  a  thing."    Steev^. 

^  '  The  greater  cantle/  Pope's  explicatioD  i.s  in^egant ;  aod  John- 
son's is  much  the  same.  Cantle  is  parcel  (law  term),  and  this  nmy 
properly  be  employed  here.  As  to  what  is  meant  by  a  three^mook'd 
world,  it  is  not,  very  easy  to  say.  I  think  we  shoald  read,  three- 
nmk*d  world.  Nuke  is  tlie  head.  Now,  Kome  being  styled  misircst 
of  the  toarld,  will,  by  a  synecdoche,  stand  for  the  world  in  general, 
the  whole  terrestrial  globe.  Ciesar's  expression  will  therefore  signify, 
Rome,  which  had  bc^n  under  the  rule,  the  sway  of  himself  and  his 
two  colleagues;  and  when  he  adds,  that  this  three-nuk'd  world 
"*'  shall  bear  the  olive  freely,"  and  further. says,  that  the  **  time  of 
universal  peace  is  near,"  be  means  that  commotioiis  will  not  again 
arise  from  the  triumvirate :  it  is  no  mare.    B. 

Scar.  Yon.'  ribald  nag  of  Egypt, 

Whom  leprosy  o*ertake!  i*the  midst  o'the  light,— 
When  vantage  like  a  pair  of  twins  appearM 

Both  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder, 

The  brize  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sails,  and  fiies. 

ribald ]  A  luxurious  squanderer.    Pope. 

The  word  is  in  the  old  edition  ribaudred^  which  I  do  not  understand, 
but  mention  it,  'in  hopes  others  may  raise  some  happy  conjecture. 
John.  . 
A  rUfald  is  a  lewd  fellow.    So,  in  Arden  of  Fesoeriham^  1599 : 

* that  injurious  riball  that  attempts 

**  To  vyolate  my  dear  wyve's  chastity." 
Again :  . 

**  Injurious  strumpet  and  thou  ribald  knave.*^ 
Ribaudredf  the  old  reading,  is,  I  belieye,  no  more  than  a  corruption. 
Shakspeare,  who  is  not  always  very  nice  about  his  versification,  might 
have  written : 

"  Yon  ribald-rid  nag  of  Egypty^-- 
i.  e.  Yon  strumpet,  who  is  common  to  every  wanton  fellow*    It  appears 
however  from  Barrett's  Alvearie,  1580,  that  the  word  was  sometimes 
written  ribaudroui.    Steev. 

Ribaudred  is,  I  am  persuaded,  thte  true  reading.  RUmtde,  in 
the  French  language,  is  a  whore,  a  strumpet,  I  would  likewise 
read  hat*  Rihaudred  hag,  i.  e.  a  woman  who  has  been  the  pro- 
perty^of  several  men ;  as  was  the  case  with  Cleopatra.  Had  our 
author  written  strumpeted  hag,  he  would,  I  presume,  have  been 
generally  understood:  ribaudred  hag  is  exactly  the  same.  Tbe 
affectation  of  employing  French  Word^  was  extremely  coouDoh  in 
Shakspeare's  time.  He  uses  §trumpeted.  Com.  Err.  A.  2»  &  2* 
It  were  improper  to  read  mtg  of  Egjptp  as  Mr.  S.  is  incUned  to  do, 
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uid  for  no  other  rea^oD  tbui  tbat  the  *  brise'  is  spoken  of.  Briu  is  to 
he  understood  fitting  simply»  and  not  that  Cleopatra  bad, im  a  na^f 
the  brize,  or  like  a  nag  hoists  sail^  or  that  she  ^ies  like  a  eaw  m 
June.  These  readings,  indeed,  were  equally  absurd.  The  con- 
struction is — Cleopatra  having  the  sting  upon  her — a  cow  in  iixu^ 
might  have — hoists,  &c.    B. 

Scar.  She  once  being  looft, 

Hhe  noble  ruin  of  her  magic,  Antony, 

Claps  on  his  sea-wing^  and,  like  a  doating  mallard, 

Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her  ; 

— being  looft,]  To  loqfislo  bring  a  ship  close  to  the  wind.    Steev. 

Mr.  Steevens  observes,  that  to  loqf  is  to  bring  a  ship  close  to  the 
wind— very  true ;  but  that  is  not  the  poet's  particular  meaning  here. 
Cleopatra  might  loof,  or  luff  her  Vessel,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  enemy,  as  for  flying  from  him.  To  say,  therefore, 
that  she  looftp  is  saying  nothing.  Looft,  in  this  place,  is  afoof,  or 
at  a  distance.  Cleopatra  having  run  away,  says  Scaros,  Antony 
quickly  followed  her.    B* 

Efio.  rU  yet  follow 

The  wounded  chance  of  Antony,  though  my  reason, 

Sits  in  the  wind  against  me. 

The  wounded  chaxicfs  of  Aniony^-- ]  I  know  not  whether  the  author, 
who  loves  to  draw  his  images  from  the  sports  of  the  field,  might  not 
'have  written :  ^      .  ' 

The  wounded  chase  qf  Antony f^—^-^ 
The  allusion  is  to  a  deer  wounded  and  chased,  whom  all  other  deer 
avoid.    I  will,    says  Enobarbus,  follow  Antony,    though  choeed  and 
wounded. 

The  common  readings  however,  may  very  well  stand.    John. 

"  Wounded  chance,"  i.  e.  fallen  fortunes.    B« 

Cleo.  What  shall  we  do,  Enobarbus  ? 
Eno.  Think,  and  die. 

Think,  and  die.]  Read: 
Drink,  and  die. 
This  reply  of  Enobarbus  seems  grounded  upon  a  peculiarity  in  the  eon- 
duct  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  which  is  related  by  Phitarch :  that,  after 
their  defeat  at  Actium,  they  instituted  a  society  of  friends,  who  entered 
intoen^gi^ement  to  die  with  them,  not  abating,  m  the  mean  time,  any  part 
of  their  hixury,  excess,  and  rior^  in  which  they  had  lived  before.    Han. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads : 
Drink,  and  die. 
And  his  emendation' has  been  approved,  it  seems,  by  Dr.Warburton 
and  Mr.  Upton.  Dr.  Johnson,  hbwever,  **  has  not  advanced  it  into  the 
- .  page,  not  being  convinced  that  it  is.necessarv.  Think,  and  die  ;*'  says  he, 
**  tnat  is,  Reflect  on  your  own  folly,  and  leave  the  world,  is  a  natural 
aaswer."  I  grant  it  would  be,  according  to  this  explanation,  a  very  proper 
answer  frona  a  moralist,  or  a  divine  j  but  £nobarbiuS|  I  doubt,  was  neitoer 
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tbe  one  nor  the  other.    He  is  drawn  as  a  phWf  bhini  nldier ;  not  Kkelyy 
however,  to  ofi^d  so  |;ros8ly  in  point  of  delkacy  as  Sir  T.  Hanmer's 
alteration  would  make  bim.    I  believe  the  true  reading  is : 
Wink,  and  die.    TrawH. 

'  Think  and  die,*  is  a  poor  and  bald  eapres^ioo.  '  Swink  and 
die'  would  surely  be  proper  from  the  lips  of  Enokarbus,  who  is  re- 
presented as  a  hardy  warrior  throughout  the  play.  The  meaning 
will  be,  "  Let  us  once  more  labor  in  the  field  of  war  and  dU 
JighHng" — thereby  intimating,  that  they  ought  not  to  yield,  although 
there  waa  no  kind  of  chjinoe  for  success.  This  is  in  character,  nd 
agrees  with  the  explesiion  made  use  of  by  him  in  a  subsequent  scene ; 
for  when  Antony  says  to  him,  *  wo'ot  thou  fight  welll'  he  relies. 
I'll  strike  and  cry,  *  take  alL*  See  note  on  think  and  artivit. 
Hen.  IV.  p.  1 .    B. 

Eno:  He  being 

The  meered  question ;  Twas  a  shame  no  less 
Than  was  his  loss,  to  course  your  flying  flags, 
And  leave  his  navy  gazing. 

'  -  he  being 

The  meered  ^iiesfton ; ] 

The  meereij  question  is  a  term  I  do  not  understand.  I  know  not  what 
to  offer,  except ; 

The  mooted  question  — : 

That  is,  the  disputed  point,  the  subject  of  debate.  Mere  is  indeed  a 
ftottffdary.  and  the  meered  question^  if  it  can  mean  any  thing,  naay,  with 
some  violence  of  language,  mean,  the  disputed  houndaty,    Johw. 

'  Meered  question.'  Shakspeare,  most  probably,  wrote  mteeieti. 
'  He  being  the  meetest  question'  i.  e.  *  He  being  th^  properest  te 
answer  the  attack  of  Ctesar,  not  you.'  '  B. 

Cko.  Most  Icind  messenger. 

Say  to  great  Caesar  this.  In  disputation 

I  kiss  his  conqueqpg  hand  : 

Mo$t  kind  mestenger 

Say  to  great  Cmear  this  in  disputation, 

J  Kin  his  conquering  hand :—  ] 
The  poet  certainly  wrote: 

Mott  kind  mestenger^ 

Say  to  great  Citar  this  ;  in  deputation 

J  kiss  has  conquering  hand ; 
i.  e.  by  proxy  j  I  dq^ute  vou  to  pay  bim  that  duty  in  my  name.  Warb. 
I  am  not  certain  that  this  chanee  is  necessary.  I  kiss  his  hand  in  dis^ 
putationy  ma^  mean,  I  own  he  has  the  better  in'  the  controversy.  I 
confess  my  mability  to  dispute  or  contend  with  bim.  To  dilute  may 
have  no  immediate  reference  tb  words  or  language  by  which  controver* 
aies  are  agitated.  Steev. 
I  wquld  read  thus :  k 

Say  to  great  Ctssar, — in  Jimrefmiatiam 
I  kiss  his  conquering  habd. 
L  ••  I  an  dugraced ;  and  I  aabmit  to  him*    B.*  ' 
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.  Ant.  I  will  appear  in  blood  ; 

I  and  my  sword  will  earn  my  chronicle ; 

I  and  m^  $ward  will  earn  my  chronicle  ;]  The  old  copy  reads,  our  chro* 
nicle;  which  is  right.  /  and  mjf  sword  will  do  iuch  acts  as  shall  deserve  to 
ke  recorded.    Antony's  boast  has  proved  true.    His  sword  is  chronicled. 

*  I  and  my  sword  will  earn  my  chronicle.'  Mr.  Malone's  inter» 
prelaf ion  is  wrong.  *  V  is  ay/  Anthony  says,  '  I  will  appear  in 
bipod*:  ay,  and  my  sword  shall  yet  procure,  shall  yet  gain  mt 
renown.'    B. 

Agr.  Retire,  we  have  engag'd  ourselves  too  far : 
Caesar  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression 
Exceeds  what  we  expected. 

and  our  oppression]  Oppression  for  opposition.    Ware. 

Sir  T.  Hannier  lias  received  opposition.    Pernaps  rightly.    Joflir. 

*  And  our  oppression.'  Oppresnon  seems  to  be  the  right  word-*- 
oppressed  by  numbers — driven  to  extremity. 

"  And  our  oppression 

•    Exceeds  what  we  expected.' 
*  Tkejf  are/  as  we  should  now  say,  '  too  hard  for  us/    B^ 

AnL  To  this  great  fairy  1 11  commend  thy  acts, 
Make  her  tlianks  bless  thee. 

To  this  great  fairy -1  Mr.  Upion  has  well  observed,  tbaty««ry,  which 

Dr.  VVarburton  and  Sir  T.  Ilanmer  explain  by  Inchantress,  comprises  the 
idea  of  power  and  heauty.    John. 

*  To  this  great  fairy.'  It  must  be  by  a  very  forced  construction 
indeed  that  '  fairy*  (the  fabled  being  so  called)  pan  be  put  for 

.  enchantress,  since  the  former  has  unne  of  the  attributes  c%  powers 
so  generally  supposed  to  belong  to  the  latter.  Faire,  in  old  lan^ 
euage,  is  happiness,  good  fortune,  and  I  think  that  Shakspeare  has 
here  used  '  fairy,'  written,  perhaps,  faerie,  in  the  sense  of  one 
who  occasions,  who  bring$  good  fortune.  The  Bonafortnna  of  the 
Romans.     B. 

Cenf.  Hark,  how  the  drums  demurely  wake  the  sleepers : 

Hark,  how  the  dmms  demurely——]  Demurely  for  solemnly.    Warb. 

^  Hark,  how  the  drums  demurely.'  Were  the  construction, 
^ Drums  which  demurely  wake  the  drowsy,'  Warburton't  interpre- 
tation might  be  right.  Siill,  howeVer;  with  exception  in  the  pre- 
sent  case ;  for  that  the  drum  or  any  warlike  instrument  whatever 
should  be  -beaten  solemnly  for  the  purpo:»e  of  calling  soldiers  to 
arms,  were  contrary  to  the  practice  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
times.  The  matter  is,  that  *  demurely'  belongs  not  to  drums  but  tor 
sleepers.    We  must  read, 

'  Hark,  bow  the'drnms  wake  the  demurely  sleepers.' 
The  word  demurely  is*not  here  used  according  to  the  English  sigpii- 

SuAK.  II,  .  N'     ' 


< 
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» 

ficatiob ;  it  is  form^  09  tbe  Fveoch  demurw,  atid  means  tardy,  ua- 
willing  to  be  put  in  action  or  motion.  '  Hark/  (says  the  ceotiDei) 
'  how  the  drums  call  forth  the  drowsy  loiterers/*    bI 

C(Cf*.  O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt! 

Whos^eye  beck'd  forth  niy  wars,  and  call'd  them  home ; 
Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end,— 

•-— <»B'<u  my  crownet,  my  chief  ead^ ]  Dr.  Johnson  supposes  that 

eroumet  means  last  purpose,  probably  from  /tnii  coronal  opus. 
^  My  supreme  crotpn  of  grief."    Steev. 

'^rowpef  is  a  coronet,  fl  little  crowu.    )t  is  here  used  foi 
throne,    B« 

Ant.  Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex ;  most  monster-like,  be  shewn 
For  poor  St  diminutives  to  dolts ; 

'"mott  monster^likty  he  $kewn 
For  poor***  aifninttiiTC*,  ^/br  dolts;— ] 
As  the  allusion  here  is  to  monsters  carried  about  in  she^  it  is  plaFo, 
that  thCi  words,  ^r  poorest  diminutives^  must  mean  for  the  least  piece  ef 
money ;  we  must  therefore  read  the  next  word : ' 

-foV  doitSy- 


t.  e.  farthings,  which  shews  what  he  means  by  poorest 
Waeb. 

There  was  surely  no  occasion  for  the  poet  to  shew  what  he  meant  by 
poorest  diminutives.  The  ex|)ression  is  clear  enough,  and  certainly 
acqifires  no  additional  force  from  the  explanation,  t  rather'  believe  we 
should  read : 

For  poorest  diminitteves,  to.  dolts  ; — 

This  aggravates  the  contempt  of  her  supposed  situation  ;  to  be  shewig 
at  monf^^s  ore,  not  only  for  the  smallest  pieces  uf  moneif^  l<ut  to  the  most 
$tupid  and  vufgar  spectators,    Tyrwu.  « 

1  have  adopted  tnis  truly  sensible  emendation.    Steev. 

i  cannot  help  thinking  but  that  our  author,  by  dminutivt^,  rather 
«eaas  pertons  than  things,  and  that  we  should  read, 

« monster-like,  be  gkew, 

*  For  poorest  diminutives,  for  doits/ 
i.e.  become  a  shew  for  Hie  rahbk  and  for  fools.  The  Freoclr  say, 
le  menu  peuple,  for  h  has  peuple.  Menu,  in  French,  is  Utile,  dimi^ 
nuthe.  Menu  peuple,  if  translated  literally,  is  therefore  the  iiith 
people,  or,  as  Shakspeare  chooses  to  call  them  (in  imitation  of  his 
rifeighbours)  diminutives.  In  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Thersites  says 
of  Patroclus, — *  How  the  poor  world  is  pestered  with  such  water*, 
flies  s  diminutives  of  nature !'    B. 

Cko.  O,  he  is  more  mad 

Than  Telamon  for  his  shield ;  the  boar  of  Thessaly 
Was  never  so  emboss'd* 

Was  never  so  embossed.]  Set  Vol.  III.  p.  431.  VoL  IV.  p.  9*.    Bexk 
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i  Wu  neteir  so  embossed .    '  Embossed  *  is  fomi^mg    a'  tenn  ivith 
the  hunter^  as  beiog  hard  pt'es^d,  cbte  run.    B. 

j4nU  Condemn  myself,  to  laek 

The  conmge  of  a  woman,  less  noble  ii^ind 
T^han  she,  which,  by  her  death,  pur  Caesar  tells, 
/  4m  CQffqu^or  of  myself. 

m  II.  I — i-ryT<tmdfsi»  rnyt^ff  to  laok 
7^  rotfrq^e  ofa  womun,  less  no6/e  mind 

TAan  f  Af,— •— - — : : rr] 

According  to  this  reading,  Antony  is  fnade  to  say,  that  he  is  destitute  of 
«ven  the  courage  of  a  wrnnan;  thut  he  h  destitute  uf  a  less  noble  mind 
than  Cleopatra.  But  he  means  to  assert  the  ver^  contrary ;  that  ha 
Aos  a  less  noble  n^ind  than  she.    I  therefore  strongly  mcline  to  read : 

-    ■  *  ^""  -condemn  myself  to  lack 

The  courage  of  a  woam^n ;  less  nohle-minded 

Than  she,  &c. 
Tliepid  copy  has  mmdCi  so  that  there  is'oniy  the  addition  of  one  letter. 
Mai.  ' 

■     »      *  Less  n6ble  iiiind  ' 


*  Than  she' 


Tbers  is  no  necessity  lor  changing  mind  to  minded*  The  con- 
struction is,  *  1  should  condemn  myself  in  fiudiug  that  I  had  a  le^ 
noble  mind  than  Cleopatra.'    B«     * 

AnK  Would'st  thou  be  M'indow'd  in  great  Rome,  and 

see  . 
Thy  master  thui  with  pleached  arms,  bending  dpwa 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdu'd 
To  penetmtive  shatne ; 

Hi$  corrisible  neck ]  Corrigible  for  corrected^  and  aA^rwar^s 

pemeiraiive  for  penetrating*    St  be  v. 

Corrigible  does  not  here,  mean  corrected;  bat  r^ady,  or  willing  to ' 
he  cerreoted.    The  sense  is,--*wouldst  thou  see  thy  master  bending 
bis  neck,  and  tamely  submitting  or  yieidina  himself  to  any  ignoQii- 
Aioiis  panisbiacnt  thai  the  victor  may  eho<Sa  to  inflict  on  liim  1    B. 

-JBro9.  Turn  from  me  then  that  noble  countenance, 
.Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  worW  lies. 

the  wcrship  of  the  whole  war/^-r-r— ]  The  worship  is  the  dignity,  the 
outhority.    Joan.        -    .  / 

This  can  hardier  b^.said  of  Antony,  who  has  entirely  lost  his  d|g« 
Bityand  authority.    Eros  rather  means  to  say^  whpm  the  wkqif* 
world  ehonld^  or  <mgkt  to  tt^oreUp  and  ohoy.    B. 

Cleo.  Here »  W^^  iad^ed ! — How  l^eir^  w^g^i  0|f 
lord  I 
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I 

•  EereU  tpartf  tn^^eeil/— — ]  I  suppose  the  meaning  of  *these  strange 
words  is,  ker(^$  trifling,  you  do  not  work  in  earnut.    John. 

'  Here's  sport  indeed  !*  While  '  sport*  remains  in  the  text,  the 
expression  may  well  be  called  strange.  The  right  word,  howerer, 
will,  witfaout  the  smallest  question,  be  support — written  with  a 
mark  of  contraction  '  stport*  When  it  is  proposed  to  draw  Antony 
to  the  upp^r  part  of  the  uionumcut  of  Cleopatra,  he  says,  ■*  qnich, 
or  I  shall  be  dead' — on  which  the  queen  exclaims,,*  Here's  su'port 
Indeed' — i.  e.  '  Come  to  these  anuS,  there  you  shall  indeed 'find 
support.*  This  figure  (the  syncope)  occasions  much  obscurity  in 
the  elder  writers.  It  is  again  found  in  Macbeth,  where  the  Editors 
read  inttnt  for  inten^t,  i.  e.  intenant— iunrate.     B. 

Clep,  O,  withered  is  the  garland  of  the  war. 
The  soldiers  pole  is  fall'n  ;, 

The  toldier^B  pole ]     He  at  whom  the  soldiers  pointed,  as  at  a 

pageant  held  high  for  observation.    Jobn. 

Perhaps  by  '  soldier's  pole,'  is  meant  the  standard — Uie  priaci> 
pal  military  ensigu.    B. 

Mes.  His  taints  and  honors 
W^ged  equal  with  him. 

Waged  equal  with  him^  ,  For  waged,   the   modern  editions    have 
weighed.    John. 

\  *  Waged  equal  with  him/  '  Waged'  is  here  used  in  a  military  seose^ 
Thus  it  is  said — '  We  wage  war,*  *  His  taints  and  honors  waged 
equal.'  i.  e.  '  his  virtues  and  vices  were  comlfating  iq  him  for 
supremacy/    B. 


^gr,  A  rarer  spirit  never 
Did  steer  humanity  ; 

*  A  rarer  spirit  never 

Did  steer  humanity/  Although  a  spirit  steering  hmmMiiy 
may  be  understood  ;  I  yet  think  that  it  >vould  add  much  to  the. 
fprce  and  beauty  of  the  etpression  were  we  to  read,  alerrr  humanity. 
(Slerrsi  often  so  spelled — for  stsar,  and  in  the  sense  of  briehtsn,) 
'  A  Hiore  excellent  spirit/  (says  Agrippa)  *  did  never  bri^ten  or 
enlighten  our  nature/  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  on  the 
frequency  in  ourpoet  of  converting  the  substantive  into  a  verb.    B. 

C(Es.  O  Antony ! 

I  have  followM  thee  to  this ; — But  we  do  lance 
Diseases  m  our  bodies.     I  must  perforce     ' 
Have  shewn  to  thee  such  a  declining  day, 
Oi*  lc)6k  on  thine  ; 
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'But  we  do  lance. 


Diseases  in  our  bodies* 
The  oJd  copy  reads : . 

-^ But  we  do  launch 

J)isenses  in  our  bodies. 
Perhaps  rightly— and  the  meaning  may  be: '  I  have  followed  thee  to  the 
death.    But  why  do  I  lament  thy  fall  ?    We  are  all  mortal.    Our  fate  is 
predestin'd  at  our  birth ;  and  when  we  launch  oji  the  sea  of  life,  the 
principles  of  decay  are  interwoven  with  our  constitution.'    Mal, 

*  But  we  do  launch 

Diseases  in  our  bodies/  This  '  launch*  should,  I  believe, 
be  blaunch ;  a  French  sense.  Blandiir,  to  lose  vigoVf  to  dea^. 
There  is  an  ellipsiii  in  the  immediately  following  line — '  Diseases 
[being]  in  our  bodies.'  1  read  and  point  as  follows,  (by  which  it 
will*  be  teen  that  the  coostniction  is  not  blaunch  into,  but  that  the 
first  part  of  the  sentence  is  used  consequentially ,  the  order  is, 
*  diseases  being,'  &c.  *  we  do,' Ac.) 

— : .«  But  we  do  blaunch  : 

Diseases  in  our  bodies.' 
Csesar  is  reflecting  on  the  manner  of  Atttony's  death  : — He  then. 
""goes  on.  '  But  the  dissolution  of  all  is  certaio,  though  it  be  not 
suddenly  brought  about.  Disease  being  by  nature  implanted 
in  the  human  framey.as  in  every  living'  body/  The  context  leads 
/EDore  particularly  to  the  reading  I  propose,  '  I  ipust  of  course  bftvc 
shewn  thee  such  a  declining  day/    B. 

Cko.  And  it  is  great 

To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  othet  deeds  ; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolt^  up  change; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung, 
The  beggar  s  nurse  and  Ca)sar*s- — 

■  ■■     '       and  it  is  great 

To  do  that  thing,  that  ends  all  other  deeds ;   . 

Which  shackles  accidents^  and  boUs  up  change  ; 

"Which  sleeps^  and  never  palates  more  Me  du  ng : 

The  be^gafs  nurse  and  C^sar^s, ] 

'ThQ  action  ot  suicide  is  here  said,  to  f hackle  accidents  ;  to  bolt  up  change  ; 
to  be  the  beggar's  nurse  and  Casar's.  So  far  the  description  is  intelligible. 
But  when  it  is  s^id,  that  it  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung,  we  find 
neither  seifse  nor  propriety ;  wliich  is  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  a  whole 
line  between  the  tnird  and  fourth^  and  the  corrupt  reading  of  the  last 
word  in  the  fourth.    We  should  read  the  passage  thus  : 

and  it  is  great 

•2b  do  that  thing ,  thai  ends  all  other  deeds  ; 

Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change  ; 

[Lulls  wearied  nature  to  a  sound  repose] 

(Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dugg :) 

The  beggar* s  nurse,  and  Casar*s. 
That  this  line  m  hooks  wa<r  the  substance,  of  that  lost,  is  evident  fron^ 
Its  making  sense  of  all  the  rest :    which  are  to  this  effect,  It  is  great  to 
do  thai  which  frees  us  from  alt  the  accidents  of  humanity,  lulls  our  «p«r> 
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wearied  nature  to  repot f,  (which  now  sleeps,  and  kaind  mort  4^peHU  fif- 
worUlly  enjoyments^)  and  is  equally  the  nurse  of  C^nar  and  tkt  biggar. 
Warb. 

I  cannot  perceive  tlie  los$  of  a  line,  nor  the  ^eed  of  &n  emendation. 
.  The  commentitor  seems  to  have  entangled  his  own  ideas;  hit  supposition 
4hat~sv<tc«d[c  is  called  the  hegaar's  nvrse  and  Cttnar\  and  hih  concession  tbtf 
the  po$iti(>'n  is  in^eHigiUe^  sl)evv,  I  think,  a  mind  not  intent  upon  thebiisi^ 
ffiess  before  it.  The  di^ciilty  of  the  passage,  if  any  difiicultv  there  he^ 
arises  only  frum  this,  that  the  act  of  suicide,  and  the  state  wbieh  b  the 
effect  of  suicide  are  confounded.  Voluntary  death,  «a^s  (he,  is  an  ad 
which  bolts  up  chuntie ;  it  produces  a  state. 

Which  sleeps^  and  never  palates  more  the  duhg, 

The  beggar's  nurse  and  il^sa^*s. 
Whichlias  no  longer  n6ed  of  the  giross  anfl  xbntht  0n&teiiftnte>  16  tfik  toe 
bf  which  Ceesar  and  the  i«^ggar  ar6  on  a  level. 

The  speech  is  abrupt,  but  perturbatiMi  in  ludk  4  itate  is  miStt^ 
natural.    Joan. 
It  has  bf  en  already  said  in  this  play^  that 

« our  dungy  earth,  alike 

Feeds  -man  as  heast.'-^— - 
Shakspeare  has  the  same  epithet  in  the  Wihter^s  Tuh  ^ 

* —    t|^€  face  to  sweeten 

Of  the  ^hole  Aen^'Jrftarih.*-— ^f^tEEV. 

*  And  it  is  ^retX 
To  do  tiiat  thing  that  ends  ell  othef  dt^di/  d^. 
Both  Warburt<m  And  Johnson,  lihink,  are  wrong.  Tteiritt  ift 
(upposinfT  that  suicide  is  to  be  considered  as  ih^  *  l^ggiit*s  mfttk 
and  C€esat**s:*  and  the  other  ia  maintaining  that  '  dung/  is  spoken 
of  as  the  nurse.  VVarburton's  interpretation  would  seeni  to  be  in 
every  respect  erroneous  :  and  as  to  Johnson's,  it  can  only  be  admit* 
ted  by  poetical  licence  and  figure,  so  that  the  compost  Whkh  hefy$ 
to  promce  food,  may  be  taked  for  the  food  itself :  and  timt  ire 
acknowled/^e  'dung'  is  th«  proper  word.  I  an  of  opinion, 
however,  that  the  passage  is  corrupt,  and  would  read  the  line  to 
dispute  as  follows; 

'  Which  sleeps :  and  never  quillets  more  the  tongue. 
•>  The  beggar's  nurse  and  Caesar's.'  The  Construction  ts^  th€ 
tongue  which  will  quiUet  no.  m&re.  i.e.  'The  tongue  that  will 
never  more  be  engaged  io  vain  subtilties,  in  nice  distinctioiis,  in  dispn* 
tatious  argument/  Ntertfe ,  most  not.  be  understood  in  tbe  senae  of 
one  who  administers'  food,  ot-  sustenance  of  any  kind,  bnl  of 
allien-,  paafier,  and  refers  \o  death  in  whatever  way  Occasioned; 
to  death  in  the  immedliately  preceding  line  *that  end^  all  olhe^ 
deeds.'  With  respect  to  quillet  we  mecft  wiUi  it  as  a  substantive 
not  only  in  Stiakspeare  but  manj  other  writers :  it  is  here  employed 
as  a  verb,  and  not  without  elegante  and  force.  Judging  and 
reasoning  then  by  analoj^y,  we  may  eonclude  that  the  riding  I 
have  proposed  will  be  right.  Of  tongti^,  ^(^i  tinfitten  M^,  (tansa 
Sax.)  a  transcriber  inight  easily  make  dung:  dnd  the  saints  may  be 
observed  of  qniUets,  with  the  printer,  and  by  his  tumilig  the  q  «l 
the  press.  .  The  £ditors  have  brought  forward  *  dungy  earth*  in 
order  to  illustrate  *  paiates  the  dnng/  .The  earth  enriched  bj 
meane  of  dunging  may  c'ertaroly  be  said  to  feed  man :  but  this  can- 


not  with  way  propriety  be  ipcfken  of  dunf^  (to  say  nManght  tbe 
coanebess  of  tbe  expression)  not  e? en  With  the  aid  of  a  %are. 
Tlie  speech,  though  wanting  in  accurate  reasoning^  in  logical 
deduction,  may  yet  be  understood  as  I  have  atorcd  it.    B« 

I  

Pro.  Hold,  worthy  lady,  hdd : 
Do  not  yourself  such  wron^  who  are  in  this 
ReHev.  a,  but  not  betray'd. 

Cleo.  What,  of  death  too^    that    rids    our  do^  of 
languish  ? 

who  areifi  this 

Reliev'dy  but  not  bttrayd* 
As  plausible  as  this  reading  is,  it  is  corrupt.    Had  Shakspeare  used  the 
wora  relieved,  he  would  have  added,  and  not  betray*d.    I^ut  that  he  used 
another  word  the  reply  shews  :  What  of  death  too  f  which  will  not  agree 
with  relieved ;  but  will  direct  us  to  tbe  genuine  word,  which  is  s 

Bereav*d  hut  not  betrayed.  ^ 

a.  e.  bereavtd  of  death,  or  of  the  means  of  destroying  yourself,  but  not 
betrayed  to  your  destruction.  By  the  particle  too,  in  the  rtply>  she 
alludes  to  her  beins  before  bereaved  of  Antony.  And  thus  his  speech 
becomes  correct,  and  her  reply  pertinent.  Warb. 
*  I  ilo  not  think  the  emendation  npced^ary,  since  the  sense  is  not  made 
better  by  it,  and  the  abruptness  in  Cleopatra's  answer  is  more  forcible  in 
tbe  old  reading.    Johv* 

*  Who  are  in  this 

Relieved  but  not  betra/d.'  The  learned  commentators 
<qipear  to  be  wrong.  I  do  not  think  that  either  rtiUved  ox  bereav'd 
will  be  the  proper  word.  Some  of  the  words  are  surely  misplaced. 
I  read : 

' who  are  in  tKis 

Betray'd  not.  Hut rtlev'd* 
(Relevi,  French,  rttind  ttp,  $et  high,)  *  yoa  are  not  betrayed ;  but 
on  the  contrary  set  high  by  Caesar.  You  wiU  he  raised,  as  it  wcfe» 
above  yaanelf.'  Cleopatra  (in  mockery  of  the  elfvaiim  designed 
her,  mixed  at  the  same  time  with  a  greatness  of  soul  wtiich  seems  to 
consider  death  as  the  tufreme  good)  makes  answer,  '  what  by  death 
too,*  Sec.  i.e.  '  Death  likewise  can  raise  me  high  and,^  (as  she 
would  imply),  '  set  me  far  n&ove  CiTMr/  'Of,'  as  in  nuioy  other 
places,  is  by.    B. 

languUhr^ — 1  For  langttUhyl  think  .we  may  read,  angtmA.  Joan. 

*  Languish.'  Shakspeare  is  not  here  speaking  o(  death  that 
deprives  an  anhnal  of  pain,  but  which  hinders  him  from  languishing 
in  torments.    B. 

Cleo.  Sir,  I  will  eat  ho  meat,  I'll  not  drink,  sir  ; 
If  idle  talk  w31  once  be  necessary,  ^ 
111  not  sleep  neither  ; . 

,ff  idle  talk  will  once  be  nacciMR^i]    This  soBsaasa  should  be  xtkaoici 

thus :  ' 
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JJ  idU  time  will  once  be  necessary, 
i.  c.  if  repose  be  necessary  to  cherish. life,  T  will  not  sleep.    Warb. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  nonsense  is  made  sense  b)^  the  change.    Sir 
T.  Hanmer reads: 

If  idle  talk  will  once  be  accessary ; 
Neither  is  this  better.  I  know  not  what  to  offer  better  than  an  eAsy 
explanation.  That  is,  I  will  not  eat^  an(l  if  it  wUlbenecjiSMify^  ncmfor  once 
to  waste  a  moment  in.idletalk  of  my  purpose,  J  will  not  sleep' neither^ 
In  common  conversation  we  oftdn  use  will  be^  with  as  little  relation  to 
futurity.  As,  Now  I  am  going,  it  will  be  lit  for  me  to  dipe  fir<=t.  John. 
'  If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary/  Johnson  ha^  rightly 
interpreted  the  passage.  I  would,  however/place  the  second  line  first, 
which,  will  give  a  greater  clearness  to  the  whole.  It  should  bf 
printed  as  a  broken,  interrupted  sentence ;  .    • 

*  If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary- 
Sir  !  I  will  eat  no  meat/  &c.    B. 

Cleo.  His"  legs  bestrid  the  oceaiv;  his  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  world  ;  his  voice  was  property 'd 
As  all  the  tuned  sphe^^es,  and  that  to  friends ;  " 

— and  that  tdjrlends.]  Thus  the  old  copy^    The  modern  editors  read, 
with  no  less  obscurity :         '  • 

— — When  that  to  friends.    Steev, 
'  His  lega  bestrid  the  ocean ;  his  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  world  :  his  voice  was  property'd 
As  all  the  tuned  sphere^r,  and  that  to  friends  ;' 
This,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  observed,  is  obscure.    To  exhibit  a  just 
and  proper  reasoning,  to  give  clearness,  in  short,  to  the.  passage,  we 
must  change  the  order  of  tUie  words.     I  regulate  the  speech  aia 
follows  ;  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  latter  part  of  it : 
'  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean  : .  his  rear'd  arm   • 
Crested  tlie  world  :  his  voice  was  that  of  all    ' 
The  tuned  spheres,  and  property'd  to  friends/ 
i.e.  'His  voice  was  melodious  as  the  music  of  the  Spheres  lainl 
ever  ready  to  be  given  in  favor  of,  in  assistance  to  his  friends.  They 
mi^ht  consider  it  as  a  property,  they  might  lay  claim  to  it  as  ^ 
righi.    B. 

Do/..  Would  I  might  never 
O'ertalce  pursued  success,  but  I  do  feel, 
Py  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  shoots 
My  very  heart  at  root 

shoot$\  The  old  copy  reads*  '  iuita.  Steev. 
•  A  grief  that  shoots 
'  My  vf'ry  hiedrt-  at  root.'  The  'suites'  of  the  old  copj 
should  in  tul  probability  be  smitesi  The  change  is  easy  and  the 
word  recommended  is  surely  preferable  to  shoots :  since  for 
grief  to  smite  the  heart,  is  conformable  to  the  English  mode  of 
speech*;  t^hich  in  the  oilier  is  not  the  case.  Add  to  this  |hat  it 
conies  nearer  to  the  original  reading  guites.    B. 
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CUo.  Sole  sir  o'.  the  world, 

I  cannot  project  mine  own  cairse  so  well 

To  make  it  clear ; 

I  cannot  project  mine  tmn  ciwse  w  wtlt]  Prefect  s^ifies  lo  invenf 
a  cause,  not  to  plead  it ;  which  is  the  sense  here  required,  it  is  plaift- 
that  %e  should  read : 

J  cannot  procter  my^own  cause  to  tctlL 
The  technical  term,  10  plead  hy  an  advocate.    Warb. 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  read'' ; 

I  cannot' l^ATg^ti^  own  fav$e^^ 
meaning,  I  cannot  whitewash,  varnish^  or  gloss  roy  cause.     I-  believe  ^i* 
ppesent  reading  to  be  right.    To  project  a  cause  is  to  repretent  a  cause; 
%o  projettji  well,  is  to  plan  or  contrive  a  scheme  of  defence.    Johw. 

.  '  I  cannot  project  mine  own  cause  so  well/  Warburton's  reading 
mu^t  be  wrong,  since  Cleopatra  is  here  made  to  sp^qk  in  her  owq 
proper  cause.  But  still  the  present  reading  cannot  be  right,  for  that 
she  should  *  project  a  cause  well'  or  contrine  a  scheme  of  defence,' 
as  Johnson  would  interpret  it,  and;  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge 
it  to  Ofesar,  is  absurd.  I  would  read;  *  I  cannot  prolate^  ^c* 
(a  latin  sense)  i.  e.  I  cannot  ^keto,  set  forth,  or  dilate  on,  iSrc  The  I 
might  be  nii:»taken  by  the  printer  for  j  ;  or  he  might  possibly  be 
deceived  by  his  ear,  the  word  being  read  to  htin  frqjate.    B. 

Clco.  That  thou,  vouchsafing  here  to  visit  irie, 
Doing  the  honor  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  meek,  that  mine  own  servant  should 
Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by 
Addition  of  his  envy  ! 

To  one  so  meek,—]  Meek,  I  suppose,  means  here,  tome,  subdued  by 
adversity*    So,  inlhe  parallel  passage  in  Plutarch  : — *  poor  wretch,  and 

xaitifF  creature,  brought  into  this  pitiful  and  miserable  estate -^^^ 

Cleopatra  in  any  other  6ense  was  not  eminent  for  meekness,    Mal. 

Weak^  I  think,  would  -be  a  better  word  from  the  lips  of  Cleopa- 
tra. One  so  weakened  or  reduced  by  adversity,  thai  tny  servant 
takes  adoaniage  of  it.    B. 

Parcel  the  turn  of  my  disgraces  by]  To  parcel  her  disgraces,  might  be 
expressed  in  vulgar  language,  to  bundle  up  her' calamities.    John. 

I  do  not  see  any  thing  inelegant  here.    Parcel  is  ougTuent,   B. 

Cko.  Antony 

Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 

Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness- 


— kry  my  greatness,]  The  parts  of  women  were  acted  oa  the  stage  by 
boys.    Hah. 

*  — boy  my  greatness/  ' 

I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  Poet  may  have  written  htoy,  u  e. 
maintain  or  support  mygreatness^  Ac,    B. 
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Afct  t. 


Ctee.  Why,  tliat's  the  way 

To  fool  their  pr^pat alicvi^  Md  M  oWKfCi^r       , 

Hieir  most  absurd  intents. 

neirihagt  abMtd  I^Wfffklf.-*-}  Why  tJtymId  Clftd^ttft  <Al1  CttMH^  d«- 
iigBS  «ftMir«^  F  Sh6  eoiild  not  thiftk  his  ihteiH  of  tatryiftg  ber  in  trilMipb^ 
tach^  with  regard  to  his  own  glory :  and  her  finding  afr  exp^^dieAt  to  oii* 
sppoint  him,  could  not  bring  it  iaiti^tt  thttt  prMeatteut.  I  iBtttk  rather 
think  the  poet  wn>t«> 

•    Their  mott  asMir'd  intettit  - 

i.  e.  the  purposes,  which  they  makethMfis^l^  fhoUt  Itrreof  ititolnplisli- 
^^.    Tb%6». 

1  haT«  ^KeWed  the  old  t^adint;.  Thed^igi^  c^ftaihly  sf^itd  fffeuMf 
enotrgh  to  Cleo(>ajta,  both  as  sht  thdtt|;ht  it  nllte^on^te  iH  its^^  tni 
aa^she  knew  it  would  &il.    Johw. 

'  Then  mdst  abstird'ihtetitt.' 
Jtbturd  in  this  place,  I  tliiak,  h  ifi-J9dgei,  mJb^UHmg.    99A 
as  will  do  them  great  discredit,    ft. 

Cas.  For  her  physician  tdla  tfte, 

l^he  hath  pursued  cooclasions  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die. 

•-cofic/iisMiiis  Mi/Sat/e]  i.  e.nuinberlesa  experiments.    Max* 
'  Conclusions  infinite.' 

The  meaniDg  is,  I  believe,  not  tttal  C1«6patra  ttude  iatperHmewiM^ 
|>at  inqmrieB  as  to  the  easiest  way  to  die^  and  with  lite  iMf  of 
drawing  some  concliuwn  respectiqg  it,  ftoMi  tW  tefport  that  j^wM 
be  made  to  tier  by  her  physician*    B^ 


%imt^n  ot  at|)en«. 


ACT  I.    SCEN£  I. 


P&et.  But  what  particular  rarity?  what  strange, 
Which  manifold  record  not  matches  ?  See, 
Mrtgick  of  bounty !  all  these  spirits  thy  power 
^ath  conjur*d  to  a,ttend. 

But  whnt  par  titular  rurity,  &c.l  Our  author,  it  is  observable,  has  ttilDAl 
his  poet  \d  this  play  a  Rnave.  nul  that  it  might  not  reflect  upontlM 
profenioi^  he  has  made  him  only  a  pretender  to  it,  as  appears  from  hll 
navin^  drawn  him,  all  the  wa^,  with  a  false  taste  and  jirdgment.  i>vt 
infallible  mark  of  which  is,  a  fondness  for  every  thing  sti^nge;  surprising* 
and  portentous;  and,  a  di&regard  for  whatever  is  common,  o4*  in  nature 
Shakspeare  therefore  has  with  great  delicacy  of  judgment  put  his  IKHI*- 
taster  upon  this  inquiry.    Warb. 

The  learned  commentaror's  note  must  shift  for  itself,    i^  cannot  bnt 
think  that  this  passage  is  at  present  in  confusion.    The  poet  asks  a  qoes^ 
^ou,  and  slays  not  lor  an  answer,  nor  has  bis  question  any  apparent 
drift  or  consequence.    I  would  range  the  passage  thus : 
.    Poet.  Ay^  thaft  well  known. 
But  what  particular  rarity  f  what  to  ittanf^t^ 
That  manifold  record  not  malcket  f 

Pain,  fee.' 
f     Poet.  Magkk  of  bount^^  &CC, 
It  may  not  be  improperly  observed  here,-  that  at  there  is  onl^  ant 
copy  of  this  play,  no  help  can  be  had  from  collation^  and  more  liberty 
must  be  allowed  to  conjecture.    John. 

'  But  what  particular  rarity?  What  strange*  [thingl]  leaniMt 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Johnson  in  regard  to  this  speech.  WbaV 
for  instance,  can  he  mean  by  giving  a  part  of  it  to  thepainter,  and 
ita  making  him  e)tclaim,  '  See !'  h  it  the  performance  of  the  artist 
Which  is  to  be  seen,  and  is  it  here  produced  in  consequence  ot  the 
poeVs  question  — <  What  particular  rarity/  &c.  tf  answer  be  given 
to  me  in  the  affirmative,  I  will  maintain  that  the  critic  is  doubly 
mistaken  in  his  allotment  of  the  lines ;  for  the  painter  'm  making 
•uch  exclamation,  and  by  way  of  reply  to  the  poet,  wouid  sheW 
bimself  an  arrant  coxcomb.  Besides,  ft  is  afterwards  demanded  of 
him,  'What  have  you  there  )'  to  this,  be  says,  '*  A  picture ;'  aird  on 
the  poet's  observing  that  it  is  excellent,  he  farther  says,  *  indifferent/ 
It  ii  evi^enty  then,  that  the  yc»h  iMkuigs  entirely  lo  the  poet^  J 
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fee  no  kind  of  confosion  in  it.  Why  might  he  not  look  for  an 
answer  to  his  question  ?  [What  fiarticular  rarity,  what  uncommon 
article  Ho  you  bring]  immediately  after  the  lines  which  follow  it, 
'  See/  &c.  (only  two  in  number,)  and  which  are  thrown  in  parenthe* 
tically,  apostrophizing  Timon  on  account  of  his  Kberality  ?  '  Magic 
of  bounty!  [bountiful  magician]  behold  the  effect  of  thy  power/ 
The  whole,  I  tl>«nk,  is  sufficiently  clear,  and  nothing  but  Johnson's 
objections  to  the  passage  could  have  put  me  on  an  txpUmMHon  of 
it*    B. 

Poet.  Our  gentle  flame 

Provokes  itself,  and,  like  the  cuirent,  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes. 

— * tfnrf,  like  the  current y  flies 

Each  bound  it  chafes.-^ ] 

Thus  the  foliu  reads,  and  rightly.  In  later  editions — chalet.  Wars. 
This*  speech  of  the  poet  is  very  obscure.  He  seems  to  hoast  the  copi- 
ousness and  fdcility  of  his  vein,  by  declaring  that  verses  drop  from  a 
poet  as  gums  from  ocloriferous  trees,  and  that  his  flame  kindles  itself 
without  the  violence  necessary  to  elicit  sparkles  from  the  f^nt.  What 
follows  next  ?  that  it,-  like  a  current ^  ^ftiei  each  bound  it  chafes,  ^l^'^  ^^^"^J 
mean,  that  it  expands  itself  not^withstanding  all  obstructions :  but  the 
images  in  the  comparison  are  90  ill-eorCed,  and  the  effect  so  obscurely 
expressed,  that  I  cannot  but  think  something  omitted  that  connected  the 
last  sentence  with  the  former.  It  is  well  known  that  the  players  often 
shorten  speeches  to  quicken  the  rtpresentSition :  and  it  may  be  suspected, 
thai' they  sometimes  performed  their  amputations  with  more  haste  than 
judgment    John. 

— '  and,  like  the  current,  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes/ 
This  latter  part  of  the  passage  has  been  totally  ^misunderstood : 
and  the  punctuation  is  wrong.     By  '  current,'  1  do  not  understand, 
with  the  Editors,  a  stream  or  course  of  water,  but  air :  dnd  to 
•uoh  meaning  I  am  the  more  particularly  led  by  the  word  ^fliet. 
Thus,  in  familiar  language,  we  say,  a  current  or  stream  of  air.     It , 
18  not  the  pronoun  each  which  is  employed  in  the  following  line, 
but  the  old  word  eche,  which  signifies  moreover ,  yet.    I.  would 
fegulate  and  explain  as  follows :  ' 

— ' — *  Our  gentle  flame 
Provokes  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  flies. 
Eche  (bound)  it  chafes/ 
The  sense  of  the  passage  is  this—'  The  fire  of  the  true  poet  is  soon 
lighted  up,  and  like  to  air  it  [flies],  is  dispersed,  scattered  afar. 
Moneover,  and  on  the  contrary,  poesy,  if  bound  up  or  put  under 
any  kind  of  constlraint,  chafes  or  grows  angry/    The  »u<eit'  votmy 
will  acknowledge  my  exposition  to  be  just    B. 

Poet.  .This  comes  off  well  and  excellent. 

— tkii  comes  off  weU  and  excellent.]  By  this  we  are  to  understand  what 
the  painters  caH  the  goings  off  of  &  picture,,  which  Kqu'ires  the  nicest 
axecution.    Warb. 

The  note  I  understand  less  than  the  text.  *  The  meaning  is— the  figute 
tises  well  iroai  the  canvas.    Ce^ibienrelevt    Jcma. 
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• 
What  is  meant  by  thb  term  of  applause  I  do  not  exactly  know..    II 

accurs  again  in  the  Widow,  b^  B.  JonsoDy  Fletcher^  and  Middleton: 

*'  It  comes  off' very  fair  >et.*' 
Again,  in  A  lYick  to  catch  the  old  One,  1616:  **  Put  a  good  tale  in  bis 
ear,  so  tii^t  it  eomesoffcUanfy,  and  there's  ahoise  and  man  for  us.     £ 
warrant  thee."     Again,   in  the  first  part  of  Marston*s  Antonio  and 
IrletUdii : 

"  Fia.  Faith,  the  song  will  seem  to  eome  off  hanlly. 

**  Ca/s.  Troth,  not  a  whit,  if  you  seem  to  come  0^'quickly.*'    SrEsr. 

— '  This  comes  off  well.' 
By  '  comes  off  well/  I  uudei'sitand,  this  shews  well,  or  this  hai 
m  good  effect. 

Poet,  Admirable:  How  this  grace 
Speaks  his  own  standing?,  what  a  mental  power 
This  eye  shbofs  forth  ?  how  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip?  to  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture, 
One  might  interpret. 

■    hou>  this  grace 

Spemh  its  own  standing  ? ] 

This  relat«i«  to  the  attitude  of  the  figure ;  and  means  that  it  stands  judi- 
cioni»ly  on  its  own  centre.  And  not  only  so,  but  that  it  has  a  graceful 
standing  likewise.  ,  Of  which  the  poet  in  Hamlet,  speaking  of  another 
picture,  says: 

"  A  Station  like  the  Herald,  Mercury, 
'  *•  New-lighted  on  a  hcav*n-kissing  hill.'' 

which  lines  Milton  seems  to  have  had  in  view,' where  he  says  of  Raphael : 
"  Atoqce  on  th'  easttmctiff  of  Paradise 
"  He  lighiSj  and  to  his  proper  -shape  returns. 

*• Like  Maia's  son  he  stood  J*     Warb. 

Tliis  sentence  seems  to  me  obscure,  and,  however  explained,  not  very 
forcible.     This  grace  speaks  hi»  own  standing,  is  only.  The' gfaerfulness 
'^ikis  figure  shews  how  it  stands,    I  am  inclined  to  think  something  cor- 
rupted.   It  would  be  more  natural  and  clear  thus : 
■  how  this  standins 


Speaks  kis own  graces ?. 
How  this  posture  displays  its  own  gracefulness^    But  I  will  indulge  con- 
jecture further,  and  propose  to  read : . 

— -^ — — AoiP  this  grace 

Speidu  understanding?  what  a  mental  power 

This  eye  shoot^  forth  f— *— —  John.  , 
No  one,  I  presume,  is  fgnorant  of  the  meaning  of  grace  amone 
-painters ;  nor  is  be  to  be  intbrmed,  that  without  this  very  essential 
requisite,  a  picture',  bowe\er  finely  colored,  'would  be  held,  by  cou- 
noisseurs,  in  little  esteem.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  explain  the 
passage  thus— ikei*e  M  grace  indeed:  here  she  showo  her  stamding, 
I.  e.  her  rank  and  importance.  '  B. 

"''^To  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture 

One  might  interpret.]    ,  '. 

The  alhi^ion  is  to  the  puppet-shows,  or  motions,  as  they  were  termed  in 
our  author's  time.  The  person  who  spoke  for  the  puppets  was  called  aa 
interpreter. 

The  sense  of  the  |>a8sage  is, '  This  is  nothing  more  -  than  a  pio* 

ture ;  yet  such  is  the  liveliness  of  the  representatioii,  that  the  figure 
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Itemt  altsMt  to  spcak^  and  wt  ff«a4il]p  conytebtad  fte  pttfaiter^s 
meaning/  I  do  not  M6  that  th»  has  any  reference  to  ftg^-shnot, 
motioni,  or  interpreter^.    B. 

JV/^*  Good  iiioiTQw  to  tbee^  gentle  Apemantus ! 
Jpem.  'Till  I  be  gentle,  stay  for  thy  good   morrow ; 
Whop  thou  art  Timon's  dog,  and  tbe$e  knav^  hoi^t 

Tini.  Good  morrow  to  thte^  gentle  Apemantut  i 

Arem.  *TiU  I  be  gtntUy  ittiyfar  th^  good  morrop ; 

When  thou  art  Timont  dog^  and  the$e  knavet  honest. 
The  first  line  of  Apemantus's  answer  is  to  the  purpose;  the  second  ab- . 
surd  and  nonsensical ;  which  proceeds  fVom  the  los^  of  a  speech  dro^ 
iirom  between  them,  that  should  be  thus  restored': 

Tiu).  Good  mornm  to  thee^  gentie  Apemantut  / 

Apem.  *Tm  I  be  gentle,  ^^ayfor  thy  good  morrow.  \ 

[Poet.  When  will  that  be  i'\ 

Apem.  Whtn  thtmart  Timon$  dog^a^dtheuhuvDetkoMSt,  W^ati 

I  think  ipy  punctuation  may  clear  the  passage  without  apy  gret^tef  e^r 
ibrt.    John. 

*  Good  morrow/  Sec.    I  read  the  passage  differently  : 

Tills.  Good  morrow  to  thee, gentle  Apemantus; 

jip.  Till  I  be  gentle  stay:   for  my  good  morrow, 

When  thou  art  Timon's  dog,  and  these  knaves  honest/ 
i.  e.  *'  Till  I  am  become  gentle  withhold  thy  greetings  :-»for  my* 
self,  I  say,  that  no  '^good  morrow'  shall  pass  these  lips,  unless  thoit 
ean^t  ptit  off  lyiman  shape,  and  take  that  of  a  dog." 

Such  is  the  obvious  meaning :  the  expression  is  elliptical.    B* 

Jpem.  That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to  be  ^lord. 

7M  Ilfad  no  angry  vi/,  to  be  a  lord.'^^  This  reading  is  absurd  and 
unintelligible.  Sut  as  I  have  restored  the'texr,  that  l\ad  so  hungry  a 
wit,  to  be  a  lord,  it  is  satirical  enough  of  conscience,  viz.  I  would^te 
nyself,  ibr  having  no  more  wit  than  to  covet  so  insignificant  a  title.  In 
the  same  sense  Shakapeareuses  lemn-mUtedf  in  his  Rieherd  II. 
**  And  thou  a  lunatick,  lean^itted  fool.''    Warb. 

The  meaning  may  be,  I  should  hate  myself  for  patienCly  enduring  ia 
fe  a  lord.  This  is  ill  enough  expressed.  Perhaps  some  happy  chanjge 
may  set  it  right.  I  have  triw,  and  can  do  nothing,  yet  I  cannot  heartily 
concur  with  Dr.  Warburton.    John. 

*'That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to  be  a  lord/ 
litad, 

*  That  I  bad  no  emg'ry  wit  to  be  a  lord/ 
Le.  that  I  ceold  not  augur  of  my  treatment,  or  whett  Iwtu  to  ar- 
jrmaBCC  tn  beamumg  a  tori.    The  context  will  shew  that  i  am 
right    B.  . 

Tim.  If  our  betters  play  at  that  gan^e^  we  must  not  dart 
To  indtate  them  ;  faults  that  ai:e  rich,  are  fain 

If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not  dare 
nimieuttihmi  FmulU ikut are wieh are  fair.] 


s^Biri;  n.        tiwok  op^atk«ns»  ViT 


^hete  two  lines  ve  absurdly  given  to  Timon.  They  sbouM  bt  mA  tbfS « 

Tim.  If  our  betters  play  at  that  gamt^  we^must  not, 

Apem'.  Dore  to  imitate  tktm.  Faults  that  are  rich  arefiur. 
This  is  said  satiricaliy  and  in  character.  It  was  a  sober  reflection  in  Ti- 
nM>n ;  who  by  our  betters  meant  tlie  gods,  which  require  to  be  repatd  for 
benefits  received ;  but  it  would  be  impiety  in  men* to  expect  tha  same 
ob«ervance  for  the  trifling  jjood.they  do.  Aperaantus,  agreeably  to  bis 
character,  perverts  this  sentiment,  as  if  Timon  bad  spoken  of  earthly  ' 
gianjdeur  and  potentates,  who  expect  Infgest  returns  tor  their  favors ; 
and  therefore,  irooically  replies  as  above.    Warb. 

I  cannot  see  that  these  noes  are  more  prosier  in  an)'  other  mouth  thail 
TiiBon's,  to  whose  character  of  generosity  ami  condescension  they  are 
very  suitable.  To  suppose  that  by  our  betters  tin  meant  the  gods  is  very 
harsh,  because  to  imitate  the  gods  has  beep  hitherto  reckoned  the  bieh« 
•at  pitch  of  human  virtue,  'lot  whole  is  a  trite  aqd  obvious  thought^ 
uttered  by  Timon,  with  a  kind  of  affected  modesty.  If  I  would  maka 
any  idtevation,  it  shouid  only  be  to  reform  the  numbers  thus : 
^  Our  betters  p(«^  thet  f^ame  ;  we  must  not  dare  • 

T* imitate  them :  faults  that  are  rich  are  fair,    JouN. 

*  If  our  betters  plav  at  that  game,  we  must  uol  dare  . 

To  imitate  them :  ni'ults  that  are  rich  are  fair,' 
I  think,  with  Jolmson,  that  the  speech  belongs  entirely  to  TimoQ. 
By  *our  betters*  be  mean^  not  the  gpd^,  but  those  who  were  placed 
above  hiin  by  their  honors,  if  not  by  their  riches,  and  of  whom 
there  were  many  in  Athens.  Tbe  critic  talks,  however,  of  reforming 
thitiwmffmi  (o  the  firal  line  be  certainly  has  given  smoothness^ 
Imt  to  the  sccoad,  by  catting  off  the  vowel,  tlie  very  reverse.     B. 

jftpem.  I  scorn  thy  meat ;   'twould  cboak  loe,    for  I 

should 
Ne'er  flatter  thee. 

Jsc^m  thy  meat  ;  ^tvxmldehoakme,  for  Jshot^ld 

'Hfi'eT^tter  thee J 

A  very  pretty  reason  why  hi^  meat  would  chpaK  him,  because  he  shouli} 
X)evcr  flatter  him.    We  should  read  and  point  this  nouscnse  thus  : 

J  scorn  thy  meat ;  Hw>uli  cho^k  m^  *fore  ^ 

1  shomld  €tijtatter  thee. 
i.  9.  before  I  should  ever  flatter  ihee«    Wakb. 

Of  this  ^piendation  there  is  little  n^ed-    Tb^  meaning  is,  X  could  not 
swallow  thy  meat,  for  I  could  not  pay  for  it  with  flattery ;  ^nd  whf^  waf 
fiv^  i|lo  with  an  ill  will  would  stick  in  my  throai.    Jp«iM. 
'  i  scorn  thy  m^t,  for  it  >yovdd  choak  me : 
I  should  never  flatter  thee.^ 
A  slleht  tninspo^itioQ  sbopld  be  made  :  '  I  worn  thy  meat,  fpr  I 
should  never  flatter  thee.'    Here  the  ahsnr^ity  in  the  reasoning  i» 
rfinovkl:  the  consequent '  beeause'  b^ing  then  in  reference  to  the 
meat  only.    Apeniantus  scorns  the  m^at,  for  that  h^  cannot  gaio  it 
'—as  all  of  Timon*s  followers  dp,  ~*by  .flattery.     He  then  adds, 
'  'twould  choak  me,'  which  is  merely  expressive  of  hi9  aversion  (roBi 
alofd,  of  hii  contetnpt  of  title,  of  worldly  honors.    B. 

Apem.         So  fait  to't : 
iUch  0KM  fin,  and  /  Mt  root. 
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Eich  men  sin.]  Dr.  Farmer  proposes  to  read  itn^.    Eoft. 

• Sofallto't: 

Rich  men  sin,  and  1  eat  root/ 
Tbere  is  something  wrong  here.    The  coustructioD  is  not  that  rick 
pten  sin:  I  am  of  opinion  that  sin  was  written  sin\  contracted  of 
stficcrfVy.     I  make  a  change  in  the  punctiiation,  and  rekd  : 

* So  fall  to't 

Rich  men :  sin'  and  I  eat  root.' 
K e:  ' Rich  men !  feed  on  your  delicious  viands:  honesty  and  I  cat 
roots.*    It  must  not  be  objected  tliat  the  contraction  is  wlent: 
Quiay  of  the  like  nature  are  found  in  Shakspeare..    B. 

Tim.  How  had  you  been  my  friends  else  ?  why  have  you 
that  charitable  title  from  thousands,  did  not  you  chiefly 
belong  to  my  heart?  J  have  told  more  of  you  to  myself, 
than  you  can  with  modesty  speak  in  your  behalf. 

How  had  you  been  my  friends  the  f  why  have  ycu  that  charitable  title 
from  tho9isandsJ]  The  Oxford  editor  alters  charHahie  titles  to  chtncter  «nd 
title.    He  did  not  know  that  cA<7rffaA/e  sign ifies,  dear,  endeaiing;  nor 
consequently  understood  what  Milton  meant  by, 

''  Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

**  Of  father,  sou,  and  Hi-other " 

Alms  in  English,  are  called  charities^  and  from  thence  we  may  collect 
that  our  ancestors  knew  well  in  what  the  virtue  of  almsgiving  consisted! 
not  in  the  art,  but  in  the  disposiliott.    Wars. 

•  Did  nntyoii  chiefly  belong  to  my  heart  ?]  I  think  it  should  be  inverted 
thus :  did  1  not  ehiffiy  belong  to  your  'hearts.  Lucius  wishes  that  Tiinon 
would  give  him  and  the  re^tan  opportunity  of  expressing  somepetft  of  their 
Meals.  Tinion  answers  thar,  doubtless  the  gods  have  provided  ikat  I  BkoM 
have  help  from  you;  how  else  are  you  my  friends  f  why  are  you  stiled  mj 
friends,  if— what?  if  I  do  not  love  you.  Suc^  is  the  present  reading;  but 
the  consequence  i^  hot  very  clear :  the  proper  close  niu&t  be,  if  you  do  not 
hrc  mcy  and  tu  this  my  alteration  restores  it.  But,  perhaps,  the  old  read« 
ing  may  s^dnd.    Joiiy. 

*  How  had  yon  been  my  fiiends  else  ?  Whv  have  you  that  charit- 
■sble  title  from  thousands]^^  did  not  you  chieny  behmg  tomy  heart  1 
1  have  told  more  of  you  to  myself  than  you  can  with  modesty  speak 
in  vonr  behalf/ 

71ii«  is  obscnre  by  reason  of  the  punctuation,  and  from  the  mis- 
placing of  the  interrogatory  note :  w^  may  read, '  How  had  you  been 
my  friends  else  ?  Why  have  you  that  charitable  title  from  thousands'! 
Did  not  you  chiefly  belong  to  my  heart,  I  have  fyetj  told  more  of  yoa 
to  myself,  than  you  can  modestly  speak  in  your  behalf.'  This  lat- 
ter part  of*  the  sentence,  •  Did  not  you,  A-c'  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  having  a  conditional,  but  absolute  form.     B. 

■ 

Tim* '  Mine  eyes  cannot  hold  water,  methinka  :  to  forget 
their  faults,  I  drink  to  you. 

Mine  eyes,  &c.]  In  the  origmal  edition  the  words  stand  thus:  Mint 
eyes  cannot  hold  dkt  water,  methinks.  Tb  forget  their  fetults^  t  drink 
to  you.    Perhaps  the  true  reading  is  abis^  Mine  eyes  cannot  hold  out ;  they 
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trafer/  MHkifik^  toforgei  thnrfaulft;!  will  drinktojf&u, .  Or  it  my  b* 
explained  without  any  change.  Mine  eya  canmot  hM  out  woier,  that  ia^ 
cannot  k§ep  water  from  breaking  in  qpon  them.    Joav. 

*  Mine  e^e^  &c/    Here  is  an  entirely  useless  note  of  Johnson ; 

*  Mine  eves  cannot  hold  water ;'  L  e.  tears  trickle  down  my  cheeks. 
B  "^ 

2  Lord.  Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes, 
And,  at  that  instant,  like  a  babe  sprung  up: 

.    Liks  a  babe        ]  That  is  a  wtepin^  babe.    John.    ^ 

I  question  if  Snakspeare  meant  the  propriety  of  allusion  to  be  carried 
^uitc  so  far.  To  look  for  babies  in  the  eyes  of  another^  is  no  uncommon 
expression. 

So  in  Xore^f  Mittreu,  by  Hey  wood,  1636 : 

^  Joy'd  in  his  looks,  look'd  babigt  in  his  eyes.*^ 
Ag!^m,\n  TkeChrutianturn'dTttrkylOt$. 

*^  She  makes  hioi  sin^  songs  to  her,  looks  fortimes  in  his  fists,  and-i6a^ 
dioin  his  eyes."    Stesv. 

*  Like  a  bal>e.'  The  mark  of  the  genitive  case  is  necessary  at 
^  babe',  in  order  to  render  the  passage  intelligible.  '  Joy  had  the 
like  eoBception  in  our  eyes,  and  at  that  instaatlike  a  babe's  spiung 
iq>.'  i.  e;  '  Joy  had  a  like  eflect  on  us :  trart  sprung  up.to  our  eyas 
as  into  those  of  a  babe;'  the  infant,  mewling  and  ** puling  in  hi$ 
nwne's atmi.'*  As  to^Mr.  Steevens's  *  baby  inHheeye,'  it  seems. to 
partake  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  the  man  m  ike  m«mm  I  am  peisuad-* 
ed  that  in  the  quotations  from  Law^s  Mi$ires$$  and  tbe  ChriattM 
turned  Turkf  *  babies'  should  be  baMea,  i.  e;  gew-gaws,  sparklingv 
glittering  tidngs.  The  word  was  formerly  written  hiubrits,  and 
benoe  the  bauUe  of  t|ie  present  day.  The  conceit,  in  the  passagea 
dted  from  the  two  old  plays,  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  tears 
which  (whether  of  joy  or  sorrow)  are  crystal-like,  aqd  stand  glisten« 
ing  in  the  eye.     I  am  sensible,  indeed,  that  babies  in  the  eyes,  is.  no 

*  uncommon  expression,'  but  this^  is  nothing  in  regiird  to  the  pro* 
priety  of  it*  "  Baby'  has  evidently  taken  its  rise  from,  the  ball  of 
the  eye  being  likewise  called  the  pupil ;  and  this,  it  should  4be 
remarked,  bas  originated  in  the  yXnvi)  (pupilla  oculi)  of  the  Gieelu. 
This  word  glene  is  formed  of  aiyXri  (fulgor)  and  hence  aglaia,  i.  e. 
splendor,  and  hanestat  with  ^lie  Latins,  and  brightness  and  f»tf|iit^- 
Ccifc^with  us ;  and  it  may  further  be  noted,  that  it  is  from  the  above- 
mentioned  aiyk/i  that  we  derive  the  verb  to  gleen,  (shine  or  glitter) 
though  I  do  not  find  that  it  is  by  our  etymologists  so  set  down.  Ano- 
ther thing  to  be  considered  is,  that  neither  the  englishjncptf,  nor 
the  latin  |ni0i7/a,  can  be  used  for 'baby.'  In  tbe  latteir  language, 
and  for  such  a  sense  ptipii  should  always  "be  employed,  and  this  will 
by  no  means  do  for  pupil  of  the  eye.  Tbns  it  is  seen  that  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  expression  in  the  said  old  plays  is  forced,  and' 
even  ridiculous :  that  we  must  ^understand  by  k  glistening  in  the 
eye:  in  fine,  that  it  can  have;n^  other  meaning  whatever,  and  that 

*  bahrie/  is  the  proper  woi'd.'-  it  1$  oOiW^  snrpriaiBg^  however,- that 
Mr.  Steevens  should  have  £sU^i|^  tlis  error,  ^ince  tkat  excellent. 

Shak.  II.  O 


Grecwii,  Mr.  Dacier^  has  dooe  the  same  m  hk  eonlaciit  #n  Pkto. 
He  traaslates  a  speech  of  Socrates,  in  the  first  Aieihtades;  as  fol- 
lows :*  **  You  have  observed  theu,  that  as  often  as  joa  look  into  aa 
eye,  you  see  your  own  image  as  in  a  glass,  in  that  patt  of  it  which  is 
ealled  by  a  name  [kore]  that  means  a  baby 9  because  it  is  the  imaceof 
him  that  looks  on  it."  The  mistake  of  Mn  Dacier  has  arisen  from 
Plato's  use  of  the  word  Kopri  (baby)  which  is  the  same  as  yXnyii  (baby) 
which  words  <kore  and.glen^)  likewise  signify  pupil  0/  the  we,  and 
gliitening  of  the  eve.  The  passage  is  faultily  rendered  in  other  pas^ 
ticulars  :  it  should  be,  "  see  your  own  image  as  in  a  mirror!^  Glass 
was  unknown  for  such  purpose,  ki  the  time  of  Plato ;  the  mirror 
of  the  ancients  being  composed  of  some  highly  polished  metal,  and 
which  they  kept  from  tarnish  with  the  nicest  care.  Besides,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  representation  of  a  Iniby 
that  tlie  mirror  will  neceisarily  give,  uhIom,  indeed,  90  other  than  a 
baby  were  to  look  on  it.  But  this  is  by  no  maaos  to  be  undentoo^  of 
the  expression,  for  it  is  asked  immediately  befove  '*  is  there  not 
some  patt  of  the  ^e  which  has  the  same  effect  as  a  looking  glass  7" 
Mbwif  tha  patt  of  Ihc  eye  spoken  of  has  the  tame  effeei  aa  a  mir- 
ror, it  must  surely  be  admitted  that  such  efiect-  can  only  proceed 
Irmn  a  like  quality,  aamely  deaifnee$^  ImsIiv*.  The  whole  should, 
timefore^  ran  thns:  ^*  You.  have  obaervcMl  llwi»  that  as  often 
as  yon  look  mto  an  eye,  you  see-  your  own  image,  a$  in  a  Mrrmr*  id 
that  part  of  it  known  bv  a  name  which  sigmiies  bright^  epkfUemi, 
hecauae  it  giveg^  oc  rdlects  the  image  of  hm  aebo  koka  ott  iv" 
Hius  we  see,  that  the  Greek  «oj»9  (pupil)  is  net  to  be  interpretod  hp 
tahjf,  but  by  Mming:  spoken  pfoperly,  it  is  true*  of  tBe>tlf«cHia' 
"iumonr  of  the  eye,-  and  of  the  iris^  hut^as  tha  pupil  is  suiroHndtdi 
by  the  said  kis,  the  epithet  may  very  well  be  used  of  eithan    B* 

^penk  I  fear  me,  thOu 

W  lit  give  away  thyself  in  paper  shortly : 

^    ■■  ■  .i  Ifearmejthcu  ^"^    . 

Wilt  Me  aaay  th^tulf  in  ^per  shortly :] 
i«  e.  be  ruined  Dy  his  securities  entered  into.  But  this  sense  is  ilat^  aad  io« 
lishas  very  littleof  the  salt  in  Apemantus*s  other  reflections.  We  shouldread; 

I     ■        fpte  amay  tkvself  in  proper  shortly. 
L  e«  in  person ;  thy  proper  self*    This  fatter  is  an  expression  of  our  au* 
Uiofs  in  the  Tempest : 

*'  And  ev'n  with  such  like  valour  men  hang  and  drown 
**  Their  pfcp^riefoei,"    VVAaa.   ' 
Hanmer  reads  very  plausibly; 

--r^Thou         . 
WUigkoeenajfth^f  in  ferfe^um.    Jobn. 
I  am  satisfiS  with  ur.  Warburton  s  explanaiiQn  of  the  text,  but  cm* 
xi^t  concur  in  hb  emendation.    Steev.  ^ 

<  •^I  fear  Ae»  thou 

Wth  gsve  away  thyself  in  paper  sboitiy/ 
I  do  net  believe  thai  either  *-paper^  or. '  pi^per*  will  be  thi^poel's 
trord.    Wa  awst  point  tine  pM^^  diffar^ntly  and.print  t4^per. 
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*  — >!  fear  me,  thou 

Wilt  Kive  away  thyself.  Fen  pauper  aborlik/ 
i.  e.  *  tl|Ou  wilt  be  reduced  to  absolute  want,  thou  wkX  ahoHly  boh 
€Osie  a  beggar/  Or  we  may  read> '  io  pauper\*  (contract.)  paupertas, 
Iq  either  case  the  sense  will  be  the  same. .  The  ellipsis  [Qiou  w3t 
be]  has  obscured  the  meaning.  But  this  mode  of  expression  must 
be  particularly  attended  to  id  reading  Shakspeare.    B. 

Sen.  No  .porter  at  his  gate ; 

But  rather  one  that  smiles,  and  still  invites 

All  that  pass  by. 


*««hi » 


■No  porter  tU  hU  gate  ; 


But  raiher  one  that  smiTes,  and  still  invUe$.} 
1  imagpue  that  a  line  is  l6st  here,  in  which' tho  behaviour  of  a  surly 
porter  was  described.    Joav. 

*  No  porter  el  bk  gate; 

But  rather  one  that  aniika*  and  stiU  invites/ 
'  Ralhtr'  should  be  ratk^,  the  old  woid  fmr  smm,  pOckfy.  rtadify. 
It  must  be  placed  immediately  before  *  smiles.'  I  read 
.    '         No  porter  at  his  gate. 

But  one  that  ratheu  smiles,  and  still  invites 

All  that  pass  by; 
i.  e.  **  No  porter  is  to  be  seen  at  his  gate«  except  one  who  is  ever 
ready  with  his  smiles/'  ^c.    The  sense  is  pern^ct :  there  is  no  line 
lost.    B. 

JRtrr.  .O  my  good' lord,  the  world  is  but  it  word ; 
Were  it  all  yours,  to  give  it  in  a  breath, 
How  quickly  were  it  gone  ? 

O  mv  good  lori,  tho  world  U  but  a  world.] 
The  folio  reads : 

<  to  a  word ; 

And  .this  is  th^  right.    The  meaning  is,  as  the  world  itself  may  be  com- 
prised in  a  word,  you  might  give  it  away  in  a  breathJ    Wabb. 

t  think  the  reading  '  the  world  is  bnt  a  world/  meaning  that  the 
|oods  of  this'world  are  in  our  possession,  and  that  we  may  dkpose 
of  them  as  We  think  proper,  the  morn  fareible  of  the  two.  If,  how- 
ever, we  must  admit  the  diange  of  world  to  word,  k  would  bebet-^ 
ter  to  read; 

'  O  my  good  lord,  the  world's  but  as  a  word/ 
In  the  Merchant  ^  Venice,  Anthonio  says, , 

'  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world/    B.  ^ 

Flav.  Ah !  when  the  means  are  gone^  tbat  buy  this  praisp, 
Ttie  breath  b  goue  whereof  this  praise  is  made : 

Feast-won,  fast-lost;         *       •        * 

» •       •  »  .    • 

*  Feast-won,  fast^lost/  * 
I  do  not  undcfrstand  this ;  I  thhdt  we  should  read. 
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«  Past  won,  fast  lost/ 
i,  e.  Tour  friends  are  such  as.  may  be  easily  aequired,  and  who  aie 
easily  lost.     B.^ 

Tinh  If  I  would  broach  the  vessels  of  my  love, 
And  try  the  argument  of  hearts  by  borrowing, , 
Men,  and  men's  fortunes,  could  I  frankly  use. 
As  I  can  bid  thee  speak. 

And  try  the  aTfiyimetktB.I    Arguments  (or  natures.    Warb. 

How  arguments  should  stand  for  natures  I  do  Dot  sec^    But  the  liceo^ 
tionsness  ot  our  author  forces  us  often  upon  far-fetched  expositions,  ufr- 
guments  may  mean  e(mtents,  as  the  arguments  of  a  book ;  or  ^t  evidenets  * 
ttnd  proofs,    John. 

'  And  try  the  argttifaent,  &c.'  No  one,  I  presume,  will  ccwtend 
for  'argnmeof  being  the  proper  word,  when  another  can  bepio-^ 
diiced  which  nearly  resembles  it  in  sound  and  «ppearance,  hnd  which 
at  the  -same  tiane  completes  the  sense.  Chancer  usHMS^fre,  (pfo- 
nounoed  like  the  french  mgre)  iiart  kind,  go&d,  benevaieni.  I  there- 
fore propose  to  read  aimment,  i.  e.  gwdnen^  beneffoJenee.  Thns 
all'will  be  easy,  and  peircctly  clear.    B. 

Lucul.  Flaminius,  honest  Flaminius ;  you  are  very  re- 
spectively welcome,  sir. 

*  Very  respectively  welcome,' i.e.  respectfully.    Steev. 

'  Respectively  welcome*  is  particubirly  welcome*  Beside  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  that  any  noble  person  would  think  of  behayug 
respeetfiMy  towards  a  servant,  whatever  be  might  do  in  the  case  of 
his  loid.    B. 

XucuL  Here's  three  gelidares  for  thee ;  good  boy,  w&ik 
at  me,  and  say,  thou  saw'st  me  not. 

^  Three  solidares.*    I  believe  this  coin  is  from  the  mint  of  the  poet. 

.  This  is  a  veiy  serious  charge.  It  is  certain,  however,  tM 
nomy  is  rarely  produced  irom  the  poejt's  mint.  The  whole^  of  the 
matter  b^  that  *  uolidar^  is  printed  in  mistake  for  tolidaf^  an  ancient 
coin.    B- 

Flam.  This  slave, 

Unto  his  honour,  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him : 
Why  sboidd  it  thrive,  and  turn  to  nutriment^ 
When  he  is  tum*d  to  poison  ? 

Vnto  his  honour.]  Thus  the  old  copy.  What  Flamiiiius  Beems  to  mean 
is,  this  slave,  (to  the  honor  of  his  character)  has,  &c.  The  modem  edi- 
tors read,  unto  this  hour^  which  may  be  light    8tbcv. 

How  can  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  LncuUus^be  Aid,  in  aay 
way,  to  redound  to  his  honor  t    We  should  surely  point  thus  i 
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-This  skpve 


Uolo  his  honor/ 

i.  e.  This  stave,  who  is  cotttmoalty  talking  of  honorable  aetions ; 
who  has  always  piqned  himself  on  his  honor.    B. 

Luc.  I  must  needs  confess,  I  have  received  some  small 
kindnesses  fironi  him,  as  moiiey,  plate,  jewels,  and  such 
like  trifles,  nothing  comparing  to  bis,  yet,  had  he  mis<- 
took  him,  and  sent  to  me,  I  shpuld  ae  er  have  deny'd 
his  occasion  so  many  talents^  .  . 

Yii  had  he  mistook  him^  and  sent  to  me.'}    We  should  read, ' 

mislookM  kim. 
i.  e.  overlooked,  neglected  to  send  to  him.    Wars.  ' 

I  rather  read,  yet  had  he  not  mittook  him^  aind  tent  to  me,    John. 

Mr.  Edwards  )>roDoses  to  read,  yet  had  he  missed  hmu  Lucius  has  hist 
declared  that  he  had  bad  fewer  presents  from  Timon,  than  LucuUus  had 
received^  who  therefore  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  assist  him.  Ye^ 
says  he,  had  Timon  mistpok  hbn,  or  overlooked  that  circumstance,  ana 
sent  to  me,  I  should  not  have  denied, &c.    Steev. 

*  Yet  had  he  mistook  him»  and  sent  to  me/  All  is  sufficiently  . 
clear.  But  the  editors  have  been  puzzled  by  supposing  that '  mis- 
took Mm*  is  q>oken  of  Lucollns»  whereas  it  beloiigs  to  Timon.  Lu« 
ciiis  is  of  opinion  that  Luoullus  havmg  received  the  greater  pre* 
sehts  at  the  hands  of  ,Timon»  should  be  ready  to  relieve  him  in  his 
djUtresses.  This,  however,  he  finds  is  not  the  case,  and  iiccordingly 
observes  *-  yet  had  be  mistook  him,  and  sent  to  me,'  &c.  (had  Ti« 
BKm  rasptakenly  sent  to  me).  He  insinuates  that  it  would  be  a  mis* 
take  id  TImen  to  send  to  him  (Lucius)  as  his  obligations  to  the 
noble  Athenuin  were,  comparatively  few,    B. 

Lite.  How  unluckily  it  happened,  that  I  should  pur* 
chase  the  day  before  for  a  little  part,  and  'undo  a  great 
deal  of  honor? 

That  I  should  purchase  the  dt^  before  for  a  little  ^ztU  and  undo  a  great 
deal  of  honorf]  Though  there  is  a  seeming  plausible  antithesis  in  the 
terms,  I  am  very  well  assured  they 'are  corrupt  at  the  bottom.  For  a  little 
part  of  whatf  honor  is  the,  only  substantive  that  follows  in  the  sentences* 
How  much  is  the  antithesis  improved  by  the  sense  which  my  emendation 
aives !  '  That  I  should  purchase  for  a  little  dirt,  and  undo  a  great  deal  of 
honor  !*    TheOb. 

This  emendation  is  received,  like  all  others,  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  but 
neglected  by  Dn  Warburton.  1  think  Theobald  right  in  suspecting  a 
corruption ;  nor  is  his  emendation  injudicious,  though  perhaps  .we  may 
better  read,  purchase  the  day  before  for  a  little  .j^k.     Joair. 

<  That  I  should  purchase  the  day  before  for  a  little  part,  and  un« 
do  a  grea^  deal  of  honor  V 

*  Part'  b  evidently  an  abbreviation  of  the  frenoh  portage^  iomethiiisg 
itwlved  to,  qr  heeome  the  right  of,  ^matherj  either  by  inheritaiice 
or  purchase,    The  only  necessary  coirnction  u  to  ptaee  tiie  co»^ 
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juQctiDii  *  and*  immedialdy  before  *  for/  tad  to  poial  the  passage  a 
little  differently : 

*  How  unluckily  it  happened;  that  I  should  pwchase  the  day  he* 
fore :  and,  for  a  little  pari',  (partage)  'undo  a  great  deal  of  honor.* 
i.e.'  How  unfortunate !  that  I  should  have  made  a  purchase  only 
the  day  before :  and,  for  a  trifling  possession^  lost  a  great  deal  at 
honor/    B. 

1  Stran.  Had  his  necessity  made  use  of  me, 
I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation, 
And  the  best  half  should  have  return^  to  him, 
So  much  1  love  his  heart : 

I  would  have  p9U  fM  we0Mh  into  ^on9L\^r\t 

And  thebeit  half  shtmld  Move  returned  to  Ami.] 
Haona^r  reads^ 

Iw9uldkave  put  my  wealth  imto  partition* 

And  the  bctt  half  should  ha9$  attorn*d  to  him. 
Br.  Warburton  receives  attorn'd.    The  only  difBcMlty  is  in  the  word  f»> 
turned,  which,  since  he  had  received  nothing  from  htm,  cannot  he  us«l 
but  in  a  very  low  and  licentious  meaning.    John. 

*  I  would  have  put  my  weaUh  into  dooatipV  &e« 

It  is  the  business  of  a  coanmeutatpr  to  give,  wherever  it  can  well  be 
done,  an  exposition  of  controverted  passages,  without  the  change  oC 
a  single  word :  in  the  present  instance  nothing  but  transposition  ap* 
pears  to  be  necessary.  This  transposition!^  iiideed«  will  aSeid  a  to* 
tall/ different,  but,  I  hope,  improved  sense.  ^ 

*  Had  his  neceoity  made  use  of  me,.  ^ 
I  would  have  put  the  best  half  of  my  wealth 
Into  donation  to  him :  and  should  have  retora'd 

'*His  heart.  I  so  much  love/ 
'  I  would  have  employed  the  best  part  of  my  wealth  in  affording  at- 
sfstance  to  Tl'roon,  who  in  ret ncn^  would  have  given  me  his  heirt ; 
and  I  sliould  have  thought  myself  repaid  in  possessing  it,  in  having 

the  heart  of  him  whom  1  so  greatly  honor/    B. 

#  

Sem.  Must  I  be  his  last  refuge  r  His  ineiids,  like  phyn* 

cians, 
Thrive,  give  him  over ;  Must  I  take  ihe  cure  upon  roe  ? 

^'■^hiifrUnds  like  physicians 

Thriv'd^  give  him  over  f] 
I  have  restored  this  old  reading,  only  amending  the  pointii^  whieh  was 
faulty.  Mr.  Pope,  suspecting  the  phrase,  has  substituteaiArse  in  the 
room  of  thriv*df  and. so  disarmed  the  poet's  satire.  Physicians  Mm^if  is 
no  more  than  physicians  grown  rich,  only  the  adjective  passive  of  thit 
verb,  indeed,  is  not  so  common  in  use ;  and  yet  it  is  a  fomiiiar  expression 
to  this  day  to  say  Stich  an  one  is  well  thriven  on  his  tradiu  Taaoa. 
The  original  reading  is, 

-'"'^^hisJrienSs  (kke  physicians) 

Thrive,  give  kim  aver : 
vhich  Theohild  has.  miawpwasnted^    Haamser  readsy  ir^d,  fimvVlf 
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enough.  iMlefi)  of  tk^m  prafodbd  |»5nMr.  Popi^  I  •bdold  read  $hHc€, 
fiat  perha|>s  the  old  reading  is  the  true.    Joan. 

Perhaps  we  sliould  /cad-  9knv*d.  They  gke  lam  aver  tkrijfd  ;  that  k, 
ftepar^for  iinmediaU  Utth  hy  $hrift.    Ttrwb. 

'  ■ his  frieoda,  like  pbysiciane^ 

Thrive,  give  him  o'er,'  &c. 
No  kind  of  sense  can  be  discovered  in  the  pnesent  order  of  the 
words. '  By  a  slight  transpositiop,  however,  and  by  printing '  thrive  V 
as  at  once  exprenive  of  doubt  and  surprise,  the  meaning  will  be 
aoficiently  clear.    I  regulate  the  passage  thus : 

*  Must  I  be  bis  last  refuge?  thrive  I  his  fried<j|$ 

Like  physicians,  give  him  over.— 
.    Must  I  take  the  cure  upon  me  T 
h  e.  *  Must  1  be  last  sent  to  7  do  well!  [how  should  that  be  when] 
his  friends,  like  physicians,  havegiven  him  over?  [an<)  in  such  a  case} 
must  I  undertake  the  cure  Y    Tie  w6rds  between  books  mi|St  bf 
unitrstood  as  of  tbe  text.    B, 

**  « 

*  ^^  ♦ 

Scm  I  had  rather  tb^ii  ^e  worth  of  thrice  the  3uin» 
He  had  sent  to  me  first,  bqt  for  my  mind's  sake  ; 
I  hai)  such  a  courage  to  dp  him  good.    But  now  returq^ 
And  with  their  faint  reply  this  ans^^  join ; 
Who  bates  mine  hpnor,  shall  not  know  my  coin. 

/  jod  Mmh  a  cetiiN^f.}    8ijch  an  ardor^  siscb  an  e^gpnr  desita    Joa»» 

.  *  I  bad  sucb  a  courage/  The  present  raading  is  harsh,  and  imii^ 
of  tbe  words,!  think,  are  mispWwed.-  For  '  courage'  I  would  read 
wmiugt  (fir.)  whieh  sigdifies  agreement,  th^Kng.  It  seems  to  he 
here  used  in  the  latter  sense,  aM  for  measure  qf  treatment.  The 
following  arrangement  may  be  preferred,  <  especially  as  it  improves 
tbeaense;  . 

-*  I  had  rather  than  the  worth  pf  thrice  the  sum,  -> 

He  had  first  sent  to  me  to  dp  bim  good. 

g^ut  for  my  mind's  sake) 
ad  I  had  such  a  eourtage«    But  now  retuni,  &c/ 
i.  e. '  I  would  he  bad  sent  first  to  roe  to  do  him  service,    [f  wish  jt 
merely  as  being  grateful  to  my  feelings.]    H^d  I  been  so  dealt  by, 
bad  I  met  with  such  treatment.— But  go,'  &c.    i(. 

Serv*  The  devil- knew  not  what  he  did^  when  he  made 
man  politick ;  he  crossed  himself  by't:  and  I  cannot 
think,  but,  in  the  eqd^  the  yil)ainies  qf  man  will  set 
him  clear. 

The  devil  knem  not  tohat  he  did,]  I  cannot  but  think'  that  the  hegative 
«sl  ha»  intruded  into  this  passage,  and  the  reader  wilt  think  so  too,  wbe|i 
li#  reads  i>r«.Warburtou*s  expk^tion  of  lh|S  next  words,    lonir*' 

WiU  t§$  h^  iUur*}  S$t  kim  tUar  doe»  not  diean  acquit  him  heSore 
Ijeaven  \  for  then  th*  devil  m\i8t  Le.  supposed  to  knom  what  he  did :  but  \t 
signifies  f  ifzalf  bi0>  OMtdo  bim  at  bi#  owf  weapons*    Wakb.  '-^ 
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How  the  dertl,  or  any  other  beings  shoold  bo  aet  ^^r  bjr  being  pmrM 
and  oK^tfoR€y  the  commentator. has  not  esopluned.  When  io  a  crowd  we 
would  have  an  opening  made^  we  say.  Stand  cltar^  that  is,  cmi  qfithe  wmf 
cf  danger.  With  some  affinity  to  tnis  use,,  though  not  without ^eat 
harshness,  to  set  cieir,  may  be  to  set  aside.  But  I  believe  the  original 
corruption  is  the  insertion  of  the  negative,  which  was  obtruded  by  some 
transcriber,  who  supposed  crossed  to  mean  thtoarted,  when  it  meant,  ev- 
emptedfrom  tvil.  The  usq  of  crossing,  by  way  of  protection  or  punficiuion, 
.  was  probably  not  worn  out  io  Shakspearels  tine.  The  sense  of  Mf  clear 
u  now  easy ;  he  has  no  longer,  the  guilt  of  t^mpting^  maa,  To  cross  him- 
self may  mean,  in  a  very  familiar  sense,  to  clear  his  scor^  to  get  otd  if 
debt,  to  quit  his  reckoning,  lie  knew  not  zrhat  he  did^  may  mean^  fie  knew 
not  how  much  good  he  was  doing  himself.  There  is  no  need  of  emendip 
tion.    John. 

'  The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did,' — *  will  set  hjm  clear/  John- 
son's remark  on  Warburton's  interpretation  of  '  set  clear,^  as  atgnir 
fyine  puzzled,  outdone,  is  perfectly  just :  no  such  meaning  can  possi* 
biy  be  affixed  to  the  words.  There  is  evidently  a  corniption  in  tb^ 
text,  for  the  reasoning  is  illogical,  it  is  unsound.  The  error  lies,  I 
believe,  in  the  .word  '  clear*  which  should  be  *  dear,'  i*  e.  $ore,^rie^ 
9iu$y  hurtful,  (properly,  it  should  be  spelled  dere).  The  word  thqs 
changed,  let  us  attend  to  the  sens^.  '  The  devil  knew  not  wbat  be 
was  aiiout  when  he  gave  craftiness  to  humaukiud,  fur  in  so  d^iiig  bei 
was  an  enemy. tp  himself,  and  I  cannot  but  Ihink,  so-many  are  the 
vilhiinies  of  man,  that  he  (the  devil)  will  be  grieymisly  hard  ^t  by 
bim :  in  other  words,  and  in  vulgar  language,  ie  will  med  with  Am 
Moleft*'  The  c  and  I,  when  joined  al  the  press,  will  make  a.4(  as  I 
bave  observed  of  a  like  mistake  i«  another  i^lace.    B*  . 

Enter  Varro,  Titus,  Hortemius^  Lmiu$^  tmd  vlher 

servants  of  Timorts  ctedHtors. 

Xtcctuf.]    Lucius  is  here  again  for  the  servant  of  Lucius.    Joav.* 
*  Lucius.'    I  suspect  that  *  Lucius,  and  other  servants'  has  been 
originally  written 

*.  Lucius'  and  other  servants,  • 

which  will  mean  Lucius'  servant,  and  othA  ^diirvaiits.    In  tbe  Dm* 
matis  personse,  there  is  both  a  lordand' servant*  of  the  name  of 

LudiU.    B.  ' 

^^^^^■^^^^^ 

Jlc.  I  am  an  humble  suitor  to  yout  virtues ; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  thfe  law, 
And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 

M  am  an  humble  suitor  to 'your  virtue ; 

For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law. 

And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly/ 
There  is  here  a  material  error*  The  principle  advanced  in  the 
present  reading,  '  for  pity  is  tbe  virtue  of  the  law'  is  fiabe.  .Tha'inP 
acknowledges  no  such  virtue  as  pUt^:  it  professes  to  stand  up  for 
jutiice,  nothing' but  justice,  Merof,  indeed,  may  be  extended  to 
the  criminal,  by  the  magistrate,  but  this  is  a  totally  different  matter. 
.It  is  for  thu  mercy ,  however,,  that  Alcibiades  would  pleads  and 
which  he  very^o  rq^riy  calls  io  them  (the  senatort)  'u  otrlsr.    We 
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must  therefore  read»  '  pity  is  not  the  vtrtoe  of  the  hw/  i.  e.  the 
Irffff-of  the  faiw  must  condemn  him.  Hie  meaning  of  the  whd^ 
is  this — "  I  am  an  humble  suitor  to  you  for  pity^  (a  virtue  which 
the  law  must  not  know»  since  justice  might  thence  be  perverted,  or 
turned  from  its  course,)  but  I  may  appeal  to  you  on  the  score  of 
humanUy*  aiid  in  consideration  of  the  king  and  faithful  services  of 
him  whom  I  hold  as  my  friend.  I  ask,  in  short,  for  mercy,  from  ^ 
circumstances  which  the  law  could  not  adroit  or  listen^<^  but  which 
jfOtt  assuredly  may,  fior  '  none  but  tyrants  exercise,  or  put  the  law 
in  force  cruelly/  ^  In  a  word,  the  law  must  determine  according  to 
the  fact:  its  icntetice  you  may  confirm  or  set  aside4'' 

It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  observe,  that  the  Egyptians,  wlio  it 
is  supposed  were  the  inventors  of  picture-writing,  figured  the 
diMtriiutor  of  Jmiiee  by  a  man  wHiont  hands,  and  with  Ms  eytp 
fixed  on  the^arth,  thereby  signifynig  .that  a  juc^  ought  not  to  be 
moved,  either  by  interest  or  pt^y.  This  wa§  called  the  tropologic  or 
moral  hieroglyph^  according  to  the  learned  Warburton,  in  his 
history  of  symbolical  images.    B*.       .  .  -   ^ 

Ak.  And  with  such  sober  snd  unnoted  passion, 
He  did  behave  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent, 
As  if  he  bad  but  prov  d  an  argument 

•— aa^  unnoted  pastkM]  Vnncied,  for  common^  bounded.    Warb. 

He  did  behave  his  anger,-  ]  Behaoe,  for  curb,  manage.    But  the 

Oxford  Editor  equips  Uie  old  poet  with  a  more  modem  phrase : 

He  didbehceoe  in's  anger^"— 
A  paltry  dipt  iargoii  of  modern  fops,  for  hehtme  hmulf.  -  Warb; 

tiie  original  copy  reads  not  behave  but  behoove.    I  ao  not  well  under- 
stand the  passage  in  either  roEiding.    Shall  we  try  a  daring  conjecture? 

*^ with  iuch  sober  ana  unnoted  passhn 

He  did  behold  his  adversary  sbent, 

As  if  he  had  but  proved  an  argument. 
He  looked  with  such  calmness  on  his  slain  adversary*    I  do  not  suppose 
that  this  is  right,  but  put  it  down  for  want  of  better.    John. 

'  He  did  behave  his  anger/  The  construction  is  not  '  behave 
his  anger,'  but  ^  he  did  behave/  The  commentators  have  ill-em-, 
ployed  their  time  in  the  explaining  of  *  uunoted,'  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  proper  word.  It  certainly  has  here  but  little  force. 
I  would  therefore  read  '  innated  passion,'  i.  e.  natural,  intred 
passion:  such  passion  as  is  comipon  to  and  honorable  in  man. 
'  He-  was  sensible  to  inrary:  but  without  violence/  >  ^'Ere'  and 
'  was'  clumge  places  and  the  passage  should  be  printed  thus :  • 
.    *  And  with  such  sober  and  innated  passion 

He  did  behave ;  his  anger  was,  'ere  spent, 

As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argument.' 
^Bdkoove' is  die  same  sis' AeAave/    B. 

1  Sen.  If,  after  two  days'  shine,  Athens  contain  thee. 
Attend  our  weij^tier  jud^ent. 
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And,  not  to  swell  bur  spirit, 
He  shall  be  executed  presently. 

And  (not  to  swell  bur  spirUyi  What  this  nonsense  was  intended  t« 
mean  t  don't  know,  but  it  is  plain  Shakspearc  wrote  *.  '  ' 

And  new  to  srccH  your  smrtt :  • 
i.  €.  to  provoke  you  still'more.     wawb/  • 

•  And,  not  to  swell  oar  spirit.*    '  Swell  our  spirif  may  be  tmdor- 
stood,  but  9weaty  \  think,  will  be  the  better,  the  more  significant 
^  term.    *  And  oat  to  waste  away  our  spirit  in  ^^rds — be  dies.' 


» ^ 


Ale.  rtt  cheer  up 

My  dUcontepted  troops,  and  lay  for  hearts. 
Tis  honor,  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds ; 
Soldiers  as  little  should  brook  wrongs,  as  gods.  - 

In  former  copies :      . 

And  layji>r  hearts, 

*  '  jfis  honor  tciih  most  lands  to  he  ot  odds ; 
Bat  surely,  even  in  a  soldier*s  sens*  e^  honor,  ^here  is  vety  little  in  behy 
-  at  odds  with  all  about  him ;  which  shews  rather  a  qu^reisome  disposi* 
tion  than  a  vaKant  one.  Besides,  thilTwas  not  Alcibiades's  case.  He  was 
only  fallen  out  with  the  Atheniaifs,  A  phrase  in  the  foregoing  line  wil)^ 
direct  us  to  the  right  reading.  I  will  lay,  says  he,  for  liearts  ;  which  u 
a  metaphor  taken'froro  card-play,  and  8tenHie«j  to  game  deep  aJid  bol^y< 
It  is  plain  then  th^  figure  waa  contslitiea  isk  the  following  liae^  which 
aboiiId))e  read,  thus : 

>       ^Tis  honor  with  tnost  hands  to  be  at  odds  ; 
i.  e.  to  fight  upon  odcfs,  or  at  disadvantage;  as  he  must  do  against  the 
united  strength  of  Athens :  and  this,  by  soldiers,  is  accounted.  Aonora^i^^ 
Shakspeare  uses  the  same  metaphor  on  the  same  occasioui  in  Coriotttnus:' 
"  He  lurched  all  swords.    Ware. 
I  think  hands  is  very,  properly  substituted  Tor  7fl77c&.    In  the  foregoing 
line,  for,  lay  for  hearts,  I  would  read,  jpiay  for  hearts,    Johk.  • 

I  do  not  conceive  that  lo  lay  for  hearts  i^  a  metaphor  taken  from  card* 
play,  or  that  kry  should  be  changed  into  ffay.  We  should  now  say  to  lay 
oat  for  hearts,  i.  e.  the  affections  of  the  people.    Tyrwk. 

•     7— — rr' And  iay  for  hearts.  ... 

Tis  honor,  with  mx^t  laixb  to  be  at  odds*' 
Mf.Tyrwbitt>  right  '  Laj  for  hearts'  is  Uy.mAfw  (endeavouc. 
1$o  gain)  hearts;  •  *  lands'  is  uodoubtedly  wrong,  and  for  the  reason 
given  by  Warburton;  but  the  word  he  would  substitute  for  it 
(bands),  although  it  giyes  us  the  sense  required,  Is  feeble.  I  read/ 
'Tis  honor,  with  most  fovift^f  to  be  at  odds.'  Brand  is  mori^ 
See  Spenser,  Milton,  and  others.  Thus  the  expression  becomes 
characteristic  of  the  2>peaker,  proper  from  the  lips  of  a  soldier.    B. 

Flav.  Poor  honest  lord,  brought  Low  by  his  own  heart ; 
Undone  by  goodness  !  •  Strange,  umisiiai  Uood,  -  i  * 
When  man  8  worst  sin  4s,  ho  does  too  much  good  ! 

— ^ — Strange,  unusual  blood,]  Of  this  passage,  .1  suppose,  every  reader 
wM<i  wish  tor  a  corr^tion :  but4iifc.wurd^  harth«s  it  is^  staad&lattiScA 
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by  the  rhjFmPy  to'whicb*  perbafis,  it  owes  its  inlro4iictioD,    I  know  not 
what  to  propose.    Perhaps,' 

rstrange  unusual  mood, 

nay,  by  some,  he  thuught  better,  and  by  others  worse.    John. 

/  *  Strange,  unusual  blood/ 

Correction  of  the  ps^ssa^e  is  necessary ;  but  Johnson  has  fixed  on 
the  wrong  word.  *  Blood'  may  surely  remain  in  preference  !o  any 
other  expression,  as  mezmn^,' quality  in  man,  *  Unusual*  I  do 
not  here  understand,  and  in  place  of  it  woiittl  refKl  kmuguale  (tbe 
Saxon  privative  un  with  the  Italian  uguale,  equal)  unequal ;  and  in 
the  sense  of  irregular,  as  if  deviating  from  the  commonly  received 
laws  of  nature  and  virtue ;  as  though  it  were  an  absolute  anomafy^ 
wiwther  wwraU^.  or  physical^  taken.    B.    . 


Tim.  Not  nature, 

To  whom  all  sores  lay  Riege,  can  bear  great  fortune, 

But  by  contenipt  of  nature*  . 

Not  nature^ 

To  wh^m  all  sores  lay  msCy ] 

He  had  said  the  brother  could  not  bear  great  fortune  without  despising  his 
brother.  He  now  goes  farther,  and  asserts  that  even  human  nature 
cannot  bear  it;  but  with  contempt  of  ita  common  nature.  The  sentenev 
la  ambiguoiis,  and,  besides  that,  otherwise  obscivre>tr  I  fuii«  pecsuaded^ 
that  our  author  had  Alexander  here  principaUy  in  mind;  whosd  un* 
interrupted  course  of  successes,  as  we  learn  from  history,  turned  hia 
head,  and  made  him  fancy  himself  a  Gody  and  contemn  his  human 
origin.  The  poet  says,  even  nature^  meaning  nature  In  it&  greatest  per- 
fection*. And  Alexander  is  represented  by  the  ancients  as  the  most 
accomplished  person  that  ever  was,  both  for  his  qualities  of  mind  and 
body,  a  kind  of  master-piece  of  nature.    He  adds^ 

To  whom  all  torm  lay  neee^  ■  '     \      ' 

i.  e.  Although  the  imbecillity  of  Uie  human  condition  might  easily^  have 
informed  him  of  his  error.    Here  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  had  An.^ye 
ro  Plutarch,  who,  in  his  life, of  Alexander,  tells  us  that  it  was  that  which 
staggerM  him  in  his  sober  moments  concerning  the  belief  of  his  divinity^ 
Warb. 

J  have  preserved  this  note  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  commentator  than 
of  the  author.  How  nature,  to  whom,all  sores  lay  sieges  can  so  emphati- 
cally express  nature  in  its  greatest  perfection,  I  shall  not  endea\"our  to  ex- 
plain. The  meanine  I  take  to  be  this:  Brother,  when  his  fortune  is 
enlarged,  will  scorn  brother ;  for  this  is  the  general  depravity  of  human 
nature,  which^  besieged  as  it  is  by  misery,  admonished  as  it  is  of  want  and 
imperfection,  when  elevated  by  fortune,  will  despise  beings  of  nature  like 
its  own.    John. 


'  Not  nature. 


To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege.'  ' 

Johnson's  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  just.  Hia  objei^tion  td. 
Warbnrton's  observation  on  nature, .  however,  is  cavil  and  not 
criticism:  for  who  can  possibly  be  ignorant  that  perfect  nature  may 
be  assailed  by  every  ill?  It  is  true,  indeed, .  that  nature  so  assailed 
cbmot  be  thet^  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfeUum ;  but  we  must 
remember  tb^t  tbe  learned  prtlate  baft  no-wbere  so  affirmed  of  ilw 
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ACT  IV. 


To  attack  hiiii  tli»  as  though  he  had  laid  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  natore,  to  be  campkte  or  excellent,  must  be  stored  with  rvlKt; 
and  that  a  consequence  is  actually  deduced  by  him  from  it-^Airfvrv 
abounds  with  evils,  and  t/ierrfore  nature  is  per/ed — ^To  insinnate 
this  of  hhn  is^  I  say,  to  distort  his  meaning :  it  is  uncandid,  .dis- 
ingenuous in  the  extreme.    B, 

m 

Tim.  Raise  me  this  beggar,  and  denude  that  lord ; 
The  senator  shall  bear  contempt  hereditary, 
The  begg^  native  honor. 


Rm$e  me  this  beggar y  and  den/t  thai  lard.]  Where  is  thft  sense  and 
English  of  deny't  that  lord  f  Deny  him  what  ?  What  preceding  noun 
b  there  to  which  the  pronoun  if  is  to  be  referred  ?  And  it  wouM  be 
absurd  to  think  the  poet  meant,  deny  to  raiu  that  lord.  The  antithesis  - 
must  be,  let  fortune  raise  this  beggar,  and  let  her  strip  and  despoil  that 
lord  of  all  his  pomp  and  oruametits^  &c.  which  sense  is  completed  by 
this  slight  aheration, 

■  and  denude  that  lord,    Waab. 

•  « 

*  Raise  me  this  beggar  and  deny't  that  lord/ 
~*  Deny'f  is  no  doubt  a  corruption,  since  no  kmd  of  sense  can  be 
drawn  from  the  passage  as  it  now  stands;  yet,  in  the  alteration  pro- 

r»ed  by  Warburton,  denude  is  not  sufficiently  opposed  to  *  raise/ 
would  therefore  read  ^  dednOe  that  lord' -^deiAsn  Ft.  {t^mU  fmm 
meiOeur  Hat  dians  itn  pire,  Pict.)  ^'hich  gives  precisdy  the  meaning 
here  wanted — throw  down,  hring  to  decay,  and  by  which  the 
Antithesis  becomes  complete.    B.  .  , 

Tim.  It  is  the  pastor  lards  the  brother's  sides.,     ^ 
The  want  that  makes  him  leave. 

*    ■ 

It  is  the  patture  lards  the  beggar's  sides,]  This,  ^  the  editors  have 
ordered  it,  is  an  idle  repc  tition  nt  the^  best ;  supposing  it  did,  indeed, 
contain  the  same  6entitnent  as  the  foregoing  lines.  But  Shakspea^ 
meant  quite  a  different  thing:  and  having,  like  a  sensible  writer,  made 
a  smart  observation,  he  ilitistratesit  by  a  similitude  thus: 

It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  weatber*s  fides, 

The  v>ani  thai  makers  him  lean.     • 
And  the  similitude  is  extremely  beautifiil,  as  conveying  this  satirical  ro- 
fiection ;  there  is  no  more  dii^'erence  between  niian  ai)d  man  in  the  esteem 
of  superficial  and  corrupt  judgments,  than  between  a  fat  sheep  and  a 
lean  one.    Wabb. 

This  passage  is  very  obscure,  nor  do  I  discover  any  clear  sense,  even 
though  we  should  admit  the  emendation.  Let  us  inspect  the  text  as  I 
have  ^ven  it  from  the  original  edition. 

It  is  the  pastour  lards  the  brother's  sides, 

Tht  tcant  that  makes  him  leave.  '  *. 

Dr.  WarburtoD  found  the  passage  already  changed  thus: 

It  is  the  pasture  turds  the  beggar*8  sides,    . 

The  want  that  makes  him  lean. 
And  upon  this  reading  of  tio  authority,  raised  another  emiaHy  uncertain. 
Alterations  are  never  to  be  made  without  necessi^*.    Let  us  see  what' 
sense  the  genuine  reading  will  aier<k    Poverty^  says  the  poet,  hean  imk 
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ienft  kerte&ary^  anA  veoM  miipeMnCrim^  iUliatrftte  Hiiff^j^Mition, 
fc^ving  already  ^Miuiooed  the  ^se  of  a  Door  and  rich  brother,  he  remwrks, 
that  tnis  preference  is  given  to  wealth  by  those  whom  it  least  beconxes; 
U  it  the  |)astour  tha(  greases  or  flatters  the  rich  bi:other,  and  will  grease 
him  5n  uMwant  make  %im  leavt.  The  pQet  then  goes  on  to  ask,  Who 
dkres  to  sav  this  moii,  this  pastour,  it  a  fial'tertr;  the  crkne  is  universal; 
tfait>ugh  all  the  world  the  learned  pate^  with  aUtision  to  the  pasto^r,  4bt€k$ 
to  ihe*foidenfooL  If  it  be  objectadi  as  it  may  justly  be,  that  the  men- 
tion ot  a  pastour  is  unsuitable,  we  must  remember  the  mention  of  f  race 
and  ckeruhims  in  this  play;  and  osaiiy  such  anachronisms  in  many  o&en. 
I  would  therefore  read  thus :  . ,   ' . 

It  is  thepastour  lards  the  brother* s  sidetf 

Tis  want  that  makes  Mm  leave.  '     ' 

The  obscurity  is  still  great.;  Perhaps  a  liqe  is  l^st.,  I.  have  at  laast  given 
the  original  reading.    John.  \     . 

In  this  very  difficult  passage,  which  still  rcfisains  obscure,  some  liberty 
may  be  indulged.    Dr.  Farmer  proposes  to. read  it  thus  ; 

It  is  the  pastfrer  lards  tbe^oaier  sidesy 

The  gaunt  thftt  makes  ium  leaii«« 
And  in  support  of  this  coi^jecture,  he  observes,  that  the  Saxon  d  ta 
frequently  converted  into  tk,  as  io'  mprtber^  -murder,  burthen,  burdehf 

4(C.     R££D. 

'■»       '■        '."'  '\.' 

*  It  is  the  imto^.  lards  the  brother's. sjdes^    ... 

The  want  that  makes  jiim  leave/ 
Warburtoo's  emendation  I  .must  utterly  reject.  *  Brotbfirs'  and 
<  weathers'  are  every  way  so  dissimilar  that  they,  could  scarcely  be 
eoufouBded  by  either  transcriber  or  prio^r*x  But  to  consider  the 
text.  *  Leave'  (and  which  was  always  Mrritten  and  priatcy)  leatie) 
ahoukl  UDdoubtedly  be  team.  The  passage  is  corrupt;  bat  the 
recttnenoe  of  '  brother,'  and  which  is  found  in  the  original  edition, 
helps  me  to  an  elucidation  of  the  whole.  For  '  pastor/  then,  I 
snbstitute  poHa  (ItaL)  and  which  signifies  ^wmnisbmoit^  foadt  a 
feMt.  Timon  had  already  thrown  out  a  reflection  as  teethe  el^ct 
of  fortune  on  the  temper  and  disposition  as  seen  in  the  '  twixui'd 
brothers.'  He  now  proceeds  to  a  coinjparlson  of  their  badify  state 
as  arising  from  different  situations  in  life.    I  read ; 

It  is  the  pasto  lards  the  brother's  sides. 

The  want  that  makes  him  leane/ 
i.  c.  *  It  is  good  liviue,  feasting  that  pampers  and  fettcns  the  one, 
(the  rich  brother),  and  the  want  of  it  that  tnakes  the  other  lean/ 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  reading  I  bave  prdposed  will  be  right. 
With  respect  to  the  speech  of  Timon  it  is  broken,  abrupt,,  and 
rambling  throughput.  *  Who  dares  soy,  this  'mim*8  a  Jlatterei^V 
Uis  no  lund  of  reference  to  any  thing  that  had  gone  before.  It  is 
the  questioa  of  a  distracted  mind ;  while  many  ci  his  wild  <^aculft- 
tory  expression^  and  bursts  of  passion  greatly  resemble  those  of 
Lear.    B. 

'tim.  Gold,  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  ?- No,  gods, 
I  am  no  idle  votarist : 

no  idle  vetariat. — ^]    No  insincere  or  inoonstant  supplicant, 

XMd  will  not  serve  me  instmd  of  roots,    Johk* 
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F^ktrM  can  sctreel^  stand  for  nffH^Mt^^^^Midm,  TinM»  mu 
resigned  to  his  fate,  aud  lie  bad  notbmg  mere  to  ask.  By  e&imiiif  he 
neans  that  he  bad  devoted  himself  to  labifr ;  and  by  '  no  idle  one/ 
he  would  intimate  that  his  resolution  was  taken,  and  that  even  the 
sight  of  gold  has  nothing  alluring  in  i^  or  that  can  tempt  him  to 
Weak  his  vows.    B. 

Tim.  Swear  against  objects ; 

Pu(  armour  on  thine  ears^  and  on  tlune  eyes ; 

Swear  againtt  objects ;]  &t  Tho.  Hanmer  reads: 

— 'gaiqst  all  objects  t 

Perhaps  ckjects  is  here  n^  pravinciaily  for  ohjectu    Fas. 

*  Swear  against  objects.' 
'  Swear  against  objects'  is  so  very  weak  and  uDmeaaiiig»  tlMit  it 
could  scarcely  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Sbakspearej  I  alter 
the  expression  thus,  '  Swear .«gainst  audits/  i.  c.  protest  against  ail 
evtfUitfMlion,  all  inquiry :  in  other  words,  and  as  it  is  ekewhete^ciA 
pressed,  *  let  canfunon  lite.'  Tliis*  will  foe  found  consonant  with 
other  parts  of  the  speech,  and  with  the  general  satire  aad  in- 
vective of  Timon.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  asked  how  mtdits  could 
be  mistaken  fer  objects  f  To  this  it  is  answered^  that  When  the  bad- 
ness of  the  types  and  the  carelessness  of  the  printers  oC  ShakspcAW's 
time  are  considered^  the  error  is  no  way  surprising.  We  tUf 
•appose,  for  instance,  •  that  t^e  Reader  at  tiie  printing-house  migbt 
md  m  the  proof  sheet  '  Sweias  against  duhfeU,*  wmeh  would  ba> 
nothing  more  than  d  turned  at  the  press  and  the  addition  of  j<  Oft- 
teeing  this  we  may  farther  and  readily  imagine  that  lie  might  ea- 
dain,  '  what  sort  of  language  is  this!  there  is  no  such  word  a* 
aubfeii/  and  then,  deceived  entirely  by  the  sonnd,  hew^d 
diately,  and  without  inquiry,  alter  it  to  thfeda;  piMilig' 
perimps,  on  the  change.    B. 


» I 


Tim.  Yet  may  your  pains^  six  nrionths. 

Be  quite  contrary ; 

-T—^yitf  may  ^our  pains,  »xmonJlhf  •  .. 

Be  quUe  contrary .—  — ] 
This  is  obscure,  partly  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  pams,  and  partly 
irom^the  generality  ot  the  expression.  The  meaning  is  this :  he  had  said 
before,  foUow  constantly  .your  trade  of  debauchery:  that  is  (sji^s  he)  fcf 
six  months  in  the  year..  Let  the  other  six  be  employed  in  qtlite  conttmi^ 
pains  and  labor,  namely,  in  the  severe  disoiplioe  necessary  fur  tfaa  wpasr 
4^  .those  disorders  that  your  debaucheries  occasiDn«  in  ,9rdec.to  6t  yen 
anew  to  the  trade;  and  thus  let  the  whole y^r  be  spent  in  these  difierent 
occupations.  On  this  account  he  goes  on,  and  says,  MakefaUe  hair^  Ace. 
But  for,  pain$  $ix  months,  the  Oxford  editor  reads  pmns  exteridrt  What 
he  means  1  know  not,    Wakb. 

The  explanatiou  is  ingenious,  but  I  think  it  very  remote^'  and  wooM 
willingly  bring  the  author  and  his  readers  to  meet  on  easiet  terms,  Wi 
may  read:  / . 

■     Ycf  mojf  your  paim  m  monthSf^ 

fie  qitUe  tpntraried^  >  ■       < 
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TonckD  S6  wishing lU  tooMnkibd,  but  is  ainud  lest  the  wiiorn  should 
imagine  that  he  wishes  well  to  them ;  to  obviate  which  be  lets-the^ 
know,  that  he  imprecates  upon  them  influence  enough  to  plague  others, 
and  disappointments  enough  to  plague  themselws.  He  wishes  that  ihey 
may  do  all  possible  mischief,  and  yet  take  patm  sis  monthi  of  the  year  in 
▼ain. 

In  this  sense  there  is  a  connection  of  this  line  with  the  nest  Fiodifie 
yottr  pains  contrariedy  try  new  expedients,  thuich  your  thin  rotfi^  and 
paini.  . 

To  contrary  is  an  old  verb.  Latymer  relates,  that  when  be  went  te 
court,  he  was  advised  not  to^contrurj^  the  king.    JoHtf. 

— 'Yet  may  your  pains;  six  months. 

Be  quite  contrary.* 
The  passage  is  corrupt.  Why  Timon  should  fix  the  timif*  for  their 
pavM  at  precisely  six  months,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  tell.  I  read, 
however,  '  pam^nck  months/  which  is  expressive  of  their  siliuhtigo^ 
and  of  the  ills  to  which  they  are  contibually  ekposed. '  TiOKa  fa«A 
spoken  of  the  exercise  of  their  trade,  and  In  which  are  supposed 
pleasures :  he  then  adds,  '  yet  part  of  your  time  may  be  passed  m 
a  very  difierent  manner;  for  pains  and  sickness  will  probably  be 
the  conse4j|uence  of  your  way  of  life.*  '  May'  ott  being  f^sMk^  not 
a»  czpretaing^  a  wish  or  desire. 

Apem.  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  affected ; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change  of  fortune. 

This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  affected; 

A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 

From  change  of'  fortune.] 
The  first  aod  second  tolio  read  irtftsHd,  aad  ^hsmgs  j^  fiitmn^  Bnwe 
made  the  alteration.    Mal. 

*  This  is  in  tliee  a  nattire  bnt  affected ; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change  of  fortuQe/ 

The'rcading  of  the  folio  is  right,  except  that  '  future'  should  be 
*  Jauiur* — one  who  professes  to  stand  by  or  support  another — 4 
friend*  Rowc's  alteration  should  of  course  be  rejecltd:  it  ii 
moreover  iar  too  removed  fvwa  the  expression  in  the  text,  and 
con^aimtively  weak.    Read  i  ,- 

*  This  is  in  thee  a  but  infected  nature: 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  spruDg . 
From  change  of  fauUira.' 

i.  e.  *  This  is  not  properly  nature  in  thee,  t>ut  dimssed  nature ;  an 
.unaianly  nelaobholy  occasioned  by  the  chanee,  the.  fidliag^off  oi 
those  whom  thou  hsulst  supposed  to  be  thy  firUmdM;  but  wbo  m 
leality  were  abject  flatteren.'  This  is  a  nueh  better  rtefUag  tliaii 
that  which  has  been  adopted  from  Rowe.    Bi 

Apem.  \     Shame  not  these  itMds, 

By  putting  on  tbe  cunniog  of  a  cairper. 
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•  — .^eJle  canning  of  a  carper,]  For  the  philosophy  of  i^  Qjme,  of  which 
9ect  Apemantuft  was  ;.|Uftd  thllre^re  he  condudeft : 

Do  not  Qtntmt  my  likeness.    Warb.  ^ 

Cvtnfung  here  »eems  to  signify  counUrftU  appearance,    Johv. 
Theemtnifig  of  a  carper^  is^tbe  ioadio!U<artofa«iidcS.<  Shmenot 
these  woi^dsy  says  Apemantas,  hy  coming  here  to  findHault  ^  There  is 
no  apparent  reason  why  Apemantus  (ac^rding  to  Dr*  Warburton's  ex« 
planation)  should  ridicule  his  own  sect.    Steev. 

There  is  little  reason  to  iniagi"ie  that  Apemantus,  by  calUng  him- 
idf  a  carper^  had  any  intention  of  ridicuHng  his  sect  He  isproud 
of  his  cvnical  mannej's;  and  bad  said  immediatdy  btfore  toTiBMn^ 

*  thou  dost  affect  my  manners/    By  cunning  of  m  tmrptr^  he  un- 
doubtedly means,  the  suhtilty  and  seifeiity  of  a  cyoic.    B*. 

Apem.  Call  tbe  a^atures^*-^ 

Whose  naked  natures  live  in  d)I  the  spight 

Of  wreakful  heaven:  whose  bare  unhoused. trunks^ 

To  the  conflicting  ejeinents  exposed, 

Answer  mere  nature — bid  them  flatter  thee; 

'Answer  ,mere  nature/  '  Mere  nature'  will  be  simpte  nature, 
nature  unmixed:  but  the  epithet  does  not  suit  here.  1  think  it  is 
the  French  wprd  mere  (motberX  which  we*  are  bere^  to  understand, 
and  which  applies  to  '  th^  goddess/  with  particular  propriety  and 
force.    B. 

Apem.  Dost  hate  a  niedlar  r 
Tim.  Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee. 

Ayy  though  U  look  Hke  thee,]  Timon  here  supposes  that  an  obftettoa 
against  hatred,  which  throu^  the  whde  t^nor  of  the  conversatitw 
appears  an  argument  for  it.  One  would  have  expected  him  to  have 
a^swered^ 

.    Yes,  for  it  looks  Hke  thee. 
The  old  edition,  which  always  .gives  the  pronoun  instead  of  the  affinnac 
tire  particle,  has  it, . 

I,  though  it  look  Hke  thee. 
Ferhaps  we  should  read, 

I  thought  it  look'd  like  thee,    JoHxr. 

'  Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee/  Johnson  is  ridit  in  his  obpeetion ; 
for  if  the  present  reading  be  allowed  to  stand,  the  words  of  Tfanon, 
like  to  Hudibras^s  argoment,  will  make  against  the  very  opinion  he 
would  wish  to  maintain.    The  true  expression  will  be,  ^    -    - 

*  Ay,  troth/ it  looks  like  thee ;' 
i.  e.  '  Ves,  in  truth,  for  it  reseihbles  thee/    This  having  been  written 
iy»  tro\  was  read  by  the  printer,  ojf,  tho\    By  printii%  ^,  tr^, 
the  general  course  of  the  speech  will  be  preserved :  it  becomes 
uniform,  and  by  an  easy  change.    B. 

Apem.  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive. 

Thou  art  the  eap^  &c.]  i.  e.  the  property,  the  hubUe.    Wak»« 
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I  rather  think,  the  top^  the  'pmc^^    The  rewwining  dhdo^piM  ha«  . 
more  inidignity  than  ^it.    Jobn,  , 

*  Thou  art  the  cii|i- 

I  should  suppose  that  *  thou  art  the  cap'  will  be  the  mme  aa 
*  th6u  ha8t4he  cap/  and  would  ubderatand  by  it, '  Every  fool  mast 
take  off  his  .cap,  or  ^w  to  thee'-*in  other  wiNrds,  *  thou  art  the 
frinee  of  fooh/    B.  *  ' 

Tim.    Tbou    ever  young,    fresh,    lov'd,.   and  delicate 

wooer, 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian  s  lap ! 

Who$B  hlutk  doth  thaw  the  contecrated  now 

That  Het  on  Dion's  lap  i ; ] 

The  imagery  is  here  exquisitely  beautiful  and  sublime.    TVarb, 

Dr.  Warburtofi  might  have  said — Here  is  a  very  elegant  turn  given  ta 
a  thought  more  coarsely  expressed  in  King  Leor» 
«*  ■  yon  simpering  dame, 

''  Whose  face  between  herfurkt  presages  snow/'    Stssv. 

'  Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
ThA  lies  oh  Diau's  lap/ 
Whatman  observation  is  this  of  the  latter  editor  I  and  on  so  truly 
chaste,  so  finely-tinted  a  picture.  '  An  ouAce  of  civet,  good  apothe* 
cary,  to  siveeten'  Mr.  S.'s  '  imagination/    B.    • 

Tim.  The  sea^s  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
Tlie  moon  into  salt  tears ; 

Whe  i€b*9  a  tkirff  mkou  Uquid  iurge  re»olve$ 

The  moon  into  salt  itkr$^ — ^ T 

The  s€o  melting  X\\^moon  into  tears,  is,  I  believe,  a  secret  in  philosophy, 
which  nobody  \wX  Shakspeare's  deep  editors  ever  dreamed  or.  There  is^ 
another  opbaioa,  which  'tis  more  reasonable  to  be/ieve  that  out  author 
may  allude  to,,  viz.  that  the  saltness  of  the  sea  is  caused  by  .several  rangeSi 
or  mound$  of  rock-  salt  under  water,  with  which  resnlving  liquid  the  sea 
Y^s  impregnated.  This  I  think  a  sufficient  authority  for  changing  nwom 
into  mounas,    Warb. 

I  am  not  willing  to  receive  mounds^  which  would  not  be  understood 
but  by  him  thai  suggested  it.  The  moon  is  supposed  to  be  humid,  aa4 
perhaps  a  source  of  humidity,  but  cannot  be  r^olved  by  the  furget  of  the 
sea.    Yet  I  tiiink  moon  is  the  true  reading.    Here  is  a  circulation  of 

Sciievery  described*-the  sun,  moon,  and  sea  all  rob,  and  are  robbec^ 
oair. 

'  t*he  sea*s  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears/ 
The  commentators  very  properly  declare  against  the  nikUing  of 
the  moan  into  toimr^.  There  is,'  however,  little  difficulty  in  the 
passage.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  change  '  moon'  into  mrnrn^ 
(ftequcntly  so  written  for  mo^tni)^  the  natural  t>9ok  or  fence  against 
the  witass.    This  mtiMs'  ct  hmkt  a».  ei^ry  Qi|e.  knqfv^s,  t^e  sea  i% 

Shak.  II.  .         P 
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coiilriHially  breaking  and  carrytfig  awav  ia  fnagmeoto  by  reason  cf 
the  influx  and  r«i)ux  of  its  waves.  Thus  il  resolves  the  opposing 
matter  iniottors^  as  tbe  poet  expresses  j4;  andthMA  it  is  Justly  said 
to  ettoL    h\ 

Tim.  Had  I  a  steward 

So  true,  so  just,  and  now  so  comfortable  ?  . 

It  »lmost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  wild. 

It  aimoit  turns  my  dangerous  nntnre  mld.'\  i.e«  It  almost  turns  my 
daiigeroub  nature  u%  a  dangerous  nature;  for,  by  dtnigerous  natnre  is 
meuBi  toiiJueu*    Shukspeare  wrote,  ' 

It  aiwoKt  turni  wy  dangervui  nature  m\]f\, 
i.  e.  li  ahnost  recopciles  nie  again  to  luaukind.     For  fear  of  that,  he  puts 
in  a  caiiti.ou  immediatfiy  aAer,  that  he.makei^  an  exception  but  for  one 
man.    To  which  the  Oxford  editor  sayb,  recte.    Warb.  .  J  ' 

This  emendation  is  specious^  but  even  this  may  he  controverted.  To 
tikr/i  wild  is  to  distract.  An  appearance  so  unexpeited,  says  Tunoii, 
almost  turns  my  savageness  to  distraction.  Accordingly  he  e^amine^whh 
nicety  ]est  his  phrenzy  should  deceive  hint : 

Let  nte  behold  thy  face.    Surely  this  man 

Was  bom  tif'  woman,  ;•       - 

And  to  this  suspected  disorder  of  mkid  he  alhides : 

i>r|?e/ va^sober,  gods! 
Ye  powers  whose  intellectb  are  out  of  the  reach  of  perturbation.    Jobk. 

*  It  ahnost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  ^vild.'  Warbnrton's  emen« 
dation  has  been  made  in  the  supposition  that  the  constraction  |s 
*  dangerous  nature/  Johnson  likeH'jse  has  ho  understood  it,  as  we 
see  by  bis  inter}>retatiu!n  of  the  passage.  I  do  not  conceive  that 
such  is  the  nicHiiin?,  and  \iout()  theiefore  read : 

'  It  almost  turns  my  nature  dangerons-iiviid/' 
By  *  dangerous  wild'  he  seems  to  insinuate  that  he  shiill  not  be 
merely  wiid»  or  unsociaf,  as  before  had  b^en  thought  of  him,  and 
properly  ;  but  that  the  words  of  Plavias  bad  nearly  made  bim  dan^ 
gtrou»-wild — they  bad  aln^ost  driven  him  mXofury.    B. 

PaifK    When   the    day ,  serves,   before  blaek-coraerd 

night, 
Find  what  thou  nant'st  by  free  and  offer  d  light. 

When  the  day  serves^  hrfare  black-rorn*r*d  fii^W.]  We  should  tead: 

black  cornette  night, 
A  cornette  1%  a  woman's  hcad-^Jress  for  the  night.    So,  in  another  placf 
be  calls  her  black-brow^d  night,    Warb. 

Black-cornered  night  is  probably  f  orrupt,  but  black  cornette  can  hardly 
be  right,  for  it  should  be  black  cornet  ted  nighi,  I  cannot  propose  any 
thing,  but.  must  leave  the  place  in  its  present  state.    John. 

I  believe  that  Shakspeare,  hy  thb  expression,  meant  only.  Night, 
wbidi  is  as  obscure  as  a  datk  comer,    $t££v.   . 

'  <  KigM  a$  obicure  as  a  d&rk  tomer/    Admimbk !  a  very  notaUe 
^plicatioal   .  I   veiitute    to    read,   botvevcr*    *  black   eomaod' 
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^omnne  Fir)  t;  ^.  '  black  erott*iif€f  flight.'  Nigbt  is  always  rapve* 
tented  by  poets  and  pafnt^rs  with  a  crovrn  on  bir  bead ;  and  Siiak<' 
speare  bad  further  observed  this  representation  in  the  pageants  ot 
his  time.  This  is  evid(*ntly  the  right  reading,  as  there  is  only  a 
tran<>position  of  the  letters  in  the  word  correned  (according  to  the' 
eublematical  device,)  and  cameredt  tbe  present  reading.    B. 

Tim.  '    Lovfehitn,  feted  hifni 

Keep  in  your  bosom :  yet  remain  afisur*d, 
,  That  he's  a  made-up  villain. 

a  moile-up  villfun.']  That  is»<  a  villain  that  adopts  qualities  and 

characters  not  properly  belongHngto  bim$  *  hypocrite.    Jobh^ 

I  ra th^  believe  that  by  '  a  made-up  TiHain'  we  are  to  under- 
stand, n  n)an  who  is  skilleu  or  'complete  in  rogueries.  Dr.  Johnson 
considers  made-up  in  the  sense  of  anmferfeit,  bnt  *  he  ib  surely 
wrong.  If  any  one,  of  bad  character,  adopts  qualities  and  manners 
that  do  not  properly  belong  to  bim,  we  cann6t  say  .that  he  counter- 
feits the  villain^  but  on  ibe  contrary,  that  he  counterfeits  the  honest 
nian.     B.  . 

'  2-  Sen.  The  puhlick  body,— whichdoth  seldom 

Play  the  recanter,— feeling  5n  itself 
A  lack  of  Timon^s  aid,  bath  sense  withal 
Of  its  own  fall,  refttraminii  aid  to^  TimoH ; 
And  sends  forth  i^s,  to  make,  iheir,  sorrowed  render. 

-— « re$tr^inimg  gid  to  Timon  ,*].  J  think  it  should  b^  rj^'raimng  aidf 

that  is,  with-huidmg  aid  that  should  have  been  givien  to  Timon.    Jou)|. 

I  believe  we  should  read  the  passa^  thus.:  • 

^  feelihg^n  itself 

A  hick  of  Timon 's  aid  :  and  sense  withal. 
Of  its  own  fall — restraining  aid /or  Timon, 
Now  sen^s  us  forth,  &c: 
Reetraimng  seems  to  be  used  in  tbe  sense  of  keeping,  reeerving.    Q. 

.1  Sen.   '  So  fdeasethee  to  return  with  us, 

And  of  our  Athens  (thane,  apd  ours)  to  take 
Tlie  captainship,  thou  shalt  be  met  with  thanks, 
AllowM  with  absolute  power,  and  thy  good  name 
Live  with  authority  :       . 

AJIowM  wUh  atsolute  potter^ ]  This  is  neither  £ngHsb  nor  sense. 

We  should  read :  .       «  » 

Hallow  d  tMth  ahiohae powetf 

l.'e..Thy  person  shall  be  held  iucred.  'For  absolute  power  being  an  attri- 
bute of  tbe  gods,  the  ancients  thoueht  that  he  who  had  it,  in  society  was 
become  sacred,  and  bis  person  irxviolitble  :  on  which  account  tbe  Romans 
called  tbe  tribuniiial  power  of  the  emperorli,  iacfvtancia  paieeiai.    W4a»* 
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AUm/4  U  iueme^  p'^^oi^fd^  uneontrolUd.  .  So  of  a  bnflbooi  in  Ln^$ 
ZAhour  loit,  it  is  said,  that  he  is  allowed^  that  Is^  ^  fiberty  to  say  what 
he  willy  a  privileged  scoffer.    John.  « 

*,  Allowed  with  absohite  power/  is,  ^bwltUe  power  shall  he  aUnoei 
mr  gnmiedihee.    What  can  possibly  be  clearer  1 .  B. 

Tim.  For  myself, 

There's  not  a  whittle  in  the  unruly  camp. 
But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 
The  reVerend'st  throat  hi  Athens.        , 

•  Tkere^i  not  a  whittle  in  tK  unruly  eampJ]  A  whittle  is  still  in  the  mid- 
land counties  the  conimon  name  tor  a  pocket  clasp  knife»  such  as  cbilt 
dren  use.    Chaucer  speaks  of  a  "  Sheffield  tkmUttU**    Stebv. 

*  There's  not  a  whittle  in  th'  unrulv  camp;  <  Whittle'  is  Itntifu 
But  tftie  true  reading  is  surely  whutk  (pipe)  i.  e.  vnndfiff\ 
thrtmi,    B. 

SoL  Who's  here?  speak,  ho! — No  answer ?— What  is 

this?  ^ 

Timon  is  dead,  who  hatli  out-stretch*d  his  span : 
Some  beast  read  this ;  there  does  not  live  a  man. 

Seme  beatt  read 
The  soldier  had 
grave,  and  not 

Some  beatt  reat*d  this ;— ^ 

The  soldier  seeking,  by  order,  for  Timon,  "sees  such  an  irregular 
mole,  as  he  concludes  must  have  been  the  workmanship  of  some 
l^east  inhabiting  the  woods;  and  such  a  cavity  as  must  either  have 
been  so  over-arched,  or  happened  by  the  casual  falling  in  of' the 
grouiid.    Warb/ 

Notwithstanding  this  remark,  I  believe  the  old  reading  to  be  the  right 

.The  soldier  had  only  seen  the  rude  heap  of  earth.    He  haa  evidently  seen 

aomethins:  that  told  him  Timon  toas  dead ;  and  what  could  tell  that  but 

his  toii>l)  F    The  tomb  he  see^,  and  the  inscription  upon  it,  which  not 

'  vein^  able  to  read,  and  finding  none  to  read  it  for  him,  ha  excUuns 

peevishly,  some  heast  read  this^  for  it  must  be  read,  and  in  this  place  it 

'oannot  be  read  by  man. 

There  is  something  elaborately  unskilful  in  the  contrivance  of  sendiog 
a  soldier,  who  camiot  read,  to  take  the  epitaph  in  wax,  only  that  it  majf  ' 
close  the  play  by  being  read  with  more  solemnity  in  the  last  scene. 

JOHV. 

'What  is  this? 

.Timon  is  dead,  whafaath  out-stretch'd  bis  span: 
Some  beast  read  this ;  there  does  not  live  a  man/ 
While  Warburton's  objection  tq  the  present  readmg  is  m* 
knowledged  to  be  just,  his  aiUratign  must  be  considered  ai 
singularly  unfortunate.  The  rearing  of  an  habitation  is  at  ao 
time  the  work  of  a  beast.  By  changing  the  order  of  the  lineSf 
Md  by  repdiug  rode  instead  of  read,  with  the  mark  of  tfaegenttne 
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case  at  leasi,  we  shall  have  a  clear  and  easy  sense.    I  regulate  the 
passage  thus: 

<Whatis'thisl 

Some  rode  beast's  this :  there  does  not  live  a  man — 
Timon  is  dead»  who  hath  out-stretch'd  his  span/ 
Rode  (French)i  raving,  wild.  *  What  i^  this  V  says  the  soldier,  on 
discovering  the  eave  of  Timon.  *  This  is  surely  the  habitation  of 
some  wild  beast :'  [*  there']  *  in  such  a  place  no  man  can  live/  Then* 
on  a  nearer  approach,  and  seeing  the  tombi  he  exclaims^  *  Timon 
is  dead/    B. 
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Priains  aix-gated  €ity 
(Dardan^  and  Thymbria^  I  Has,  Cheias^  Troi^/t, ,,     . 
jfnd  Antenoridas)  with  massy  staples^ , 
And  corresponsive  atid  fulJiUing  bolU^ 
Sperrs  up  the  sons  of  Troy.  ■  ■  ^-- 

fuieiliog  boltsy]  To  fulfil  in  this  place  means  to  fill  till  tkera 

be  no  room  for  more.    Steet. 

'  Fulfilling' cannot,  in  this  place,  have  the  sense  that  Mr.  Steepens 
has  annexed  to  it,--'  falfilKn}^  holts/  must  here  signify,  *  Mtt  that 
answer  the  end  for  which  the^r  were  made  :  bolls  tlial  tit  ibeir  sock- 
.  ets  well ;  bdlts  that  render  us  secure/  :  B^        .      . 

And  hither  am  I  come 
A  prologue  arrndy  but  not  in  confidence     " 
Qf  auihors  pejti^  or  actors  voke; .  AfU  suited .      ^       . . . 
In  tike  conditions  as  our  argument — — 
To  tettyou^  Jair  beholders^  that  our  ptay 
Leaps  der  the  vaunt  and  Jirstlings  of  those  broils, 

■  ■    the  vaunt — ]  i.  e.  the  ammt^  what  wtnt  btfom.    Stiey. 

• ^The  taunt' 

'  Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt*  means,  I  think, — Inqui^s  not  partic nlarly  n* 
to  the  emwf  of  the  contention  ;  '  the  worgy  part  of  the  business* 
(i.  e.  the  talking,  boasting,  part)  says  the  prologue,  *  we  pass  over 
and  prepare  at  once  for  blows :  and  itkr^ore  ■tn  I  armed,A:c/    B* 
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Pan.  Will  this  geer  ne'er  be  mended  ? 

Will  this  geerneer  he  mended?]    There  is  somewliat  proverbial  io  ihia. 
question,  which  I  likewise  meet  wiih  in  the  Interlude  of  King  Duriut, 
J565: 

'  Wyll  not  yet  this  grre  be  amended, 

'  Nor  your  sinful  ittts  corrected?'    Stlkv. 

Will  \\k\i  geer.  Arc.  • 
'  Geer/  or  rather  ^^e  h  a  prank,  a  frolic.    The  meaiiini;  of  '  will 
this  ;;ecr  ne'er  be  mended  ?'  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  expression  now 
Ubed  by  us ;  will  hU  wild  oats  never  be  sown  ?   *H. 

Serv.  Hector,  whose  patience 

Is,  as  a  virtue,  fix'd,  to-day  was  mov'd  : 

He  chid  Androinaclie,  and  struck  his  armourer ) 

'^— Hector,  whose  patience 
.   Is,  as  a  virtue,  Jix'd,^] 
Patience  sure  was  a  virtue,  and  therefore  cannot,  in  propriety  of  expres- 
sion,  be  said  to  be  like  one.    We  should  read  ; 

Is  as  the  virtue  fix'd, — 
i.  e.  his  patience  is  as  fixed  as  the  goddess  Patience  itself.    Warb. 

I  think  the  present  text  may  stand.  Hector's  patience  was  as  a  virtue, 
not  variable  and  accidental,  but  fixed  and  constant.  If  I  would  alter  it, 
it  should  be  thus : 

Hector^  v^bose  patience 

Is  qll  a  virtue  tix'd^ 
All,  in  old  English,  is  the  intensive  or  enforcing  particle.    John. 

'  Is  as  a  virtue  fix'd.' 
Ms  as  a  virtue'  means  not,  as  Warburton  supposes,  like  a  virtne,  Tbe 
poet  would  inbinuate  that  Hector's  ptftience  (being  a  virtue)  is,  as  a 
virtue  should  be,  fixed.    There  is  here  an  ellipsis,  which   is  veryw 
common  with  Shaitspeare,  and  which  1  hiive  noticed  elsewhere.     B. 

Cre.  Is  he'flo  young  a  man,,  and  so  old  a  lifter  ? 

— iSb  old  a  Hftrei^?)  The  w6rd  fi/)w<i9r  used  for  a  tintfby  Green,  in  his 
Art  of  Conei/'Catehingr  printed  f59kl>:  on  tht»the  humour  of  the  passage 
may  be  supposed  to  turn.  We  stiU  call  a  person  who  plutiders  siiops,  a 
shop'-lifler,    Steev. 

*  So  old  a  lifter  7'  By  'lifter'  we  are  not  here  to  understand  thief. 
What  soft  of  humour  could  there  be  in  that?  There  is  a  play  on  the 
words /t/it,  raise  up,  and  lejte,  loving,  amorous,  as  used  by  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  and  other  aneient  weiters.  ^  Is*  he  so  young  ai  man,  and  so 
old  a  leJeterV  i.  e^  so  old  a  lo^aer.    B. 

Pan.   When  comes  Troilus? — I'll  shew  vou  Troilus 

anon ;  if  he  see  me,  you  shall  see  hiip  nod  at  me* 

Cre.  Will  he  give  you  the  nod  r 

Pan,  Youshdisee. 

Cre.  If  he  do,  the  rich  shall  have  more. 
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The  rich  shall  have  mpre,]  To  giaee  cm  the  no^,  ivas  a  fktM  ^igmfyiig 
to  give  one  a  mark  of  lolly.  The  rcpiy  turns  tifKMH  .this  sense,  alluaing 
to  the  exprei>SH>n  give,  and  eliou'd  be  read  thus  s         ,  .        ^ 

— -^The  imch  shall  have  moit-  .^^ 

I.  e.  much.  He  iliat  has  mucu  fnlFy  already  shall  tlicn  have  lObre.  This 
was  a^pruvcibijl  speech,  implying  that  benefits  tajl  upon  tHe  rich.  *th9 
Qx/brU  edil omhev^  It  to:  ' 

J'he  rest  thall  have  none.  •  Waub, 

I  wonder  why  the  commentator  stioukl  think  aoy  MMndsfiioB  OBoes^ 
sary,  since  his  own  sense  is,t'ully  ejipponed  by  the  present  reading.  Han* 
mcr  appears  noi  to  have  unlersiood  the  passage.  Tha|  to  gm  the  nod 
signifies  to  $et  a  mark  of'foll^,  I  dj  hot  know ;  the  alluston  ili  to  theMMrd 
%odily,  which,  as  now,  did  in  our  authors  time,  and  long  before,  signify 
uiiUi/  fellowy  ai)d  may,  by  its  etymology,*  signify  likewise /u^/  of  nod^ 
Cressm  means,  that  a  noddy  shall  have  more  nods.  Of  ftuch  rfetuarks'is  - 
these  is  a  comment  to  consist  ?    John.  ^     >    -. 

To  give  the  nodj  was,  I  believe,  a  term  in  the  game  at  cards  called 
Noddy.    This  game  is  perpetually  alluded  to  in  theold  coin^ies.    See  ' 
Vol.  L  p.  143.    Steev. 

^ The  rich  thall  have  more,* &c;  ^'      '      ^ 

NoUu  tind  Noddif  i  What  are  the  comiueDfators  thinking  about  T 
Pandarus  ms,  '  when  Troilus  comes,  yov  vbnU  nee  kini*  aod  at  me/ 
By  ttiis  be  means,  that  he  shall  be  distinguUhed  h^  TraUus  from 
fimong  the  rtU—that  Troiht$  will  honor  him  mtk  ^  UmL  To 
this  Cressid  makes  answer,  '  if  i/ou,  [such  a  fellow  it^  you]  are  dia* 
tinguished  by  Troilus,  the  rich  will  be  more  pafNc^larTy  ifoliced  hj 
him/  thereby  hinting  at  the^.ourt  8o  geqeraity  paid  to  the' Mrtalt|iy.  & 

Pan  Well,  well.^  Why,  have  you  any  discretion  ?  havic 
you  any  eyes  ? 

•  Why,  have  you  ^ny  discretion  V 
*  Discretion'  is^  in  this  place,  the  power  oj  iff«crJ«inMrf»Mi«    A  La- 
tin sense.    B. 

Crt.  Upon  my  wit,  to  defend  my  wiles  ;  Ufon  my  se- 
cresy  to  defend  mine  honesty. 

Uponmy  vit,  to  defend  my  vUes.]  So  read*  hoth  the  copies;  yet  perhaps 
the  aiiihor  wrole. 

Upon  my  wit  to  defend  my  tcilL 
The  terms  toil  <\\\k\  will  were|  in  the  language  of  that  tin^ei  put  often  fa 
opposition.    John. 

'  Upon  my  wit  to  defend  my  wiles'-^The  ruling  of  the  oM  oa-  . 
pies  fb  right.    The  pleasantry  would  be  k>sl  in  4he  damgt  propoacrf 
by  Johnson,  '  upon  my  cunning,  to  conceal  mv  cunning/    Ars  ttl 
celare  artetn,  as  the  comnientatol-  might  have  known*  .9« 

,  Nest        '  Where's  then  the  saucy  boatj 

Whose  weak  untimberVi  sides  but  even- now 
Co-riyaKd  greatness  ?  either  to  harbour  fled,    • 
Or  made  a  tpa^it  for  Neptune^  '    * 


I 

"«  Where's  then  Ibe  fluey  biMit^r^ 

Or  tiTa^  a  totst  f«v  Nepluae/ 
It  may  be  presumed  that  the  editors  istie  f)leflded  with  Hie  conceit  of 
a  frM#  being  •  made  a  tocat  for  Neptune/  by  allclwingthe  expresawh 
to  stand  in  the  text.  To  me  it  n^peart  ddidtiltftts:  I  therefore  al- 
ter it  to  'made  a  tof  for  Neptune,'  i.  e.  became  t^efroferty,  or 
rt^Af  of  Neptune,  Tot  is  a  word  o^ed  in  t|ie  ^^chequer  for  marking 
adebt.  Of  tdS^^^CNiey,  .due.to  tfaekiiig^    B. 

Ulys,^  1  give  Jto  hotih  ybyr  s,peepbes,  which  were  such 

As  A^emiieinnQn  «nd  the  bawd  of  ^Or^cc 

Should  hdld  up  high  m  brass  i  aflldsuqh  agai^ 

As  venerable  Nestor,  hatch-din  iilver^ . 

Sfiould  ujth  a  bond  of  air  (s|rqpg;is/the  axle-tree 

On  whicli  lieaven  rides)  knit  all  tlie  Greekish  ears 

To  his  experienced  tongue^, .    .    i 

■    Speechei^'^tDhitTi  nhre  suchf '  *    . 

'  AfAgdmemnofi  and  ik& hand  cf  GriecB^ 

j^hoiUd  hold-up  kigjh  iit^^axi >*  abtf  ^ctfii^^> 

At  venerable  Ne$tor,y hi^chl^,  in  $dv9r^  *    \ 

Should--.^hnU  all  Qjr,eek^h  ears    .iw..., 

2b  his  experknc.d  tonetie ;  J  ..,•.- 

Ulysses  begins  his  oration  wiUi  praising  those  t^ho  had  spoken  before 
him,  and  mai-ks  the  ch^cteristic  excellencies  of  tb^ir  different  ek>* 
quence,  strength,  and  sweetness,  which  he  expresses  by  the  different 
metals  on  which  he  recommends  theoii  to  be  engraven  for  the  instructioa 
of  posterity.  The  speech  of  Agamemnon  is  such  that  it  ought  to  be  en- 
graven  in  brass,  and  the  tablet  held  up  by  him  on"  the  one  side,  and 
Greece  on  the  other,  to  ^bew  the.  uaion  of  their  opinion.  And  Nestor 
ought  to  be  exidbited  in  stiver,  uniting  all  his  audience  in  one  miad  by 
his  soft  and  gentle  Elocution.  Brass^is  the  common  emblem  of  strength^ 
and  silver  of  gentleness.  We  call  a* soil  voice  a  silver  voice,  and  a  per- 
suasive tongue  a  silver  tongue.  I  once  read  for  hand,  the  band  of  Greece^ 
but  I  think  the  text  right.    To  katck,  is  a  term  of  art  for  a  particular  taa- 


tbere  is  a  plain  allusion  to 
engraving  laws  and  public  records  in  brass,  and  han|^ 
log  up  ihvtahles  in  temples,  and  other  places  of  genefit  resold.  As  tt> 
What  fbilowsy  if  tho  reader  should  have  no  more  conception  cbaa  I 
have,  of 

--—a  bond  of  air,  strong  as  the  axle-ir^ 

On  which  the  heavens  ride ;     '       . 
he  will  perhaps  excuse  me  for  hawdlng  |k.cfipj«cture,  that  the  true  recit- 
ing may  possiply  he :    . 

a  bond  of  awe. 

After  all,  the  construction  of  this  sentence  is  very  Harsh  and  irregular, 
but  with  that  I  meddle  not,  believing  it'  was  left  so  by  the  author,  liraw. 

'  Speeches  which  were  such,  . 

As  Agamemnon,  &c.' 
Bv  a  bond  of  air  we  must  onderstand  ftrnutme  wordie ;  a  strong,  forci- 
ble, otj  as  it  may  be  called,  (rinding  language.  In  this  place»  indeed,  it 
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kbifShlj  e3cpT9S(8ive.  But  vi^t  i^rm^nl  byn?  bami  of  mr„  s{r<mg 
M9  tie  axle-tree  of  heaven,  I  am  yet  to  learn.  We  study  need  not 
besitate  in  setting  down  the|)arenthetical  paift  of  tbe  sentence  asap 
iBlerpolatioR  of  tbe  players,  and  read —  • 

*  As  venerable  Nestor^  batcb'd  in  silver, 
Shouldr  with  a  hand  of  arr,  knit  Gre^kish  ears;' 

Ifidid  no  otber  diiHculty  in  the  passage.     B.  ' 

£//^.  Success,  or  loss,  what  i»,  or  is  not,  serves 
As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paractoxes.  . 

T&makt paradoxes.^     Paradoxes  may  have   a  mqwng,  but  it   is  not 
clear  a&d  distinct.    1  wish  the  copies  IumI  ^iveu ;    .       .> 
/b  ifiaA:^  parodied.    John. 

*  To  make  paradoxes/ 

By  '  to  make  paradoxes>*  be  meantf  k^  make  surpriring,  andperkept 
mcrnisiaieutf  represeuiations.'  Par^doxeo  in  lliis- place  is  niucb  su* 
|ierior  Voparoaieg'^  as  proposed  by  Jobii'kon.  •  I'lic  flwauiug'  of  tbe 
latter*  indeed,  would  be  remark«iMy  poor  and  feeble  here.     B. 

Nest.  Ajax  is  gronu  scjif-wilfd  ;  g,nd.beirfe  hi$  head- 
Id  suobarein^  in  full  as  proud  a  place        *    •   *•  - 
As  broad  Achilles  :  '      7 

*  As  broad  Achilles/ — 

•  Br^ad*  may  in  this  place  have  the  sense  of  iargi,  sfovtf  but  I 
should  much  rather  read  *  braid/  i.  e.  ntoi^ng,  deetitfv/^  9k  agree- 
ing; excellently  with  all  that  lias  gone  before.  We  find  iu  our  au- 
thor— 

« Siiie^  Frenchmen  »re  so  bt^^aid. 

Marry  tbem  who  will,  I'M  live  anddie  A  tiiM/    B. 

Nest.  To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure 
How  rank  soe^'er  rounds  in  with  danger. 

*  To  weaken  aud  discredit  our  exposure.'/ 

*To  weaken' is  here  improperly  used  in  ah  active  sense^  The  mean- 
i^  IS,  tarepresent  our  sittfatwn  as  being  particular  fytqeak^^,^  B. 

JIow  rank  soever  rounded  in  wtth  dmigcrJ]    A  rattk  need  is  }$,  high  wee4» 
Tbe  modern  editions  silently  read, 
How  hard  soever — —John. 

/  How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger.'    . 

*  Rank':  is  in  this  place  withont  mea;\in<r*     We  muit  read  and  pointy 

'  How  ranch  soever:  jxmnded  in  with  dan$|er/ 
Ranch  is  tbe  old  word  for,  straUiiedr  and  hn^re  used  in  the  sense  ef 
constrained,  straitened^  in  difficulty.     Of  ch  was  made  k^  aa  if  de- 
rived from  tbe  Greek.     B. 

yC«c.  But  when  they  would  seem  soldiers,  jthey.liave 
galb,  /  •         ' 
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Good  arms,  strong  joints,  true  swords  ;  and,  Jove's  ac-   . 
'   '■'    ■  cord,  '\  , 

Nothing  so  full  of  heart. 

Good arm^f  strongffHntu,  true twords  ;  ^nd  Jav€*i  acf^prd, 
Nothini^  $0  full  oj  heart.'] 
As  this  passage  is  printed,  I  canoot  discover  any  meaning  in  it  If  there 
be  no  corrupi'on,  the  *:en)icoIon  which  is  placed  vSlex  twords^  ought  rather 
•  to  be  placed  ailer  the  word  accord ;  of  vhich  however  the  sense  ia  n<4 
very  clear.  I  suspect  tbat  the  .transcriber's  ear  deceived  him,  and  would 
read 

^  _i— Thry  have  jails  .        .         ■      ^ 

Good  arms,  strong  joints,  tme  swords  ;  and  Jove*s  a  goif         •' 
Nuthing  so  full  of  heart.    Mal; 

'  Accord'  is  certainly  ri«;ht.  *  JoveV  accord'  is,-  Jove  gives  sanettom 
t9  their  pftveeedrngs,  'Jifve  i»tkeir  protedor.  There  is  berc  anel*- 
lipsitf  which  obscures  thenK^aiutis;^' And  [having]  Jove's  aanotioai 

pibepfo.<uini»en)ore  foil  of  iie7iiit/or'B|oii4)er^  than  llicy  a^e/    B* 


f  I 


yfgam.  Fair  lord  ^neas,  Itftine  touch  your  hand  ; 

^  fhir  lord  £neas,  let  me 'touch  yrjur  hdnd.'    • 
We  should  read/oyrf,  i.  e.  han^abk,  to  disiiagui^tiie  ^^voodfroii 
fair,  beautiful,  haudsume.    B. 

JVi?^/.  Tlie  purpose  is  perspicuous,  even  ap  substance  .  . 
Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up : 

The  purpose  vt  pertpicuvus  even  (isiubiftance, 

WfiMC  grossness  litUe  vharactt  r$  sum  up :] 
That  is,  the  purpose  isaivplaiaas  bod^fOr  subptaocp ; .  and  though  I  have 
collected  this  purpose  from  yiany  ni  mute  particulars, as  a  gross  body  is  made 
tip  of  small  insensible  parts,  yet  the  result  is  as  clear  and  certain  as  a 
body  thus  made  up  is  palpaltle  and  visible.  This  is  the  thought,  though 
a  little  obscured  in  the  conciseness  of  the  expression.    Wakb. 

Substance  is  estate,  the  value  of  which  \%  ascertaii^ed  by  the  use  of  amaP 
ekuraclers,  i.  e.  numerals.  The  grots  sum  is  a  term  used  in  the  Merckani 
of  VtiAce.    Grotsneis  has  the  ^anie  meaning  in  this  instance.    Steev. 

*  Whose  gros?ness/  &c. 
Dr.  Warhurton  *has  r  ghtty  explained  the  passage!     Mr.  Stee^Ds*s 
interpretation  is  highly  nonsensical, '  B. 

Nest*  For  the  success. 

Although  partioular,  shall  give  «  scantling       .  ■, 

Of  good  or  bad  unto  tbe'gwicral ;  ^      • 

And  in  such  indexes,  although  small  priicki  -^ 

To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there. is  seen ,  '  .^  ,    '. 

The  baby  figure  of  the  giaatmass 

Of  things  to  come  at  large. 

iS^anZ/tJig.jrhat  is,  a  measure^  proportion.  The  carpenter  cuts  his  wood- 
to  a  certain  tcanJtling;   Joajr* 


« 

——*  Scantling/ 

*  ScaatiiBg-  means  not  otiymeMmrv,'  pr^0rHm;m  Dr.  Jolnson 
has  interpreted  it ;  but  a  tample,  a  pattern.  The  Miter  i^llie  Mist 
icqnired  here;  as  the  lines  immedtatel^  following  will  shew.  '  Thi 
general'  is  *  the  whok  ofu$* — *  owr  entire  number.'    B. 

Small  pricks*]    Smoll  points  compared  with  the  volumeair    JoRV. 
^  Small  pricks/    '  Pricks '  should  be  gri^  (^ench)^  nf^rth^  vrnhg, 
"^  TlWfte  ladflx^/ though  of  little' Vatue  when  fiSbnipared  with  the 

Volume^/ &c.    B. 

*  • '  .^  .    ■  . 

UhfU.  And  we  were  better  parch  in  AMftk  siin, 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes, 
Should  he  'sciipe  Hefitor  fair* 

*  Sbokttld  be  'acape  iJector  Aim-/  lOiKids.  oddly.  The  meaning  H 
should  he  escape  from  Hector  with  boiior«  It  will  be  beHel  t» 
yead,  'sMfe  Hector  Jlffiriit-Z  ^  ^"^  m&J  pnot  jfojfmi  tlie  ^d  wonl 
Jbf  ^Miar.     B. 


I. .  I  •> .    I  ':•  .     ;  j^.  -.  •-    >' 


Ajax.  Speak  then,  thou  unsalted  leawn^  apMki 
1  ifrill  beat  tb^  iota  handsotneriess.  '  ^ 

Sptf^ktlmythou  4M$aIte4  ifiaveH^spfmk^]  The  leading  obtraded  Upon 
us  by  Mr.  Pope,  was  unsdlted  Uansn^  that  has  no  authority  or  coqnt- 
caance  from  finy  of  the. copies  ;  nor  that,s^pro»ph^iii  any  degree  la 
tiie  traces  of  ^the  bid  reading,  you  mhinicTif  leaven.  This,  it  is  true,  i» 
corruated  and  unintelligible ;  but  the  emjendation,  which  I- ha««  cofaied 
autot  it^  gives  us  a  sense  apt  and  conspc^a^jt  to  wha;^  Aj^x  wwifai  say 
unmnnoaxFsi  haten: — — *  Thou  iunitp  of  sour  doughy  kneaded  up  out  oi 
a  flow^  udparged  and  tinslfied,  with  ah  the  dh>ss  and  h^n  in  iU-«^ 
Tseca^     ;    :•    '■     •'  •    »  ^■"  -     '••'  .  •  -     :       '- 

Speak  thettf  thou  whintd*st  leaven^  This  iathe  reading  of  the  oM 
copies  :  it  should  be  windytst^  \.  e.  mosftwiffly  %  leaven  heing  made  by 
a  gr^t  fermcntatioo.  This,  epithet  .  Agnes  'well  with  ITfansitcr 
character.    Waub* 

Hamner  preii^'tves  wkhnktstj  xht  reading  of  the  folio ;  but  does  not  en* 
plain  it,  nor  do  I  understand  it.  If  the  folio  be  followed,  I  reirf 
vinea^dy  that  is,  mouldy  Uaneii,  Thou  comaosition  of  arattiiiess  and 
49urtke9S4 — ^Theobald's  asseKli«tfvhowever  coafioeot,  is  ff^s^  UnetHeA  lea- 
yen  is  in  the  old  quarto.  ^  It  means  sour  without  «a/^,.  malignity  without 
wit.  Shakspeare  wrot^  Btsi  unsdtted ;  but  recollecting  that  waiit  of 
suit  was  .no  fault  in  karen^  changed  it  to  vincv'dL    Joax. 

*-  Speak  then»  thou  «nsalted  leaven,  speak/  I  read  and  explain 
Ibc  passage  as  foUowv — 'ickUnd^et'  as  in  the  old  copy,  beiog 
apparently  .the  poet's  word«  '  Leavien*  sbouldg  I  think,  be  temn^ 
L  e.  -^Mffhining'^here  used  for  quick ;  or,  (nose  fofciUyX 
fmkkaeligMntng. 

*•  Speak  then,  thou  whmid'st :  kvin,  speak  P 

I  will  beat  thee  into  handa»niencsa*' 
i  e.  I^jpeak^  then,  for  thou  [whinid'st}  bast  hitherto  done  MtbilS 
AtttiaAtneor  make  a  noise,  (alluding  to  his  loose>  incoherent  ex- 
pression) quick  L  quick  as  lightning  qpeak  [or]  I  mil  beat  thee  into 
{hmuUameneei},  proper  bebavioun    The  emidoylng  of  tbe  sobstan* 


tm  «4i^^^b'  ^f  adverbUly  is  ao  eomtniMi  wMi'Sbidcs^are  that 
it  is  scarc^lif  aecfoiMry  . IfKobwsft <  •urkv  /tUmrittd'li  k^tiii  the 
oTigiDai  text4     B.  •     •  t  .  :,   ^ 

*  f 

y%er.  I  \dll  hold  ihy  peacte' when  A<:hil1es*  brachbid* 
me,  shall  I  ?    ''  ' 

—  wfien  Achilles'  brach  ft<W«  »•?,-:— —]  The  foUp  «nd  qUQurto  read, — 
Achilles*  tirooch*  Brooch  is  an  aitpendant  orhMiieat.  The  tueamn^ 
may  be  emiivalent  teaiie  of  Achilles*  Aan^er«-jn.    JobkV 

Brack  I  believe  to  be  the  true  reading.  He  calls  Patroclus,  ia  cod* 
tempt,  Achilles' do^,    Steev.  ,  -     - 

'  When  Achilles'  brs^h  bids  trm/  The  Uuf^  r^d jn^  will  fno$i  Vilely 
be  brock,  u  e.  badger.  '  By  calling  him  bad^^r  (amphibious  animai) 
he  means  to  say  that  Patroclus  is  fitled  {nr  eitncfi'  element  tando€ 
Hfa(€r :  that  hit  might*  he  compelled  to  live  ^  th»  or  thui  ^X 
the  pleasun^  of  Arhillet ;  m  otiier<^wor«ls  \h^l  he  wan  hMtreaturel 
Tbia  ia.  noce  f^reifal^  than  either  bra/eh  or  brtf^ch.    A.  '     ^ 


i* 


TVoi.  And  buckle-in  a  waist  most  fathoailess, 

With  spensand  inches  so  diinioutive 

A9  fears  and  reasons  ?  fi^,  for  godiy  shanie ! 

*  Fie  forgadly  shatoe.*  Read  goodi^  <i.  e.  great,  Te^l)'.sli^i)r^.    8. 

Trot.  You  are  for  dreams  aod  slumbers,  brother  prie^t^ 
You  fur  }BouF  glo¥€&  i¥ith  reason. 

•  **  Yoo  fur  yaur  gloves  with  reason/  -What  a  bliesaed  feadiag  la 
here!  as  Mr. /Ii^ofoald  would  say.  Seriously/ however,  do  the 
Editors  understand  it  ?  I  fancy  they  have  never  asked  themselvei 
Ibe  question.    1  readi 

'  You  fur  your  gl^ze  with  reason.*  n 

T^fwr  is  to  clothe^  (se  t'ourrer  fr.)  '  ghzt  is  flatttry,  .  The  meap- 
iBg  is,  t/o^  4r€st  out  yourfiattery  m  t^  garb  of  rea$on.     B. 

Troif  Why  do  you  now 

The  issue  of  your  proper,  wisdoms  rate ; 
And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did, 

And  do  a  dud  that  forty n£  ntver<€iid,']  It  I  imdarstand  this  passage, 
Uie  meaning  is :  '  Why  do  yoii^  by  censuring  th/d  ikterohioatioo  af  your 
own  wisdoms,  degrade  Helen,  whom  fortune  has  not  yet  deprived  of  her 
Value,  or  against  whom,  as  the  wife  of  Parid,  fortune  nas  not  in  this  war 
ao  declared!  as  to  make  us  value  her  less  }*  This  is  very  harsh,  and  much 
atnaned:   Joav. 

.  '  Fortuot  sever  did.'  For  *  did'  I  would  read  bid,  i.  e.  orderti. 
The  tense  is  then  easy.    B> 

Par.  Else  might  the  world  Qonvince  of  levity 
Aft  well  my  urbdertakings,  as  your  cognseLs : 


I 
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•Wic  tiifglit  Hie  wrtrM  cdimnd<s ^6f  l<J?Uy/  ^TMs  s!fdnU{be, 

*  Conceive  of  levity 
A^  Weil  my  uiKtef takings  as  yr>cnr  counsels/ 
I.  e.  TKe  ti^aH^  ^finMild  elmriic^  u»^^HvlrleTity»  wKh^  «lrafrt  of  HMdght 
ID  our  proceedings.    The  latin  sense  of  convict  or  protft,  is  here 
tiuproper.     B« 

Pair.  Why  am  I  a.  fool? 

Thef\  Make  that  demand  of  the  proven  s 

— ^ofih^prover — ^ ^1  So  the  quart<).  .John. 

.  Tbe  16 ho  t>iplku«^  reac(s,^-/o  the  creator^   Si  rev,. 

'  — \  Of  the  prover/  The  better  reading  will  be  *  ortbei  prorcr ;' 
fhe  tneatiing  is,  '  ask  thyself  who  canst  ©rore  it,'  With  respect  to 
the  expression  as  found  in  the  folio,  *  the  Oeatflr^  it  should  be  the 
treaturey  as  he  had  before  insinuated  of  Patrocfus  o^  account  of  his 
attachment  to  Achilles — see  note,,  Act  2,  Sc-  1.  on  the  word 
trock. .  BuCprover^  as  I  have  already  said,-  is  the  word  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  being  the  more  sarcastic.  The  piety  of  Air.  SteeiFeas, 
like  the  virtoeof  the  prude,  too  readily  takes  alartrt.    B. 

jigatn.  Ilere  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on ; 

.  *  Here  ten<i  the  ssivage  strangeness'  This  is  not  very  clear.  We 
9iay  ietfd»  '  Ueresliend,  <&c.'  he.  reprove,  blame.    B.    ' 


« .» 


Agam.  A  stimngdvcarf  we  tloallowftncegive 
Before  a  sleeriini;  LjiaiU:— 

allowance  giv€\  AUouancc  is  approbation.    So  in  King  Lear: 

if  your  sweet  sway_ 

AiUm  obedience.     Steev. 

— '  Allowance  give.'  *  Allowance'  is  permUsiqn :  the  mean* 
"ing  is,  *  a  dwarf  may  be  permitted  to  shew  His' feats,  to  play  his 
anticks,  in  the  presence  (if  so  it  may  be  termed)  pf  a  slee|^ibg  giant ; 
ikho,  were  he  awake>  might  be  .justly  displeased  with  them: 
*  before'  is  not,  as  tlio  editor  seems  to  suppose^  inpreformce  to.^  B* 

Ufyss,  I  will  not  praise  thy  ^  isdom. 

Which,  like  a  bourn,  a'pale^  a  shore,  confines 
Iliy  spacious  and  dilated  parts : 

Uke  a  bourn,-—]  A  bourn  is  a  boundary,  and  SQm,etimes  a  rivulet 

dividing  one  place  from,  another.    Sieev. 

'  Like  a  bourn.'  '  Bourn'  is  pro))erly  a  river.  It  should  here 
bq  written  borne,  which  signifies  a  limit,  a  boi^idar^^    B.    - 

Serv.  'With  him,  the  mortal  Venus,  tlie  heart-blood  of 
beauty, .  love's  invisible  soul,- 


.  fMt* 


to«'<  visible  faw/,--]  So  Hanmer.    The  other  edi^nt  have  ia- 
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'   vUibk,  which  perhaps  may  be  rigbt^.  and  may  mean  tl  e  tmd^.  hte-ia^^ 
»ihie  every  where  else.    John. 

X  _ 

*  Love\s  viijible  soul.'*    1  do  tio(  like.  Move-&  invisible  mmiI/    The 
poet  may  have  written  '  love's  invincihk  k^ul/  meaniilgt  iA«t  1k9  mu  . 
emtld  resUi  the  charms  of  Hcien.     B*        ■ 

Helen    You  must  not  know  wjiere  he^sups. 
Par.  I'll  lay  my  lite,  with  my  disposer  Cressidsu 

tcith  h\y  (iispuser  Cressidn.)  I  tliiiik  dhpmer  should,  in  tliei^e  places,  be 
rend  dhpouscr ;  she  that  w\juld  separate  llel€ii  fr(mi  him.    Wa'abl 

r  dtispect  timt  You  tuutt  not  know  where  he  $ypi,  shotiM  be  added  to 
the  speech  of  Y'andarus;  and  that  the  fullowing  t)ne  ol  Paris  $huuldiie 
given  to  !Ieleu.  That  Cressida  wanted  to  sep-arate  Paris  from  Helen,  <jr 
tfiat  the  heanty  of  Cressida  hnd  any  power  over  Pari%  are  circunistancea 
not  evident  from  the  play.  The  one  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Warburtdn, 
the  other  a  rofigecture  by  the  author  of  .7'Ac  RermL  By  gi^infc  however; 
tills  hnc,  ru  lay  my  lif4r,  ttith  my  dhptt^er  Crfiiidu^  to  Hefen,  and  bf 
ci»angi»t;  tiie  ux^rd  dis^o^er  into  dep»tcr,  t)ome  meunine  may  be  obtalnn* 
.  She  addresses  herself,  I  suppose,  to  Pandaros,  and,  bj  her  depmer^ 
means — she  who  thinks  her  beauty  (or,  whose  beauty  you  siipposej  to 
be  superior  to  mine.    Stef.v. 

*  With  my  disposer  Cresbida/  By  reading  *  dispovstr/  as  pro- 
posed bv  Wa^^urton,  we,  shonld  weaken  the  sense.  As  to  dtp6htr^ 
It  i^  here  improper :  nor  could  so  much  be  alfirmed  of  Cressida, 
though  her  po\Yer  with  the  Trojans  might  be  great.  Mr.  Steeveni^ 
however,  appears  to  be  right  in  giving  the  speech  to  Helen ;  but 
'my  disposer'  should  by  all  means  be .  retained,  s^  meaniof 
(ironically),  '  Cressida,  who  thinks  to  dittpose  vfme^  to  becojue,  bj 
reason  of  her  ascendancy,  the  arbittr  of  my /ate,'     B. 

Pan.-  These  lovers  cry — Oh!  oli!  theydte!, 

Yet  that  which  seems  the  wound  to  kill^ 
Dpth  turn  oh !  oh  !  to  ha !  hu !  b^  { 
So  dying  love  lives  stilL 

Yet  ihatfDkkh  teems  the  wound  to  kill,]  To  kill  the  w&und  h  00  vtry  Itir 
telligible  expression,  nor  is  the  measure  preserved.     We  might  reads 

These  lovers  cry, 
Oh  1  oh^  they  die  ! 
But  thut  which  seeins  to  kil/. 
Doth  turn^  &c.        * 
So  dying  love  lives  stilt* 
Yet  as  the  wo^nd  to  kill  may  mean  the  wound  that  seems  mortal,  I  alter 
nothing.    John. 

^  That  which  seems  the  wound  to  kill/  7^r  *  wound  is  tie 
wounded.  Such  an  elision  is  frequent  with  our  older  writers,  whepi 
the  measure  of  tlm  verse  requires  if.  It  should^  however,  be  printed 
Mbe  wound'  to  denote  its  participial  quality.  We  now  8«y  the 
bound  for  the  people  bounden,  or  they  who  eoter  mto,  or  subscribe 
to  any  obligation  or^bond.    B. 
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Troi*  Out  bead  shall  go  bare,  'till  merit  crown  it :  iu> 
perfection  io  reversion  shall  have  a  praise  in  pre- 
sent ; 

•"^aur  head  thall  go  hare^  ^till  vaorit  crown  tt;-*]  I  can  act  forliear  t& 
observe,  that  the  quarto  reads  thus;  our^head  thall  go  b&re,  Uili merit 
louer  part  do  affection,  ih  revenion^  &c.  Had  there  been  no  other  copy, 
how*  couid  this  have  been  corrected?    The  true  reading  is  in  the  fbliow 

JOHK. 

*  Our  head  shall  go  bare,  'till  merit  crowD  it/  This  passage,  as 
j^rinted  in  the  quarto,  is  considered  by  Johnson  as  invincibfy  wr* 
rupt,  for  ao  we  must  infer  from  the  question  in  his  note.  I  am  of 
opinion*  however,  that  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  the  transpc^ 
sitiou  of  a  word,  with  a  different  punctuation,  to  render  it  correct; 
tad  that  the  expression  will  then  be  far  nere  signiiicaDt  and  poiated 
than  that  of  tlie  text.  '  Laid*  (Fr.)  is  praised.  *  Part '  for  datari. 
*  Affection'  is  ara/,  e^odwus.  I  read  and  explain  the  whok  as 
follows: — 'Our  bead  shall  go  bare,  'tit!  merit  dqMirt  ]ou4:  no 
affection  in  reversion  shall  have  a  praise  in  present,'  &c*  The 
meaning  is  this — "  Merit  must  remain  uncovered,  must  be  humble^ 
until  such  time  as  it  shall  '  depart  from,'  quit,  or  leave  the  pre- 
ience  *  praised,'  (thait  is,  'till  some  great  man  has  ooticed  the  iBerit 
in  question,)  and  which  may  then,"  as  is  implied  in  the  'speecfa^ 
**  aesurne  alt  air  of  consequence.^*  This  sentiment,  respeeting  the 
general  reception  of  merit,  is  precisely  thatof  La  Bruyere.  *  Affec-i 
tion,'  as  the  judicious  reader  will  acknowledge,  should  have  the 
preference,  as  being  much  more  expressive  than  '  perfection' — all 
the  rest  is  easy.     B. 

TroL  As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon. 

As  sun  to  day,  as  tqrtle  to  her  mate, 

A«  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  thje  center,— — 

At  true  oi  iteel ]  It  should  be  remembered  that  mirrors,  in  the 

time  of  our  author,  were  made  of  plates  of  polished  steel.  So,  in  The 
Renegado,  by  Massinger; 

"  Take  down  the  looking-glass ; — here  is  a  mirror 
**  Steetd  so  exactly,"  &c. 
The  same  allusion  i^  found  in  an  old  piece  entitled  The  Flemsmss  ^ 
Poetry,  no  date,  but  printed  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeths 
**  Behold  in  tier  the  lively  gld$te, 

« The  pattern  tmeat Oeei " 

As  true  at  tteel  therefore  means-*— of  trve  a$  the  mirror  which  faithjidhf 
repretenis  every  mage  that  it  presented  before  it.    Mal. 

*  As  true  as  steel.'  Mr.  Maloiie's  interpretation  of  this  passage 
i^  undoMbtedK  wrong,  The  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  niannePs 
compass.  *  Steel'  for  needle—  As  ttue  (according  to  the  commonly 
treceiyed  opinion)  as  the  needle  to  the  pole.  It  may  be  farther 
observed,  that  true,  as  will  be  seen  by  all  the  com|nirisons  made 
use  of  in  the  speech,  means  faithful  and  steady  in  itself;  a^d  not 
that  which' '  represents  fait  hfulbf  the  image  presented  htfart  tf  /  ai 
the  commentator  has  so  confidentlv  stt  down.    B. 
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^<^.  Appear  jt  -to  your  mindy 

That,  through  th^  sight  I  bear  in  things,  to  Jpve 
I  liave  abandoned  Troy,  left  my  possessions, 
Incunr'd  a  traitor's  name  ;  expos'd  myself, 
From  certain  and  pbssest  conveniencies, 
To  doubtfiil  fortunes. 

■  — Appear  a  to  your  ndndf 

Thaty  ikrougk  the  »ght  I  bmr  in  ihing»  to  cdme,  ^ 

-  /  have  obai^rCd  Trey. ] 

This  reasoning  perplexes  Mr.  Theobald;  **  He  foresaw  his  country  wu 
undone;  he  ran  over  to  the  Greeks;  and  this  he  makes  a  merit  of  (savt 
the  editor).  I  own  (continues  he')  the  motives  of  his  oratory  seem  to  be 
^eomewh^  perverse  and  unnatupai.  Nor  do  I  know  how  to  leconcile  it, 
unless  our  poet  purposely  intended  to  make  Caichaa  act  the  i)art  of  n 
trtieprie$ty  and  so  from  motives  of  self-interest  insii^uate  the  merit  of  ser- 
vice." The  editordid  not  know  how  to.reconcile  this.  Nor  I  neither.  Fori 
do  not  know  what  he  means  by  "  the  motives  of  his  oratory,''  or,"  from 
tnotiyes  of  self-interest  to  insinuate  merit,"  But  if  he  would  insinuate, 
that  it  was  the  pnet's  desisn  to  make  his  priest  self-interested,  and  to 
tepreBent'to^^  Greeks  t&at  what  he  did  for  his  own  presei^atioti,  waft 
done  for  their  service,  he  is  mistsUcen.  Shakspeare  thought  of  nothing 
•o  silly,  as  it  would  be  to  draw  his  priest. a  kaavef  in  order  to  make  him 
talk  like  a  fool.  Though  that  be  the  fate  whieh  generally  attends  their 
abuser^,  ^ut  ShaKspear»  was  no  such ;  and  consequently  wanted  not 
this  cover  for  dulness.  The  peroenentu  is'  all  the  e'ditor's  own,  who 
interprets, 

■  ■       through  the  sight  I  hate  in  tfungs  to  oome^ 
I  have  abandoned  Troy  ■  ■      ■  — 
to  signify,  '*  by  my  power  of  prescience  finding  my  country  must  be 
ruined,  I  have  therefore  abandoned  it  to  seek  refuge  with  you;"  whereas 
the  true  sense  is,  ^*  Be  it  known  unto  yuu,  that  on  account  of  a  gift  or 
Acuity  I  have  of  seeing  things  to  come,  which  faculty  I  suppose  would 
be  esteemed  by  you  as  acdeptanie  and  useful,  I  have  abanduura  Troy  my 
.  native  country."    Thait  he  could  at>t.  mean,  what  the  editor  supposes, 
appears  froffi  these  considemtions :  First,  if  he  had  represented  hinu^eU'. 
as  running  from  a  falling  city,  be  could  never  have  said : 

I  have— expos'd  myself. 

From  certain  and  .possessed  conveniencieSi 

To  doubtful  fortunes  j— — 

Seroadly,  the  absolute  knowledge  of  the  fall  df  Troy  wm  a  secret  hi4 
from  the  inferior  gods  themselves;  as  appears  from  the  poetical  histpiy 
of  that  war.  It  depended  on  many  contingencies,  whose  existence  they 
did  not  foresee.  All  that  they  knew  was,  that  if  such  and  sUch  things 
happened,  Troy  would  fall.  And  this  secret  they  communicated  tl> 
Cassandra  only,  but  along  with  it,  the  fate  not  to  bo  believed.  Several 
others  knew  each  a  several  part  of  the  secret;  one,  that  Troy  could  no^ 
be  taken  unless  Achilles  went  to  the  war;  another,  that  it  could  not  fall  while 
it  had  the  palladium:  and  jso  on.  But  the  secret,  that  it  was  absohitely 
to  fall,  was  known  to  none.  The  sense  here  given  will  admit  of  no  dis^ 
pute  among  those  who  knpw  how  acceptable  a  $eer  -was  amongst  the 
Greeks.  So  that  this  Calchas,  like  a  true  priest,  if  it  needs  must  be  M^ 
went  where  he  could  exercise  his  profession  with  most  advantage.  For 
it  beins  much  less  conunon  amongst  the  Greeks  thaa  the  Asiatics,  there 
^ould  oe  a  greater  dnnand  for  it    Waeb. 

/  Shak*  IL  Q  " 
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I  am  afraid,  that  after  all  the  learbcd  commentator's  effoits  to  clear  the 
argument  of  Calchas,  it  will  still  appear  liable  to  objection ;  nor  do  I  dis- 
cover njore  to  be  urged  in  his  defence,  than  that  though  his  ^kiJi  in  divi- 
nation detei  mined  him  to  leav*  Troy^,  yet  that  he  ioined  himself  lo 
Agamemnon  and  his  army  by  unconstrained  good- will ;  and  though  he 
came  as  a  fugitive  escaping  iVOm  destruction,  yet  bis  services  arier  his 
reception,  bemg  vohratary  and  important,  deserved  reward.  -This  argu- 
ment is  not  regularly  and  distinctly  deduced,  hut  this  is^  I  think,  tne 
best  explication  that  it  will  yet  admit.    John. 

through  the  si^ht  I  bear  in  tfiin^a,  to  Jove]  This  passage  in  ail  the 

modern  editions  is  silently  depraved,  and  printed  ihus  *. 

through  the  sight  I  bear  in  thiugs  to  come. 

The  word  is  so  printed  that  ncthing  hut  the  sense  can  determine  whether 
it  be  love  or  Jove.    I  believe  that  the  editors  read  it  as  lace,  and  ther&* 
I  fore  made  the  alteration  to  obtain  some  meaning.  ^  John. 

to  lore^  might  mean — to  the  consequences  df  Paris's  lave  for 

ilelen.    Steev.  . 

— *  Through  the  sight  Tbear  in  things,  to  Jove 

I  have  ahaudon*d  Troy.' 

*  Jove'  is  very  clearly  the  true  reading.  Johnson,  however,  from 
liis  manner  of  pointing  the  passage,  understaDds  it  as  implying^  that 
Calchas  had  'abandoned  Troy  to  Jove :  by  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  speaker,  in  talking  of  abandonment  of  the  place  to  Jove, 
werft  of  greater  power  than  the  god ;  but  this  is  absurd.  We  must 
read: 

*  Appear  it  to  your  mind. 
That,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things /rom  Jove, 
I  have  abandoned  Troy/ 

i.  e.  'Be  it  known  to  you,  that  through  my  knowledge,  or  sense  of 
what  is  right,  and  which  is-  derived  to  lue  from  Jove*  f  have 
quitted,'  &c.  This  is  not  said  as  hinting  at  any  '  (acuity  of  seeing 
Hiings  to  come,*  and  thence  foretelling  the  fall  of  Ilioo  with  the  de- 
struction of  her  host.  No,  in  this  particular,  a  boundary  liad  been 
8^t  to  his  prophetic  art  ^  for,  as  Warburton  ^as  well  observed^  the 
absolute  fate  of  the  city  was  concealed  from  even  the  lesser  gods 
themselves.  All,  then,  that  Calchas  would  give  them  to  under- 
stand is  this— his  skill  in  divination  might  be  of  service  to  the 
Greeks,  Ther^  is,  however,  a  want  of  consistency  in  his  speech, 
particularly  in  requiring  Antenor  in  the  aid  of  Troy.    B. 

Cal.  But  th  isAntenor, 

I  know,  is  such  a  wrest  in  their  affairs, 
That  their  negociations  ail  must  slack, 
Wanting  his  manage. 

'  But  this  Antenor, 
I  know  is  such  a  ^vrest  in  their  affairs.' 
Should  we  not  iff  this  place  read  rwf,  i.  e.  support  7  or  does  it 
allude  to  the  key  called  a  wrest ^  with  which  musical  instfumeuts 
are  tuned  ?    B, 
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Ulyss.  Nbw  shall  we  see  to-morrow 

An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, 
Ajax  renown'd.  .  ^ 

Now  rre  shall  see  to-morrow 

An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw' upon  hitn 
Ajax  renowrCd.^    I  would  read  ; 
Ajax  renown.' 
The  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  folio  is  hardly  sense.    If  renown'd  be 
right,  we  ought  to  read : 

jBjf  an  act,  &c.    JVTal. 

*  Now  shall  we  see  to-morrow.'  Arc. 

*  An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him'  is  a  parenthetical 
observation.    There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  reading  with  Mr. 

Malone,  *  Ajax'  renown/    B. 

<  _ 

Ulyss.  The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  state, 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Pluto's  gold. 

Knows  almost,  &c.]  For  this  elegant  line  the  quarto  has  only. 

Knows  almost  every  thing.    John. 
I  think  we  should  read,  of  FltUus*  gokU    So,  Beaumont  and  Fletchei^s 
PhUaster,  Act  IV : 

"  Tis  not  the  wealth  of  Plutusi  nov  the  gold 

"  Locked  in  the  heart  of  earth*' 

It  should  be  remember*d  however,  that  wi/tw*  of  gold  were  anciently 
supposed  to  be  guarded  by  demons.    Steev. 

*  Plato'  is  right.  Pluto  is  properly  the  god  of  riches.  Plutus  is 
rather  the  distributor  of  those  riches.    B. 

JEne.  By  Venus'  hand  I  swear, 

No  man  alive  can  love,  in  such  a  sort, 

The  thing  be  means, to  kill,  more  excellently. 

By  Venus*  hand  I  swear ^^  This  oath  was  used  to  insinuate  his  re- 
sentment for  Diomedes'  woundmg  his  mother  in  the  hand.    Warb. 

I  believe  Shakspeare  had  no  such  allusion  in  his  thoui^hts.  He  would 
hardly  have  made  /Eneas  civil  and  uncivil  in  the  same  breath.    Stesv. 

*  By  Venus'  hand  I  swear.'  Notwith.<$tandiBg  Mr.  Steevens'  curi- 
ous observation  respecting  the  good  breeding  of  £oeas,  every 
person  will  acknowledge  that  Warburton  is  right.  The  seeming 
contrariety  of  sentiment  in  the  Trojan  arises  from  his  reflection  ou 
the  character  of  Diomed :  from  his  hatred  of  him  as  a  Greek/ and 
his  respect  for  him  as  a  man  of  valor,  Paris  accordingly  says,  a  few 
speeches  lower—' Thb  19  the  most  clespiteful,  gentle  greeting ;  the 
noblest,  hateful  love  that  e'er  I  heard  of.'    B. 

I. 

Troi.  How  novelties  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 

AlaSj  a  liind  pf  godly  jealousy 

(Which,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin) 

Makes  tone  afeard. 


J 
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-j)fiih  perton,]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads>  tpilk-portk^ 


Steev. 

'  And  parts  with  perspn/  The  present  reading  is  bad.  I  read 
with  the  quarto,  portion  ;  bat  with  some  Httle  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment:  '  How  novelties  may  move  with  parts  in  'portion/  i.  e,  M 
proportion,    B. 


proportion,    B. 


Troi.'  Fear  not  my  truth  ;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is — plaihy  and  truth, — there's  all  the  reach  of  it, 

the  moral  qfmymU 
Is — plain^  and  true, 
That  is,  the  governing  principle  of  my  understanding ;  but  I  rather  thiak 
we  should  read : 

— /Atf  motto  qf  my  wit 

ISf  plain  and  true, John.         • 

Surelv  moral  in  this  instance  has  the  sBkCfm  meaning  as  in  Mmek  Ado 
about  Nothing,  Act  III.  sc.  iv. 

''  Benedictus!    why   Benejictus^   you   have    some   moral  m   this 
Benedictus." 
Again,  in  the  Tamimg  if  «  Shrtm,  Act  IV.  S€.  iv. 
«<  —he  has  left  me  nere  behind  to  cipovmd  the  meammg  or  moral  of 
his  signs  and  tokens.'*    Tol. 

*  Plain  and  truth.'  We  must  read  plain  and  true,  or  piint  pUn 
with  an  apostrophe  ( ' )  plainne^.    B. 

TroL  Enlxeat  her  fair ;  and,  by  my  soul,  fair  Greek, 
If  e  er  thou  stand  at  mercy  of  my  sword, 
Name  Cressid,  and  thy  life  shall  be  as  safe 
As. Priam  is  in  Ilion. 

*  Entreat  her  fair,  and  by  my  soul,  fair  Greek/  The  second 
fair  in  this  line  shouid  be  written  fain,  i.  t.  finimntia',  haffg* 
See  Chaucer.    B. 

Dio.  »When  I  am  hence, 

111  answer  to  my  lust :  And  know  you,  lord, 
111  nothing  do  on  charge. 

my  list: ]  This  I  think  is  right,  though  both  the  old  copies 

read  lust,    Johk. 
What  is  the  difference,  in  our  old  writers,  between  luu  and.fitff 

9tE£V. 

*  My  list/  Li$t  is  the  proper  reading.  Li$t  and  tu9^  iadecd, 
are  frequently*  used  indifferently  by  the  oM  writers,  aad  in  the  seast 
of  will,  desire.    But  that  is  not  tba  Meaning  here. 

*  When  I  am  hence, 
'  111  answer  to  my  list,' 
Signifies,  *  when  I  am  away  I  will  perform  what  I  omUeted  tit  boimd 
to,  or  engaged  fiir.'     To  lid  was  formerly  ta  kind  ox  emgage. 
Hence,  to  list  or  inlist  men  as  sdldier%  mean^  tp  )vM  l^r 
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Ihtmv  voA  if  not  expressive  of  involliDg  or  registering  them  as  sonae 
have  imagbed.    B« 

Ufyis.  There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  ch^ek,  her  lip, 
Kay,  her  foot  speaxs  ;  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 
O,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  pf  tongue. 
That  g^ve  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes. 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts. 

a  eoa$ting^-^]    An  amorous  address ;  courtship.    John. 

*  A  eoastiag  welcome'  is  harsh,  to  say  the  least  against  it.  We 
may  read,  *  accosting  welcome/  i.  e>  they  who  are  the  first  to  acxost 
or  address  any  one.    Ata^t  was  formerly  understood  as  sabUe, 

Ulyss.  Yet  gives  he  not  'till  judgment  guide  his  bounty, 
Nor  dignifies  ah  impair  thought  with  breath. 

an  impair  thought 1  A  thouftht  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  his 

character.  This  wore  I  should  have  changed  to  impure^  were  I  not  ovei^ 
powered  by  the  unanimity  of  the  editors,  and  concurrence  of  the  old 
eepies.    Joair. 

So  in.Ciiapman's  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Shield  of  Hon^r^ 
1^98:  <<'-»-'-'4K>r  is  it  more  mpaire  to  an  honest  and  absolute  man,"  &c. 
Stebv. 

•~-*  An  impair  thought/——- 
An  'tM|Mrir,  thought/  or  as  it  should  rather  be  writtto,  an 
iMfRtre  thought,  is  a  thought  with  any  imparity  or  want  of  eon- 
Hsteney  io  it.  A  Latin  sense.  Mr.  S/s  quotation  is  foreign  to  Uie 
purpose ;  impair  has  there  its  niual  signification  of  it^ury^  dio- 
parn^cmitnt*    £(. 

Ufyss.  For  Hector,  in  his  Maze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects. 

Hector-^— mbscribti 

To  tender  objectt; — ]  That  is,  yields^  gives  way.    Johv. 
So,  in  Xing  Lear,  tubscnb'd  his  power,  i.  e.  submitted.    Stbbv. 

'  To  tender  objects.'  Mr.  S/s  quotation  is  again  impertineutt 
*  Subscribed  his  power'  is,  'His  power  is  contracted  or  limited/ 
See  my  note  on  the  passage.    B. 

« 

Hect  Give  me  thy  hand,  my  cousin; 

1  will  go  feat  with  thee,  and  see  your  'knights. 

your  knighit.']  The  word  knight,  as  often  as  it  occurs,  is  sure  to 

bring  with  it  the  idea  of  chivalry,  and  revires  the  memory  of  Amadis 
and  his  fantastic  followers,  rather  than  that  of  the  mightv  confejderatea 
who  fought  on  either  side  in  the  Trojan  war.  I  wish  that  e^oci  and 
anaiger  could  have  been  rendered  by  any  other  worde  thao  km§^  lawi 
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*tqtdre,    Mr.  Pope,  in  his  translation  of  the  Iliad)  is*  very  liberal  of  tlie 

latter.    Steev. 

'  Your  knights/  Mr.  Steevens'  observation  is  ridicalous.  Equeh 
among  the  Romans,  signified  a  man  of  arms.  Knight,  among  the 
English,  signifies,  or  rather  did  signify,  the  same.  How  then  was 
the  Latin  expres^iion  to  be  rendered  but  by  one  which  was  equiva- 
lent or  correspondent  to  it  1  The  same  will  bold  with  respect  to 
armiger.    B. 

Hecf.  O,  you,  my  lord  ?  by  Mars  his  gauntlet,  thanks  ! ' 
Mock  not,  that  1  affect  the  untraded  oath  ; 
Your  quondam  wife  swears  stilL  by  Venus'  glove  : 
She's  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  you. 

Mock  not,  &c.]  The  quarto  l:as  here  a  strange  corruption : 
Mock  nQt  thy  affect,  the  untraded  earth,  -  John. 

*  Mock  not  that  I  aflect  the  ontraded  oath/  The  reading  of  the 
quarto,  and  which  Johnson  has  called  '  a  strange  corrupttoo/  is 
preferable,  I  think,  to  that  of  the  iext.  Indeed,  as  the  passage  now 
stands,  I  do  not  fully  comprehend  it.  What,  for  instance,  are  we 
to  understand  by  Hector's  'untraded  oath?*  Is  the  swearing  by 
Mars  to  be  considered  as  such?  But  if  this  be^he  case,  why  must 
the  Trojan  hero  be  said  to*  afflect  it  ?  Could  any  expression  be 
more  in  charsicter  than  that  he  makes  use  of?  aqd  are  we  not  to  con- 
clude from  it  that  the  god  of  war  would  at  all  times  be  obtested  in 
aid  of  the  sbldier?  Should  he,  for  this  expect  to  be  mocked  at! 
But,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  reading  of  the  qunrto  is  the  best 
*  A.fiect'  shttuid  be  effects  (feelings).  '  Untraded'  is  printed  in  mis- 
take for  intruded*  '  £arth'  is  earthling,  a  weak,  frail,  creatnre, 
I  read  as  follows : 

•  *  'By  Mars's  gauntlet  thanks! 

The  intruded  earth',  (I  mock  not  thy  affects,) 
Your  quondam,  wife,  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove/  &c. 
i.e.  '  Do,not  imagine  that  I  would  sport  with  your  feelings;  but 
that  intruded  earthling,  that  poor  frail  one  who  has  been  forced  on 
us,  your  quondam  wite,'  &c.  He  calls  Helen  *  earthling*  in  con- 
tempt, and  on  account  of  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  her  both  to 
Trojan  and  Greek  : — '  intruded  earthling,'  by  reason  of  the  manner 
lu  which  she  had  been  brought  in  by  Paris,  and  which  endangered 
his  city  even  to  its  fall.     B. 

AchiL  I  have  with  exact  view  perused  thee,  Hector, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint 

And  quoted ^om^  byjdint.'^  To  quote  is  to-observe.    Steew 

*  Quoted  joint  by  joint/  *  Quoted'  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
places,  should  be  coted,  i.  e.  marked,    B.         , 

AchiL  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy  ? 

Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what's  the  news  ? 


^ 
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'Thau  cruMtif  batch  tf  nature. ]  Batck  is  changed  by  Theobald  to 

hUck,  and  the  change  is  justified  by  a  pompous  notp,  which  discovers  that 
he  did  not  know  the  .word  baUk,  What  is  more  strange,  Hanmer  has 
fol]ow«Hl  him.     Baick  is  any  thing  baked,    John. 

'  Crusty  batch  of  natnre.'  *  Batch'  has  no  very  obvious  meaning 
here.  We  might  better  read  patch,  Shakspeare  often  uses  the 
word  in  contempt.     B. 

Ther.  Pr^ythee  be  silent,  boy ;  I  profit  not  by  thy  t<jlk  : 
thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles'  male  varlet. 
Pair.  Male  varlet,  you  rogue  !  what's  that? 
Ther.  Why,  his  masculine  whore. 

Male  varlet,-^ ]  Hanmor  reads  nutle  hatlot,  plausibly  enough,  ex-  , 

cept  that  it  seems  too  plain  to  re(|uire  the  explanation  which  Patroclus 
'  demands/    John. 

'Male  varlet.'  Hanmer's  *  male  harlot'  is  insufferable.  *  Male/ 
hi  the  first  instance^  is  not  used  to  signify  masculine^  -the  he  of  a 
spedes  :  it  is  the  male  of  the  Latins,  ill'disposed,  wickedly  inclined. 
*  Varlet^  must  here  be  taken  in  its  original  acceptation  of  servant 
simply,  and  not  of  rogue  or  rascal,  as  at  the  present  day^  so  that 
the  expression  may  not  become  redundant.  Thersites  means  to  call 
Patroclns  an  ill-conditioned  serving-man,  as  being  always  at  the 
beck  of  Achilla's.  But  finding  by  the  question  *  what's  that  V  that 
he  is  not  fully  understood,  he  catches  at  the  circumstance,  and  plays 
on  the  word  male,  thereby  affecting  to  cast  an  odium  (for  it  is  but 
affected;  on  the  hero  of  Greece.     B.  '        , 

Patr.  Why,  no,  you  ruinous  butt;  you  whoresorf  in- 
distinguishable cur,  no. 

you  ruinous,  &c.]  Patreclus  reproaches  Thersites  with  deformity, 

with  having  one  part  crowded  into  another.    John. 

*  You  ruinous  butt.' 
'  Ruinous  butt'  I  do  not  understand.     Butt,  I  suppose,  should 
be  hott,  i.  e.  Grub-worm.     When  he  says  '  ruinous  bott  *  he  uses 
the  expression  in  allusion  to  the  destructive,  'nature  Of  the  grub- 
worm.     B' 

JTier.  And  the  goodly  transformation  of  Jupiter  there, 
his  brother,  the  bull, — the  primitive' statue,  and  oblique 
memorial  of  cuckolds  :  ^ 

And  the  goodbf  tranrfomtulion  of  Jupiter  there^  his  brother ^ihe  hull;-^ 
the  primitive  statue,  and  oblique  memorial  of  cuckolds  ;]  He  calls  Mene* 
laus  the  transformation  of  Jupiter,  that  is,  as  himself  explains  it,  the  bull^ 
on  account  of  his  horns,  which  he  had  as  a  cuckold.  This  cuckold  he 
calls  the  primitive  statue  of  cuckolds ;  i.  e.  his  story  had  mad^  him  so 
ftimous,  that  he  stood  as  the  ereat  archetype  of  his  character.  But  - 
how -was  he  an  oblique  memorial  of  cuckoldif  can  any  thing  be  a  more 
dirett  memorial  ot  cuckolds,  than  a  cuckold?  and  so  the  foregoing 


Y  . 
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eharBcter  of  «hU  being  tite  prtmttve  sitOue  of  them  pleinly  hAplies.     To 
reconcile  these  two  contradictory  epithets  theremre  we  should  read: 

an  ob^lAous  memorial  of  cuckolds. 

He  is  represented  as  one  who  would  remun  an  eteraal  monument  of  his 
wife's  infidelity.  And  how  could  this  be  better  done  than  by  calling 
bim  an  obeluqut  memorial  f  of  all  human  edifices  the  most  durable. 
And  the  sentence  rises  jgradually^  and  ,properly  from  a  Mtatvt  to  ad 
obetUque,  To  this  the  editor  Mr.  ThetAaJd  replies,  that  the  Ml  it  calkd 
theprimUioettatue:  hy  which  he  only  giveth  us  to  understand^  that  be 
knoweth  not  the  difference  between  the  English  articles  a  and  the,  ^at 
by  the  hull  is  meant  Menelaus ;  which  title  Thersites  gives  him  again 
merwards — The  cuckold  and  the  euckold-tnaker  are  at  it — trb  buli.  has  the 
'  game — But  the  Oxford  editor  makes  Quicker  work  with  the  term  obU^ug, 
and  alters  it  to  antique^  and  so  all  the  aifficulty  is  evaded.    Wabb. 

The  author  of  the  Revisal  observes  fafter  having  controverted  every 
p«irt  of  Dr.  Warburcon's  note^  ahd  justtned  Theobara)  that  *  the  memo- 
rial is  called  ohUquef  because  it  was  only  indirectly  sOch»  upon  ^e  com- 
taion  supposition,  that  both  bulls  and  cuckolds  were  furOished  with 
horns.'    Steev. 

May  we  not  rather  suppose,  that  Shakspeare,  who  is  so  frequently. li- 
centious in  his  language,  meant  nothine  more  bv  this  epithet  than 
horned,  the  bull's  horns  being  crooked  or  Mique  f    Mal. 

'  And  oblique  memorial  of  cuckolds.^  The  defence  of '  oblique,' 
as  set  up  by  Mr.  Heath,  must  fall  to  the  ground,  since  nothing 
indirect  can  be  understood  in  the  case.  Nor  can  Mr.  Malone's 
position  in  regard  to  it  be  admitted,  for  it  will  by  no  means  follow, 
Ironi  the  bull  having  hornst  that  those  honu  must  of  consequence 
he  cr00ked,:  they  are  not  unfrequently  straight.  With  respect  to 
I>r.  Warburton's  *  obelisque*  I  do'  not  think  it  right :  the  picture 
acquires  a  hardness  by  it  which  ofiends.  I  would  read,  the 
*  applique  merooriar  (the  French  word  in  lieu  of  the  English)  and 
in  the.  sense  of  proper,  true  (as  applicabk  or  belonging  to  htm) 
'  cela  hit  applique  hien,^  *  it  suits  with  or  belongs,  to  bis  character. 
entirely/  The  meaning  of  *  the  applique  memoriaP  will  therefore 
be,  *  the  true,  the  perfect  memorial  of  cuckolds.'  It  must  indeed 
be  confessed  after  all,  that  the  expression' is  hot  very  easy ;  but  we 
must  not  always  look  for  ease  in  the  language  of  Snakspeare. 
0  for  a,  with  one  i^^dropped  and  the  other  inverted  at  the  press^ 
will  constitute  the  mistake.  \  need  not  again  insist  on  the  con- 
.  tinnai  use  of  French  words  in  the  time  of  our  author.  I  have  yet 
another  reading  to  propose.  *  Oblique*  must  be  absohitely  re- 
jected ;  but  led  by  the  sound,  and  considering .  the  cimim« 
stances,  oae  may-  substitute  in  lieu  of  it,  Jai-Uke^  as  bd^g 
fneeringly  expressive,  and  according  to  Thersites'  conceit  of  the 
^ietnese  of  Menelaus,  of  the  tameness  with  which  he  endured  his 
wrongs.  I  anticipate  the  objection  that  may  be  made  to  siiclr 
veading,  but  wUl  answer  that  it  can  nothing  avail :  fer*  ev«ry  aftan- 
tt?e  reader  must  discover  that  the  mets^ors  and  compatisoiiB  of 
Shakspeare  are,  in  many  instances,  mixed  and  incongruous ;  since 
when  an  image  had  once  presented  itself  to  bis  mimi,  he  would 
aeiae  on  and  employ  it  witliout  attention  to  time  or  place.  I 
make-  a  tiaasposition  in  the  passage  and  read»  '  the  primkiv«^  Job- 
like*  statue*  memoBal  of  cuckolds^'  *-  Statue'  is  used  meid^  ittlhe  M»a 
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of  gimuRng  (Umting).  It  shoiild  be  priuted  iMm,  the  better  to 
mark  the  etymo&of  the  word,  and  at  the  same  time  to  distiiifuisb  it 
from  image.  The  meaning  will  thus  be  clear,  '  the  primitive. 
Job-like  and  lasting  memorial  of  cuckolds.'     B. 

Ufyss*  Now,  good  my  lord,,  go  off : 

You  flow  to  great  distraction  :  come,  trty  lord. 

Tou  dew  to  great  dutraction : ]    So  the  modern^.    The  fblio  has : 

You  fioa  to  great  distraction' 

The  quarto : 

You  J^  to  great  destruetion,"-^^ 
1  read: 

You  ahom  too  great  distraction.——    Joair. 
I  would  adhere  tu  the  old  reading.     You  fiaw  to  great  destruction^  or 
dittraetion,    means,    the   tide   of    your   imagination  will  hurry    you 
either  to  nobU  death  from  the  haod  of  Diomed,  or  to  the  h»ght  ^ 
madnets  from  the  predominance  of  your  own  passions.    Btesv. 

*  Ton  flew  to  great  distractioo.'    'Flow'  is  the  proper  word ^ 

'Beiag  that  I  flew^in  gnef/    K*  Johm* 
Flow  in  the  play   of  K.  John  is  abtmnd.     *  AbfNiiid  in  grief,  or 
I  an  ovenrhelmed  with  grief/    Flow,  in  the  present  imtanee,  ifl 
nm,  proceed  to.    B. 

Ther.  Now  the  pledge ;  now,  now,  now  ! 
Cre.  Here,  Diom^d,  keep  this  sleeve* 

keep  thii  $Ueve.]  The  custom  of  wearinjr  »> lady's  sleeve  for  a  favor, 

is  mentioned  in  Halts  Chronicle,  foL  12 : — *  One  ware  on  his  head-piece 
his  la^s  sleeve,  and  another  bare  on  his  helme  the  glove  or  hif 
deareling.'    St£EV. 

In  an  old  play  (in  six  acts)  caWed' Histriomastix^  Id  10,  this  incident 
seems  to  be  burlesqued.  Troylus  and  Cressida  are'  introduced  by  way  of 
interlude :  and  Cressida  breaks  out : 

*  O  Knieht,  with  valour  in  thy  face, 

Here  taEe  my  skreene,  wear  it  for  grace, 

Within  thy  helmet  put  the  same, 

'Therewith  to  make  thine  enemies  lame.'    Fab. 

*  Keep  this  sleeve/  *  Sleeve'  in  all  these  places  means  i^  tcarf» 
A  scarf  is  a  silken  ornament  worn  on  the  arm.  Hence  It  has  impro* 
perly  been  called  a  ileeve:  but  scarf  (the  mitra  of  the  Romans)  is 
also  veil.  We  therefore  find  in  Hall — '  one  ware  on  his  head-pUae 
a  lady's  deeve:'  and  in  Hollingshed  '  Had  on  his  head  a  lad/a 
cUevt!    In  Histriomastix  it  is   called  '  skrene,'  i.  e.  eet7.    B* 

Troi.  If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself, 
This  is  not  she. 

y  there  be  rule  in  unity  itteff',]  I  do  not  well  understand  what  is  laeaiit  by 
rule  its  unity.  By  fUle  our  author,  in  this  place  as  in  olliers>  intuids 
virtuoue  resirainif  regularUy  of  manmtrs,  comm^md  ef  jMSiMfii  ot4 
appetites.    In  Macbeth: 

-  He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  cause 
WithiD^the  b^t  of  rule. 
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But  I  koOw  bot  how  to  apply  the  word  in  thii  sense  to  uniiy.    I  md  : 
If  there  be  rule  in  pur  i^^  itselfy      ,  . 

If  there  banile  in  vcriti^  itself. 
Such  alterations  would  not  offend  the  reader,  who  saw  the  state  of  the 
old  editions,  in  which,  for  instance,  a  few  lines  lower,  the  almighty  niii 

is  called  the  almighty  f§nne. Yet  the  words  may  at  last  meaoy   If 

there  foe  certainty  m  unity,  if  it  be  a  rule  that  one, is  one,    Jonsr. 

'  If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself.'  This  appears  to  be  said  in  allu- 
sion to  the  god-head — '  If  there  be  rule  in  unity' — *  if  the  deity  be 
one  and  the  same,  Cressid  must  be  one  and  the  same;'—'  my  eyes 
and  ^rs  have  been  deceived :  she  cannot  be  false/    B. 

Troi.  And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 
Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point,  as  subtle 
As  Arachne  s  broken  woof,  to  enter. 

As  is  Arachne's  broken  woof  to  enter. "]  The  syllable  wanting  in  this 
irerse  the  modern  editors  have  hitherto  supplied.  I  hope  the  mistake 
was  not  originally,  the  poet's  own ;  yet  <lne  of  the  (jdartbs  reads  with  the 
Iblio^  Ariachiu^tMiToken  woof,  and  the  other  Artathna*s,  It  is  not  im- 
possible.  that  Shakspeare  might  have  written  Ariadne^t  broken  woof, 
Mving  confounded  the  two  names  or  the  stories,  in  his  imagination;  or 
ailudins  fo  the  clue  of  thread,  by  the  assistance  of  which  Theseus 
escaped  fron^  the  Cretan  labyrinth.    Steev. 

*  As  Arachne's  broken  woof.'  The  sense  directs  us  to  read 
unbroken,  and  to  make  at  the  same  time  a  slight  transposition. 

'  And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division, 

(Subtile  as  Arachne's  unbroken  woof) 

Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point  to  enter.' 
The  reasoning  is, — Tliat,  notwithstanding  all  he  has  seen,  his  faith  is 
80  strongly  and  firmly  knit,  that  like  the  web  of  Arachne  (before  it 
was  broken  by  Minerva)  it  will  scarcely  admit  appoint;  (i.  e.  a 
doubt)  to  enter,    fi. 

TroL  The  bonds  of  heaven  *  are  slipped,  dissolved,  afld 

loosld  ; 
And  with  another  knot,  five-finger-tied, 
The  fractions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love, 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits  and  greasy  reliques 
Of  her  o  er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Dionied. 

{/er-eaten  faith, ]      Vows  which  she  has  already  swallowed 

once  over.     We  still    say  .of  a  faithless  man,  that  he  has  eaten  ki$ 
wordS'    John. 

-— '  0*er-eaten  faith/  The  expression  is  wretched  and  unmeaning. 
I  snspeet  that  part  of  this  speech  is  an  interpolation  of  the  players. 
I  tberefofe  strike  out  a  line  and  half  immediately  preceding  '  over- 
eaten,^ ^whichshould»  no  doubt,  be  o'er-ethen,)  and  read : 

'  And  with  another  knot  five-finger-tied,—- 
The  fractions  of  her  faith»  a'p'^tthen  Mih^ 
Are  bonnd  to  Diomed.' 
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That  18,  '  The  fractions,  the  remains,  of  her  lo^,  of  her  toihtMif 
C  o'er-etben  *)  love,  are  given  to  Diomed/    B.     . 

Cas.  It  is  the  purpose,  that  makes  strong  the  vow  ; 
But  vows,  to  every  purpose,  must  not  hold  : 

It  is  the  purpose — ]  The  mad  prophetess  si>eaks  here  with  all  the  cool- 
ness and  kid^iuent  of  a  skiltuf  casuist.  *  Tho  essence  of  a  Jarwful  vow 
is  a  iawful  purpo>se,  and  the  vow  of  which  the  end  u  wrong  must  not  be 
regarded  as  cogent.'    John. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  right.  But  was  he  to  be  told  that  reason  is  fre- 
quently foiHid  in  madness  ?  He  might,  indeed,  have  learnt  it  from 
our  author . 

'  O  matter  and  iinpertinency  niixtl 
^Reason  in  madness !' 
See  King  Lear.     B. 

HeCt.  Mine  honor  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate  : 
Life  every  man  holds  dear  ;  but  the  dear  man 
Molds  honor  tar  more  precious-dear  than  life. 

— dfMT  man]  Vaiuubie  man.    The  modern  editions  read,   ' 
^  brave  man. 
The  repetition  of  the  word  is  in  our  author's  manner.    John. 

*  But  the  dear  man,'  &c, 

*  Brave  man'  is  wholly  arbitrarv.  I  think  it  should  be  deremzn^ 
1.  e.  injured  man.  Hector  is  injured,  his  honor  is  assailed,  and 
he  holds  that  honor  *  more  precious-dear  than  life:'  he  would^ 
therefore,  endeavour  to  vindicate  it  by  fight«  This  is  surely  the 
meaning.  The  play  on  dear  and  dere  is,  at  the  same  timet  more 
in  the  manner'  of  Shakspeare  than  the  repetition  of  dear,  while  it 
gives  a  better,  that  is,  vl  fuller  sense. 

It  is  not  the  honor  of  the  solditr  (as  such)  which  Shakqieare 
would  here  contend  for,  but  that  of  the  man.  Hector  must  at  no 
time  swerve  from  his  word.  Pope  has  wished  of  his  friend  Southeme 
that  he  should— 

— '  Pass  to  the  grave  without  reproach. 

And  scorn  a  rascal  and  a  coach.' 
The  expression  is  widely  different  in  these  eminent  poets,  but  the 
moral  feeling  is  the  same  with  both, — an  utter  detestation  (^deceit. 
Or  as  the  latter  agaiq,  and  more  elegantly  has  it 

'  A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod : 

An  honest  man*s  the  noblest  work  of  God.*    B. 

Ther.  O*  the  other  side,   the    policy  of  those  crafty 
swearing  rascals. 

O'  the  other  side,  the  policy  of  those  crq/)^  swearing  rascals^  &c.]  *  But 
in  what  sense  are  Nestor  and  Ulysses  accused  of  bemg  swearing  rascals  ? 
What,  or  to  whom,  did  they  swear  ?  I  am  positive  that  sneering  is  the 
true  reading.  They  had  ooUoeued  with  Ajax,  and  trimmed  him  un  with 
insincere  praises,  only  in  oroer  to  bate   stirred  Acbilles's  emiuatioB. 


\' 
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Inthitythey  were  the  true  meerers;  betajring  the  first,  to  gain  their 
ends  on  the  latter  by  that  artifice.    Tosoa.  ^ 

'  Those  crafty  swearing  rascftk/  Perhaps  '  9werwmg'  L  e. 
pUMf^  time-aervingt  will  be  the  proper  word.  The  context  seems 
to  warrant  this  reading.    B. 

Ther.  And  now  is  the  cur  Ajax  prouder  than  the  cur 
Achilles,  and  will  not  arm  co-day  ;  whereupon  the  Gre- 
cians begin  to  procleum  barbarism,  and  policy  grow« 
into  an  ill  opinion, 

—  to  proclffim  harbdrism^'^']  To  set  up  the  authority  of  ignorance,  to 
declare  that  they  will  be  governed  by  policy  no  longer.    John. 

To  pt'oclaim^  means  in  this  place,  I  think,  to  shew^  and  not  to 
declare.  The  Greeks^  fry  their  actianst  seem  degenerating  into 
harharimn:  thetf  she^  an  incttnatian  to  barbarism.  This,  I  believe, 
is  the  meaning,  and  not,  as  Dr.  Johnson  supposes,  that  they  openly 
declare  they  will  not  any  longer  be  governed  by  policy.     B. 

Hect.  I  like  thy  armour  wejl ; 

III  ffush  it|  and  unlock  the  rivets  all, 
But  I'll  be  master  of  it : 

rilfnuh  t^,-*— ]  The  word  /rush  I  never  found  elsewhere,  nor 
understand  it.     Hanmer  explains  it,  to  break  or  hrui$e.    Joqn. 

To  fruih  a  cliicken,  is  a  term  in  carvine  which  I  cannot  explain.  .  I 
am  indebted  for  this  little  knowledge  of  it  to  E.  Smith's  Complete 
Huswife^  published  in  1741.  The  term  is  as  ancient  as  Wynkyn  de 
Worde's  Book  of  Kervinge^  1508.  Holinshed,  describing  the  soldiers  of 
Richmond  making  themselves  ready,  says^  **  they  bent  their  bows»  and 
Jimmied  their  feathers."    Stebv. 

'  rU  frnsh  it.*  *  Frush,'  from  the  citations  here  nnide,  appears 
to  iMMFe  stvMal  meaoiogs.  Its  primitive  signification,  however,  is 
eertsiinly  that  which  Hanmer  has  set  down,  and  wkich  is  perfectly 
sntable  here  (to  fhish,  i.  e.  to  break).  It  ia  evidently  derived  from 
*  the  Latin.  Thus  in  the  language  of  the  Lawyer  oi  cdd,  frmsmta 
domarum,  iiouse-breakiog :  fnmnru  terree^  newly  broken  land.  To 
'  fnisb  a  chicken'  is  to  broA  ftp,  i.  e.  cat  up,  a  chicken*  Break 
iip  wilt  be  foond  in  the  books  on  carving  of  Shakspeare's  time.    B. 

AchiU  And  when  I  have  the  blopdy  Hector  founds 
Empale  him  with  your  weapon:^  round  about ; 
In  fellest  manner  execute  your  arms* 

-execute  jfonr  arms.]    Thus  all  the  copies ;  but  stirefy  we  sbeuki 


read — etmi.    Steev. 

*  Execute  your  arms,'—-'  employ  your  arms  wett,  and  to  the  par- 
pose :  mind  thai  your  weapone  take  ^edJ    B. 


S 


'• 


C^mJbeUne- 


ACT  L    SCENE  I. 


1  Gent.  You  do  not  meet  a  man^  bat  frowm ;  our  bloods 
Ko  more  obey  the  heayens,  than  our  courtiers*, 
Still  seem,  as  does  the  king's* 

Tou  do  nai  meet « ffum,  hut  frowns  i  our  bloods 
•    No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiert 

Still  seem,  aidoes  the  king**] 
The  thought  is  this :  we  are  not  now  (as  we  were  wont)  influenced  bj  tfa« 
weather,  but  by  the  kine*s  looks.  We  no  more  obejf  the  hetaenM  (the  skv) 
than  our  courtier$  obey  the  hearens  (Oodi  By  which  it  appears  that  Ih* 
reading,  our  bloods,  is  wrong.  For  though  the  blood  may  be  affected  with 
the  weather,  yet  that  affection  is  discovered,  not  by  change  of  cohr^ 
bnt  by  change  of  countenance.  And  it  is  the  outwand  not  the  imoari 
change  that  is  l«ere  talk^  of,  as  appears  from  the  word  seem.  We  «bo«ld 
read,  therefore : 

Our  BROWS 

No  more  obey  the  heavens»&c* 
Which  is  evident  from  the  precedent  words, 

You  do  not  meet  a  man  hut/rowns. 
And  from  the  following, 

——But  not  a  couttier, 

Altho'  they  wear  their/«eei  to  the  bent 

Of  the  king's  look^  but  hath  a  heart  that  is 

Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at.  -   ' 
Jhit  Oxford  Editor  improves  upon  this  emendation,  and  reads, 
"  ■■  Out looke 

No  more  obev  the  heart  ev^n  than  our  courtiers. 
But  by  venturing  too  rar,  at  a  second  emendation,  he  has  stript  it  of  mil 
thought  and  sentiment     Wabb. 

This  passage  is  so  difficult,  that  commentators  may  diilSer  contSernfaig 
it  without  animosity  or  shame.    Of  the  two  tmendatioiis  proposed,  Etoi- 


>  i 
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mer's  is  the  more  licentious;  but  he  makes  the  sense  clear,  and  leaves  the 
reader  an  easy  passage.  Dr.  Warburton  has  corrected  with  more  caution, 
but  less  improvement :  his  reasoning  u\K>n  bis  own  reading  is  so  obscure 
and  perplexed,  that  I  «uspect  some  injury  of  the  press.  I  am  now  to^U 
my  opiniuB,  which  is,  that  the  lines  stand  as  they  were  .originally  written, 
and  that  a  pa^aphra^^,  such  as  the  Licentious  and  abrupt  expressions  of 
«  our  author  too  frequently  require,  will  make  emendation  unnecessary.  We 
do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns :  our  bloods— our  countenances,  which,  in  po- 
pular speech,  arc  saiii  to  be  regulated  by  the  teifiper  of  the  blood, — 110 
more  obey  the  laws  of  heaven,  which  dirept  us  to  appear  what  we  really 
are,  tkan  our  courtiers^  that  is,  than  the  bloods  of  our  courtiers;  but  our 
bloodSy  like  theirs,  still  seem,  as  doth  the  king's.    John. 

'  You  d6  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns :  our  bloods 
No  more  obey  the  heave.ns,  than  our  courtiers*. 
Still  seem,  as  does  the  kiug's.'  * 
Tfae.commentafors  perceive  not  the  form,  neither  have  tbey  attended 
to  the  drift,  tbe  tendency  of  the  speech :  their  reasoning  on  it  is 
consequently  erroneous.    The  punctuation  must  be  altered.     For 
*  no'  we  must  read  *  not/    This  done,  the  whole  may  be  easily  an- 
derstood. 

*  Yon  do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns.     Our  bloo^a 
Not  more  obey  tbe  heavens,  than  our  courtiers  . 
Still  seem  as  does  the  king.' 
The  meaning  is  plainly  as  follows:  the  gentleman  first  observes, 
'  You  do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns,'  i.  e.  the  people  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  state  of  affairs.     He  then  proceeds  to  p^int  out  more 
particularly  the  cause  of  their  discontent.     '  Our  boidies  do  not 
more  obey,   tbey  are  not  more,  susceptible  of  the  influence  of   the 
heavens,  than  are  our  courtiers  of  t(ie  influence  of  the  king.'    lliey 
ever  seem  as  he  [the  king]  seems.    Their  nature,  in  short,  is  worked 
on  entirely  by  him.    B. 

.Past.  Remain^  remain  thou  here 

[Putting  on  the  ring. 
While  sense  cao  keep  it  on. 

While  sense  can  keep  thee  on  /]    The  folio  (tbe  only  ancient  and  authen- 
tic copy  of  this  play)  reads:     - 

While  sense  can  keep  it  on  / 
which  I  believe  to  be  right.    The  expression  means,  while  sense  can  main- 
tain its  operations  ;  while  sense  continues  to  have  power.    Steev. 

'  '  Whfle  sense  can  keep  it  on.'  Sen»e  in  this  place  is  life,  maiian, 
and  not  the  intellectual  faculty.  Posthuraus  would  say,  that  while 
he  has  life  the  ring  shall  remain  on*hiB  finger.    B.  ' 

Cym.  O  disloyal  thing, 

Thatshould'st  repair  my  youth ;  thou  heapest 

A  year's  age  on  me ! 

•lliou  heapest 


Ayear*s  a^e  on  me  /} 
Dr.  Warburton  reads: 
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A  yare  agemi  me.  , 

It  seems  to  me,  even  from  Skinner,  whom  he  cites,  that  yare  is  used  only 
as  a  personal  quality.  Nor  is  the  authorky  of  Skinner  sufficient,  witb- 
oQt  some  example  to  justify  the  alteratum.  Hanmer^s  reading  is  better, 
but  rather  too  far  from  the  original  copy :  ' 

■■  '  thou  keapett many 

A  year**  age  tm  nie*' 
I  read: 


'thou  keaip*zt 


Years,  ages,  on  me.    John. 
I  would  receive  Dr.  Johnson's  emendation :  he  is,  however,  mtslakenr 
when  he  says  that  yare  is  used  only  as  a  personal  quality.    See  Antatty 
and  Cleopatroy 

Their  ships  are  yare,  yours  heavy, 
riare,  however,  will  by  no  means  apply  to  Dr.  VVarburton'ssenw.  Stbbv. 

'  A  year's  age  on  me/  The  present  reading  is  feeble.  For  '  year* 
I  would  propose  sear,  or  sere,  i.  e.  dry,  withered.     B. 

<  ■ 

Imo.  I  beseech  you,  sir, 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation  ;  I 

All)  senseless  of  your  wrath,  a  touch  more  rare  . 

Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears, 

' '     —  ■  a  touch  more  rare 

Subdues  all  pangs,  all  Jears.] 
Bare  is  used  often  for  eminently  good;  but  I  do  not  remember  any  pas- 
sage* in  which  it  stands  for  eminently  bad.    May  we  read: 

—a  touch  more  near. 

*  Curd  deam  propior  luctusque  domesticus  angit.'  Ovid. 
Shall  we  try  again : 

■■'    a  touch  more  rear. 
Crudum  vulnus.    But  of  this  I  know  not  any  example.  There  is  yet  ano- 
ther interpretation  which  perhaps*  will  remove  the  difficulty.    A  touch 
more  rare  txi?^y  meaai  a  m^ler  passion.    John.  •  • 

A  touch  more  rare  is  undouDtedly*<x  more  exquisite  feeling,  a  superior  ten* 
sation.  So  as  Dr.  Farmer  observes  to  me  in  Frounces  YvUhurck.  He  is 
speaking  of  Mars  and  Venus,  ''-When  sweet  tickling  joyes  of  tutching 
came  to  the  highest  po^iit,.  when  two  were  one,"  &c.   bTEEv. 

*  A  touch  more  rare.' 
*  A  touch,  more  rare,'  is  not  a  sensation  of  the  body  butoftbe  mind.  Dr. 
Farmer's  quotation  is  therefore  impeirtinent  Johnson  has  rightly  inter- 
preted the  expression  in  our  author  by  a  '  nobler  pasiian,'  as  mean- 
ing, that  her  love  for  her  husband-  was  greater  than  her  love  for  her 
father.  From  the  word  •  rare,'  however,  it  seems  to  have  a  more 
extended  signification :  to  involve  in  it  the  sense  of  a  Jlner  affection, 
more  than  that  of  ordinary  natures.  This  would  Imogen  say.     B. 

Pis,.  For  so  long 

As  he  could  make  me  with  this  eye,  or  ear, 

Distinguish  him  from  others,  he  did  keep 

The  deck,  with  glove,  or  bat^  or  handkerchief,.  » 

Still  waving, 
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-^cr  90  long 


Jt  he  couldmakemt  wUh  his  eye^or  ear, 

Diitingttigh  him  from  othert,]    • 
But  bow  could  Fosthumus  ibake  himself  distinguished  b jr  his  cvr  to  Pi- 
tanio?  By  his  tongue  he  might  to  the  other's  ear:  aod  this  was  cotainljr 
Shakspeare's  iateation.    We  must  therefore  read : 

As  he  could  make  me  with  ^Ais-eyeer-ear^ 

Distinguish  him  from  others. 
The'  expression  is  ieueriKiist  ^  the  Greeks  term  it :  the  party  speaking 
points  to  that  part  spoken  of.    Wars. 
Sir  T.  Hauner  a1tet«  it  thus : 

-  ■  for  sa  loatg 

As  he  could  mark  me  with  his  eye^  or  I 

Distinsuish— 
The  reason  of  Hanmer's  reading  was,  that  Pisanio  ,desciibes  no  address 
made  to  the  ear.    Jobn. 


For,  so  long 


As  he  could  make  me  with  his  eye,  or  ear, 

Dbtinguish  him  from  others.' 
We  need'  not  hesitate  in  dis|ilacing '  ear :'  not  only  for  the  reason 
given  by  Hanmer,  but  from  the  improbability  that  Fosthumus 
akotild  be  calling  oat  to  Pisanio  from  the  deck  of  the  ship,  or  that, 
even  siipposine  he  had  done  so,  Pisanio,  on  th^  shore,  sbouM  have 
been  able  to  hear  him.  It  is  the  business  of  an  editor  to  keep  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  text :  I  therefore  read, 

'  No,  madam, — for  so  long  ' 

As  he  eould  make  me  with  his  eye,  or  e'er  [1] 

Distinguish  him  from  others/ 
The  meaning  is,  '  No,  madam  ;'for  so  long  as  he  could  make  .me 
with  bis  eye,  [reach  fike  with  his  eye]  or  so  long  as  ever  [as  he,  Post- 
hamus,  supposed]  that  I  could  distinguish  Atm,  he  kept  the  deck, 
&€•'  The  want  of  the  personal  pronoun,  which  should  accompany 
'e'er/  obscures  the  expression.  It  must  here,  however,  a^  in  many 
other  pMsages  of  Shakspeare,  be  understood.  '  Mdke'  a  the  sea 
teim  for  reach.    *  Make  the  shore.'    B. 

I 

Imo.  Or  ere  I  could 

Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  bad  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father 
And^  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 
I  Shakes  ail  our  buds  from  growing. 

r  — ^Or  erelcoiiW 

f  Give  him  that  varting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 

,  Betwixt  two  charming  words.] 

Dn  Warburton  pronounces  as  absolutely  as  if  he  had  been  present  at 
their  parting,,that  these  two  charming  words  were,  adieu,  Poethunms;  but, 
as  Mr.  Edwards  has  observed,  **  she  must  have  understood  the  language 
of  love  very  little,  if  she  could  find  no  tenderer  expre^ion  of  it>  than 
Jht  name  by  which  every  one  called  her  husband.**    Steev. 

4  .^^  .^:^fniich  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  channing  words/ 
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Bt  *dianniiig  words^'  we  are  not,  I  belteye,  to  understand  either 
plearing  or  tender  expressions.  Charmng  xvords  are  apparently 
such  as  bikye  the  power  of  chamu^  or  erMamtmenU :  words  wbicl^ 
have  some  occult,  some  secret  property:  words,  in  short,  which 
will  serve  as  a  protection  from  evU,  from  every  kind  of  harm.  Sneh 
spell  Imogen  wonld  here  make  use  of.  This  is  according  to  the  opi- 
nions of  Shakspeare's  time.  Charms  and  witcheries  were  then  ge-* 
neially  believed  in.  .  B.  * 

Shakes  all  our  hod9fram^ramingJ\  A  bud,  without  $ny  distinct  idea, 
whether  of  flower  or  frnit,  is  a  natural  representation  of  any  tiling  in* 
cipient  or  immature;  and  the  buds  of  fiowecs,  if  flowers  are  meant, 
gnm  to  flowers,  as  the  buds  of  fnnisgraw  to  fruits.    John. 

I  think  the  old  reading  ma^  be  sufficiently  supported  by  the  following 
passage  in  the  18th  sonnet  of  our  author; 

"  Rough  winds  do  $kake  the  darling  buA  of  May.'' 
Again,  in  the  laming  of  a  Shrew : 

**  Confounds  thy  fame,  as  wlarlwinds  shake  fair  huds.\  Steev, 

*  Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing.' 
Hie  passunes  which  Mr.  Steevens  has  adduc^  io  emfpeH  of  the  ori" 
rtiKrf  reading  are  nothing  to  the  purpeee.  No  one  will  dispute  with 
him  but  that '  rough  wii^s  may  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May,'  or 
that  whirUHnds  may  *  shake  lair  buds.'  But  the  question  is  not  ff 
ramgh  winds  e&n  shake  a  bud^  but  how  rough  winds  can  dkake  a  hud 
from  growing^.  .The  one  is  a  simple  assertion,  the  other  an  assertion 
bearing  with  it  an  inference  or  consequence.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  any  necessity  for  altering  the  text.  The  meaning 
plainly  is,  '  that  the  tyrapnous  breath  of  the  north'  strikes  the  bud 
or  blossom  of  the  tree  to  the  ground,'  so  that  theexpectcd  ^if  is 
consequently  lost.    B* 


PhiL  You  speak  of  him  when  he  was  less  furnish'd,  than 
now  he  is,  with  that  which  makes  him  both  without  and 
within. 

Makes  him.]    In  the  sense  in  which  we  say,  This  will  make  or  mar 
you.    John. 

^  Makes  him  both  without  and  within.' 
'Than  that  which  makes  h'mi/  seems  to  mean  than  that  of  wKch  he 
is  compost,  the  accomplishm^ts  both  of  body  and  mind.    B. 

_  * 

lack.  This,  matter  of  marrying  his  king's  daughter, 

(wherein  he  must  be  weigh'd  rcuher  by  her  value,  than^ 

his  own)  words  him,  I  doubt  not»  a  great  deal  firokn  the 

matter. 

"     Shak.  H.  R 


%9'^  {iYHfUhlVti,  ACT  t. 


y' 


Wwds  kim^'^  ffreta  iealfr^n  the  nt^9r\  Makes  th€  descnpti^n  of 
l^lm  very  distaot  m>in  the  truth.    Jorn. 

*  Words  him— a  great  deal:  ftom  Aa  ouitter/ 
^  Woids^faipi'  is  partieuJarly  harsb.    f  read  W9md»  hiai)  i.  e.  phoH 
him  diflfereatly^  o)r  turtu  him  frem*    See  Chaucer.    B. . 


lack.  Be  it  but  to  fortify  her  judgment,  which  else  an 
easy  battery  might  lay  fiat,  for  taking  a  beggar  without 
more  tjuality. 

Without  more  jualit^.    The  folio  reads  less  quaHtjf,    Mr.  Rowe  first 
made  the  alieratiun.    Steev. 

'  Without  more  qtti^/    The  ori^aal  readiag  « lass  qaali^f/  is 
right.    The  words  are  not  used  iu  relation  to  Pbstbttmns  biit  to  ^ 


qboica  ot  (exe«|>t  flui  bad  b^ea  ^  less  qaality^  pf  Um  €Oiisi4aiatioa 
ia  the  court)  a  bc(gar/    B* 


V 

lachi  You  are  a  fricind;  arid  therem  the  wiser.  If  ydti 
buy  ladies*  fiesb  at  a  milUon  a  dram,  ypii  cannot  pre- 
aerve  it  from  taintingrBut,  1 .3e^  you  have  some  reli^ 
gion  in  you,  that  you  fear* 

You  are  a  friend,  ttnd  therein  the  wiser.]    I  correct  it : 
Foil  are  afraidi  and  therem  the.  mser,- 
What  lachimo  says,  in  the  close  'of  his  speech,  determines  this  to  have 

ti#an  pur  port's  raading:  ^ 

Bur,  I  see  ypu  have  some  religion  in  you,  that  youyeor.  WAaa. 

You  are  a  friend  to  the  lady,  and  therein  the  otjer,  as  you  will  not  eat^ 

pose  her  to  hazard;  and  that  youjear,  is  a  proof  of  youT  reHgiimM  fidfllQP* 

.John. 

*  You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wiser.' 
I  read '  yon  are  affied  and  therein  the  wiser/  i.  e« '  Toi|  haire  iwrnn 
fidelity  to  each  other)  and  therefore  think  yourself  j^mie/  lafhimo 
afterwfirds  saysto  ImogeD» 

*  I  have  spoke  this,  to  know  if  yonr  affiance  ^  were  deqply  rooted.' 
B. 


Ciueen^   -        1  will  try  the  forces  • 

Of  these  thy  compoundis  on  such  cre&lures  as 

We  count  not  worth  the  hangjif^  (but  none  huiQpip)> 


jiCEKfi  vij.        ^  ^enrMB£LiNE»  H39' 

To  try  the  v^or  6f  them,'  and  apply 

Allayments  to  their  act ;  and  by  them  gather 

Their  sevei*al  virtues,  and  effects. 

Cor.  Your  highness 

3hall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart : 

Besides,  the  seeing  these  effects  will  be 

Both  noisome  and  infectious.  , 

Yofurhighnea 

Shall  from  this  practice  hut  make  hard  your  heart  J] 
There  w  in  this  passage  nQthing  tfaa!  much  requires  a  note,  yet  I  cannot 
forbear  to  push  it  forward  into  observation.-  Toe  thought  would  probably 
have  been  more  amplified,  had  our  author  lived  to  be  shocked  with  such 
experiments  as  have  been  published  in  later  times,  by  a  race  of  men  who 
have  practised  tortures  witnout  pity,  and  related  them  without  shame, 
and  are  yet  suffered  to  erect  their  heads  amonz  human  beings. 

Cape  saxa  manu,  cape  robora,  pastor.    John. 


*  I  will  try  the  force/  &c.  This  note  of  Johnson  has  very  little 
relation  to  Snsksiware.  It  is,  however,  of  so  singular  a  cast,  that  I 
cannot  forbear  noticing  it.  For  what  have  the  experiments  of  our 
medical  and  surgical  men  been  made?  and  for  what  have  the  regutt$ 
been  communicated  to  tiie  worid  1  evidently  for  the  good  of  their 
fellows  by  the  exercise  <ft  professional  akiii.  This  kind  of  fueling 
is  actually  at  variance  with  true  tenderness.  But  it  still  is  curious  to 
observe  the  circumstance  which  has  induced  to  this  vehement  cen- 
sure, "  tortures  have  been  practised  nHthoat  pity/'  This,  by  the 
wa^,  is  a  bare  assertion :  the  matter  is  wboUy  without  proof;  and 
so  mdeed  it  mast  ever  remain,  for  who  can  demonstrate  that  snch 
was  the  case?  But  would  the  tortures  have  been  ks$  were  XbefUy 
^rtified  to  be  great  ?  Surely  not.  itiis,  then,  and  as  Mr.  Theo- 
bald would  have  caUed  it,  it  bat  mock  conunbezation  after  all : 
wordy,  and  nothing  more.    B. 


Itnih  Blesfled  be  tbosey 

Hovir  mean  s6ef*ar,  that  hare  their  honest  wills, 

Which  seasons  comfort. 

'Blesiedbetliote 


Hmmm^mder,  tkaikffoelkei^ixmsaviUs^ 

Whkkse^uomecmfart.} 
Th#  kat  voids  are  «n«?ooal ;  but  the  meaning  is  this:  Who  are  beholdeo 
«ttlv  to  the  aaasnnater  their  support  and  aeunEshfoent;  sathatr  if  thosa 
be  kindly,  such  have  no  iriore  to  care  for,  or  desire.    Warb.    .     . 

I  am  willing  to  comply  with  any  meaning  that  can  be  extorted  from 
the  present  text,  rather  thaii  change  kj  yA  #ill  piefioA,  bo*  with  great 
diffidence,  ^  slight  alteration  -. 

Bless*d  be  those. 


fifiO  CVMBELIKE.  ACT  f» 

How  inciau  soeVr,  that  baTe  their  honest  wiUsy 

With  reason^s  comfort. 
Wha  gratify  their  innocent  wishes  with  reaaooable  enjoyments.    Johx. 

have  their  honest  wills. 


IVhich '^seasons  comfort.' 
The  pre5<<nt  reading,  '  which  seasons  comfort/  is  certahily  wrong ; 
and  every  attempt  to  ex)>lain  it  only  serves  to  prove  it  to  be  so.  We 
must  read  and  point  thus ; 

*  Blessed  be  those. 

How  mean  soe'er^  who  have  their  honest  wills. 

Which  sitixen's  eomfort«' 
SHteH  is  a  law  term  si^ni^ing   rights  poneuien.    **  Haf^y  are 
they,*'  says  Imogen,  **  who  nave  their  *  honest  wills,'  in  possessing 
which  they  have  comfort."    B.  '        '  / 


lach  Hath  nature  given  them  eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch>  and  the  tich  <^p 
Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distit^uish  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn'd  stones 
Upon  the  number'd  beach  ?  and  can  we  not 
Partitibn  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
Twixt  fair  and  Foul  ? 


Hmd  tkt  twinn*d  ttone$ 


Vpon  the  numbered  beach  f  ]  . 

I  have  no  idea  in  what  sense  the  beach,  or  shore,  should  be  called  rujh^ 
hered.    t  have  ventur'd,  against  all  the  copies,  to  substitute: 

Vpwi  th*  unnum&r'd  heach  f 
i.  e.'  the  infinite,  ektensive,  beach,  if  we  are  to  understand  the  epithet  as 
coupled  to  that  word.  But,  I  rather  think,  the  poet  intended  an  hypalUgef 
like  that  in  the  banning  of  Ooufs  Metamorphoue: 

^  (In  funa  fert  animus  mutatas  dicere  formas 

«  Corpoia»y' 
And  then  we  are  to  understatid  the  passage  thus :  mui  the  in/mite  mmher 
oftwinn*ditone$uponthtAeach.,  fTttaok. 

UpoiiM'unaumDeied^eacAf    Sense  sad  the  antithesis  oblige  tis  l» 
read  this  nonsense  thus : 

Upon  the  humbled  beach? 
i.  e.  because  daily  insulted  with  the  flow  of  the  tide.    Warb. 


Iknow  not  well  how  to  regulate  this  passage.  Nm^er^d  is  perhaps 
merqut,  I\»inh*d  stanei  I  do  not  understand.  TWmn'if  sAetfi,  or  pain  of 
ehells,  are  very  cominon.  For  twinned  we  michticad  imm'd;  t^  ia^ 
fwiMted^  eanvoived:  but  this  sense  is  more  appucable  to  shelU  tlHm  W 
stones^    JoHir.  , 

.  And  the  twinu*d  stones 
Upon  the  number'd  beach  t 
I  would  read  thus: 

!  ■  'Which  can  distiuguish  twixt 
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•  1 

The  fiery  otbsiJiOT*.  and  the  twinnM  ftobes, 
UnnuiDbieff'd,  on  the  Deachl^ 
Vnmmhr^d  seems  to  fodnde  both  $tmr$  and  9imu$,   Twhm*d  iiwes, 
may  mean,  Hone$  in  iA«pt  amd  numbft  Uke  the  sUr$. 

The  sense.  I  beKeye,  is  this;  Mau^  says  the  poet^  can  distingnish 
between  the  fiery  oibs  aboye^  and  the  stones  upon  the  beach,  which 
are  spherical  like  those  orbs,  and  which  also  res^Ue  t|iem  ip  num- 
ber; atid  cannot  we,  assbted  as  we  are  by  reoMom,  by  the  fiiculties 
of  the  soul,  or  as  he  expresses  it,  having  ''  neelacki  $o  preemu,^ 
distingubb  between  viirtoe  ai^  yic^  bie^xt  t^ir  apd  fi>ul  t    B. 


lach*  Nor  i'  the  appetite  ( 

Sluttery,  to  such  neat  excellence  opposed, 
Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness^ 
Not  $0  alliiur*d  to  feed^ 

Sh&uld  make  desire  vomU  emptiness*  , 

Notioailwf^dtofeed:] 
i.  e.  that  appetite^  which  is  not  alluved  to  fted  on  such  exGelience,  can 
have  no  ston^ach  fit  all;  bu^  though  empty,  ipust  nauseate  every  thing* 
Wakb. 

I  explain  this  passan  in  a  sense  almost  contrary.  lachimo,  in  this 
counterfeited  rapture,  has  sh^wnhoVthe  eyei  and  the  judgment  would  de- 
termine in  favor  of  Impgeu,  comparing  her  with  the  present  mistress  of 
Posthumus,  and  proceeds  to  say^  that  appetite  too  would  give  the  same 
suffrage.  Desirey  says  he,  when  it  approached  tbutervy  and  considered 
it  in  corap^rison  with  such  neat  ^jrce//^ace/would  hot  only  be  not  toallurei 
/o/eed,butyseized  with  a  fit  of  loathing,  mould  vomii  emptine$if  wouM  fcel  the 
convulsions  of  disgust,  though,  being  unfed,  it  had  nothing  to  ^cf.  JodH. 

*  Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness. 
Not  so  allur'd  to  feed/ 

The  present  reading  is  faulty.  In  any  way,  indeed,  it  w31  be  coarse, 
and  uasuited  to  the  scene.  Yet  as  the  commentators  have  given  it, 
and  even  if  denre  can  be  nuide  to  vomit  empttneee,  (which,  however, 
1  do  not  well  see)  the  reasoning  still  b  by  no  means  just  and  dear, 
lachimo,  in  hinting  at  the  perfectbns  of  Imogen,  says,  the  eye  can- 
not fail  to  know  them ;  ihejttdgment  cannot  rail  to  know  them ;  and 
of  the  appetite  he  conceives  the  same.  Now,  with  regard  to  this 
latter,  how  v^ouid  he  signify  it  1  how  would  he  shew  that  such  is  the 
easel  Not  by  the  lipes^  of  the  text,  for  nothing  is  deducible  frpi|| 
them,    I  would,  tlierefore,  alter  the  expresdop  thus ; 

*  ■ ;    .■    ■  ■■  Nor  i'  the  appetite ; 
Sluttery,  to  such  neat  excellence  oppos'd, 
Should  make  desiring,  vomited  emptiness^ 
Not  so  allur'd  to  feed.' 

That  is — ['  vomited*]  emptiness  occasioned  bjf  vomiting,  ['  desinng*] 
greatly  eager  tofeed,  and  even  on  *  sluttery,'  would  yet,  on. seeing 
such  '  neat  excellence/  not  be  ei^ticed,  oic  tempted  to  it.  The  wpirda 
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' desiring/  and  ^  vomited,'  and  wbieh.l0iippei6«to^b«  tbe  true  ones, 
the  MS.  may  have  exhibited  thus,  desin^^-voiiiit'd.  Bwery  one  who 
baa  attended  to  this  practice  of  cmtraM^  m  writing,  and  wiricH 
was  common  in  Shakspeare's  time,  wiU  see  that  the  mistake  of  the 
edkors  was  easy ;  the  printer^  as  well  as  the  transcriber,  would  gire 
into  it,  and  hen€«  it  is,  that  not  only  in  this,  but  many  other  io^ 
stances,  the  poet  spears  to  beiytecure  whe»  he  i»  only  kawMk.    B. 

lack.  This  object,  which 

Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye, 

Fixing  it  only  here :  •  ; 

FtTLing  t^  onfy  here :]  ^  The  folio,.  1033,  raads*-jli<risf  *  .  The  reading  of 
*  the  text  18  chat  of  t;)ie  second  fuho«    Mal. 

'  Fixing  it  only  here/  I  prefer  the  reading  of  the  folio,  1^23, 
*  fierioff;'  which,  by  the  way,  the  editors'  do  not  appw*  to  tinder- 
stand,  but  which  is  formed  of  the  French  ^Jier/  to  trmd  l9»  not  to 
fear.  This  participle  '  fiering,'  {trusting)  haa  ioroe,  whi^  that  of 
tfaa  text  u  feeble,  h  may  be  fiirther  obserred,  that  the  sesse  of  jb- 
mg  is  included  in  '  takes  fri$otur,*  so  that  there  can  ht  «oiieoessity 
for  retaming  that 'word.  '  Fiering  it  only  here/  i.  e.  from  trastrng : 
6t  by  reason  that  I  have  trusted  U  here.    B. 


Jack,  Swfl^  swift,   you   dragons  of  the   night  J    that 

dawning- 
May  bare  the  raven's  eye- 
Few  dragons  of  the  night  /]  The  task  of  draiying'the  chariot  of  night 
was  assigned  to  dragoos,  on  account  of  their  supposed  watcbfuln^. 
Miltpn  mentions  the  dragon,  yoke  ^  night  in^  II  Penteroto ;  and  in  his 
Idaspjte  at  Ludlow  Castle^  ^*  tbe  di-Mgan  womb  toi  Stygtan  darkaesa."  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  who^c.pribe  of  serpepts-  sleep,  with  theM'  qr^s 
open,  and  therefore  appear  to  exert  a  constant  vigilance.    Steev.  - 


-You  dragons  of  the  night.' 


When  Mr.  Steevens  imagines  that  lachimo  says,  '  swi/^  swift,  ye 
dragons,'  because  *'  dragons  are  watchfuiy"  an  Ilt-natiired  ^Siftic  might 
be  led  to  remarl^,  that  the  editor,  *'  like  the  whole  tribe  of  serpents," 
has  gone  "  to  sleep  with  his, eyes  open."  The  matter,  however,  is 
that  lachimo  thus  addresses  the  dragons  on  account  of  their  being 
winged,  and  from  his  wish  that  i^ight  were  passed  away:    B. 


'That  dsaning 


Mayhe^Ttheraven*seye:        < 
Some  copies  read  bare^  or  nutke  bore ;  others  ope.    But  the  true  reading  ia 
6ear,  a  term  taken  frem  heraldry,  and  very  sublimely  applied.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  morning  qiay  assume  the  colour  of  the  raven's  eye,  whidt  is 
grey.    Hence  it  is  so  commonly  caUcfd  the  grey-eyod  morning : 


t 

k 
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Aad  Bameo  and  Juliet  i 

**l^fay  yon  p^isnottbetxkQm\ng'»€jfe/' 
HadShak^ieare  meant  to  hare^Dvopen  the  eye,  that  is,  to  awake,  he  had 
iiutanced  rather  in  tke  burk  than  raven,  as  tiie  earlier  riser.  Brides, 
whether  the  mominjg  Imrtd  or  opened  the  rmvefCt  eye  was  of  no  advantage 
to  the  speaker,  but  it  was  of  much  advantage  that  it  should  hear  it,  tha| 
is»  becooae  light.    Yet  the  Oxford  editor  judiciously  altera  it  to^ 

May  hare  its  raven-eye.    Wabb. 

"•  *  -mm 

F have  received  Hanmer's  emendation.    Jobn. 


^^ 


Thatdamnin, 


3. 


■Afoy  h^  the  ravenrt  eye ;     .     .  ^ 

The  old  readingis  heare.  The  colour  of  the  rmer^ofe  is  not  grey,  Wt 
totally  hlack.  This  I  affirm  on  repieated  inspection :  merefore  the  ^oec 
means  no  more  than  that  the  light  might  wake  the  raven ;  4>r>  sk  it  is 
pD^ically  expressed,  bare  hii  ejre.    ShrEBv* 


•That  dawning 


May  bare  the  raven's  .eye.' 
Warburton's  reading  should  be  restored  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion*  Nothing  am  be  more  8«blime»  a^  he  observes,  than  that  tAe 
moniing  should  bemr,  or  asstmie  the  colpor  ff  the  raven's  eye.  Let  me 
1k^  tlMD  that  the  alteration  proposed  by  Dr.  Warburton  will  be 
made  in  the  text:  let  me  hope  that  taste  and  judgment  have  not  4<Cr 
aoended  to  the  tomb  with  that  great  ma|i.    B, 


Song,  ILtrk  I  hmrk  t  the  lark  at  heaoen^s  gate  sitigSj 
And  Phabus  'gins  arise. 

Hark  !  hark  !  the  lark  at  heavenh  gate  iiHgt,"}    Tl^e  same  hyperbole  oe^ 
curs  in  Milton's 'Parage  Lo5/,  book  v. : 

«« , Yebiras 

That  singing  up  to  heaven's  ga$t  ascend."    StBlnr. 

'  Hark  !  bark  I  thf  larfc  at  ffearai's  gate  aings/ 
To  calf  (his'  expression  hyberbolieal,  eviaces  a  waat  Sf  jvnA^UBnetAs 
It  IS  no  way  extraragfint,  but  on  the  oootiary  poetically  just  and 
pieasiQg.    B.  .      ^ 


Iftto,  Fools  are  not  mad  folks. 
Clot.  Do  yotL  call  me  fool  ? 

To  leave  you  in  yciut  madness,  Hwere  try  sin, 

1  mil  not. 

IiHo.  Fook  sett  not  mad foiks- 

Ck>t.  l>oy9i$eaUm$foolf 

Ime.  Am  Sammadf  i  dot 
But  does  ahe  really  call  him  fool  ?    The  acutest  critic  would  be  puzzled 
to  find  it  out  as  the  teat  stonds.    The  reasoning  is  perplexed  by  a  slight 
corruption^  and  we  must  restore  it  thus : 
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'Fools  cure  not  mad  folks. 
You  are^nuid,  says  he,  and  it  would  be '  a  crinie  in  oie  to  Iteve  50M  to 
yourself.  Nay,  says  s)e,  why  should  you  stay?  A  fool  never  cured 
madness.  Do  you  call  me  fool?  replies  he,  &c.  All  this  is  easy  and  na- 
tural. And  that  cure  was  certainly  the  poef  s  word,  I  think  is  very  evi- 
dent from  what  Imogen  immediately  subjoins: 

If  you'll  be  patient,  I'll  no  more  be  mad; 

That  cure$  us  both. 

i.  e.  If  you*U  cease  to  torture  me  with  your  foolish  solicitations.  III  cease 
to  shew  towards  you  any  thing  like  madness ;  so  a  double  cure  will  be  ef- 
fected of  your  foUy,  and  my  supposed  frcgiz^f .    W^a^. 

*  Fools  are  not  mad  folks/  This  U  Jvi6gen\  ptply  to  dofeD, 
who  had  said,  '  To  leate  .you  in  your  madness^  were  iny  siq.'  I 
^ink  it  wrong,  and  for  the  reason  given  by.  Warbarton.  We  may 
pertinently  n:ad»  <  Fools  care  nojt  [for]  mad  folks/  The  eliipUcai 
expresaioo,  so  common  wi^  Sbakspeare.    B.* 


lach.  Never  saw  I  figures 

So  likely  to  report  themselves  :  the  cutter 
Was  as  another  nature,  dumb ;  out-went  her, 
Motion  and  breath  left  Qut. 

Was  oi  another  naiure^  dumb;-----]  This  nonsense  should  without 
question  be  read  and  pointed  thus :' 

Ha*  as  another  nature  done;  oofe-veiit  heTf 
Motion  and  breath  left  out.   ,     -  ^ 

i.  e.  Has  wotked  as  exquisitely,  nay,  has  exceeded  her,  if  you  will  put 
motion  and  breath  out  of  the  question^    Warb. 

This  emendation  I  think  needless.  The  meaning  is  this:^  The 
sculptor  was  as  nature^  but  as  nature  dumb;  he  gave  every  tbing  that 
nature  gives,  but  breath  and  mo^n.    In  breflth  is  included  speecL    Jonv. 

'  Wks  as  another  nature  dttmi>.'  Warburton  Imi9  ve^  propeHy 
called  the  passage,  as  it  umt  stands,  *  nonsense.'  The  reaoiiig  which 
lie  faaa  proposed  is  well,  as  giving  a  perfect  sepse,  but  the  expres- 
sion is  too  far  removed  from  that  of  the  text.  Johnson's  attempt  at 
expUc4ition  is  weak.  It  was  certainly  dumb  natjare  that  the  sculptor 
must  represent,  since  he  had  not  the  power  to  give  his  figure^ 
$pe^.  Bnt  still  the  epithet  seems  to  leave  too  much  to  the  reach 
of  his  art.  .  To  say  that  he  shewed  dumb  nature  is  not  sufficient,  for 
the  term  does  not  neiVMart'/jf  preclude  him  from  eaUbitinc  Ihrimr 
nature  had  he  ability  so  to  do.  Now  this  considered,  I  would  read, 
*  Was  as  another  nature  numb^*  i.  e.  torpid,  lifeless.  In  other  werdi» 
be  represented  inanimate  nature  perfectly;  so  perfectly  as  to  go 
beyond  her  in  reqpect  to  «iUpe  and  tymmiry  of  figore.  This 
assertion  is  no  way  extrsTagant,  a»  is  instanced  iii  the  works  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  These  artiste,  fai  their  statues,  as  Apelles 
in  hb  picture^  cuUed  the  fteveral  beauties  and  exceilencies  of  the 
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bumaii  form,  as  seen  in  tevenl  indmiliitis.  but  wkidr  went  ^iwrer 
fiMiDd  in  dtber  sex.  <  Motion  aad  breath  left  out'  is  merelj  sini- 
ficant  of  the  kind  of  performance  spoken  of,  and  any  be  called 
recapitnlatory^*  Motion  and  breath  [being]  kft  out/    B. 


lack.  Her  andirons 

^I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids . 
Of  silver,  each  on  one.  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands. 
Post.  This  is  her  honour ! • 


'^fy. 


Depending  on  their  brands. 
'  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  this 'passage.    Perhaps  8haks|>eare 
meant  that  the  figures  of  the  Cupids  wen  me^pouedtm  their  inverted^ 
torches,  one  of  the  legs  of  each  being  taken  off  the  ground,  which  migbi; 
tender  such  a  support  necessary ^r  Steev. 

Th.i%is  her  honor  /  « 

Let  ii  he  granted  you  have  teen  all  thOy  SfC. 
lachimo  impudently  pretends  to  haire  carried  his  point;  and,  in  confirm 
mation,  is  very  minute  in  describing  to  the  husband  all  the  furniture  and 
adornments  w  his  wifsTs  bed-chamBer.  But  how  is  fine  fiiroiture'any 
ways  a  princess's  honor?  It  is  an  apparai^  suitable  to  her  digni^,  but 
certainly  makes  no  part  of  her  character.  It  might  have  been  called  Aer 
father*s  honor,  that  her  allotments  were  proportioned  to  her  rank  and 
quality,  I  am  persuaded  the  poet  intended  Posihumus  should  say, 
^This  particular  description^  which  yo\x  make,  cannot  convince  me  that 
I  have  lost  my  wager :  your  memory  is  good ;  and  some  of  these  things 
you  may  have  learned  from  a  third  hand,  or  seen  yourself;  yet  I  expect 
proofs  more  direct  and  authentic/  I  think  there  is  little  qneation  but  w«' 
ought  to  restore  the  place  as  I  have  done : 

ITAat'i  (At!  r  her  honor?    Tbeob. 

This  emendation  has  been  followed  by  both  the  succeeding  editors,  but 
I  think  it  must  be  rejected.  The  expression  is  ironical.  lachimo  relates 
many  particulars,  to  which  Posthumus  answers  with  impatience. 

This  is  her  honor!  ^ 

That  is.  And  the  attainment  of  this  knowledge  is  to  pass  for  the  corrup- 
tion of  her  honor.    Johk. 

*  Depending  on  their  brands/  P&Hkmmu.  *  This  is  hex  honour !' 
Nothing  can  be  dearer  than  that  the  Cupids  are  described  as  resting 
on  their  reversed  and  thereby  extinguished  torches :  they  are  fre- 
quently so  represented  in  relievo^  as  will  be  found  by  consulting 
MoDtfiocon  jand  other  antiquaries.  When  Posthumus,  in  his  reply 
to  lachimo,  says,  '  This  is  her  honour  I'  it  can  scarcely  be  under- 
alood  as  Johnson  has  interpreted  it;  but  rather  ^s  saying,  '  This  is 
her  iiMlty«''  i  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  we  should  roidt  *  Thu$ 
is  ber  hoaevr  T  lachimo  hod  spoken  of  the  figures  as  being  '  nioely 
;'  Posthumus  cati^hcs  at  the  words,  and  instantly  eaclaiais^ 
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$oUU  wUk  iki  k^Mwrrf^fw^.  Thk  k modi Ifce more fwcibM 
i«adiii{(.  TheolMld's  aUrlt^ttd  attempt  at  exptaoatioii  U  not  of  the 
qiiestioii*    Bt  . 

lack.  Then,  if  you  can,  [PalUng  out  the  bracekt. 
Be  pale;  I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel ; 

'ifyou  cafiy 
Be  pale; 
If  you  can  forbear  to  flush  your  cheek  with  rage.    John* 

>'  if  you  can^ 


Be  pale  ;'- 

Should  not  this  be  explained  diffier^tlj  T  Tbe  instancea^  brooght 
lomard  ky  laicbioiD  baa  ^led  .to  make  .aoy  particvklai^impmniMi 
^ati  Pottbumtia.  The  ItaUaa  theu  exdaima,  and  oa  ptodiicing  Ao 
bracelet — *  Now,  if  you  cad,  be  pale/  i.  e.  if  you  can  tie  gneted, 
if  you  can  be  vexed,  here  is  that  which  wtU  make  you  sb^  it;  if 
you  can  turn  pale,  it  will  be  on  sedng  thb^  (the  bracelet).    B. 


is,  I  am  i^rant  in  what  I  am  cammaiided. 

tern  ignorant  in  what  t  am  commanded*'^  i«  a.  I  am  unpractised  m  the 
arts  of  murder.    St£ev. 

*  I  am  ignorant  in  what  T  am  commanded/  He  i^as  commanded 
to  kiU  luM^geo.  But  what  are  we  to  understand  by'er^  of  murder  I 
The  phun  meanhig  is^r  '  1  am  stdered  lo  marder  this  lady>  but  w 
furpof  is  addMtd  di  her  guilt/    B» 


Tmo.  I  see  bgftrt'e  me,  matt,  Mr  here,  n&t  hire, 
Nor  what  ensued ;  but  have  a  i^g  in  them, 
That  I  cannot  look  through. 

I  ue  h^ore  me^  man,  nor  here,  nor  here,. 

Nor  what  entues;  hut  have  a  fog  in  themp 
.    TkUlomnatlookiM^^^'''i^-^ 
Wbere  is  tbe  sobstaetive  to  which  this  relatkepluffalt  ^A«%  eaa  posaibly 
haw  an^  raference  ?    There  is  none;  and  tlie  sense,  as  %eU  as  gtammar, 
is  defective,    I  fa^ve  ventiwed  to  restart,  against  the  authonty  of  the 
printed  copias : 

-- — ' — ^but  have  4  fog  in  fen, 

•ttiat  I  camiot  look  thit)'.*— — — 
Imogen  woald  tayy  ^  DoA^t  ntlk  off  eemlderiii^,  tcmt^  1  deitet  see 
pivsenteMatn,  aer  eensecfuencet;  h«t  mn  in  m  iniit-cf  f(tfrtuDe,  afd  te* 
sal^wd  to  proooed  oo  lhepff((ieit  dettemiaedL'^    Jn  Mn^  tnmun  ia  fto^ 
specif  wkhia  aigM?  be£»re  my  eyes*  lasoa^ 
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I  Me  hrfoTB  mey  wum  ;  n»r  hire  nor  ikere. 

If  or  what  enmef,  but  have  a  fog  in  them^ 

Tkat  I  cannot  look  thcoygh. — '• * 

ShaHspeare  says  she  cap  see  betore  htar,  yet  on  which  side  soever  she 
looks  there  is  a  fog  which  she  cannot  see  through.  This  nonsense  is 
occasioned  by  the  corrupt  reading  of  but  have  a  fog,  for,  that  have  a  fog  i 
and  then  all  is  plain.  '^  I  see  before  mp^  says  she^  *^  for  there  is  n9 
fo^  on  any  side  of  me  which  I  cannot  see  through.*'  Mr.  Theobald, 
objects  to  a  fog  in  them^  and  asks  for  the  $ubitantive  to  which  the  rekuit4 
plural  (them)  reUiU$.  The  substantive  is  placesy  implied  in  the  wordi 
herCf  there,  and  what  ensues:  for  not  to  kpp^  that  Shak^oeare  perpetually 
takes  these  liberties  of  grammar,  is  knowins  nothing  or  his  author.  So 
that  there  is -no  need  for  his  skraqge  stuff  of  a  fog  in  ken.    Warb. 

This  passiige  may,  in  mv  opinion,  be  very  easilj  understood,  with- 
out any  emendation.  The  lady  says:  "  T  can  see  neither  one  way*  nor 
«tlier,  before  rae  nor  behind  ne,  mit  all  the  ways  are  coveMd  With  aa 
impenetrable  fog."  There  are  objections,  insuperable  to  all  that  I  caii 
propose,  and  sinc;^  reason  can  give  me  no  counsel,  I  will  resolve  at  once 
to  follow  my  indignation.    Joon; 

'  I  see  Mbite  iik»  man,  nor  here  nor  tbcre,^  Ac.    If  jocularity 
migbt  im  oDoe  be  pardoned  me,  I  would  say  that  the  oommentatort 
flie  lost  IB  '  the  fog/'  Theobald's  objection  is  valid,  bat  he  e^en 
m  the  wrong  ^ce ;  while  ibr  *  them'  he  aubfltitiiteft  a  mogi  wfaidl 
haB  no  leieniblaaet  to  that  of  the  text,  neither  is  it  assiitiim  at  afl 
in  the  sense.    That  Warboftcti*8  reading  is  faulty,  which  niaket 
Imogen  say,  '  there  is  ne  fog  that  /  eamrnei  see  (hrougb,'  it  eirideat 
from  the  concluding  line,  '  accessible,  is  none  but  Milford  wav/ 
Johnson  is  likewise  mistaken  when  he  makes  her  declare,  '  all  tLe 
ways  are  covered  with  an  impenetrable  fbg.'    The  ilict  ii^  and  aaihi 
openly  avers,  *  no  way  was  clear  or  plain  to  her  but  Htlford  way/ 
llie  text,  however,  is  corrupt.    1  read  the  lines  as  under : 
'  I  see  before  me,  man,  nor  here,  nor  tberc^ 
Nor  what.  Ensues  but  have  a  fog  in.tbem. 
That  I  cannot  look  through/ 
This  is  in  answer  to  Pisanio's  advice.    '  Madam,  yoo're  best  con* 
sidc^:'  which  answer  may  be  interpreted  thus,  '  I  cannot  insider:. 
oy  mind  is  all  confusion  ;  I  can  think  neither  on  the  yresent,  the 
past,  nor  ihe  future — [*  nor  here,  nor  there,  nor  what^ — no,  I  am 
unable  to  attend  even  for  a  moment  to  probable  anue^i/unce$, 
['  Ensues'] :  tbey  are^surrounded  by  a  mist,  and  which  is  not  to  be 
seen  through,  at  least  by  me/ 

If  the  nse  of  '  ensue,'  as  a  noun,  is  thought  too  licentioos^ 
(though  thisf  by  the  way,  should  not  be  thought  of  Sbakspeare),  the 
reader  may  take  in  place  of  it  the  Freuch  insu,  auglicised  and 
written  insues,  Insu  means  obscure,  by  reasou  of  distance,  remote* 
ness.  '  A  mon  insu' — *  out  of  or  beyond  my  knowledge/  '  Insocn' 
but  have  a  fog  la  then.'  The  sense  of  the  pilssage,  taken  lai^y; 
.  will  be  thisy  '  You  telf  me  to  consider,  to  think  on  what  may  ^* 
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Remote  or  dbtant  vai&ts  ave  enveloped  in  «  ftg!  I  ciaiiot  pene- 
trate it.    B* 


BeL  O,  this  life 

Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check ; 
Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  babe  : 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk : 
Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  .them  fine^ 
Yet  keeps  his  book  uncrossed :  no  life  to  ours. 

— — offaitfiiif  for  a  cheek ;]  Cheek  may  mean  ia  this  piece  a  rqtrorf; 
but  I  rather  thmk  it  signifies  cmmandf  eontrouL  Thus  in  TMuu  imd 
Cretnda,  ti»  lestrictionfl  e£  Aristotle  are  called   Aristotle's   eheektn 

Steev.  ^  . 

'  Attending  for  a  check/  The  passage  is  corfupt.  No  person 
can  he  supposed  to  gite  attendance  ^for  a  che<^k  :'  that  is^  in  the 
hope  of  experienchtg  feproof  or  restraint :  it  nrast  snieW  be  done 
with  a  totally  diieient  vieW:  in  expeetatien  of  profit  or  snbstatttkl 
good.  If,  liowever,  we  read  cAunfr,  i.  e.  carew,  bUmdiMhmeiU,  the 
veasooioig  will  be  pertinent  and  just''^-*  It  is  nobler  thus  to  pais  tMir 
life  than  to  devote  it  to  men  from  whom,  perhaps,  in  retum,  we 
should  only  receive  a  few  caresses,  a  little  praise,'  The  expression 
*  for  a  chuck'  is  wholly  in  the  manner  of  Shakspeare.    B. 

-^ — than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble ;]  i.  e.  Vain  titles  of  honour  gained 
*  by  an  idle  attendance  at  court.    But  the  Oxford  editor  reads,  ,^  c 
hribe,'  Warb. 

The  Oxford  editor  knew  the  reason  of  this  altera^on,  though  \m 
censurer  knew  it.  not.    The  old  edition  reads : 

Richer,  than  doing  nothing. for  a  babe. 
Of  babe  some  corrector  made  bmtbie ;  and  Hanmer  thought '  himself 
equally  authoribed  to  make  bribe,  1  think  babeCBXi  hardly  be  right.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  6aii&/«  was  anciently  snelt  bable ; 
so  that  Dr.  Warburton  in  reality  has.  added  but  one  letter.  A  bauble  was 
part  of  the  insignia  of  a  fool.  As,  however,  it  was  onoe  the  custom  in 
England  for  favourites  at  court  to  beg  the  wardship  of  infants  who  were 
born  to  great  ricnes,  our  author  may  allude  to  it  on  this  occasion,  pre* 
quent  complaints  were  made  that  nqthing^wat  done  towards  the  education 
of  these  unhappy  orphans.    Steey. 

I  have  always  suspected  that  the  right  reading  of  this  passage. is  what 
I  had  not  in  a  former  edition  the-conmlence  te  propose : 

Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  brabe, 
Brabiuin  is  a  badge  of  honour,  or  the  ensign  of  an  honour,  or  any  thtn^ 
worn  as  a  mtak  of  dignity.  The  word  was  strange  to  the  editors,  as  it 
will  be  tb  the  reader;  they  therefore  changed  it  to  babe;  and  I  am  forced 
to  proime  it  without  the  support  of  any  authority.  Bra^um  is  a  word 
-found  in  Holyoak's  Dictionary,  lyho  terms  it  a  reftard.  Cooper,  in  his 
T^ietauruSf  defines  it  to  be  a  prize,  or  reward  for  any  game,    John. 

'  Richer  than  doing  nothing  for  a  babe/    Neither  of  the  readnigs 
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here  produced  afforda,  io  my  qimion,  any  dew  or  obvious  sense. 
Sliakspeare*s  expression  is  mmied,  in  velry  many  instances,  on  the 
French  and  Italian.  He  appears^  on  tlie  present  occasion,  to  be  in* 
debted  to  the  latter  for  the  word,  which  was^  in  the  first  edition, 
printed  *  babe ;'  but  which  should,  in  all  probability^  be  ffp^* 
It  is  hmlt  on  papare,  to  gormandize,  to  live  luxuriously,  'rhus, 
papaiico  is  a  dainty  hil,  a  cAoic^  morsd.  The  plain  meaning  of  the 
passage  is,-'  this  is  better  than  doing  nothing,  yet  having  dainty  bits:' 
or  as  we  should  now  express  it»  *  This  is  better  than  living  in  idle- 
ness and  luxury :  more  honourable  far.'  As  the  *  brabe'  of  John* 
son  might  perhaps,  by  some»  be  thought  right,  from  being,  of  the 
former  readings,  the  nearest  to  that  of  the  text,  I  must  here  take 
ocjcasiou  to  observe  that  it  has  no  such  signification  as.^nstgfsi  cf 
homimr :  nor  any  other  than  reunnrd,  asd  which  Cooper  has  given  to 
it.  It  is  the  f^fieiov  (cgrtamimB  prtBmium)  of  the  Greeks.  Now, 
when  we  spetdi  of  a  reward,  it  must  always  be  understood  either  as 
a  remuneration  for  services  performed,  or  some  consideration  which 
uiay  have  been  given  on  the  score,  of  merit.  Thus  we  talk  of 
rewarding  merit;  but  never,  I  believe,  o(  rewarding  idienes$;  and 
'  io  do  nothing,'  is  surely  to  be  idle.  Our  author,  in  another  play, 
has  '  fed  ;  pleased  with  this  dainty  bit  ;*  and  nearly  similar  expres- 
sions are  found  in  many  of  his  pages.     B, 

'  No  life  to  ouis,'  i.  e.  no  life  Uke  to  ours.    Take  this  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  elliptical  mode  of  expression.    B* 


Inid.  Ne'er  long'd  my  mother  so 

To  aee  me  first,  as  I  have  now  :—  Pisanio !  Man  ! 
IVTiere  is  Posthumus  ?    What  is  in  thy  mind; 
That  makes  thee  stare  tlius  ? 

Where  is  Posthumui  f^]  Shakspeare's  apparent  ignorance  of  quantity 
is  not  the  least  among  many  proofs  of  his  want  of  learning.  Throughout 
this  nlay  he  calls  PoslhumuSf  Posthumus,  and  ArvirHfus,  Arvirdgfts.  It 
may  oe  said  tliat  quantity  in  the  age  of  our  author  did  not  appear  to  have 
bec^  much  remded.  In  the  tragedy  of  Jiariw,  by  William  Alexander 
of  Menstria  (Lord  Sterllne)  1603,  Dartm  is  always  called  Dar^ka,  and 
Muphrateif  Euphrates,   $t££V. 

— •  Pisanio !  Man } 
Where  is  Posthumus  ?  What  is  in  thy  mind.' 
This  charge  against  Shakspeare  is  founded  in  error.  By  making 
the  proper  pauses,  the  name  may  always  be  read  Posf  hnmus,  and 
the  same  of  Arviv^agus.  It  sboold  be  remembered  that  accent  in  the 
English  language  is  the  same  as  fuantiiy  m  the  Greek  and  Latin.  In 
the  speech  of  Imogen,  indeed,  and''as  the  lines  are  novir  printed,  it 
would  appear  as  thoogh  she  had  pronounced  Posthumus,  But  this 
is  easily  done  away  by  the  following  amngement: 

■*  Ne'er  longed  my  mother  so 
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To  Me  me  first,  ai  I  have  wm :  Piatnid !   • 

Maa !  where  U  PosthwDUii  ?  wbat  is  '^  thj  naioA,'  Ste.  .  & 


/i«^.  Some  jay  of  Italy, 

Whose  mother  was  her  pauiting,  bath  betray'd  him ; 

*•*— Stmie  jay  of  Italy,]  There  is  a  prettiness  in  this  expression ;  puiU, 
in  Italian,  siguifying  both  a  jay  and  a  ahore:  I  suppose  from  the  gay 
ieacbers  of  that  bird.    Wa^b. 

Whose  mother  was  her  paintingf — ]  This  puzzles  Mr.  Theobald  much  : 
he  thinks  it  may  signify,  whose  mother  n^as  a  bird  of  the  same  feather;  or 
jthat  it  should  be  read,  whose  mother  wa9  her  pimntiug.  What  all  this 
means  I  know  not.  In  Mr.  Rowe's  edition,  the  If  in  noother  hf^)}peiiing 
to  be  reversed  at  the  press  it  came  out  Wother.  And  what  wtfs  very  n* 
diculousy  Gildon  em  ployed  himself  (properl;^  enough  indef^l)  in  finding  a 
meaoino;  for  it.  In  short,  the  true  word  is  tneether,  a  north  country 
word,  signifying  beauty.  'So  that  the  sense  of^  her  meether'was  herpaint* 
ing,  is,  that  she  had  only  an  appearance  of  beauty,  Ibr  which  she  was 
beholden  to  her  paint.    Warb. 

Some  jay  of  Italy^  made  by  art  the  creature,  not  of  nature,  but  of 
painting. '  In  this  sense  painting  may  be  not  improperly  termed  her  mo- 
ther,   John. 

I  met  with  a  similar  expression  in  one  of  the  .old  eonedies,  but  loi^t 
to  note  the  date  or  name  of  the  piece : 

'  — a  parcel  of  conceited  feather  caps,  whosefathers  were  thevr  garments,^ 
Stbev. 

In  AWs  Well  that  ends  Wellj  we  have; 
«  ■    whose  judgments  are 

Mere  fathers  of  their  garmenii.'    Mal. 

' '  Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  has  betray'd  hioK'  I  do  not 
understand  how  painting  can' be  ouled  the  *  motiier'  of  dib  *  jay  f 
or  if  it  he  admitted  as  snch,  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  coropreheiid 
how,  in  being  the  mother,  it  brings  with  it  the  necessary  amsefuemee, 
I  read, — '  Whose  motheur  was  her  painting,'  L  e.  *  whose  ptnoer 
t^  flioof ,  or  i^ect  the  beholder,  lay  entirely  ia  her  paialiag/ 
Mothpw  is  a  French  word,  signifying  movtr,  aad  waseasily  nua- 
ti^en  by  the  transcriber  or  printer.  It  is  now  writltD  maUmr,  ia 
Hke  manner  with  auteur,  cloture,  and  other  words,  and  which  were 
formerly  s|}elled  autAeur;  cIotMire,  &c.;  but  the  h  being  mate  in 
these  expresskms  it  is  aow  omitted  as  well  in  writing  as  la  ^peakinf. 
'  Betrayed'  is  used  in  the  sense  of  insnartd*  There  ia  no  audi 
word  as  me^lAer,  which  WarburtoQ  would  introduce*  aad  ia  tkii 
sense  of  beettO^  They  l^v^  it  is  true»  in  the  aoatil  eoaatiy, 
meetherhf,  but  it  is  only  employed  to  express  tiie  aiaaacr  of  ff&h 
forming  any  thing:  as  Aaai&Mitefyy  f^*9  diam.  The  advcmal 
termination  ^  is  never  drof^ped  by  them,  so  as  thai  the  word  akoald 
take  the  form  and  force  of  a  mhitmUi^e,  (whi6fc  iadaed  oar  yaw 
matical  rules  would  not  adaul,}  though  it  asigbt,-  aad  witiioat' 
Tiolatiag  those  rules^  assume  ttie  fona  of  the  adjectire  (temd^): 


H^PHS  JV. 


OyiiBEIlNE. 


«rj 


ye\  thb  18  at  no  time  the  cmb.  Af  to  Mr*.  StMveitt.*»  quof  atioii 
from  the  old  comedy,  it  will  not  in  the  least  applgr  here;  '  WhoM 
fathen  were  [their  gariBent»*  is  easiiy  undemtood,  i.  e.  *  whoM 
ntaker*  were  their  garments :  or  who  were  made  men  by  their  g%y 
apparel/  We  have  an  equivalent  conceit  at  the  present  day  in 
regard  to  dre89  mtAing  ike  man.,  '  Judgments  fathers  of  garments/ 
as  cited  by  Mr.  l^alone,  is  likewise  totally  out  of  the  qneslioOf 
See  All's  Well,  Act  I.  with  the  reading  I  would  recommend.    B. 


Pis.  You  should  tread  %  course 

Pretty,  and  full  of  view ;  yea,  haply>  near 
The  residence  of  Posthumus. 

-       V 

♦    -/tttt  of  view  r— ]    With  opportunities  of  examining  your  afi^irs 

with  your  own  eyes.    John. 

'  Full  of  view/  pramwHg  weU^Hkefy^io  tuecnd,.    l%e  express 
sion  is  French-^&  pleine  mic .  B. 

Lno.  O,  for  such  ooieans ! 

Though  peril  tcf  my  modesty,  not  death  on't, 

I  would  adventure. 


Though  sen/  to  my  modesty,' 
Through  peril' 


-]    I  read; 


I  would  for  tuch  means  adventure  through  peril  of  modesty  ;  I  would  risqui 
every  thing  but  real  dishonour.    Jobx. 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  best.  By  <  though  peril'  Imogen  means 
—tiiottgh  my  prudence  may  be  questioned*— tnottgh  modesty  may 
take  the  alarm.    B.  ^ 


Pis.  Nay,  you  must 

Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  your  cheeky 
Exposing  it  (but,  O,  the  harder  l^eart ! 
Alack,  no  remedy)  to  the  gr^y  touch 
Of  common-kissing  Titan> 


^Mi 


•ifay,  you  must 


'  Target  that  rarest  treasure  of  ytmr  the^hi 
Exposing  it  (hut,  oh,  the  harder  heart !  ^ 

Alack,  no  remedy) 

I, think  it  very  natural  to  reflect  in  this  distress  on  the  cruelty  ef  ffstthu* 

mus.    Dr..  Warburtqo  proposes  to  mad 


««. 


Alack,  iio' remedy)* 
We  may  better  read» 


>po 

the  fiardes  hap  I    John. 

(But,  oh,  the  harder  heart  1 
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(Bot,  oh»  the  hafder  hurt. 


Alaek^  bo  remedyV 
Memringy-^^'Ob,  the  grievous  ill;  but  whkh  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid/    B. 


Clot.  From  every  one 

The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded. 

Outsells  them  alt : 

« Outsells  them  all:' 
We  sliould  read—'  Out-tdls  thenr  all :'  i.  e.  **  Most  be  reckoaed 
beyond  them :  is  of  greater  consideratioo,  of  higher  estimation  than 
them  all.''    B. 


Clot.  Out  sword,  and  to  a  sore  purpose. 

*  Out,  sword,  and  to  a  sore  purpose/    . 

A  play  of  words  I  should  think  intended  here,  and  therefore  read 
SM^  purpose ;  (the  o  soft,  aocordins  to  the  French  pronunciation^ 
i.  e.  unfit,  unbecoming.  Thb  is  said  by  Cloten,  as  meaning  that  he 
had  a/  base  slave,'  a  '  hindling'  to  contend  with,  as  he  before  ob> 
served  of  iPosthumus.    B. 

m 

Cruid.  I  love  thee ;  I  have  spoke  it : 

How  much  the  quantity^  the  weight  as  much, 

As  I  do  love  my  fttther* 

Hem  muck  thg  qwuUiiy.]    I  read : 

Am  much  the  quantity.    Jokv. 

I  would  read  and  point  the  passage  thus : 
'  I  love  thee ;  1  have  spoke  it : 
How  much  the  puUihf,  the  weight  as  much» 
As  I  do  love  my  father/ 
I  love  thee;  and  m  what  (*  quality*) 'I'^jT^*  I  love  thee,  I  have 
declared,  by  callmg  thee  brotiier  :^which  love  is  equal  Q  the  weight 
as  muchO  as  that  I  bear  to  my  ficther.    fi. 

Imo,  Our  courtiers  say,  alfs  savage,  but  at  court ; 
Experience,  O,  thou  dfisprov'st  report ! 

*  Experience,  O,  thou  disprov'st  report  V 
We  should  reiid  :^ 

'  Expenence,  O,  how  thou  disprov'st  report'    B. 

GtUd.  He  said,  he  was  gentle,  but  unjfortunate ; 
Diftlumeitly  afflicted,  but  yet  bonesCT 


.-'■  \ 


Geniky  tmt  u^fcrturmii  ;]  GaUk,  is  meii  bom,  of  birth  above  the  tuI^ 
gar.    JoHii. 

'  Geotle'  shduld  here  be  written  gaOik.  It  is  so  found  in  most 
of  our  old  writers.    Gentil,  Fr.    B. 

BeL  Being  scarce  made  up, 
I  mean,  to  x&an,  he  had  not  apprehension 
Of  roaring  terrors :  For  tlie  effect  of  judgment 
Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear, — 

In  the  old  editions : 

Bting  »carce  made  up, 

I  mean,  to  man',  he  had  not  apprehension 

0/  roaring  terrors :  Jop  delect  of  judgment 

Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear, ^^ 
If  1  understand  this  passage,  it  is  mock  reasoning  as  it  stands,  and  the 
text  must  have  been  slightly  torrupted.  Bclarius  Is  giving;  a  descriptioa 
of  what  Cloten  former^  was;  and  in  answ^  to  what  Arvirajjus  says  of 
Aa  hang  $0  felL  *  Ay,  says  Belarius,  he  was  so  fell ;  a«d  being  .scarce 
then  at  man's  estate,  he  hacl  no  apprehension  of  rowriog' terrors,  i.  e* « 
any  thing  that  could  check  him  with  fears.'  But  then,  how  does  the  in- 
ference come  in,  biiilt  upon  this?  For  defect  ^judgment  i$^the  cause 
of' fear, '  I  think  the  poet  meant  to  have  said  the  mere  contrary.  Cloten 
%as  defective  in  judgment,  and  therefore  did  not  fear.  Apprehensions  of 
l*ar  grow  from  a  jud<;ment  in  weighing  daneers.  And  a  very  easy  chance, 
Urom  tite  Usages  of  tbe  letters,  gives  us  this  sense,  and  reconciles  the 

reasomog  of  the  whole  passans: 

-! — --»for  th'  effect  of  judgment 

Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear.^    Theob.  / 

Hanmer  reads,  with  equal  justness  of  sentiment : 

— ' for  defect  of  judgment 

Is  oft  the  cure  of  fear.  / 

But,  I  think,  the  play  of  effect  and  cause  more  resembling  the  manner  of 
our  author.    Jobii. 

If  fear,  .as  in  other  passages  of  Shakspeare,  be  understood  in  an  active 
stgniiftcation  for  what  may  cause  fear,  it  means  that  CloteiTs  defect  of 
judgment  caused  him  to  commit  actions  to  the  terror  of  others,  without 
due  tonsideration  of  his  own  danger  therein.    Thus  in  £.  Henfy  IV. 

part  8. 

. — —all  these  bold  fears, 
'    Tliou  ftce'st  mAi  peril  t  have  answered.    Tol.  '     '     '      ■ 

* For  defect  of  judgment   . 

Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear,—' 
I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  poet  wrote 

*  'For  defect  of  judgment 

Is  oft  the  cause  of  feer.' 
Ff€r  is  the  old  word  for  fire,  and  here  used  for  fierceness,  heai  of 
temoer,  *  A  want  of  judgment,  (says  he,)  is  apt  to  make  men  rash 
-ana  viokni/  This  will  be  fo|ind  by  rar  the  better  rending.  It  must 
be  rmarked  too,  from  the  word  *for/  that  the  latter  member  of  the 
sentence  is  evidently  brought  in  as  a  consegnencc ;  a&  arising  from  all 

Shak.  IL  S. 


/ 


/ 
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tlnit  had  gone  before, '  he  ksd  not  amrthemUm  of  romimg  ierrmrM*' 
The  present  reading  *  effect'^  is  clearly  wrong.    B«      ^ 

-^rr.  To  gain  his  colour, 

I'll  let  a  parish  of  such  Clotens'  blood, 
And  j)raise  myself  for  charity. 

Pd  Ut  a  palish  rf  iuch  Clotem*  bloodf'}    This  nonsenai  shouM  be  eor- 
reeled  thus: 

Vd  let  a  marish  of  such  Clotehs'  blood  : 
i.  e.  a  marsh  or  lake.    So  Smith,  ia  his  account  of  Virnaia,  ^  Yea,  Ve- 
nice; at  this  time  the  admiration  of  the  earth,  was  at  first  but  a  maritk, 
inhabited  by  poor  fishermeu.''    In  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  cbi^.  U' 
ver.  ^4.  the  translaiors  use  the  word  in  the  same  sense.    WAaa. 

The  learned  comipentator  has  dealt  the  reproach  of  nonsense  very  li- 
berally through  this  play.    Why  this  is  nonsense  I  caAnot  discover.    I 
^  would,  says  the  young  prince,  to  recover  Fidele,  kill  aS  many  Clotens  as 
would  fill  VLparith.    Jobn. 

'  Vd  let  a  parish,'  Ac.  ^ 

If  *  a  parish  of  blood'  be  not  nonsense,  the  exprtesion  is' yet  fery 
harsh.  There  can  be  little -doubt  but  that  the  poet  must  hava 
\irritten,  - 

'  ril  let  a  parage  of  such  Clotens'  blood/ 
Parage  is  an  old  French  word,  signifying  lineage^  race,  ftmifyn 
Arviragus,  with  a  warmth  of  expression  suited  to  his  feelings,  aays^ 
that  he  would  destroy  a  whole  race  of  such  fellows  as  Cloten.  The 
construction  of  the  sentence  is  faulty,  but  the  meauing  is  sufficiently 
clear.     B.  *  . 

Guid.  Fear  not  dander^  censure  rash; 
Arv.  Thou  hast  jinisK d  joy  and  moan  : 

Fear  not  slander,  &c.1    Perhaps, 

Fear  not  ilanaer^t  censure  rash.    John. 

The  text,  I  think,  is  right.    *  Censure  rash*  is  h^g  opmiam, 
»  Slander  is  sometjiing  worse.     B. 

Imo.  Thou, 

Conspired  with  diat  irregulous  devil,  Cloten, 
liast  here  cut  off  my  lord.  . 

Conspired  with,  &c.]    The  old  copy  reads  thus :  . 

Thou, 

Conspired  with  that  irreguhut  divel,  Cloten. 
I  suppose  it  should  be, 

Conspir'd  with  th*  irreligious  devil,  Cloten.    Johk. 

*  Conspir'd  with,'  &c. 
*  Irregulous  devil'  is  unrufy  devil.     Irregolata,  (Ital.)  twriily,  m* 
.temperaie.    As  to  the  *'  irrMgioua  devil"  brought  forward  by  Dc 
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Johnson,  he  has  no  kind  of  biML<ie»  here ;  let  him  leturn  to  the 
regioos  of  night.    B. 


Sooth.  Last  iiight  the  very  gods  shew'd  me  a  visioi) : 

la$t  night  the  very  gods  them' d  me  avmxm:]  Tht  very  godi  may,  in- 
deed, signify  the  gods  themselyes  immediately,  and'  not  by  the  inter- 
vention of  other  agents  or  instruments ;  ^et  i  am  persuaded  the  reading 
is  corrupt,  and  that  Shakspeare  wrote, 

Last  night  the  ware^  gods  -*.—*- 
Warejf  here  signifying  animadverting^  forewarning,  ready  to  give  notice  : 
not,  as  in  its  more  usual  meaning,  cautUmf,  reserved,    Warb. 

Of  this  meaning  I  know  not  any  example,  nor  do  I  see  any  need  of  al- 
teration.  It  was  no  common  dream,  but  sent  from  the  very  gods,  or  the 
gods  themselves.    Johv. 

'  Last  night  the  very  gods,'  &c* 
'  Very  gods'  5eems  right,  but  has  a  more  expressive  sense  than  gode 
thewiiehee.  It  roeaqs  the  trutf  or  good  gods,  in  contradistinction  to 
lalse*  or  malignant  deities  among  the  Romans.  The  word  should 
be  printed  verie.  So  we  find  rener  (truer)  in  several  of  his  plays. 
3. 


LtiC.  Who  was  he, 

That,  otherwise  than  noble  nature  did^   - 
Hath  altered  that  good  picture  ? 


Who  was  he 


That^  otherwise  than  noble. nature  did, 

Hmth  altered  that^oodviOure  f] 
The  editor,  Mr.  Theobald,  cavils  at  this  passage.    He  says,  it  is  far  from 
being  strictly  grammatical ;  and  yet,  what  is  strange,  he  subjoins  a  pera- 
phrase  of  his  own,  which  shews  it  to  be  strictly  grammatical.    **  For,*' 
says  he,  "  the  construction  of  these  words  is  tins :  who  hath  altered  tha^ 
good  picture  otherwise  than  nature  altered  it  ?"    I  suppose  ttten  this  edi- 
tor's meaning  was,  that  the  grammatical  construction  wpuld  not  conform 
to  the  sense;  for  a  bad  writer,  like  a  bad  man,  generally  says  one  thing 
and  means  another:  he  subjoining  '^  Shakspeare  designed  to  say  (if  the 
text  be  genuine)  Who  hath  altered  that  good  picture  from  what  noble  na- 
ture at  first  made  it  V*    Here  again  he  is^ mistaken ;  Shakspeare  meanL 
like  a  plain  man,,  just  as  he  spoke  ;  and  as  our  editor  first  paraph raseo 
him.  Who  hath  altered  thatjgood  picture  otherwise  than  nature  a/<er'</  it? 
And  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  this  sentiment,  which  so  much  per« 
plexed  him,  is  this :  the  speaker  sees  a  youns  man  without  a  head,  and 
consequently  much  shorten  d  in  stature,  on  which  he  breaks  out  into  this 
exclamation;  Wlio  hath  altered  this  good  form,  by  making  it  shorter;  so 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  nature,  which  by  yearly  accession  of  growth 
alters  it  by  making  it  taller  f    No  occasion  then  for  the  editor  to  change 
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did  into  hid,  with  nr  atlysion  to  the  coiuiMind  agaiiast  mufder ;  wbkh  tlieii 
Should  have  been /br6u2  instead,  of  6u/^   Warb. 

Here  are  many  words  upon  a  very  slight  debate.  The  sense  b  not 
much  cleared  bv  either  critic.  ^  The  question  is  asked,  not  about  a  iodfy, 
but  a  picture,  which  is  oot  very  apt  to  grow  shorter  or  longer.  To  il^^a 
picture,  and  a  picture  is  well  (^u//e,  are  standing  phrases;  thequeStien' 
therefore  is,  Who  has  alteved  this  picture,  ao  as  to  aake  it  otherwise 
than  nature  ^i^ it  ?    Jouk* 

Olivia  speaking  of  her  owb  beaut/  as  of  a  pkhtre,  asks  Viola  if  it  *  is 
Hot  well  done  V    Steev* 

*  Wbowashe,'&c. 
Johnson  must  be  little  acquainted  with  fignralive  tangiiage  to  sat 
iYidX  **  the  question  »  not  about  a  be^  but  a  piciure/'  Mav  not  tli^ 
human  form  be  called  natwn^g  picture^  i.  e.  the  work  of  nature : 
nay,  is  it  not  frequently  so  denominated  ?  When  Othello  tiqrs  "  Was 
this  good  book  made  to  writ€  whore  upon  V  will  this  critic  teU  us 
that  a  book  is  actually  spoken  of,  and  not  a  womani  Were  evei^ 
-^ipressioa  to  be  taken  according  to  the  letter,  Shakspeare  x^bnld 
never  be  understo<xi..  If  tlie  sneer  in  regard  to  longer^  or  shorter, 
be  really  founded  in  ignorance,  I  can*  have  nothing  to  say :  if  it  oti^ 
ginated  in  malice,  I  luive  only  to  pity  the  sneerer.    R 


Post.  But,  alack, 

You  snatch  some  fence  for  little  faults;  that's  love. 
To  have  them  fall  no  more  :  you  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse ;    ^    * 
And  make  them  dread  it,  to  the  tloers'  thrift. 

« 

Sack  elder  wfnt ;]  For  this  reading  all  th»^f)ikftt'^<filetshi^te  content- 
edly taken, 

—       ■■  each  worse  than  other ; 
withoutenquiries  whence  they  have  received  it.  Yet  they  kncW,  or  niglK 
Know,  that  it  has  no  aothosity.    The  original  copy  rvads^ 

——each  elder  worse ; .  ^ 

^he  last  deed  is  certainly  not  the  oldest,  bat  SlntkspMie  cails  tfaa^M  ef 
an  elder  aoLnwa  elder  deed.    John. 

Each  elder  tforn;  i.  e.  where  eomiptions  are,  the^  grow  with  years,  and 
th«  oldest  sinner  is  the  greatest.  You,  Ggdfi,-pernx&  soma  to  prooeed  ia 
iniquity,  and  the  older  such  are,  the  inore  their  crime.    Tol. 

•  And  make  them  dread  it<  However  ungrammatical,  1  believe  the  old 
taking  is  the  true  obe*  To  make  them  dread  i^,  is  to  make  thempen&^ 
mere  in  the  commMon  -of  dreadful  actions*  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed  (m  a 
fm^sa^  in  Hamlet,  that  Pope  and  Rowe  have  not  refused  this  nio^  Of 
apeakmg :  **  To  tiimer  fT,  or  eatiU  tT^-— and  **  to  cajf  it^    Srasv. 

•  Gods— yoti  tome  permit 
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T^  9fetn4  lib  wkh  UIi»  each  elder  worse : 
And  make  them  dregd  it  to  the  doers'  thrift/ 
'  Each  elder  worse*  is  certainly  to  be  understood  as  Toilet  has  inter- 
preted It.  With  respect  to  '  dread  it^  the  reading  cannot  be  right  i 
and  of  Theobald's  aiteraUou  of  the  expression  to  '  dreaded'  I  miuyt 
say  the  same.  There  is  a  contmdiction  in  terms:  for  if  the  ills 
were '  dreaded'  they  would  not  be  likely  to  torn  to  the  advantage, 
or  '  thriff  of  the  ^0er.  The  proper  word»  I  think,  will  be  ffreaded^ 
i.  e.  *  the  gods  aliow«  or  (according  to  the  term  '  make')  eauue  ills,  to 
be  diffused  or  scattered  abroad/  While  we  should  at  the  same 
tim)s  remember,  that  when  heaven  permits  or  causes  the  diiiusion  of 
evil,  it  isibr  some  wise  purpose,  and  which  our  finite^  intellect  is 
unable  to  comprehend.  If  '  jhem'  be  taken  as  the  rektive  to^er- 
4ony  mstetud  of  iii,  we  may  read -^Vspread  it  to  the  doers'  thrift/ 
*  Deeded/  or  *  trajd*  ft/  9o  ooe»  1  sqppose,  ca«.be  willing  to  admit. 
As  to  Mr.  S/s  *  dread  il'  (an  active  sigaificalion)  it  is  too  id)s«rd  td 
be  even  for  a  moment  atle»ded  to*    B. 


Post.  Then  began 

A  rtop  r  the  chaser^  a  retire ;  anoiv 
A  rout|  confosiop  thicfc : 

A  rout,  confusion  iKkk  .•^]  •  This  is  read  as  if  it  was  n,  thick  eonfiuioft, 
and  only  another  term  for  rout :  whereas  confu8ian4Mck  sheuld  be  read 
thus,  with  an  hyphen,  and  Is  fi  vay  beautilbl  compound  raithet  to  rout. 
But  Shakspeare*8  fine  diction  is  not  a  little  obscured  tbrougnout,  by  thus 
disfiguring  bis  compound  adjectives.    Wabi. 

I  do  not  see  what  great  addition  is  made  to  j^ne  diction^  by  this  com- 
pound.   Is  it  not  as  natural  to  enforce  the  princtjpal  event  in  a  story  by 
.  repetition,  as  to  enlarge  the  principal  figure  in  a  picture  }    John. 


'  A  ront,  eonfwiom  Ihiak  2' 
The  sneer  whioh  iohotoa  haa  here  tlurowB  out  ags^sst  WaurbortoOf 
can  mily  be  disgrafcf«l  to  bimstlC  Nothing  eaa  be  jiister  than  th^ 
Bishop's  remark :  eonponnd  efkitheta  are  partienla^y  striking ,  in 
poetry ;  and  it  is  from  the  frequent,  yet  judicioiif  ose  of  them  that 
the  language  of  Homer  acquirea  so  i9uch  oif  its  force.    B. 


2  Cap.  There  was  a  fourth  noan,  in  .a  silly  habit^ 

That  g^v^  tb^  afiirQnt  with  tftiem. 

A  silly  hM.]    £%  is  simple  or  rustic.    So  in  JT.  Xfar : . 
twenty  sillif  ducking  observants.    Stsev. 

^  There  wQs  a  fourth  man  m  a  silly  habits' 
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*  Silly'  should  be  My,  (soiled,  dirty »)  nod  such  was  the  dress  of 
Posthumus.     6yl  (Sax.)  dirt,  feculence.    B. 


Post.  Must  I  repent  ? 

I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gy  veB, 
Desir'd,  more  than  constrain  d  :  to  satisfy. 
If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 
No  stricter  render  of  me^  than  my  all. 


TofotU 


% 


If  of  tny  freedom  ^tU  the  main  pari,  take 

No  ttricter  render  of  me,than  my  a//.] 
What  wt  can  discover  iirom  the  nonsense  of  these  lines  is,  tbat  the 
speaker,  in  a  fit  of  penitency,  compares  his  circumstaooes  with  a  debtoi% 
who  is  willing  to  surrender  up  all  to  appease  his  creditor.  This  beinR  the 
sense  in  general,  I  may  venture  to  say,  the  true  reading  must  have  neen 
this: 

■"     ■  to  satisfy, 

I  (To^my  freedom ;  *tis  the  main  part;  take 

No  stricter  render  of  me  than  my  all. 
The  verb  d*off  is  too  frequently  used  by  our  author  to  need  any  in^tapces ; 
and  is  here  employed  with  peculiar  elegancy  i.  e.  To  give  ^  the  satisfac- 
tion I  am  able  to  your  offended  eodheads,  I  voluntanly  divest  myself  of 
my  freedom :  'tis  the  only  thing  I  have  to  atone  witfa^ 

take 

No  stricter  render  of  me,  than  my  alL    Warb. 


Must  I  repeat? 


I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 

Desir'd  more  thfm .constrained;'  d^q. 
This  passage,  which  Dr.  War  burton  has  called  nonsense,  deserves 
a  very  different  character:  for  the  reoioning  is  soimd  and  good, 
and  such  as  even  positive  divinity  would  not  object  to.  The  ex- 
pression, indeed,  as  it  now  stands,  is  moieh'  entangled,  but  the  pei^ 
plexity  arises  entirely,  irom  the*  iaulty  arrtngement  of  the  woids, 
and  which,  it  is  highly  probable,  originated  at  the  earlier  press*  i 
regulate  the  lines  as  follows : 

*  Must  I  repeoti 

I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves: 

Than  constrained  of  my  freedom.    If  to  satisfy 

Be  more  desir'd,  (and  'tit  the  main  part)  take 

No  stricter  render  of  me  than  my  all.' 
This  reading  requires  no  exposition  whatever :  the  sense  moft  be 
obvious  to  all.    B. 
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&-e)i€V.]  Let  those  who  Ulk  so  confidently  about  the  ^^1  of  Shak- 
speare's  contemporary,  Jonson,  point  out  the  conclusion  of  any  one  of 
his  plays  which  is  wrought  with  mpr^  artifice,  and  yet  a  less  degree  of 
dramatic  violence  than  this.  In  the  scene  before  \ks  all  the  surviving 
characters  are  assembled;  and  at  the  expencc  of  whatever  incongruity 
the  ftirmer  events  may  have  been  produced,  perhaps  little  can  be  disco- 
vered on  this  occasion  to  offend  the  most  scrupulous  advocate  for  reeii- 
larity :  and,  I  think,  as  little  is  fbimd  wanting  to  satis^r.  the  spectator l)y 
a  catastrophe,  which  is  intricate  without  confusion,  aqd  nX)t  more  rich  in 
ornament  than  in  nature.    St^ev. 

Mr.  Steevens  is  much  too  lavish  of  encomium  on  the  conduct  of 
the  piece.  The  audieope  are  made  to  listen  to  a  detail  of  circum- 
stances with  which  they  were  already  fully  acquainted.  This  is 
verjr  iMrii/iciai.  It  is  necessary,  indeed,  that  Cymlusline  should 
b«  mformed  of  every  particular,  but  this  might  have  been  brought 
^bout  in  a  difierent  way.  On  th«  other  hand  Dr.  Johnson's  censure 
of  the  play  is  rude  iind  intemperate  in  the  extreme;  \  folly  of  the 
fiction'-— '^nnresisting  imbecility,'  ^c.  Shakspeare  has  faults,  and 
n^tafew:  but  we  are  not  permitted  so  to  speak  of  them;  as  I 
have,  indeed,  before  observed  in  my  preface.    B. 

%  _ 

Bel.  I  never  saw 

Such  noble  fiiry  in  so  poor  a  thing ; 

Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promis'd  nought 

But  be^ry  and  poor  looks. 


•One  thatp^ornWd  nought 


But  bfggary  and  poor  tooki."] 
But  how  ^an  it  be  said  that  one,  whose  poor  looki  promise Mggary,  pro- 
mised poor  looki  too  ?  It  was  not  the  poor  look  which  Vras  promised  j 
that  was  visible.    We  must  read : 

But  beggary  and  poor /uc/b.  ,  j       u 

This  sets  the  matter  right,  and  makes  Belarius  speak  sense  and  to  the 
pufpose.  For  there  was  the  extraordinary  thing;  ne  promised  nothing 
but  poo^luckf  and  yet  performed  all  these  wonders.    W a  rb. 

To  promise  no^toig  but  poor  look$f  may  be,  to  give  no  promise  of  coura- 
geous behaviour.    JOHN^ 

*  I  never  saw 

Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing,'  &c. 
Warburton's  objectbn  is  sufficiently  reasonable ;  but  bis  '  poor  lucr 
must  not  be  admitted.  The  expression  is  vulgar,  while  it  derogates 
from  the  merits  of  a  commander.  If  victory  is  to  be  held  as  nothing 
morelhan  good^ariune,  wherefore  our  praise  of  the  man  who  has 
gained  such  victory  ;  and  why  is  he  loaded  with  honors  and  rewards? 
That  the  batik  is  not  always  to  the  strong,  we  vefy  well  know:  we 
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also  know  that  the  arm  of  ^  the  Atimghty  is  ever  raised  in  a  Tirtnoui 
cause.    Shall  success  in  combat,  then,  be  distiuguished  in  no  other 
way  than  by  the  heathenish  term  of  gopd^bick;  in  no  other  way  the- 
▼ator  of  the  soldier  considered,  and  while  heaven  is  assisting  in  th* 
fight? 

With  respect  to  the  passage  in  question,  little  more  is  requbiia 
to  the  understanding  of  it  than  transpcaition^  The  second  '  poor/ 
however,  should,  1  thiok>  be  '  boor ;'  *  boor  looks*'  i.  e.  booriahi 
rustic  lodks.  Sbakspeaic  frequently  employs  a  sabslaative  adjee« 
tively.    I  read  the  whole  f»  follows : 

*  I  Aeversaw 

Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing ; 

Such  precious  deeds  in  b^ggatly,  boor  iooks^ . 

And  one  who  promised,  nought,*    B*  . 


lack.  For  feature,  laming 

The  ^hrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight  Minerva, 
Postures  beyond  brief  nature ; 

■  ■■/■  for  feature,  lamijie]    Feature  for  proportion  of  parts,  which 
Mr.'Tbeobald  not  understanding,  wouid^lter  to  sfa^ure. 

—for  feature,  lauii  n  s 


The  sbrine  of  Venus,  or  straightrpight  Minerva, 

Postures  beyond  brief  nature ; 

i.  e.  The.  ancient  statues  of  Venus  and  Minerva,  which  exceeded,  ia 
beauty  of  exact  proportion  any  living  bodies  the  work  of  hri^natmre:  L«. 
of  hasty,  unelaborate  nature.  He  gives  the  same  character  of  the  beau^ 
of  the  antique  in  Antony  nnd  Cleopatra: 
"  '       *    "  O'er  picturing  that  Venus  where  we  see 

Tkejan^y  oui'-work  natureP 
It  appears,  Irom  a  number  of  such  passages  as  thesci  that  our  author 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  fine  arts. '  Wakb. 


for  feature  laming.* 


If  the  women  of  Italy  '  lamed'  or  outvied  the  statues  of  Venus  a^d 
Minerva,  which  statues  ^' exceeded  in  beauty  of  exact  proportion 
any  living  bodies*'-r-we  must  suppose  that  the  poet  describ^  those 
Sraiales  as  wrpa$dng  the  object  which  toe»^  beyond  patatn,  whicli 
is  extravagant,  and  even  nonsensical.  '  *  Lfuning  a  ahrinc'  too,  is 
not  very  easily  understood.  To  explain  the  shrine  of  Vepua  or  Mi- 
nerva, by  the  statues  of  those  deities,  is  allowing  too  great,  a  latitude 
to  tlie  expression.   I  read  and  interpret  the  passage  very  differently ; 

*  -for  feature  claiming 

The  shrine  of  Venus  and  straight  dight  Minerva, 

Posters  beyond  brief  nature.* 
|t  is  the  niisprint  *  fosiurat  which  has  led  the  editors  to  talk  i^fst^, 
ines, — *  feature'  is  beauty, — *  claiming  the  shrine,'  for  daimikg  the 
tacrificei  due  at  the  skrine.    *  Posters  beyond  brief  nature/  i.  e. 
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<«  T%ij  j^fiie  goddesses)  who  trrat  before,  orweresnperior  to,  the  or* 
der-of  beittfi  Imown  ancog  «  by  the  name  of  woneii.'' 

Tbe  meaotnii  of  die  ^hole  ia  tbis — Siicb  is  the  lowliness,  the 
bewstj  of  om  hsliNn  dames,  that  th^  may  lay  claim  to  the  sacii- 
fioas  or  bioenso  which  »  offered  at  the  slirioes  of  Veotts  and  Miner* 
V9^  Jn  short,  and  as  tlia  nodkni  fiae  geotieineo  woM  say,  tkeyan 


Cym.    TThatof  him?  befis 

A  banish'd  traitor. 

Bel.  He  it  is,  that  hath 

Assuni'd  this  age ;  indeed,  a  banish  d  man : 

I  know  not  how,  a  traitor. 

Assumed  this  age:^    I  believe  is  the  same  as  reached,  or  atttdiCd  thu 
'  ege.    Steev. 

f  Assum'd  this  age/ 
^ge*  (contracted  of  ageyne)  is  the  old  word  for  again.    See  Chau- 
cer.   The  old  roan^says  to  Cynibeline,  *  you  had  a  sub||ect  named 
Belarius^  which  subject  hath  assumed  this  [name]  age','  i.  e.  agaitL 
■  He  has  taken  it  on  himself  once  more.'    B. 

This  play  has  many  just  sentiments,  some  natural  dialogues,  and  soma 
pleasing  scenes,  but  they  are.obtained  at  the  ej pence  of  much  incongni* 
ity.  To  remarkthe  folly  of  the  fiction,  the  absurdity  of  the  conduct,  the 
confusion  of  the  names,  and  manners  of  different  times,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  events  in  any  system  of  life,  were  to  waste  criticism  upon 
miresisting  imbecDity,  upon  faults  too  evident  for  detection,  and  too  gross 
for  aggravation.    Johk. 

The  general  observations  of  Johnson  on  the  plays  of  Shak^>eare» 
I  have  before  had  occasion  to  condemn.  In  the  present  instance 
they  are  at  once  indecent  and  unjust,  and  by  what  kind  of  logic  he 
is  to  prove  that  the  faults  which  are  manifest  will  remain  undiscovered, 
may  not  be  easy  to  tell. 

But.  the  language  of  this  critic  is  often  too  much  involved  for  me ; 
tl|e  sense,  indeed,  is  sometimes  lost  in  his  far-fetched  and  elaborate 
expression.  Yet  this  is  the  roan  who  has  termed  the  diction  of 
Milton  *  a  Babylonish  dialect.'  What  an  insult !  and  where  sub- 
Umity  is  so  particularly  found.  An  insult]  it  is  a  crttfie,  and  such 
as  the  lover  of  heayen-bom  poesy  ought  never  to  forget  or  forgive. 

SamueUohpson  was  the  hero  of  a  cabal ;  and,  as  a  writer,  that 
b  in  point  of  elegance,  he  has  been  *  commended  much  beyond  his 
deserts.  I  have  said,  however,  and  repeat  it,  that  in  moral  and  re- 
ligions sentiment  he  is  excellent,  so  very  excellent,  that  words  are 
VJanting  to  speak  his  praise.  With  respect  to  his  criticisms,  they 
are  frequently  erroneous.    He  was  clearly  deficient  in  the  quality 
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ottade:  a^quality  absolutely  essential  to  criticism;  and,  indeed, 
to  every  other,  tbe  roo^t  inferior  of  the  artft.  This  I  will  maintain 
of  biih,  and  boldlv :  for  would  true  tmie,  at  any  time»  speak  hanUy, 
and  diftrespectfulfy,  of  a  Sbakspeare»  a  Milton,  or  a  Gray?  Certainly 
not:  nor  would ^lnie'<M#e  l^ave  exhibited  the  tumour  and  pofly 
grandeiM'  so  generally  prevalent  in  his  works.  This  ''  literaiy  gmnt," 
as  the  feeble  have  been  taught  to  consider  him»  thus  vulgarly  pro- 
nounces of  .Gray :  '  He  has  a  kind  of  strutting  dignity,  and  b  tall 
by  walking  on  tiptoe/ 

Such  expressions  criticism  refuses  to  acknowledge;  »nd»  if  appli* 
cable  to  their  author,  disdains  to  employ  them  against  him.    B* 


•  I 


f 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  II. 

• 

Pro.  That  there  is  no  soul — 

No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair^ 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel. 

That  there  it  no  touL]  Thus  the  old  editions  read:  but  this  is  appa* 
rently  defecdve.  Mr.  Rowe,  and  after  him  Dr.  Warburton,  read  that  there 
•I  no  uml  lott,  without  any  notice  of  the  variation.  Mr.  Theobald  substi* 
tutes  no  foil,  and  Mr.  Pope  follows  him.  To  come  so  near  the  right,  and 
yet  to  miss  it,  is  unlucky:  the  author  probably  wrote  noeeil,  no  stain,  no 
spot :  for  so  Ariel  tells. 

Not  a  hair  perteifd ; 

On  their  ttutaining  earmentt  not  a  blemi$hf 

Butfrether  than  btfore. 
And  Oonzalo,  The  rarity  r/*  t^  it,  th<^  our  garments  being  drenched  in  the 
teOf  keep  notwithttanding  their  freehneu  andgiouet.    Of  this  emendation  I 
find  the  author  of  notes  on  ne  Tempest  had  a  glimpse,  but  could  not 
keep  it.    John. 

*  — ^That  there  is  no  soul.' 
I  have  DO  doubt  but  that  the  poet  wrote  eauUc,  the  old  word  for 
ilL    This  agrees  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  speech.    B. 
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Pro.  '  Like  one,  . 

Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 
To  credit  his  own  lie, — 

m    .    Like  onCf 
Who  hating^  into  truihj  by  telling  cf  iif 
Made  suck  a  sinner  of  his  memory ^ 
To  credit  hit  own  lie^ — ] 
The  corrupted  readine  of  .the  second  line  has  rendered  this  beaatifiit  sh> 
miiitude  quit^  nninteliigible.    For  what  i%  [having  into  trtUh  f]  or  what 
doth  [t^]  refer  to?  not  to  [truth,]  because  it  he  tM  truth  he  could  nerer 
credit  a  lie,  Andyet  there  is  no  other  correlative  to  which  [it]  cau  belong. 
I  read  and  point  it  thus : 

Like  one 

Who  ifiving,  UNTO  tmth,  by  teUiaig  OFT, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  inmoryy 
To  credit  his  own  tk, — 
fl.  e.  by  often  repeating  the  same  stoiy^niade  his  memory  such  ajuDner 
un/o  truth,  as  to  eive  credit  to  his  own  Ue;  a  miserable  delusion,  to  which 
,  story-tellers  are  fiequently  subject    Ther  Oxford  Editor  having,  by  thb 
'  correction,  been  let  into  the  ^seme  «f^  tlie  passage,  gives  i|S  this  sense  in 
hisown^ords; 

Who  laoing  an  untruth,  and  telUn^t  oft. 


>Like  one,'  &c. 


*  Having/  I  change  to  hark'ning,  and  read  the  passage  as  follows: 

*  Like  one. 

Who  hark'ning  unto  troth,  by  telliug  of  it. 

Made  such  a  sinqer  of  his  ^lemory, 

To  credit  his  own  lies.* 
t*  e.  Like  ujilp  the  liar,  \vbo  accidentally  bearing  a  truth,  r^wats  it, 
and  who  from  frequently  repeating  it,  at  leogtl^  begins  to  imagine 
that «//  wlucli  he  lias  spoken  b  true,    B, 


Pro.  Of  temporal  royalties 

He  thinks  me  nov  incapable :  confederates, 
§o  dry  be  was  for  sway,  with  the  king  of  Naples 
To  give  him  annual  tribute^  do  him  homage ; 

So  dry  he  wasjbr  sway,]  i.  e.  So  thirity.  The  expressioDj,  I  am  told,  i$ 
not  uncommon  in  the  midlatnd. counties.  Thus  ip  Leitestef^s  Common- 
w^hf  *'  ag^instthe  designments  of  the  hasty  Erie  who  thirst^h  a  kmg^ 
dome  with  great  intemperance.''    Steev. 

■  ■ 

'  Dry'  is  very  inelegant.    I  sqjp^pose  we  should  read'  drecr  L  e.  sor- 


•     \ 
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rowing.    He  sorrowed,  be  grieved,  that  he  had  not  been  aUe  to  al* 
tain  to  powtf,    B.  « 


Pro.  Thou  didst  smile, 

Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaved, 

When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drop9  full  salt ; 

DecJ^d  the  tea.!    To  deck  the  tea,  if  explaiaed  to  honor,  adorn,  or  d^ 
aify,  is  indeed  ridicttlous,  but  the  original  import  of  the  verb  deck  is  to 
tover;  "so  in  some  parts  they  yet  say  deck  the  tahle^    Thia  sense  nw^  Lc^ 
borne,  but  perhaps  the  poet  yrxoteJUcVd^  which  I  think  is  still  used  in* 
>U5ticlangaage  or  drops  falling  upon  water.  Dr.  WarburtonreadsmocM;    * 
the  Oxford  edition  ifrack*d.    John. 

Whether  ^e  explain  decked  in  the  sense  of  adorning,  which  seem)  to 
"be  its  meaning  in  the  passage  produced  by  Mr.  Steevens,  from  Antony 
and  Cleopatra;  or  whethcrin  the  sense  of  covering,,  the  phrase  wili  be 
but  bald  J  this  however  is  no  argument  that  ShaJispeare  did  not  wiite  it. 
I  am  nevertheless  strongly  inclined  to  conjecture  that  the  right  reading  is 
**  dewed  the  sea  with  tears."    As  in  Spenser,  Fairy  Queen,  b.  If*  c.  & 

**  Dew'd  with  her  drops  of  bounty  sovereiae." 
And  in  our  Author,  Macbeth,  \ .  5.  Sc.  a. 

To  dew  the  sovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds.''    S.  W. 


it 


I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  poet  wrote  '*  beck'd  the  sea,'' 
added  rivers  to  the  sea.  Beck  in  eaarly.  writers,  is  a  nrtt.  ''  I  liare 
beck'd  the  sea,"  for,  I  have  added  rivers  to  the  sea^  is  not,  indeed,  a 
very  easy  language,  but  it  b  certainly  the  language  of  Shakspeare. 


Pro.  Now,  I  arise  : 

Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow* 

Nam  I  arise.']    Why  does  Prospero  hrite,?  Or,  .if  he  does  it  to 
himself  by  change  of  posture,  why  need  he  interrupt  biS  na|Tative  to 
tell  his  daughter  of  itr    Black.     ,     . 

•  Now  I  arise,' &c. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  conjecture  here,  I  VrauM  rea4,— ^ 
•  Now  I  rise/  i.  e.  AW  1  rise  in  my  story.  Now  my  story  rises,  or 
becomes  more  interesting ;  therefore,  continues  he,  sit  itilL  Such 
an  ellipsis  is  not  unfrequent  with  Shakspeare.  And  when  we  consi- 
der the  immediately  succeeding  speech  of  Prospero,  in  which  he  inr 
^inuates  diat  his  enemies  are  then  in  his  power,  the  reading  I  * 
proposed- may  perhaps  be  thought  right.    B, 


&86  THE   T£MP£8T.  ACT  I. 

Fro.  Urchins 

Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work. 

All  exercise  on  thee  : 

For  that  vast  of  nigkt  that  they  may  work.]  The  vast  of  nigki  meftni 
the  night  which  is  naturally  empty  and  deserted,  without  jkIiod  ;  or 
when  all  things  Iving  in  sleep  ana  silence,  makes  tti6  world  appear  one 
great  uninhabited  waste.    So  in  Hamlet  i 

*  In  th^  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night/  Stebv. 

^I  understand  vast,  in  this  place,  to  mean  length  rf  time^-/&r^  u 
during.  *  Fairies/  (says  he) '  shall,  during  the  whole  extent,  or 
space  of  night,  and  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  work,  all  exercise 
on  thee/  Our  author,  it  may  be  remembered,  uses  «a<fy»  forext«:ttt 
of  place.    B.  '  ' 


CaL  You  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on*t 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse :  The  red  plague  rid  you, 
For  learning  me  your  language ! 

« 

The  redptagtu,"]  I  suppose  from  the  redness  of  the  body,  universally 
in0amed.    John. 

The  erysijaias  was  ancientlyxalled  the  red  plague,    St£bv« 

By  red  plague,  I  understand  Ugktning.  The  *  red  plagioe  rid 
vou,'  is  as  though  he*  should  say,  ligkining  bU$i  you.  Lightning 
It  called  by  the  poets  the  red-wmgea  messenger  of  Jove.  Ossian, 
likewise,  in  describing  its  effects,  says,  The  red  rum,  Ac.  Caliban 
may  be  supposed  to  have  observed  the  dreadful  effects  of  Ughtniug, 
but  how  should  he  know  any  thing  about  the  erysipelas  1  B. 


Pro:  What,  I  say, 
My  foot  my  tutor  ? 

My/oot  my  tutor.]    So  in  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates, 
What  honest  heart  would  not  conceive  disdayne. 
To  see  thefoot^  surmount  above  the  head.    Hair. 

*  My  foot  my  tutor?' 
This  expression  I  do  not  understand.    It  shonld.certainly  be, — *  My 
soot  my  tutor  Y    Soot,  in  old  language,  is  eweet,  and  may  here  be 
used  as  a  word  of  endearment. 

'  What!  my  sweeting  become  my  tutor T', 
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He  shortly  after  calk  her  tUnrUmg.    The  IvM  from  the  Mirror  fifr 
M€gkina0$,  are-BotbiDg  to  the  purpose.    B. 


Gon.  Our  escape 

Is  much  beyond  our  loss :  Our  hiat  of  woe 

Is  common; 

Our  hint  of  woe ;]  Hint  is  that  wbich  recals  to  the  memory.  The 
cause  that  fills  our  minds  with-  grief  is  common.  Dr.  Warburton  reads 
ttini  of  woe.    Johh. 

I  would  read,  *  Our  heat  of  woe/  Hent^  in  Chaucer  and  Spen- 
ser, is  got,  Cttug^,  laid  hold  of.  *  Our  bent  of  woe'  may  there- 
fore mean,  the  woe  that  seixeo  or  fret^  on  im.    B. 


Gon;  Contract)  succession. 

Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none 
No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil : 
No  occupation ; 

Bourn,  bound  of  land,  6cc.  A  bournf  in  this  place,  signifies  a  limU,  a  meer^ . 
a  iand-mork.    Stsev. 

'  Bourn'  is.  properly  a  tittU  river,*  though  sometimes  used  for  a 
boundary,  it  must  have  its  original  lueaniog  here,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  '*  bound  oC  land"  immediately  follows  it.  ■    ^ 

Borne  is  a  lunit,  a  homularg.  See  note  on  King  Lear,  act  4, 
soene  6.     B. 


Ant.  Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this 

(Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory, 

When  he  is  earth'd)  hath  here  almost  persuaded, 

(For  he's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 

Professes  to  persuade)  the  king,  his  son's  alive ; 

Tis  as  impossible  that  he's  undrown'd, 

As  he,  that  sleeps  here,  swims. 

For  keU  a  tpiril  of  pertuation,]  Of  this  entangled  sentence  I  can  draw 
no  sense  from  the  present  reading,  and  therefore  imagine  that  the  author 
gaTcitthus:  ^ 

For  he,  a  spirit  qfpernuuUmf  only 

Frcfefse$  topertuade, 
0/ which  the  meaning  may  be  either,  that  he  alone,  vho  is  a  ipirU  of  per* 
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mawm,  pnfesm  toperm^de  the  kiug ;  or  tliat,  he  oafy  prnfema  to  penaadti 
that  is,  without  being  sopcttutykd  kimeejff  he  mekci  uehom  ^pnm0ng  tke 
king,    John. 

'  (For  he's  a  spirit,  of  jiersaasioD,  only 

Professes  to  persuade.^ 
The  meaning  is,/  that  in  cases  like  to  that  of  which  they  are  apeik- 
ing,  he  is  generally  admitted,  or  considered;  as  a  spirit  of  penttasion, 
who  endeavours  to  persiiade  of  the  troth  of  the  news  he  brings^ 
That  such  agreeable  report^  afre  readily  listened  to.'  The  want  of 
the  pronoun  wko^  occasions  much  of  the  difficulty.    Rcad^ 

*  Who  only  professes  to  persuade.'  B. 


Ant.  Ambition  canoot  pierce  a  Wiok  beyood^    . . 
But  doubts  dbcovery  there, 

A  wink  bryond.]  That  this  is  the  utmost  extcnt'of  the  prospect  of  am- 
bition,  the  point  where  the  eye  can  pa»s  no  farther^  but  where  clijects 
lose  their  distinctness,  so  that  what  is  tliere  disooveied,  is  faint,  ohscurt/ 
and  doubtful.    John. 

*  a  wuik  beyond.* 

*  Pierce  a  wink  beyond'  is  extremely  harsh.    I  therefore  read. 

*  Pierce  a  went  beyond.', 

Went  is  thought,  design.   See  Chaucer.     '  Ambition  cannot  even  in 
thought  go  beyond  it.'     B. 


Col. .  sometimes  TU  ^et  thee 

Young  scamels  from  tlie  rock : 

Scameh.]  This  word  has  puzzled  the  commentators ;  Dr.  Warburton 
reads  shamdh;  Mr.  Theobald  would  read  any  thing  rather  than  tcameb, 
Mr.  Uolty  who  wrote  notes  upon  this  play,  observes,  that  limpets  are  in 
some  places  called  scams,  therefore  I  have  suffered  scamels  to  stand. 
John. 

Theobald  had  very  reasonably  proposed  to  read  sea-^mtllsy  or  apanaeiZs. 
An  e,  by  these  careless  phnters,  was  easily  chaoRed  into  a  €,  and  iraia 
this  accident,  I  believe,  all  the  difficulty  arises,  the  word  having  been 
spelt  by  the  transcriber  seamels.  Willoushbi/\mentions  the  bird  as  7%«^ 
bald  has  informed  us.  Had  Mr.  Ho)t  told  us  ta  what  pakt  df  En^^laad 
limpets  are  called  scams,  more  attention  would  have  been  paid  to  bis  as- 
sertion. .        '  '  ^ 

I  should  snppose,  at  all  events,  a  bird  to  have  been  designed^as  jfiirag. 
and  old  fish  are  taken  with  equal  facility ;  but  yokne  birds  are  nose  easi^ 
surprised  than  old  ones.  Besides,  Caliban  bad  already  proffsred  t»fiSk 
for  Trinculo.  In  Cavendishes  second  voyage*  the  sailoaeatj^ov^g  gtdU 
at  the  isle  of  Penguins.    Stajev: 

*  Scamels. V-Theobald's  readmg  may  be  admitted.    I  most  ob- 
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serve,  however,  that  Mr.  Holt  is  nearly  correct  in  what  he  asserts. 
But  the  proper  word>  as  used  in  some  parts  of  England  for  the  lim- 
pet, is  cham,  arid  not  scam.  Chanie  (limpet)  Cfaamh^ud  Die.  fr.  It 
should  at  the  same  time  be  oensidered  that  Caliban  in  his  savagi 
state,  would  be  much  more  likely  to  think  of  procuring  shett^h 
for  food,  particularly  such  as  required  no  preparation  whatever,  than 
lie  would  birds.  We  are  told  b}*  Ainsworth  that  the  Latin,  or  nether 
Greek  nam6  for  tjbe  limpet  is  kpas,  and  which  he  thus,  describes : 
'  a  kind  of  shell- fish,  less  than  an  oyster,  sticking  close  to  the  rooks/ 
I'be  original  (Ahrat)  h  explained  by  Schrevelius  as  follows ; — don- 
cha  petrse  adfasgrens.  If  then  my  opinion  respectuig  chams,  cha- 
inels,  or  ratlier  chaniets,  be  thought  reasonable,  cbmg  must  ba 
substituted  for  '  young,'  or,  as  it  was  ancif fitly  wfitten,  yunjgk 

*  "'     '         Sometimes  I'll  get  thee 

Clung  chamets  from  the  rocks.' 
1.  e.  /  Limpets  are  found  sticking  to  the  rocks  :  and  these  I  will  get 
for  you.'  'thitadfugrths^  and  the  sticking  close  of  the  lexicographers, 
will  perhaps  warrant  this  change.  It  may.be  further  noted;  that  this 
fish,  by  reasop  of  its  adhesive ,  quality,  is  sometimes  known  by  the 
name  of  clam.  The  following  passage  is  from  Cook's  remarks  on 
New  Zealand :  '  We>  had  shell -fish  in  great  variety,  particularly 
.i^iooM,  cockles,  and  oysters.'  The  cham,  or  clani>  has  by  naturalists 
been  mistakenly  placed  in  the  order  of  pholades.  But  the  pholaSf  as 
the  word  implies,  is  Atififen,  or  buried  in  stone :  not  merely  clinging 
to  it,  as  is  the  case  with  tiie  first.    B. 


Ste.  He  that  dies^  pa^  all  debts :  I  defy  thee  :-^Mercy 

upon  us. 

CaL  Art  thou  affeard  ? 

Affeard.]    Thus  the  old  copy.    To  affpar  is  an  obsolete  verb,  with  the 
same  meaiiins  as  to  affray. 

So  in  the  siipmaime$  Tale  of  Chaucer,  v.  .13330 : 
' This  wif  was  not tferde  ne  affraide* 

Between  aferde  and  uffraide,  in  tlie  time  of  Chaucer,  there  might  faava 
been  some  nice  distinction  which  is  at  present  lost.    Steev. 

*  Afieard/  A  play  on  the  words  affeared  {frightened)  and  a/'* 
/efT^it— (law  terms).  To  affeere  an  account  in  the  Exchequer  is  t^ 
pass  an  account  n&  hein^  good,  irue.  Stephano  says--' He  that 
dies  pays  all  debts!'  On  this  Caliban  asks, 'is  your  account  passed  f 
meaning,  will  you  be  received  in  Heaven  as  gpod,  and  true  1  We 
must  not  be  told  that  this  is  not  a  language  for  Caliban.  Shakspeare 
li€que,ntly  speaks  instead  of  bis  ckeraders.  Mr.  S«  has  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  the  line  in  Chaucer.    The  sense  is — 

*  None  feared  him,  neither  had  he  any  fear.'    B* 

Shak.  1L 


figO  THE  TKlfP£ST.  ACT  IV. 

J  Ion.  I  cannot  too  much  muse, 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture;  and  such  sound,  expressing 

(Although  they  want  ttie  use.  of  tongue)  a  kind 

Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Too  much  muse.]  To  mme,  'm  anci«nt  language^  i^  to  adniire.  So  vk 
Macbeth : 

"  Do  not  mutest  me,  my  mbst  worthy  friends/'    SrEEr. 

*  Too  mnch  muse.'  *  To  muse'  is  to  ponder,  to.  weigh  in  the  miiid^ 
to  consider.  -Was  Mr;  S.  to  be  told  tmit  *  fools  admire,  but  men  of 
t^nse '  consider,  or  weigh  thines  well  1  *  Do  not  muse  at  roe/  in  M0^ 
beih  is,  do  not  mind  me,  do  not  cegard  me^  do  not  think  on  naff 
imperfection :  and  not  as  Mr.  Steevena  suj^ses,  do  not  adt^grc 
me.     B. 


Pro.  With  good  life, 

And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 

Their  several  ||Linds  have  done. 

WUh  good  lifi.]  This  seems  a  corruption.  I  know  not  in  what ! 
£/t  can  here  be  used,  unless  for  alacrity,  liTeliness,  vigor ;  and  in  thia 
aense  the  expression  is  harsh.  Perhaps  we  mav  read>  wUn  good  list*  widi 
good  wilf,  with  sincere  zeal  fbr  my  service.  I  should  have  proposed,  with 
good  lief,  in  the  same  sense,  but  that  I  cannot  find  Uef  to  be  a  substan* 
tive.  "  fFith  good  life  may  howqvar  mean,  with  exact  presentation  oftkor 
several  characters^  with  obieroation  ttrange  of  their  particular  and  distinct 
Jiarts.    So  we  say,  he  acted  to  the'  l^e.    John. 

' With  |ood  life/  'Life'  shonld  assuredly  he  *ie/e/  L^  m 
Chaucef;  is  love^  affection.  *  Good  lefi^  will  therefore  mean  wifh 
earnestness ;  with  true  love:  and  that  is  the  sense  required  here.  B* 


Pro.  Then,  as  my  ^ft,  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchas  d,  take  my  daughter. 

^y  g^ft']    My  gaest^  first  folio.    Rowe  first  read  gift.    JoHir. 

*my  gift.'  The  first  folio  is  right.  '  Ouesf  should,  however, 
be  written  geit  (gestum,  Lat.)  act.    '  Then  as  my  act^'  &c.    B. 

Jris.  Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbHng  sheep. 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover^  them  to  keep^ 

T%atch*d  mth  itover.l  Stover  fh)m  Eitovert,  a  law  word,  signifies  ak 
allowance  in  food  or  other  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  here  usra  for  pnm- 
sion  in  general  for  anunals. 


«• 
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ftom  the  f#l]owiog  instoacc^  «iw«r  should  nwu  tte  firfatod  bMta  If 
gnsior  com:  ^       * 

'*  BeiJdy  be  amfin'd  to  OMtneati  that  aa  hfk 
.  ^  Maj  Unraer  up  to  prick  my  mistress'  iip 
^  More  rude  than  bridles  of  a  porcupine.' 

XowV  9&»jfktf  1033. 
And.  in  .the  Jftuet  E/ysiMMi ; 

'*  Tfkeir  brows  and  anfter  waxing  thin  and  acanf 

Stbcv. 

Eatoirers  or  stoFers  (in  law)  are  allowanoes  i>f  wood  to  tenaots^  ^ 
hoifse-bote,  hedge^bote,  plough  bote.  Stavar  coBseqneatly  is  not 
the  word  required  here,  but  j^ove/i  which  ^ffkiAes/odder  far  eattk. 
Soever,  in  Lovers  Sacrijtce,  is  used  in  allusion  to  the  thonia.of  liedgei^ 
and  in  the  Muie's  Eiy^wMf  it  b  meant  to  lyenk  of  the  pricklei  of 
Ihft  besM  ia  refemee  to  the  same.    B. 


Iris.  And  tliy  broom  groves^ 

Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bajtchelor  loves. 

And  tfy  broom  gwoet .]    A  grov^  of  broom,  I  beliere,  was  never  heard 
of,  as  it  i& alow  snrub  and  not  a  tree*    Uanmer  reads  broom  gipves. 

'  Bromn  b  here  used  adljeetiTely*  for  ikick,  dMe..  Th^  broott 
^rub  b  remarkably  close  knit,  and  almost  impenriousr  Such  shade 
tlwuld  naturally  suit  with  the  supposed  melancholy  of  a  r^ected 
lover.    B. 


Cer.  My  bosky  pjcres^  and  my  .uDshrubbM.4owii| 
Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  ^urth. 

Jfy  fosAy  ocrcfi  &C.1    B01I9  b  woo^y*.  Aojmip  9t.    Smbv.    . 

« Bosky  acres/  must  mean/ki^fitttb,  acves.   So$ly  h  bttpntattf 
used  in  tnat  sense.    B.  - 


Cer.  Foison  plenty. 

Barns,  and  ffeumers,.  never  empty ; 

Foifoifi  plenty^  Le.  plenty  to  the  utmost  iibuodanoe]  /mmii  slgui^riaf 
'plenty.    Stmv. 

*  Foison*  is  necessarks^  food.    '  Fobon  plen^/  plenty  of  neoes^ 
/Huriesy  and  not  pkniiJUpieKift  ft  Mr.  S.  is  incluied  to  think.  B* 


is.   Yqu  nymi^^  callVl  NakdSy  of  ^  tvandnn|^ 
brookS; 


* 


392  rat  T£U]»£ftt;  •  Act  ir« 

With  your  sedg^d  crowns,  and  ever  hairmless  looks, 
Leave  your  crisp  cbaanejis^  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons. 

Wimdring  Ifrooks,]  The  modern  editors  read  winding  brooks.  The  old 
copy,  tnndring.  I  suppose  wq  should  read  woninngf  as  it  is  here  jprint- 
«d.    Steev. 

'  Wandring  brooks.'  The  right  leadiog  is  wini'red.  Winder,  in 
Ghaucer,  is  gay,  trim.  *  Wiadred  broolcs/  i.  e.  omamented  brooks : 
brooks  whose  banks  are  decorated  with  flowers.    B. 


Lettoeyour  crisp,  channelsJJ^    Crint,  i.  e.  curling,  winding. 
So  Hen,  IV.  part  i.act  1.  sc.  iv.    Hotspur  speaking  of  the  rh 

M   Anil    UkA  Ula   ,,„i^mA  \^^A   ir.    *l^a-l%<«11rtuF  Konir  '» 


Lat^  crispiif . 
river  Severn : . 
And  hid  his  crisped  head  in  tKe' hollow  bank/' 
Crisp,  however,  may  allude  to  the  little  wave  or  eurl  (as  it  is  comntoa- 
\y  called)  that  the  gentlest  wind  occasions  on  the  surface  of  vraters. 

Steev. 

.'Leave  your  crisp  channels/    'Ciisp'  taiMinig;  giUtermgi^. 
Latin  tense.    B« 


Pro.  And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not.a  rack  behind. 

Leave  net  a  rack  behind,"]  ^'The  winds''  (says  lord  Bacon)  ''which 
move  the  clouds  above,  \vnlch  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  not  perceived 
below^ass  without  noise.'' 

Sir  T.  H.  instead  of  rac^,  reads  track,  which  may  be  supported  by  the 
following  passage  in  the  first  scene  of  Timon  <f  Athens : 

"  But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on,     . 
'     **  LeMng  no  tract  behind/'    Steev. 

'  Leave  not  arrack  behind.'  Track  must  be  right.  Drack,  as  we 
now' say,  Irtfor.  'Leave  not  a  track  beBind/  not  the  smallest  ap- 
^pearance  of  its  having  ever  been.    B: 


Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird : 
Thy  sliape  invisible  retain  thou  still: 

/JThy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still.'  '  Shape  invisible'  mnst 
>Vie  wrongy'^as  ihere  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  We  must  read  «^« 
i.  e.  CMufiftofi,  state  of  being  invisil^le.    B. 


Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head : 
IVI  J  charms  crack  not ;  my  spirits  obey :  and  thne 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage. 
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And  time  .  ^ 

Goa  upright  with  hit  carriofe.']  Alluding  to  one  carryinsa  burthen. 
This  critical  period  of  my  life  proceeds  as  I  could  wish.  Time  brings 
forward  all  the  eipected  eTcnts,  without  faultering  under  his  burthen. 

Steev. 

•And  Time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage/' 
No  such  matter,    Mr.  S.   '  Time  iiprigbt  with  his  carriage/  means 
not.  Time  carrying  a  hurthen,  but  Time  carrying:  himself  well.   The 
literal  meaning  k,  the  hour  is  every  way  favourable  to  me;    B. 


Pro.  4nd  shall  hot  myself, 

Oue  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  dharply, 

Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art  ? 

That  reiith  all  at  tharpfy, 
Famtm  om  they,'\    Passion  is  a  verb  in  Shakspeare.    Steev.  « 

'  That  relish  all  as  sharply. 
Passion  as  they'—* 
*  Passion'  is  not,  in  this  place^  a  verb,  but  a  substantive.    '  Relish  . 
all  as  sharply/  is,-  '  have  the  saihe  fine  or  exquisite  sense  of '*-the 
comma  at '  sharply'  must  be  struck  out    B»  . 


Ctoo  fftntltmtn 


6* 


Herona 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 


Spe^  Ay,  Sir :  I,  a  lost  mOtton,  gave  your  letter  ta 
her,  a  lac'd  mutton ;  and  she,  a  lac'd  mutto&i  gave  me^ 
a  lost  mutton,  ^  nothing  for  my  labor. 

If  a  /ott  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to  ket,  a  lot^d  flMtf/on/-*— 1  Speed 
cells  himself  a  lott  muttony  because  be  bad  lost  his  master,  and  beouiae 
Proiheus  had  been  proving  bim  a  »keep.  But  why  does  be  call  the' lady 
^  iat^d  mutton  f  Wencbers  are  to.  this  day  called  muitot^-mongert ;  and 
consequently  the  ol^ect  of  their  passion  must,  by  the  metaphor,  be  the 
mutton.  And  Cotgrave,  in  his  Engllsb^French  Dictionary,  expbins 
he'd  miUtony  Une  gane,  ptUttkny  fiUc  de  jq^  And  Mr.  Motteux  hat 
rendered  this  passage  of  Rabelais,  in  the  prologue  of  bis  fourth  bool^ 
CdUiet  coiphees  mignonnement  ckantonty  in  tliis  manner ;  Coated  quaili  mmi 
Iac*d  muttoe  tMtgjfishly  inging,  'So  that  lac'd  muUan  has  been  a  sort  o# 
standard  phrase  tor  g&l»  <^  pUuture,    Theob.  > 

Nash,  in  his  Hate  trithyou  to  Saffron  Walden^  1505,  speaking  of  Gei- 
briel  Harvey's  incontinence,  says :  he  would  not  ttick  to  estoU  rotten  lac*d 
mutton.  So  in  the  comedy  ii-The  Skoemaker*i  HoUday,  or  Me  Geaik 
Crqft,  X610 : 

f  Why  here's  good  lat^d  nmtUm,  as  I  proaus'Jjott." 


r 
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Agitin,  in  WheUtone*s  Promoi  and  Casiandra,  1578: 

*«  And  I  smelt  he  lov'd  lac*d  mutton  .well.** 
Again,  Heywood^  in  his  Loo^t  MiMtren^  1036,  speaking  of  Cupid,  says, 
he  is  the  *'  Hero  of  hie-hoes,  admiral  of  ay-me*d,  and  monster  oi  mutton 
lac*d,^    SrEEV. 

**\,9l  lost  mutfon,  gave  your  letter  to  her,  a  lac'd  muttoq.^ 
The  CommeDtators  are  right  in  their  explication  of  mMon,  but 
wholly  wrong  in  respect  to  laced,  *  Laced '  or  enlaced,  is,  cbn-^ 
Jtnedg  enan&red  (Enlajci,  fr.  entrapped.)  Laced  muti<m»  therefore^ 
means  a  sheep,  pent  up,  or^coufined :  and  is  here  used  in  allusion 
ta  the  public  stews :  to  which  places  many  women  were  -first 
enticed,  and  then  detained,  so  that  they  were  known  by  tfae  name 
of,  and  likened  to,  laced  or  pent  vp  sheep.    B. 


Jul.  The  mean  is  droWd  with  your  unruly  base. 
Luc,  Indeed.  J  bid  the  base  for  Protlieus. 

*  Indeed,  I  bid  the  base,  for  Protbeus.']  The  speaker  here  turns  the 
allusion  (which  her  mistress  employed)  firom  the  base  in  music  to  a  coim- 
tr^  exercise.  Bid  tks  base :  in  wnich  some  pursue,  and  others  are  miide 
prisoners.  So  that  lAKHta  would  intend,  by  this,  to  say,  Indeed  I  taka 
pains  to  make  you  a  captive  to  Prptbeus's  passion.— He  uses  the  same 
allusion  in  his  Venus  arid  Adonis  t 

'^  To  bid  th^  winds  a  base  he  now  prepares/'    Wabb. 

*  Indeed,  I  bid  the  base  for  Protbeus.' 
Warburton  is  right. m  saying,  that  the  speaker  here  turns  the  allii- 
aion  ffom  the  base  in  music  to  the  country  exercise,  hid  the  ban; 
but  he  is  wrong  in  thmking  that  the  Poet  uses  the.  same  allusion  in 
hia  Tenus  and  Adonis.  The  meaning  of  ''  to  bid  the  winds 
abase''  is  to  lower  the  winds,  to  abate  their  fury.  (Ahaieeer  fir.) 
B, 


Pan.  And  did  request  me,  to  importune  you, 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home,' 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age, 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth.     • 

great  impeachment  to  his  age,"]  Impeachment  is  hindrance*    So  in 

Eehry  V :  ^ 

^  _hut  could  be  gjad 
^  Without  impeachment  to  march  on  to  Calais.'*   "Steev. 

I  do  not  see  how  *  impeachment '  can,  in  this  place,  have  Iht 
sense  of  kindrance.  In  the  quotation  from  Henry  V.  it  certainlj 
has  that  meaning,  but  here,  I  think,  it^ignifies  diecredit,  dishonor. 
B. 
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Pro.  Oh,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away !  , 

Ok,  how  this  spring  of  hve  resembUthJ]    At  tbe  end  of  this  verse  there 
is  wanting  a  syllable,  for  the  speech  apparently  ends  in  a  qiiatraio, 
I  find  notning  that  vill  rhyme  to  >«n,  and  therefore  shall  leave  it  ta' 
some  happier  critic.    Bui  I  suspect  that  the  author  might  write  thus : 
O/*,  how  this  spring  of  Icme  resembleth  right,  >    > 

The  nnctf  tain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  glory  of' the  light, 
Andy  by  and  tfy,  a  ckfud  tahit  all  away,    Joai;. 

I  thiuk  we  may  read- 


'  Oh,  bow  love's  spring  resembleth  in  its  rufi« 

•  Tbe'uocertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
Which^now  shows  all  th«  beauty  of  the  sun, 
And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  aivayl"  .  B. 


Laum  I  aiu  tlie  dog: — no,  the  dog  is  himself,  and  I 
am  the  dog, — oh,  the  dog  is  me/  and  I  am  myself;  ay,* 
so,  so. 

-^ — ram  the  dog : — &c.]    A  similar  thought  occurs  in  a  play  printed 
earlier  than  the  present.    See  A  Christian  t^rn*d  Turk,  1612 : 

^*  — = — ^you  shall  stand  for  the  lady,  you  for  her  dog^  and  I  the 
page ;  you  and  the  dog  looking  one  upon  another :  the  page 
presents  himself."    Steev. 
: 1  am  the  dogx  &c.]    This  passage  is  much  confused,  and  of  con- 
fusion the  present  reading  makes  no  end.    Sir  T.  Ilanmer  reads.  Jam 
the  dogf  no,  the  do^,  himself  is  and  J  am  me,  the  dog  w  the  dog,  and  I  <na 
myidj.    This  certainly  is  more  reasonable,  but  I  know  hot  how  much 
reason  the  author  intended  to  besla«r  oo-Lauhce's  soliloquy.    Johv. 

'  I  am  the  do(;,'  &c/   This  apliloquy  appears  to  be  writteii  in 
imitation  of  that  of  Spsia,  in  the  Amphitruq  of  Plautus^    P* 


Thu.  And  how  quote  you  my  folly? 

-! how  quote  j^ou  my  folly  f]  Tq  quote  is  Xx^ohseroc    Stesv. 

^  QuQte/  This  word  occurs  tp  many  of  Shakspeare's  plays— It 
should  be  printed  cote,  a  French  word  signifying  mtarh.  VoU  is 
tbils  explaiiied  in  tbe  Dictionaries,  M»4ue  dmt  se  servewt  k$  gfUM 
4epraiiqut,    B, 

PfP.  O  sweet-suggesting  love,,  if  thou  hast  sinn  dj 
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Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it ! 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star, 
But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 

.  0  9weet'Suggestin0  kme, ]    To  suggest  is  to  tempt,  in  our  author*« 

language.    So  a^m : 

"  Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested/' 
The  sense  is,  O  tempting  love,  if  thou  hast  influenced  me  to  sin,  teach 
me  to  excuse  it.    Dr.  Warburton  reads,  if  I  have  sinn'd;  but,  I  think,  not 
only  without  necessity,  but  with  less  elegance.    John.  "* 

*  Sweet-suggestiog '  )ias  something  more, than  iemptingia  it.  ft 
means  insfiring,  or  scnlinspirinf^.  Beside,  tempted  occurs  in  the 
following  liae.     We  should  siurely  read — If  I  have  9mn*d*    B. 


Pro.  This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  cordedladder 
To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber  window ; 
Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitors  \ 

Myself,  zoho^um  Ms  competitor  or  rival,  being  admitted  to  his  counseL. 
John. 

Competitor  is  confederate,  asdstant,  partner. 
So  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : 

**  It  is  not  Cseaar's  natural  Tice^  to  hate 
One  great  competitor.^'     . 
and  he  is  speaking  of  Lepidus,  one  of  the  triumvirate.    Steev.     ,  v 

*  Myself  in  G6iiiisel,  his  competitor/ 
Johnson  is  rigbt-*-(not  how«^er  that  there  is  ^any  necessity  for  hb 
note,)  and  Mr.  Steevens  is  totally  wrong.  In  the  first  place^  Am^ 
iwy  and  not  Lepidus  is  the  person  spoken  of:  and  in  the  next; 
competitifr  will  at  no  time  bear  the  sense  of  confederate,  assistants 
Mr,  S»  has  weakly  imagined,  because  Csesar  and  Antony  are 
colleagues  in  office,  that  there  can  be  no  sort  of  rivalry  between 
them ;  but  it  is  from  that  very  circunistance  that  a  jealousy  of  each 
other  arose.    B. 


Jul.  A  thousaqd  oaths/  an  ocean  of  his  tears, 
And  instances  as  infinite  of  love, . 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Protheus. 

-^ — of  infinite ]    Old  edit.    The  emendation  by  the  Editor  of 

the  second  folio.    Mal. 

'  OfinMie/  is  right.    Infinite,  for  infinity.    '  I  had  hwt  but 
ft98uraiic«$  6f  infinity  (boundlessness)  of  love,'.  B* 


t98  two  ^ENTLEMENT  ACT  IF. 

Pro.  For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend. 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  tliis  pretence. 

'  •m.qf  this  prcttnce.'\    Of  this  claim  made  to  your  daughter.   .Joair. 

% 

•  Of  this  pretence/    Pretence  can  scarcely  be   interpreted  by 
'  ebtm.    Protheus  should  rather  be  made  to  say — 'pretoutMit  to 
yoar  daughter/    By  which   he   would   insinuate*  that  ValeatiM-. 
«4»iffed4oo,high,  in  seeking  alliance  with  the  Duke*    B. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  a  sweet  mouth., 

^sweei  moMth!]    This  I  take  to  be  the  same  with  what  is  now  vnl- 

farly  called  a  twett  tooth,  a  luxurious  desire  of  dainties  and  ^weetmetftK 
ORN. 

How  a  hueurioui  desire  of  dainiies  can  aiake  amefids  for  <iffmtk$ 
hreathy  I  know  not  rl  rather  believe  that  by  a  meet  mouth  is  meant  that 
the  nngs  sweetly »  In  Twelfth  Night  we  have  heard  oi  a  ttoeet  hrettst  as 
the  recommendation  of  a  singer.    Steev. 

^Sweet-moulfa/  *  A  sweet  mo^ith/ 1  beliere,  is  a  *^frtUy  memik* 
Smeei  h  ao  epithet  very  common  with  the  vulgar,  for  any  tbiag 
Ipretty,  or  weU-formed.    B, 


J^)€€d.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit. 

*-«A«  hath  more  hair  than  wk, — ]  An  old  English  pioverb.  See  Bay'i^ 
Qbllectiott: 

^  Bush  natural,  more  hair  thaii  vcl.?    Stebv. 

'  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit/  Almost  all  m  th»  'sceae  is 
ottibble.  'Hair'  should  therefore  in  the  first  instance  be  written 
Hare.  Harebrained  is  heedless,  foolish.  To  hare,  in.  old  lail- 
guage,  is  to  make  a  person  appear  conftised  or  siiiy.  *  She  baa  more 
bare  than  wit/  She  has  more  folly  than  wit,  ot  sease;  aiid  more 
faults  than  hairs  Sec.  *  Gracious,'  may  sometimes  have  the  sem^of 
graceful,  but  that  cannot  be  the  meaning  here.  '  Makes  the  hnlH 
gracious,'  makes  the  faints  acceptable.    B. 


Jul.  Host,  will  you  go  ? 

Host.  By  my  hallidom,  I  -^as  fast  ^leep, 

i.  e.  my  holy  dame ;  our  lady^    Rem. 

*  *  HaKdora,'  is  not  Holy  iame,  but  holy  judgment.  Bpm  (Sax») 
Ds&m,  judgment."  *  By  the  Halidom/  by,  *  toe  kafy,  or  by  nf 
gjrcat  judgment-day/    The  ^xpressiim  is  equivaleut  to  tbal  which 


voaM  now  be  employed  by  meh  a  cbaneler.    At  F  M^pf  h  if 

mned,  I  was  fast  asleep«    B» 

I 

5//.  O  Eglainoiir,  thou  art  a  gentleman^ 

(Think  not,  I  flatter,  for,  I  swear,  I  do  not)  « 

Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,  well  accomplbh'd* 

JUaifjne/iil  is  pitiful.    Stsbv. 

'  Remorseful.'  Rather  sa^  eompoisimmte..  It  is  true  that  *  pitiful' 
Ins  sometiaies  ibesease  of  comftmwnaU.  But  why  employ  a  tena 
whteh  aiay  awaken  ridicule  t  If  Sir  £glamoar  be  reallT  a^  pitiful  or 
paltry  gentleman,  Silvia  certainly  does  not  mean  to  call  Urn  so*    B. 

Pro.  Away„  1  say ;  Stay'st  thou  to  vex  me  here?  , 
A  slave,  that..  atiU  an  end,  turns  me  to  shame* 


eni,1  i.  e.  in  fAe^cnd,  at  the  conchisioD  of  efery  business  ho 
ttkdertakes.    ot£ev. 


<  Aa  end/    «  Still  an  end/  is  ter^  baish  and  anmeaniag*    Wo 
should  surely  read,  Aneni,  i.  e.  oppoting,  papf&atm    B. 

Jul.  It  seems,  ^ou  lovM  not  her,  to  leave  her  token: 
She  s  dead,  belike. 

It  ieemtf  you  Md  not  her,  to  leate  her  token :]  Protheus  doe^  not 
properly  leave  his  lady's  token,  he  giTos  it  away.*  The  old  aMea  baa 

It  seems  you  Ipv'd  her  not^  dor  leaiee  h^  token» 
{.should  correct  it  thus :  ' 

'    It  seems  you  lovM  her  not,  not  km  her  token.    JTour. 

'  To  IdiTe  her  token/    We  sboaM  lead  to  « lee/'  her  tokett/    IW 
tttf  ia  Chaucer  andother  old  wfitera  is  torev^,  to  gin  mjf^ 
sense  required  here.    B. 


Jul  But  since  ^  did  neglect  her  looking-^asij 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away^ 
The  air  hath  starv'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeka, 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face. 
That  now  she  is  become  as  blapk  as  I* 


SW  TWO.  e.£KXL£|f  EX  ACT  V.   • 

BtU  HH€0  $ke  M  tHiflfld  AarloBkinggloitj^.  'Vo  Uarve  \}^  tones  is 
certainly  a  very  proper  expression  :  Dut  what  is  pinching  a  tincturt  f 
Uoweyer,  ttarcedy  in  the  third  line,  made  the  blundering  editors  write 
finch^d  iu  the  Ibnrth  :  though  they  xni^t  have  seen  that  it  was  a  taonin^ 
scorching,  not  a  freezing  air  that  was  spoken  of.  For  how  could  this  latter 
qiiality  in  the  air  so  anoct  the  whiteness  of  the  skin  as  to  turn  it  black  ^^ 
We  should  read :  /  ' 

And  FiTcn'D  the  lily-tincture  of  her  f^c. 
i.  e.  tnmed  the  white  tincture  blach/ts  the  folio wing^ line  has  it: 

That  now  she  Ts  become  as  black  as  I :  * 
and  we  say,  in  coihmon  speech,  a$  black  «g  mCcA.-^By  the. roses  being 
ttarv'd,  is  only  meant  their  being  witherea,  and   losing  their  color. 
Warb.  •  .  .      - 

This  is  no. emendation ;  none  ever  heard  of  a  face  bein^  pitched  by  tiie 
weavber.  The  color  of  a  part  pinehed,  is  livid,  as  it  is  commonly  termed, 
black  and  blue.  The  weather  iiiay  therefore  be  justly  said  to  pincA  when 
it  produces  the  same  visible  effect.  I  believe  this  is  the  reason  why  the' 
cold  is  said  to  pinch.    Joan. 

*  Pineb^d/  should  be  pencte,  i.  e.  pointed.  Since  she  threw 
her  mask  away,  the  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks^  and 
so  fMkiuted  er  <;batiged  her  li|y  conipiexiOD,  that  die  iaoow  8wa?tby 
asl  am. 

The  word  is  found  in  Chaucer,  and  other  e^rly  writers.  Or  he 
may  have  written  pinc*d — i.e.  fienciled:  a  word  formed  on  the 
French*  jmcfatf-— Painter's  (iencil,  or  coloring  bnish.  *  Pinched' 
is  evidently  wrong*    B.      ' 

JuL  What  should  it  be»  that  be  respects  in  her> 
But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself, 
If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god  ? 

■  f '  respective]  i.  e.  rapectfui^  or  retpeotaUe.    Stebv, 

_  *  Respective.'  Mr.  Steevens  seenis^o  think,  that  rtipectjui  and 
remctable^  htkv^  precisely  the  same  meanings  and  that*  retpedtve 
will  stand  for  both.  But  'respective'  iu  this  place  is  neifher  res* 
pecf ful  nor  respectable.  It  means  to  have  relation  to:  the  Kke, 
tbt  same.  *  There  isnothiogt'  says.Julia»  *  which  be  respects  or 
admires  io  Silvia^  but  that  I  can  make  the  same  in  myself: 
excellence  which  1  cannot  also  claim  or  bear  ^clatiiMi  to.'    B« 


Val.  And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  anid  free, 
All^  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  tt^* 

'ah,  thai  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee,]  It  is  (I  think)  very  odd  to 
l^ve  up  his  mistress  thus  at  once,  without  any  reason  alledged.  Bui 
our  author  probably  follpwed  the  stories  just  as  he  found  them  in  Ivs 
novels  83  well  as  histories.    Pope.    • 

This  passage  either  bath  been  much  sophisticated,  or  is  one  great  pioof 
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that  the  main  parts  of  this  play  did.  not  proceed  firom  Shakspeare :  R)r  1% 
is  impossibie  dc  could  malce  Valentine  act  and  speak  so  much  out.  of 
*  character,  or  give  to  Silvia  so  unnatural  a  behaviour,  as  to  take  no 
notice  of  this  strange  concession,  if  it  had  been  made.    Ham.  ■ 

'  All,  thaf  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee/  The  editors  are 
puzzled ;  they  are  unahle  to  account  for  Valentine's  disloyally  in 
saying,  *  AH,  that  is  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee.'  Now,  as  Mr. 
Theobald  would  haye  expressed- it,  '  I  am  bold  to  say,'  that  I  can 
set  the  matter  right.  It  is  evident,  then,  from  all  tliat  has  gone 
befbre  and  from  all  that  follows  this  speech,  that  Valentine  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  giving  up  his  mistress  to  Protbeus.  I  read—* 
'  All  that  was  thine  in  Silvia,  t  give  thee.'  The  meaning  (tlie 
change  being  made  in  the  text)  is  -somewhat  concealed,  but  will  be 
as  follows. — ' Thou  hast  pretended  unto  Silvia;  but  it  ia  not  by 
oreiending  alone  that  you  can  have  a  claim  to  her.  Silvia,  if  she 
:"  be  now  c]ainK*d  by  thee,  must  have  accepted  thy  proffered  lov«^ 
and  in  that  case  I  wiliingly  xmgmJbme-  ('  all  that  was  thine  in  Silvb, 
igtve  thee/)  for  it  is  her  heart  I  wish  to  gain.  In  fine,  f  will  be 
no  bar  to  thy  happiness,  if  she  prefer  thy  love  to  mine/  Julia, 
Btnick  by  the  words  of  Valentine  and  not  perceiving  the  drift  of 
them,'  faintft.  '  Thus  all)  I  believe,  is  cleared  up,,  and  all  wiirbe  ia 
character.    B.  .  i 


Duke.  Come,  let  us  go ;.  wq  will  inclwde  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,   and  rare  solemnity. 

-include  ail j art,]    Sir  Tho.  lianmer  reads  conehdt,    Jonw*   . 

*  We  will  include  aft  jars  with  triumphs,  mirth,  an4  rare  solem- 
nity i'  *  induie'  will  not  have  the  sense  of  conclude.  The  proper 
word  appears  to  be  iuierehtde  (intercludo.)  '  We  will  put  a  stop  to 
jars  by  th^  intervention/  Ac*   'B. 


Cometi^  of  ^rrot0. 


ACT  I.    SCENt  II. 

S.  Ant.  Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mouDtebHnks, 
And  many  such  like  liberties  of  sin* 
If  it  prove  so,  I  m\\  be  gone  the  sooner. 

.  LUertia  ofnn.]  ^  Sir  T.  Hiinmer  reads,  HbertineSf  which,  as  the  aiifhor 
has  been  CDumerating  not  acts  but  persons,  se^ms  right    Joav. 

<  Liberties  of  sin/  I  thinks  with  lianmef ,  that  KberUms  will  te 
the  proper  word.  The  constmctioD*  however^  is  not  '  libertiiKa  of 
sin.'    I  would  alter  the  passage  as  follows. 

* — prating  mountebanks 
And  many  sQcb  like  libertines,  'O^sinl 
If  it  prove  so,  &e/ 
'OfMsiy. 

<Bvsinl      - 
If  it  prove  so,  &c/ 
He  swears  by  .the  distinguishing  quality  of  the  perwMis  spoken  of; 
which  is  sufficieptly  apt.    B. 


Jldr.  There^s  noqe  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so« 
Luc.  M^hy,  head-strong  liberty  is  lash'd  with  woei 
There's  nothing,  situate  under  heaven's  eye. 
But  hath  his  boundi  in  earthy  in  sea,  in  sky : 


xcrn.  sen.    couedt  ot  eaeors. 

Adr.    3%er^$  none  Uit  oties  will  he  hriMed  to, 
Luc.     Why  head'Urong  liberty  is  lash'd  with  wocl  « 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  may  be^  that  tliose  who  refuse  the  Mill 
VDiist  bear  thelasA,  and  that  woe  is  the  punishment  of  head-strong  libar- 
%y,  it  may  be  observed,  however,  thai  the  seamen  still  use  lath  in  tht 
Itome  sense  as  hash ;  as  does  Greene  in  his  MamiUia,  1593 :  *^  Thou  didit 
counsel  me  to  beware  of  ]ove,  and  I  was  before  in  the  lash/*    Stsev. 

^ Lasfa'd  inrith  woe.'  Lash^ii  is  not  in  thisphce  wAurpe^  M  Mr* 
Stecveas  seems  to  think  :.  it  means  bound  in,  checked.  It  should 
lie  written  lach'd  or  latfd.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  asked-^How  can 
liberty  be  called  headstrong  if  it  is  under  any  restraint?  The  mean- 
ing,- however,  will  b^  not  liberty  whkh  w  headstrong,  but  which 
would  he  such  were  it  not  checked  or  restrained  bv  woe.  (Tht 
grammar  being  faulty  from  want  of  the  conditional jorm,  the  pas- 
sage b  rather  obscure).  That  I  have  rightly  interpreted  the  sei^ 
tence,  will  be  e^ent  from  the  eiiemplificatiou,  as  it  may  be  caUed^ 
which  immediately  follows ; 

There's  nothing  situate  under  hea?en*8  eye. 
But  hath  his  bound,  &c. 
*  Lath/  in  Greene's  Mamiilia  should  Be  lach  (subst.)  irom  enkc£ 
Fr.  lo  losaare,  lo  entrap — and  the  same  in  other  places*    B« 


Ant  Your  sawciness  will  jest  upon  my  love, 
And  make  a  commoa  of  my  serious  hours- 

And  make  a  common  of  my  terioui  hourt.1  i.  e.  intrude  on  them  when 
jou  please.  The  allusion  is  to  those  tracts  of  ground  destined  to  com- 
mom  use,  which  are  thence  called  conunont,    Steev. 

'*  And  make  a  oonraion  of  my  serious  hours/  This  has  no  alln- 
sionlo  trade  of  ground,  as  the  context  sufficiently  shews.  Antipboiss 
would  say,  that  Dromio  is  for  entering  into  commons  or  asseciatioii 
with  him,  on  all  occasions.  The  reference  is  to  the  like  us^ge  19 
•olleges  and  religious  houses*    B. 


Jnt  Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame  ?  I  know  you  Jiot : 
In  Epbesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old,    ^ 
As  strai^  unto  your  town>  as  to  your  talk ; 
Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scann*d» 
Want  wit  m  all  one  word  to  understand. 

'  Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame?  &c/    The  last  two  lines  are  not 
(niiBmar.     We  must  either  read : 

*  WhoH  ^very  word  by  all  ray  wit  heing  scann'd. 
Want  wit,  &q.^ — ^or 
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*  Who,  every  wafd  by  all  my  wit  being  Mana'cf, 
.  Wants  wit,  Ac*  T 
That  19,  *  I  want'  or  '  who  wants.* .  B. 


^«^  Untib  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
ni  entertain  tlie  favored  fallacy,  . 

*  Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty.'  What  do  the  Editors  ua* 
derstand  by  'sure  oncertainty ? '  Sbakspeare  must  have  writteo 
thus : 

Until  I  know  this  sure :  uncertainly 
ril  entertain  the  favor'd  fallacy., 
Meaning, — Until  this  matter  can  be  thoi'oughly  explained,  I  will, 
notwithstanding  my  perplexity,  humor  the  fallacy    This,  his  reso- 
lution, is  still  further  shown  at  the  close  of  the  scene. 
Til  say;as  they  say,  and  persever  so. 
And  in  this  mist  at  all  adventures  go/    B. 


S.  Dro.  If  tliy  name  be  called  Luce,  Luce»  thou  hast 
answered  him  well. 

*  Luce.'    Play  on  the  name  of  a  woman  and  on  the  Latin  (lAtce) 
early  day  or  morning.    B. 


BaL  O,  let  il  not  be  so ; 
Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation. 
And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
The  unviolated  honor  of  your  wife. 
.Once  thiii. 

Once  this — youi^  long  experience  of.  her  toudom."]  Once  ihisj  I  have  n# 
doubt,  is  wrong,  though  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  the  true  reading 
was.    Perhaps  the  author  wrote,  own  thi?.    Mal. 

m 

'  Once  this — your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom.'  '  Once  this' is 
without  meaning.  We  should  read  one  this,  u  e.  nerer  let  tSis  be. 
This  agrees  with  the,  whole  of  his  reasoning.    One,  'Pr.  saver*    B, 


Luc.  What  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so  .'^ 
S.  Ant,  Not  mad^  but  mated ;  bow,  I  do  not  know. 

jNof  mad,  but  mated,]  L  e.  confounded.    So  in  Maebelk: 

^  My  mind  she  has  mated^  and  amaz'd  my  sight*''    drBST.   . 


k^ 
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*  Mated/  Maied  is  subdued,  vanquished.  (See  Spenser).  He 
therefore  immediately  after  calls  her  *  sw-eet  love/  i.  e.  his  canpie* 
ror,    B.  • 


S.  Dro.   A'  back-friend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  one  that 

countermands 
The  passages  of  allies,  creeks,  and  naiTOw  lands; 

A^hack-friendja  thoMer^lapper^  &c.  of  allien^  creeh,  and  narrow  lands*] 
It  should  be  written,  I  think,  narrow  lurtes,  as  he  has  the  same  expres- 
sion, Ric,  7  J.  act  V.  sc.  \'u 

<<£ven  such  they  saT  as  stand  in  ft^roo?  lanes.*'    Grey. 

The  precedine  rhime  forbids  us  to  read  lane$.  A  shouldcr^clapper  i»  a 
bailiff;  ■  ^  .  W' 

'^  Fear  none  but  these  same  thoulder-clappers.** 

Decker' hkatiromaUix.    Steev* 

*  A  back  friend,'  drc.    What  is  meant  by  *  eouniemumds  the  pas- 
sages of  allies,'  &c.  I  cannot  possibly  discover.     We  may  read: 
'  One  who  his  court  maintains 
V  the  passages  of  allies,  creeks,  and  narrow  lanesj 
Court  fnaintmina,  in  ludicrons  langus^ge,  which  will  do  very  well 
here.    B. 


S,  Dro.  Master,  if  you  do  expect  spoon-meat,  or  be- 
speak a  long  spoon. 

If  you  do  expect  spoon-meat,  or  bespeak  a  lon^  spoon.]  Or,  which 
modern  editors  have  thrown  out  of  the  text,  signifies,  before.  Of  this 
use  of  the  word  many  instances  occur  in  ancient  writers.    Steev. 

'  If  you  do  expect  spoon-meat,-  or/  &c.  '  Or'  and  *  ore'  have 
sometimes  the  sense  of  b^ore.  But  that  is  nothing  to  the  present 
purpose.     *  Or^  here  means  then,  in  that  cage,     Or^  a  French  word. 

*  If  you  do  expect  spoon-meat,  then  bespeak  a  long  spo6n.^    B. 


Enter  AdrianUy   Luciana,  and  the  Couriezany  with  a 

schooUnasttr  called  Pinch^  and  others. 
Adr.  Good  Doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  conjurer ; 

A  schoolmaster  culled  Vinch.^  Thus  the  old  copy  :  in  many  countnr 
villages  the  pedagogue  is  siill  a  reputed  conjurer.  So,  in  Ben  Jonson% 
iStaple  of  "Stwt : 

"  I  would  have  ne'er  a  cimning  scboole-master  in  England :  mean  a 
cunning  inan  as  a  sdioole^master ;  that  is  a  coMJurour, "  &c.    Steev. 

*  Good  Doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  conjurer.'  So  much  f6r  the 
Editor's  .opinion  of  a  pedagogue.    That  Mr.  Steevens  would  not 


Shak. 


11. 


U 
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bittiself  be  reputed  a  conjurer  in  any  vilkge  whatever,  I  think  we 
may  venture  to  atiirm.     Seriously,  however,  he  seema  to  understand 

"^  '  conjurer'  as  is  always  conceived  of  the  character  by  the  vulgar, 
that  is,  a  man  v  ho  pretends  to  tell  fortunes,  or  to  teach  how  to 
recover  stolen  pooHs:  in  other  words,  a  cheat,  a  trickster.  But 
*  a  conjurer'  is,  in  this  place,  a  cunning  man,  and  a  cunning  Bian  b 
not  Mr.  S.*s  conjurer,  but  a  knotting,  learned  man  (connon.  Sax.) 
and  such  as  a  schoolmaster  ought,  or  is  supposed  to  be.     It  maj 

..  further  signify  one  in  holy  orders.  Piucfa,  it  should  be  observed, 
takes  ou  himself  the  oiiice  of  exorcist,  and  talks  of  his  *  holy  prayers.' 
.  It  must  not  be  objected  to  this,  that  Pinph  is,  towards  the  dose  of 
the  pijece,  called  a  mountebank  and  a  conjurer  ;  the  epithets  are 
bestowed  on  him  by  Antipholis^  who,  be  it  remarked,  is  prejudiced 
and  violent  against  all  who  had  caused  his  arrest.    B. 


E.  Dro.  But,  >surely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money. 

*  A  rag  of  money.'    What  are  we  to  understand  by  '  a  rag  of  mo- 
ney ? '    It  should  surdy  be  bag  ofmimey.    B'. 


Adr.  What  wilt  thou  do, -thou  peevish  officer? 

Thou  peevi«h  nfUcer  ?]    Tliift  \^  the  second  time  that  in  the  course  of 
this  pla}',  peevUh  has  been  used  forjholish.    Steey. 

'Thou  peevish  officer.'     Peemh  has  here  the  sense  of iuhtle, 
artful, — a  provincial  expression.     B. 


Mer,  The  place  of  death  and  sorry  execution, 
Behind  the  ditches  of  the  abbey  here. 

■ 

Sorry  ixecution.Ji  Sorry  had  anciently  a  stronger  meaning  than  at  pre- 
sent. Thus,  in  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7283,  iaXt 
edit.: 

''This  Frere  whan  he  Inked  had  his  fill 

"  Upon  the  tiirments  of  this  tory  place."    Stc^. 

•  Sorry  execution.'  *  Sorry'  has'no  sense  in  this  place.  We  mvst 
read  sory,  as  with  the  old  writers,  meaning  jtwrifi/ii/,  afflidive,  dreod- 
Jul.  Mr.  Steevens  informs  us  that  sorry  had  anciently  a  stronger 
meaning  than  at  present,  and  then  brings  forward  sory  in  order  to 
prove  it..  But  sorry  and  sorey  are  totally  different  in  significatioo. 
Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  sorry,  or,  as  it  should  be  written,  sory, 
'  In  the  quotation  from  Chaucer,  sory  is  drea^ul. 
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Adi\  Whom  I  made  lord  of  me  and  all  l!  had, 
At  your  imporiant  letters. 

Whom  I  ikade  lor(i  of  me  and  all  I  had,    ' 
^Ai  your  important  UUers.l 
Important  seeai.<»  to  be  for  importunate^    John. 

'  Important  letters.'  '  Important  *  i8>  io  this  place,  ill-exptained 
by  imforUtnate.  The  Duk^  was  no  way  interested  in  the  matter,  so 
that  he  should  be  iniportunafe  ^bout  it :  he  was  merelv  doing  his 
duty  9s  a  magistrate  in  the  letters  sent — important  will  therefore 
nieaii,  autharitutive,  kgaUy  issued,     B. 


Mess.  My  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loose, 
JBeaten  the  maids  a-row,  and  bound  the  doctor, 

Beaten  the  maids  a-row,1  i.  e.  successively,  one  after  another.  So  in 
Chaucer's  Wffe  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  68:56,  Jate  edit. : 

''A* thousand  time  a-ro»  he  gan  hire  kisse/'    Steev. 

*  Beaten  the  maids  a-row.'  Mr.  Steevens  supposes  that  by 
'  beaten  the  maids  arrow/  we  are  to  understand  that  he  beat  the 
girls  tn  m  raw,  or,  one  after  another.  ,  Shakspeare  had  no  ^such 
nonsense  in  his  thought*  Row  or  rau  (rouw,  Dutch,  from  which 
language  the  word  is  derived)  is  roughness,  harshness  ;  d  is  the 
French  particle  signifying  with.  Beaten  a-rou,  ora^raw,  will  there- 
fore mean,  beaten  with  severity,  roughly.  In  the  line  from  Chaucer, 
a-  rcu  is,  with  roughness,  boisterously :  or,  as  we  should  now  say, . 

He  k  issed  her  most  unmercifulfy. 
The  vulgar  expression  now  used,  o-rautr,  is  the  Dutch  word,  and 
signifies,  rude,  boisterous,  rough  proceedings.    B. 


Mess.  Whose  beard  they  have.sing'd  off  witli  brands  of 
fire. 

Whose  heard  they  have  sing*d  ofwith  brands  of  fire  {\  Such  a  ludicrous 
circumstance  is  not  unworthy  oHbe  farce  in  which  we  fine)  it  introduced; 
but  is  rather  out ,  of  place  in  an  epic  poem,  amidst  all  the  horrors  and 
carnage  of  a  battle : 

"  Obvius  ambustum  torrem  Gorinseus  ab  ara 

<'  Curripit,  et  venienti  Ebuso,  plagamciue  ferenti, 

''  Occupat  OS  flammis :  Ilii  ingens  barba  reluxit, 

**  Nidoremque  ambusta  dedit.      Vir[9  Mnsis,  lib.  xli.    Stks^. 

'  Whose  beard  they  have  sing'd  off  with  brands/  Mr.  S.  the  re- 
prover of  Virgil !  Mr.  S.  a  judge  of  the  propriety  of  manners  in  a 
Roman  camp,  and  of  the  poet's  description  of  them !  Sage!  Euge!  B. 
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Mt$s.  He  cries  for  you,  and  vows,  if  he  can  take  you. 
To  scorch  your  face,  and  to  disfigure  you. 

2b  scorch  your  fact,']    We  should  read  tcotch/i,  e.  hack,  cut.    Wakb. 
'    To  tcotthf  I  helieve,  is  right.    He  would  have  punished  her  ^s  he  jiad 
punished  the  conjurer  before.    Steev. 

^To  scorch  your  face/  We  should  rather  read  bcoss  or  icarse, 
I.  e.  change  the  appearance,  or  spoil  it.  See  note  on  8CQri;h  in  Alt's 
yrell.— '  scorgh'd  a  feir  color/  &c,    B. 


I  ■• 
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Lord.   Huntsman^   I    charge    thee,    tender    well   toy 

hounds : 
firach  Merriman, — the  poor  cur  is  imbost, — 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'()  brach. 

Brach  Jlf errimam — ^^  P^x^f  cu^  **  mbottf 

And  coupU  Clcwder  mth  the  deep-mouthed  brachJ] 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads.  Leech  Merrtmanf  that  is,  appfy  tome  remedie$  to 
Merriman,  the  poor  cur  has  his  jornU  swelPd»    Perhaps  we  might  r^^ 
haihe  Merriman,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  common  practice  of  huntsmen, 
but  the  present  reading  may  stand : 

tender  well  my  hound$  : 

Brach — Merriman-^ — the  poor  cur  is  imhott,    John. 
Lnbod.]    A  hunting  term ;  when  a  deer  is  hard  run  and  foams  at  the 
mouth,  he  is  said  to  oe  emboi^d.    A  dog  alto  when  he  is  strained  with 
hard  running  (especially  upon  hard  eround^  will  have  his  knees  swelled^, 
and  then  he  is  said  to  be  embo$9'4 :  ttom  tne  French  word  boue^  which  • 
signifies  a  tumor.    Warton. 


i 
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*  HuntftmaD,  I  chai^  tbce,  lender  well  my  bounds: 
Brach  Merriniao, — tin*  po4)r  cur  i^  iinbost, — 
And  couple  Clowder  wjth  tile  derp-mouth'd  bracfa.' 
'  Brach/  is  a  bitch^hound,  and  could  Dot  be  used  in  speaking  of 
Merriman.     The  transcriber,  or  printer  has  been  led  into   the 
error  by  the  Brach  in  the  third  line,  and  which  there  is  probably 
right.    The  Poet's  word,  1  think«Mill  be  brace^  i.  e.  swathe,  apply 
bandages  or  rollers  to  Merriinan,  '  the  poor  cur  is  imbost,'  i.  e. 
atrained,  or  swelled  in  the  sinews  from  hard  running.     B. 


S/y.  If  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score 
for  sheer- ale,  score  me  up  for  the  lying*st  knave  ia 
Christendom.     What,  I  am  not/ bestraught 

/  am  not  bestraught :]  I  once  thought  that  if'  our  poet  did  not  design 
to  put  a  corrupted  word  into  the  mouth  ol  the  Tinker,  we  oughc  to  re^^ 
distraught,  i.  e.  dtMtracted.    Steev, 

'  I  am  not  bestraught.'  There  is  no  corruption  in  the  case* 
*  Bestratight '  is  th^  same  M  J}istr(ntght.    Bi  ^ 


Tra.  Talk  logick  with  acquaint^ncei  that  you  have,  ' 
And  practice  rbetorick  in  your  common  talk  ; 

Talk  logick.]    The  oht  copies  read— l>a/^  logick,  &c.    Mai,. 

*  Baike  logic'  is  right.  Baike,  with  the  writers  of  Shakspearr's 
time,  is  omt/— *  Never  regard  truth/  says  Tranio,  *  in  your  worldly 
transactions  ;  but  be  florishing  and  rhetorical  in  your  ordinary  dis- 
course.' This  is  meant  as  being  politic :  tbe  way  to  iix  at  onoe  onr 
fortune  and  our  fame.    B. 


Kath.  A  pretty  peat !  *tis  best 
Put  finger  in  the  eye. 

A*pretty  peat !]  Peat  or  pe^  is  a  word  of  endearment  from  p^t/,  little, 
as  if  it  meant  pretty  little  thing.    John. 

'  Pretty  peat '  is  pietty  lamb^    A  pet  Itmh  is  a  Iamb  brought  up 
u  the  house.    B, 


Gru.  Is  therfe  any  man  has  rebqsM  your  worship  ? 

hiu  rebus*d  your  wortMp  f]    What  is  the  meaning  of  r^bus*d  t  or 

isitafalseprintfora&M'cfy    lYawa. 
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*  Rebus'd  your  worship/    Has  a  refas  been  made  on  jour  wor- 
ship ?-^has  any  wit  beea  exercised  on  you  ?  ~  B. 


Pet.  '  Therefore,  if  tbou  knoxv 

One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife, 
(As  wealth  is  burden  of  my  wooing  dance) 

(At  wealth  is  burthen  ^fmy  w4)oing  dance)]  The  burthen  of  a  dance  is 
an  expression  which  I  have  never  heard;  tiie  burthen  of  hit  wooing  song 
had  been  more  proper.    John. 

'  Burden  of  my  wooing  dance/  Guerdon,  which  signifies  reward, 
recompense,  is  no  doubt  the  proper  wojrd.  All  I  ain^  at  in  wooihg, 
says  Petrucbioy  is  wealth :  I  seek  not  beauty,  mental  or  coq^oreal ; 
riches  will  satisfy  me.    B. 


Gru.  Why,  give  him  gold,  enough,  and  marry  him  to  a 
puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby ;  or  an  old  trot  with  ne  er  a 
tooth  in  her  head,  though  she  have  as  many  diseasets  as^ 
two  and  fifty  horsea  :  why,  nothing  comes  arniss^  so 
money  comes  witlial. 

05  many  diseases  as  tzoo  and  fifty  horses^  I  suspect  this  passage 
to  be  corrupt,  though  I  know  not  well  how  to  rectitjr  it — The  fifty  dis- 
eases of  a  horte  seems  to  have  been  proverbial.  So,  in  The  Yorkshire 
Tragedy f  1608:  ^' O  stumbling  jade!  the  spavin  o'ertake  thee  !  the  fifty 
diseases  stop  thee  J"    Mal. 

*  As  many  diseases  as  iwQ  and  fifty  horses/  Mr.  Malone's  quo- 
tation isliot  iu  poiqt : — for  if  fifty  diseases  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
a  horse,  it  is  not  of  diseases  that  Grumio  will  -  be  found  to  speak, 
according  to  the  text,  but  '  of  horses ;'  and  why  fifty  two  1 '  Horses' 
\s  evidently  wrong.  The  right  word,  I  think,  will  be  Houses — not 
the  substantive,  but  the  verb.  The  .meaning  will  then  be, — as 
many  diseases  as  any  one  at  the  age  of  52  may  be  supposed  to 
have,  or  according  to  Grumio,  to  house — i.  e.  give  reception  to, 
admit:  This  reading  will  be  strengthened  by  remembe^ng  that 
52  is  a  climacterical  year  in  human  life,  and  that  bodily  infirmities 
are  then  supposed  to  be  more  particularly  felt.    B. 


Gru,  Why,  thaf  s  nothing ;  an  he  begin  once,  hell  rail 
in  liis  rope-tricks.  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,—  an  she  stand 
him  but  a  little,  he  vvill  throw  a  fiirure  in  iier  face,   and 
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80  disfigure  her  with  it,  that  she.  shall  have  no  more 
eyes  to  see  withal  than  a  cat : 

An  he  begin  once,  heHl  mil  in  hii  rope-tricks.]  This  is  obscure.  8ir 
Thomas  Hanroer  reads  he'll  rail  in  his  rhetorick;  Fll  tell  ym^  he. 
Rhetorick  agrees  very  well  with  Jigure  in  .the  succeeding  part  of  the 
speech,  yet  1  am  inchned  to  helieve  XhsLi  rope-tricks  is  the  true  word, 
John. 

In  Romeo  and'  Juliet^  Shakspeare  uses  ropfiry  for  roguery^  and  there^ 
fore  certainly  wrote  rope-tricks.    " 

Kope-tjicks  we  may  suppose  to  mean  tricks  of  which  the  contriver 
*  would  deserve  th»-  rope.    Steev. 

Rope-tricks  is  certainly  right. — Ropery  or  rope-tricks  originally  signi^ 
fied  aousive  language,  without  any  determinate  idea ;  such  language  au> 
parrots  are  taugni  to  ^pcak.    So,  in  Hudibras :     ' 

^* Could  teil  what  suht'iest  parrots  mean, 

That  speak,  and  think  contrary  clean ; 
What  mc?inber  'tis  of  whom  they  talk,    . 
When  they  cry  ropCy  and  walk  knave,  walk." 

The  followir^g  passage  in  Wilson's  Arte  of  Rhetorigucy  1553,  shows 
that  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  term :  "  Another  good  fellow  in  the 
counlrev,  being  an  uthcer  and  maiour  of  a  toune,  and  desirous  to  speak 
like  a  nne  learned  man,  having  just  ocrasion  to  rebuke  a  runnegate 
fellow,  said  after  this  wise  in  agreate  heate:  Thou  yngram  and  vacation 
knave,  if  I  take  thee  any  more  within  the  rircumcision  of  roy  dampna* 
cion,  I  will  so  cornipte  thee  that  all  vucaliou  knaves  shall  take  ill  sample 
by  thee."  This  the  author  in  the  margin  calls  "  rope  ripe  chiding.?  So, in 
May-duy,  a  Comedy  by  Chapman,  1611 :  <*  Lord !  how  you  roll  in  your 
rope-ripe  terms.'*    Max. 

'  Rail  in  his  rope-tricks.'  In  several  Counties  in  Engtaod,  ^^iil« 
are  called  ropes,  *  Rope-tricks '  is,  I  believe,  an  expression  equiva* 
lent  to  grumble  in  his  gizzard.  The  meaning  is,  '  when  his  gots 
begin  to  grumble,  when  once  he  grows  angry — Fil  tell  you  what 
Sir,'  &c. 

Such  language  in  the  u^outh  of  Grumio  is  apt,  and  proper 
enough.    B.  . 

that  she  shall  have  no  more  eves  to  see  withal  than  a  cat ;]    TTia 

humour  of  til  IS. passage  I  do  not  understand. '  This  animal  is  remarkable 
for  the  keenness  of  its  sight.  Probably  the  poet  meant  to  have  said — 
a  cat  in  a  bottle,     Steev. 

It  may  mean,  that  sho  shall  swell  up  her  eves  with  blows;  tilMhe 
shall  seem  to  piaep  with  a  contracted  pupil>  like  a  cat  in  the  light. 
John.  .       ' 

*  No  more  .eyes  to  see  withal  than  a  eat.'  *  Cat,'  I  think,  is% 
contract  iou  of  catin  fr.  a  doll,  k  puppet.  The  D>eaning  is»  she  will 
see  no  more  than  a  puppet,  a  wooden  figure.     B. 


Tra.  An  if  jou  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat,* 
Atchieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
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For  our  access, — whose  hap  shall  l)e  to  have  her, 
Will  not  so  gniceless  be,  to  be  ingrate.* 

. thh    feat 1    The  old  copy  reads this    wtkt    ■■  ■  Th^ 

emendation  wa&  made  by  Mr.  Howe.    Steev. 

*  This  feat.'    The  emendafion  here  made  by  Rowe  is,  like  many 
of  Mr.  S/a,  rwne  at  all.     Setke  was  evi<lently  printed  in  miitake  for 
'Seche^the  old  word  for  matter,  businea^.    B. 


Petr.        '  Oh,  the  kinder  Kate ! 

She  hung  about  my  neck  ;  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vy'd  so  faat,  protesting  oath  to  oath, 
Tiiat^in  a  twink  she  won  ine  to  her  love« 

kiu  on  hiu 


She  vy'd  io  fust ] 

Vie  and  revye  were  te^iiks  at  cards,  now  superseded  by  the  more  mo- 
dern word,  brug.  Our  author  has  in  another  place,  "  time  r€vye$  m," 
which  has  been  unnecessarily  altered.  The  words  were . frequenthr  used 
in  a  sense  somewhat  remote  from  their  original  one.  In  the  famouy 
trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  the  chief  juMice  says,  "  We  must  not  permit 
tying  and  revving  upon  one  another."    Far. 

•  She  vy'd  so  fast.'  *  To  vyc'  or  revye,  is  the  same  as  the  French 
expression  Renvier  which  signifies  to  lay  above  the  stakes.  Hence» 
se  renvier  sur  guelq*un^To  go  beyond  a  person,  to  surpass  hin^ 
Petriichio*8  meaning  is,  that  Catherine  surpassed  him  in  tokens  of 
affection.    B* 


Gre.  In  cypress  chests  my  arrajs, , counterpoints, 

Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies, 

Fine  linen,  Turky  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl. 

-—tents  aiKJ  canopies.]  I  suppose  by  tentt  old  GreHaio  means  work 
of  that  kind  which  the  ladieb  call  unt-ttitch.  He  would  hardly  enu- 
merate tents  (in  their  common  acceptation)  among  his  domestic  richey. 
Steev. 

•  Tents  and  Canopies.'  •  Tents,*  are  evidently  tentAike  orna- 
ments of  bis  house.    B. 


tjru.  Was  ever  man  so  beaten?  T^as  ever  man  so  ray*d? 
was  ever  man  so  weary  ?^       . 
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Wat  ever  man  wora^d  f  J  That  is,  was  ever  man  so  mark'd  with  Jasbes^ 
John. 

•  Was  ever  mau  so  ray'd/    *  Ray'd'  is  no  doubt  put  (6^  arrayed, 
dressed.     Biondello,  when  describing  Grumio  in  a  former  scene,  • 
says — •  a  monster,  a  very  monster  in  apparel/    B. 


Pet.  Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome.' 
Soud,  soud,  soud,  soud  !    < 

Soudf  SQud,  &C.1  That  is,  sweef^  sweet.    Soot,  and  sometimes 


tooth,  IS  stb^et.    So,  in  Milton,  <o  ting  sooth tj/,  is  to  sin<^  sweetly.    John. 

*  Soud,  sottd.f  Where  Dr.  Johnson  discovered  that  *  soud '  has 
the  meaning  of  sweet,  I  cannot  feH.  f  rather  think,  that  it  stands 
for  quick,  and  that  it  is  contracted  of  somdatn  fr.  *  Quick,  quick, 
quick.'  He  then  ^oes  on,  '  why  when,  I  say/  the  more  particularlj 
to  mark  hb  impatience.     Soot  is  uudoubteuly  sweeL    B. 


Bion.  Oh  master,  master,  I  have  watch*d  so  long 
That  I'm  dog-wfeui-y  ;  bvit  at  last  I  spied 
An  ancient  angel  coming  down  the  hill, 
Will  serve  the  turn.  * 

An  ancient  anj»el,]  For  angel  Mr,  Theobald,  and  after  him  Jjir  T. 
Hanmer  and  Dr.  WarburtoB,  read  ctigfe.    John.  « 

It  is  true  that  the  word  enghle,  wfiich  Sir  T.  Hanmer  calls  a  gull,  deri- 
ving it  from  engluer,  Fr.  lo  catch  with  bird-lime,  is  somtflinien  u<ed  by 
B.  Jon  son.  It  cannot,  however,  bear,  that  meaning  at  present,  as  lUon- 
dello  confesses  his  ignorance  of  the  quality  of  tbe.person  who  is  after-* 
wards  persuaded  ,lo  represent  the  tatiier  qi  Lucentig.  The  precise  mran- 
ing  of  It  is  not  ascertained  in  Jonspn,  neither  is  the  word  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  orio:inai  copies  of  Shakspeare. 

Angel  pHmitively  siguihes  a  messenger,  but  perhaps  this  sense  is  not 
strictly  applicable  to  tlie  passage  before  usr  So,  Ben  Jbnson,  in  the 
Sad  Shepherd :' 

" the  dear  good  angel  of  the  spring, 

The  nightingale." 

And  Chapman,  in  his  translation  of  Homer,  always  calls  a  messenger  ah 
aneel.    See  particuiau-Iy  B.  xxiv. 

In  the  Scornjul^Lady  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  an  old  usurer  ia 
indeed  called : 

old  flngc/ofgold."    Steev. 


<( 


'  An  ancient  angeK'  U  is  scarcely  possible  that  either  angel  or 
ingle  should  be  right.  The  Poet,  I  think,  may  bi|ve  writtea 
a^eul,  the  French  word  for  Grandfather,  He  means  to  say  that  the 
pedant  is  a  very  old  man,  or  like  one  of  their  fvrejaihrrs  (for  oy€iA 
signifies  both  grandiather  and  forefather  or  ancsstor^    however 
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SIS 


remote.)  That  tbis  is  the  triK  reading,  T  am  the  rather  iaclined  to 
believe,  as  Biondello,  when  questioned  about  the  person  be  had 
seen,  describes  liim  as  being  '  formiU  in  ftpparel ;  in  gdit  and  coun- 
tenance surely  like  a  father/ 

The  error .  has  originateifL  at  th«  Priutinj;  Press.  The  «  was 
there  turned  and  misplaced,  and  the  y  mistaken  for  g.  It  should 
at  the  same  time  be  renienit»ered  that  the  Printers'  types  of  that 
time  [1600]  wtrre  very  clumsily  and  imperfectly  cut.     B. 


Pet.  With  silken  coats^  and  caps,  and  golden  rin^ 
'  With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  faifdingals,  and  things ; 
With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery. 
With  amber  bracelets,  betlds,  and  all  this  knavery. 

—fardin<*ahf  and  things ;]  Though  things  is  a  poor  word,  yet  1  have 
nu  better,  and  perhaps  the  author  had  not  another  that  would  rhime.  I 
once  thought  tp  transpose  the  words  rin^s  and  thingt,  but  it  would  make 
little  improvement,    joun. 

*  Fardingals,  and  things.*  *  Things  is,  indeed,  poor  and  onniean- 
ing :  why  then  may  we  not  read  *  strings  *  and  ia  the  sense  of 
ribbands  1  as  in  Pope. 

*  Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hnng  round  with  strings/ 

*  With  silken  coats,  and  fkrdingals,  and  strings. 
With  caps,  and  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  golden  rings  ; 
With  ruiFs,  and  cuffs,  and  double  change  of  bravery. 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  naverie/ 

I  have  changed  *  knav'ry'  (^^hich  baa  no  sense  here)  to  naverie^ 
i.  e.  brilliancy,  splendor.  I'he  word  is  formed  on  the  naive  of 
the  FVeiich,  (which  signifies  having  butre^  being  showy)  -and  by 
the  same  analogy  as  the  neuverie  of  noeerie  (novelty)  of  our  earlier 
writers.  The  propriety  of  tlie  expression,  in  this  place,  is 
evident.    B« 


Tra*  Where  then  do  yop  know  best. 

We  be  affy'd ;  and  such  assurance  ta'en. 
As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand  ? 

Where  then  d<\you  know  best^ 

Beweafy'd;^ ] 

Tbis  seems  to  be  wrong. .  We  may  read  moFecoounodiously: 

Where  then  you  do  know  best 

Be  we  Med; 
Or  thus,  which  Ithink  is  right; 

Where  then  do  you  tro\^  hest^ 
-  W^beaffiedi   ■   *■  -       Jonv, 


tl€ 
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Iletd: 


'  Where  then  .dor  you  knowrbett/ 

'  Then  where  you  do  know  best. 
Be  we  afhed/  &c.     B. 


Kath.  And  so  it  shall  be  so^  for  Katharine* 

And  to  it  tkail  be  so.]    A  modern  editor  very  plausibly  readi-^And  ao 
it  shall  be,  Sir.    Mal, 

'  And  so  it  shall  be  so/ 
We  must  read : 

'  And  ioh  shall  he$al,  for  Katharine/'  Petmchio  had  just  befcw 
said — *  it  is  the  blessed  Sun/    B. 


I  . 


Xobe'ia;  Cab  or  £o0t. 
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t^fng.  Biron  is  like  an  .envious  sneaping  frost, 
That  bites  the  first-born  infants  of  Uie  spring. 

SDMDmg^rMf .]    So  tneitping  winds  in  the  Winter't  TtUc :  to  tneap  is  to 
ekeekf  to  rJmhe,    Ste&v. 


-Sneaping  frost/ 


*  Sneaping'  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  stopping,  hitfdming,  and 
not  in  that  of  relmking,  repr^tipmgf  as  Mr*  S,  has  explained  it.  No 
oneexcept  himself,  itmay  De  supposed,  can  have  any  idea  of  the 
QlffwrgaiiaB  i(f  afrwt^    B. 


Cost.  The  matter  is  to  me,  sir,  as  concerning  Jaque- 
netta.  The  manner  of  it  is^  I  was  taken  with  the  man- 
nen  ^  ' 

IDiteiwith  tht  fiionner.]  So  in  Hey  wood's  Hope  of  iMcrece^  1090; 
*  — andy  being  taken  miih  the  manner,  had  nothing  to  say  for  himselC 
Stbjev. 
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*  I  was  taken  witli  tlw  nrnnner/  ' 
A  quibble ;  the  meaning  is»  *  taken  with  the  mancr!  and  it  sbonid 
be  so  printed.'  He  speaks  immediately  after  of  tne  jmrnornbrnar. 
B. 


King.  Ttkere  did  I  see  that  lofw-jpirited  swain,  ffiaf  base  . 
minnmv  of'  thy  mirth^ 

Bate  minnow  of  thy  mirthJ]  The  base  minnow  of  thy  n>irth»  is  the  con- 
temptibly little  object  that  contributes  to  thy  entertainmentr  Shakspeare 
makes  Coriolanus  characterise  the  tribuuitian  insolence  of  Sidnius^  w^ 
der  the  same  figure : 

* hear  you  not 

This  Triton  of  the  minnowt  /*    ^teev. 

t 

■•  - 

'  %ase  minnow/ — the  minnow  is  a  very  small  fish»  called  also  tbe 
ftfiA:.    B.     . 


Jrm.  1  do  love  that  counti'Jr  girl,  that  I  took  in  the 
park  viith  the  rational  bind  Costard  ;  she  deserves  well. 

The  rational  hind  Costard ;]    Perhaps,  we  should  read — the  irrational 
krndy  ^c.    Tyrw.  " 

Shakspeare  uses  it  in  its  bestial  sense  in  JuFius  Ouar,  act  i.  sc.  3.  and  as 
of  tlie  masculine  gender ; 

^  •  He  were  no  /*o»,  were  not  Romans  Mndt/ 
Again^  in  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  I.  sq.  iii.  *  you  are  a  shallow  cowardly  hind, 
and  you  lie/    Steev. 

'  The  rational  hind.  Costard/ 
'  Hind'  ia  here  lo  be  umlerstpod  in  tbe,  sense  of  boor.     He  OMnns^ 
that  Costard,  thouj^b  a  clown,  is  rational,    Uind  is  likewise  kaor  in 
Julius  C»sar  and  Henry  :  the  bestial  sense  is  out  of  the  question. 
B. 


Cost.  It  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be  silent  in  their  words ; 
and,  therefore,  I  will  say  nothing : 

It  is  flat  for  ffisoHers  to  btsiknt  in  thei^r  tvords;]  I  suppose  we  should 
read,  it  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be  silent  in  their  wards,  that  is,  in  citstody, 
in  th^koids,    Jottir. 

The  first  quarto,  1598,  (the  most  authentic  copy  of  tins  play)  reads— 
Mt  is  not  for  f rUoners  to  be  too  silent  in  their  words ;'  ana  ao  without.    ' 
doubt  the  text  should  be  printed.    Mau 
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'  It  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be  sUeot  in  their  words/ 
Tlie'text  is  certainly  riglrt  :  '  silent'  is  here  employed  in  the  sense  of 
t^entie,  orin^hat  of  wanting  eificacy  [so  used  by  Milton]  or  powir^ 
The  meaning  is.  It  is  not  likely  that  those  who  are  in  dread  of  pu- 
nishineiit'  will,  if  once  they  begin  to  speak,  use  mild  or  gentle  lan- 
guage in  their  complainings :  if  thev  rentonstrate  at  all,  it  will  be 
Joudly.  '  1  will,  therefore,  [lest  finding  myself  in  such  situation, 
1  should  be  provoktd  to  any  improper  expression]  say  nothing.'  IS. 


Jlfar,  A  man  of  sovet^eign  parts 'he  is  esteem'd : 
Well  fitted  in  the  arts,  glorious  in  arms  : 
Nothing  becomes  him  ill,  that  he  would  well. 

A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteem'd;]    The  first  quarto,  1598,  has 
the  line  thus:  '     x  - 

<  A  man  of  sovereign-pMW^ise  he  is  esteemed.'    Mal. 

*  A  man  of  sovereign  peerlesse." 
Quaere '  Peerlesse,'  for  the  substantive  peerlessnesi,  inannparahtenenf, 
B. 


King*  And  not  demands, 

On  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
To  have  his  title  live  in  Aquitain ; 
Which  we  much  rather  had  depart  witlial. 

Depart  zoithaL']    To  depart  and  to  part  were  anciently  synonymous. 

Steev. 

.'Depart  withal/ 
Departer,  (fr.)  to  part  with,  to  give  tip.    B. 


Ros.  Non  poynt,  with  my  knife. 

Non  ptfynt.']    So  in  the  Shoemaker's  Holliday,  1600 ; 
'   '.  '       teli  me  where  he  is. 
No  point.    Shall  I  betray  my  brother  ?'    Steev. 

'  Non  poynt/  non  pus ;  a  French  expression^  and  which  merely 
meank,  no,  not.  '  No  point/  in  the  Shoemaker's  holiclay,  means  ne- 
ver;  tht)ugh  it  may  involve  in  it  a  further  siguificationy  not  the 
fmalktt  hint,    B. 
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Mav,  My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be. 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be,]  Several  is  an  ioclofied 
iiel(|  of  a  private  proprietor ;  bO  Maria  says,  her  lips  are  private  property. 
Of  a  lord  that  was  newly  married,  one  observed  that  he  grew  fat ;  '  Yes/ 
said  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, '  any  beast  will  grow  fat,  if  you  take  him  firom 
the  comrnofif  and  graze  him  in  the  teveralJ    John. 

So,  in  The  Rival  Friends^  1638 ; 

• my  sheep  have  quiie  disgrest 

"  *  Their  bonnds,'and  leaped  into  the  $everattJ 
Again,  in  Green'b  Disptaation,  &c.  1593 ;  '  rather  would  have  mewed  me 
up  as  a  henne,  to  have  kept  that  seoeraU  to  himself  by  forc^'  &c.  Agaio 
in  Sir  John  Oidcattle,  1600; 

*  Of  late  he  broke  into  a  never  all 
'    Tciai  does  belong  to  me  J 
Again, in  Fentoii's  Tragical  Ditcourtes^  4to.  b.  1.  1597 ;  *  he  entered  cem- 
Mont  in  the  place  which  the  oide  John  thought  to  be  reserved  teverali  to 
himself,'  p.  64. -h.     Aj^uin,  in  Ho/inthed*n  Hut.  of  Eng.  b.  vi.  p.  160,*  not 
to  take  and  pale  in  the  commons  to eolarge. their  tereralies.*    Steet. 

In  Mi.nshiew's  Dictionary,  1617,  is  the  following  article.    *  To  sever 
from  others.  iiinc*no8  pascuaet  campos  seorsim  ab  aliis  separatos  ievereh, 
dicimus.'    lu  the  margin  he  spells  the  word  as  Shakspeare  does^ — s^ 
•aerah. 

Our  author  is  seldom  careftil  that  his  comparisons  should  answer  on 
both  sides.  If  several  be  here  considered  as  synonymous  to  distinct^  or 
'  separate,  the  sen«e  is  clear-  But  if  it  be  understood  m  its  rustic  accepta- 
tion ;  and  it  must  he  taken  both  ways,  the  adversative  particle  staods  but 
aukwardly.  To  say,  that  /Ao/z^A  land  is  severuly  it  i^  not  common,  seems 
as  unjustiliable  as  to  assert,  that  though  a  house  is  a  cottage,  it  is  not  a 
palace.  Dr.  Johnson's  ej^pUiuiion  ui'  this  passage  appears  pecaliariy 
faulty  in  this  respect.    Mal. 

My  lips  arena  common,  though  several  Miey  be.J   In  the  note  upon  thia 
passage  it  is  said  that  several  m  ««  incloted field  of  a  private  proprietor. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  totally  mi^ilaken  this  word.  In  the  tiist. place  it  should 
be  spelled  severell.  This  does  riot  siicnify  an  inclosed  field  or  private  pro- 
perty, but  is  rather  the  pr^operiy  of  every  landholder  in  the  parish.  'Each 
field  in  its  turn  is  fallow  every  third  year;  and  the  field  tliu^  fiillowed  is 
called  the  common  field,  on  which  the  cows  and  sheep  graze,  and  have, 
herdsmen  and  shepherds  to  attend  ihem,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
going  into  the  two  other  fields  which  bear  corn  and  grass.    Dr.  James. 

'  My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be.' 
'  Several'  does  not  here  signify  the  several,  an  inclosed,  or  priyate 
field,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Johnson;  nor  the  severell  o(  Dr.  James, 
whjcli,  by  the  Way,  very  little  ditfers  fromJN  sinccf  he  acknowledges 
that  the  severell  is  laud  set  apart  from  the  common  iield,  and  for 
IIk  growing  of  corn  and  gcass.  '  Several,'  in  this  place,  and  as 
employed  by  Maria,  alludes  io  several  tenancy,  (law  term) 'which  b 
not  a  separate,  but^'oin^  tenancy  :  and  is  explained  in  the  books  a^ 
follows :  '  land  in  the  possession  of  two  or  more  persons.'  '  Mj 
lips  are  no  common  [not  the  right  of  several]  though  several  [being 
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two]  they  are/  may  therefore  be  understood ;  yet  after  M,  the  con- 
ceit 18  exceedingly  poor.    &• 


Boyet.  His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see, 
Did  stumble  with  baste  in  his  eye-sight  to  be ; 

Hit  tongve,  all  impaiient  to  speak  and  noi  see.]    That  iSy  his  tongtu  being 
impatienily  desirous  to  see  as  well  as  speak.    Joun. 

*  His  tongue/  &c. 
This  is  very  harsh,  not  to  say  ridiculous.  I  think  we  may  read 
*  fee/  To  fee,  in  old  language,  is  the  same  as  to  winnow,  i.  e*  sift» 
examine.  Beside,  eye-sight  occurs  in  the  immediately  succeeding 
line.  The  meaning  will  then  be,  Hii  tongue  is  so  impatient  to 
speak,  that  he  does  not  examine  or  enquire  into  matters,     B. 


Moth.  By  my  penny  of  observation. 

By  ftt^fen  of  observation^]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads:  *  by  vav penny  of 
observation/  and  this  is  certainly  right.  The  allusion  is  to  the  famous 
old  piece,  called  a  Penniworth  of  Wit.    Far  v. 

'  My  pen  of  observation.' 
Should  it  not  rather  be  *  km  of  observation?'    There  is  an  old 
piece  entitled  a  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  but  I  have  never  heard  of 
that  which  Dr.  Farmer  has  here  mentioned.     B. 


Cost.  No  egraa,  no  riddle,  no  Vervomj ;  no  salve  in  the 
male,  Sir :  O  Sir,  plantain,  a  plain  plantain  j  no  Femooy^ 
no  V envoy ^  no  salve,  Sir,  but  a  plantain  ! 

No  Tehvoy;]  The  Venvoy  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  old  French 
poetry.  It  appeared  always  at  the  head  of  a  few  concluding  verses  to 
each  piece,  which  either  served  to  convey  the  moral,  or  to  address  the 
poem  to  some  particular  person.  It  was  frequently  adopted  by  the  an- 
cient English  writers. 

So,  in  Monsieur  UOlive,  1606 : 

«  Well  said :  now  to  the  LEnvoy.* 
All  the  tragedies  of  John  Bochas,  translated  by  Lidgate,  are  followed  by 
a  li  Envoy. 

No  salve,in  the  male,  sir.]  The  old  folio  reads,  f^  sahe  in  thee  male,  sir, 
which,  in  another  folio,  is,  no  sahe,  in  the  male,  sir.  What  it  can  mean  it 
not  easily  discovered :  if  mail  for  a  packet  or  bag  was  a  word  then  in  use, 
no  salve  in  themailf  may  mean,  no  salve  in  the  mountebank's  budget  Or 
shall  we  read,  no  erngmd^  no  riddle,  no  Venvoy-^n  th€  valc^  sir—0,  wr, 

Shak.  IL  X 
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phmfmn.  Hie  matter  is  not  great,  but  one  would  wish  for  «nDe  meaning 

or  other.    John. 

Male,  or  mailj  was  a  word  then  in  use.  Reynard  the  fox  sent  Kay- 
ward's  head  in  a  male^  And^  so,  in  Tambtirlane,  or  the  Scythian  Shep^ 
herd,  1590: 

Open  the  males,  yet  guard  the  treasure,  sure. 
I  beliere  Dr.  Johnson's  mi  explanation  to  be  right    Stezv. 

Ko  ioive  in  the  male,  sir,  may  mean,  '  I  will  have  none  of  all  the 
salves  you  have  in  the  male:'  treating  them  as  a  mountebank.    Mosg. 

Perhaps  we  shoidd  read — no  salve  in  them  al),  sir,    TvawH. 

I  believe  we  should  read  and  point  the  passage  thus : 
'  No  egma,  no  riddle,  no  tem>ay.    No  salve  k  the  mal,  sir.  O,  sfr 
plantain,  a  plain  plantain  ;  uo  Venvoy,  no  salve,  sir,  but  a  plantain.' 
There  is  a  quibble  on  the  word  tnoay,  which  signifies  not  oaly  the 
addrt$8  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  noticed,  but  an  ombaBsador. 

When  Costard  (having  his  head  broken)  cornea  in»  Armado  says, 
'  Here  is  some  riddle,  come,  the  Venwy,  the  address, — begin.'  Coa- 
tard  plays  upon  fiteoy,  as  it  may  mean  tfrnftasaMbr,  whom  he  consi- 
ders as  a  9alte^  insinuating  that  an  ewocy  is  frequently  sent  to  heal 
grievances,  but  that  ent>oy  wonld  not  heal  a  broken  pate.  He  there- 
fore goes  on, — '  No  salve  k  the  mal,  sir*  (i.  e.  this  is  no  salve  for  wnf 
sore,  sir).  '  Plantain,  plantain,  sir,  no  salve  like  a  plain  plantain/ 
That  such  is  the  conceit  will  be  seen  by  what  follows : 
Armad.  Doth  the  inconsiderate  take  aalve  i^ft  Vemvoy,  and  the 
word  envoy  ibr  a  sahre  ? 

Moth.  Doth  the  wise  consider  them  other?  is  not  Vanoou  a  salve  1 
B. 


Cost.  My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh !  my  incony  Jew ! 

My  incony  Zevt !]  Incony,  or  kony,  in  the  north  signifies  fine,  delicate^  as 
a  hony  things  a  fine  thing.    It  is  plain  therefore,  we  should  read; 
vnf  incony  jewel.    Warb. 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  right,  however  specious,  to  change  Jew  tojeweh 
Jew,  in  our  author's  time,  was  for  whatever  reason,  apparently  a  woid  of 
endearment.    So,  in  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream ; 

*  Most  brisky  juvenile,  and  ckcf  most  lovely  Jew.'    Johv. 

"Fhe  word  is  used  again  in  the  4th  act  of  this  play : 

* most  incony  vulgar  nit,* 

In  the  old  comedy  called  Blurt  Master  Constable,  1603,  I  meet  with  h 
again,    a  maid  isspesking  to  her  mistress  about  a  gown ; 

*  it  makes  you  -have  a  most  ineonie  botfy,* 
Cony  and  incony  have  the  same  meaning.  So,  Metaphor  sava  in  Jonsoii^ 


Tale  qf  a  tub, 

•*0! 


superdainty  canon^  vicar  ineonvy,' 
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Agaiiiy  in  the  Ttoo  Angry  Women  cf  Abingdon,  1599 ; 

'  O,  I  have  sport  tnconey  i'faith.' 
AgaiDy  in  Marlow^s  Jew  of  Malta,  1633 ; 

'  While  I  in  thy  incony  lap  do  tumble.' 
Again^  in  Doctor  Dod^rpo//,  a  comedy.  1600; 

'  A  cockscomo  incony,  hut  that  he  wants  money.'  SteeV. 
There  is  no  such  expression  in  the  North  as  either  Aony,  or  inoonyi 
The  word  canny,  which  the  people  there  use,  and  from  which  Dr.  War-^ 
burton's  mistake  may  have  arisen,  bears  a  variety  of  significations,  none 
of  which  is^Tie,  delicate,  or  applicable  to  a  thing  of  value.  Dr.  Johnson's 
quotation  by  no  means  proves  Jem  to  have  been  a  word  of  endearments 
Kem. 

•  My  inconey  Jew.' 
'  Jew*  is  andoubtediy  contracted  of  jewel,  and  has  precisely  the 
same  meaning.  Such  abbreviations  are  frequent  in  the  early  writers. 
It  ftfaoiild  be  printed  '  Jew'/  This  example  of  Jew  will  serve  tocon-> 
firm  the  justness  of  my  remark  on  th«  word  *  ftutt/  as  being  eotp^ 
tracted  of  quater.  See  note  on  Othello.  « Incony*  signkies  mii^ 
practised,  attlessy'from  in  and  con — [to  con  is  to  learn,  to  stmdjf,'] 
The  meaning  of  incony  Jew*  will  therefore  be  *  My  precioas,  yet 
artless  fellow.'  In  Act  4,  So.  1 .  We  find—*  incony  vulgar  wit.'  This 
must  signify  CiNirse,  n»4e  expression.    B. 


Biron.  This  wimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  "boy  j 
This  signior  Junio's  giant-dwarf,  Dan  Gupid ; 

2^  wimpled]  The  mmple  was  a  hood  or  veil  which  fell  over  the  face. 
Had  Shakspeare  been  acquainted  with  the  flammeum  of  the  Romans,  ot 
the  gem  which  represents  the  marriaee  of  Cuoid  and  Psyche,  his  choio* 
of  the  epithet  would  have  been  linich  applauded  by  all  the  advocates  m 
favor  of  his  learning.    Steev. 

'  This  wimpled/  &c.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  would  the  modest 
Mr.  Steevens  insiniiate  by  this  his  note  1  Why  that  Shakspeare  not 
being  acquainted  with  tbe^MmMn  o€  the  Romaiis,  the  applause^ 
as  »Ir.  S.  is  pleased  to  term  it,  and  which  would  have  becti  due  to 
the  poet,  by  reason  of  such  very  great  Uarmng,  must  necessarily 
belong  to  himself.  It  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that  this  very 
learning,  for  which  the  editor  is  coutendii^,  is,  in  fiM:t,  no  learmng 
at  all,  since  the^mmetim  can  signify  nothing  but  Ae  veil  which  is 
worn  by  women,  and  no  more  appertains  to  Cupid  than  it  does  to 
the  commentator.  The  following  explanation,  I  think,  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  ri^t.  The  winwU,  like  to  the  Aammeum,  is  certamly  a 
hood  or  veil  for  women.  The  wimple  is  likewise  it^  pephm,  or  ja- 
cred  veil  of  the  Greeks.  Now  ihewei^Hm  ef  tfus  natioQ,  nnd  which 
is  distifeguished  by  the  oameof  mil,  is  a  large  and  loose  robe.  Tkil 
rebe  was  carried  in  procession  by  the  Athenians  ait  Ibe  oekhfaUotf 
of  the  Panathenia  or  festival  of  Jlinerva^  and  oB  it  wtis  depiQft«^^ 
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the  actions  of  their  more  renowned  commanden.  Hence  the  es- 
pression  that  such  ao  one  was  *  worthy  of  the  peploni/  thereby  in- 
»"  tiroating  that  he  was  a  brave  soldier,  or  hero.  The  propriety,  there* 
fore,  of  calling  Cupid  wimpled,  [covered  with  the  sacred  veil,  or 
robe,  called  peplum]  and  which  uf  course  must  mark  him  for  a  hero, 
or  great  $ubdutr,  is  easily  seen.    B, 


Bir.  What  ?  what  ?  I  love  f  I  sue  I  I  seek  a  wife  ! 
A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  clock, 
Still  a  repairing :  ever  out  of  frame. 

•''"^-^Like  a  German  clock, 
Still  a  repairing ;] 
The  same  allusion  occurs  in  Wettward-Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Webster, 
twn :  *  no  Oerman  clock,  no  mathematical  engine  whataoever,  rtquins 
•o  much  reparation,  &c.' 

Again,  in  a  Mad  World  my  Master,  1608; 

* ^She  consists  of  a  hundred  pieces. 

Much  like  your  German  clock,  and  near  allied; 
Both  are  so  nice  they  cannot  go  for  pride. 
Besides  a  greater  fault,  but  too  well  known,. 
They'll  strike  to  ten  when  they  should  stop  at  one.' 
Ben  Jonson  has  the  same  thought  in  his  Silent  Woman,  and  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  in  Wit  without  Money,  ... 

Again,  in  Decker's  Newi  from  Hell,  kc.  1606, — ^*  their  wits  (like 
wheels  of  Bruntanck-dockt)  being  all  wound  up  so  far  as  they  couU 
Stretch,  were  all  going,  but  not  one  going  truly.' 

The  foNowing  extract  is  taken  from  a  oook  called  The  Artificml  Clock 
3fcf/c^,  8d  edit.  1714 ;  '  Clock-making  was  supposed  to  h»ve  had  its  be* 
ginnioe  in  Germany  within  less  than  these  two  hundred  years.  It  is  veiy 
probable  that  our  balance-clocks,  or  watches*  and  some  other  autonKsta, 
might  have  had  their  beginning  there;  Ac'  Again,  p*  91. — 'litde 
worth  remark  is  to  be  found  till  towards  tlie  16th  century  ;  and  then 
clock-work  was  revived  or  wholly  invented  anew  in  Germany,  as  is  ge* 
nerallv  thought,  because  the  ancient  pieces  are  of  German  woik/ 

A  skilful  watchmaker  informs  me  that  clocks  have  not  been  commoofy 
made  in  England  much  more  than  one  hundred  years  backward.  ^ 

To  the  inartificial  construction  of  these  first  pieces  of  mechanism  exe- 
cuted in  Germany,  wc  may  suppose  Shakspeare  alludes.  The  dock  at 
Hampton-Court,  which  was  set  up  in  1540,  (as  appears  from  the  inscrip- 
tion affixed  to  it)  is  said  to  be  the  first  ever  fabricated  in  England. 
Stsev.  ' 

I  have  heard  a  French  proverb  that  compares  any  thing  that  is  intri- 
cate and  out  of  order  to  the  coq  de  StrasDurg  that  belongs  to  the  ma« 
chinery  of  the  town-clock.    S.  W. 

a 

^  Like  a  German  clock/ 
I  suppose  coq  de  Stnsbuig  to' be  the  vane  on  the  top  of  the  town- 
house,  and  that  the  allusion  is  to  any  thing  variablej  or.oasettied^  or 
jfUkk^  when  applied  to  women.    B. 


^ 
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Dum.  Her  amber  hair  for  foul  hath  amber  coted* 

Amber  coted.]    To  cote  is  to  outstrlp>  to  overpass.    So,  in  Heanittf 

< certain  players 

We  coted  on  the  way/    Steev- 

*  Afiiber  coted.' 
Coted  is  mmrked.  To  cote  is  to  mark,  and  not  to  overtake.   Caie,  fr. 
'  Marque  dont  se  servcnt  les  ^s  de  pratique.'     Diet.    In  the  pre- 
sent instance  it  must  have  the  sense  of  eoUired^  that  is,  marked  with 
amber  color.    B. 


Bir.  O  me,  with  \vhat  strict  patience  have  I  sat. 
To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  knot ! 

7b  see  a  king  tranrformed  to  a  knotl}  Knoi  has  no  sense  that  can  suit 
this  place.  VVe  may  read  tat.  The  rnimes  in  this  play  are  such,  as  tha( 
Mat  and  $ot  may  be  well  enjugh  admitted.    Jobk. 

A  knot  isy  I  believe,  a  true  lover's  knoty  meanings  that  the  king 

"-'-^layd  his  wreathed  arms  athwart' 

His  loving  bosom  so  long, 
i.  e.  remained  so  long  id  the  lover's  posture,  that  he  seemed  actually 
transformed  into  a  knot.    The  word  sat  is  in  some  counties  pronounced 
tot.    This  may  account  for  the  seeming  want  of  exact  rhime. 

The  old  copy,  however,  reads' a  gnat^  and  Mr.  ToUet  seems  to  think  it 
contains  an  allusion  to  St.  Matthew,  ch.  xxiii.  v.  S4.  where  the  metaphor* 
ical  term  of  a  gnat  means  a  thing  of  least  importance,  or  what  is  prover- 
bially small.  The  smaliness  of  a  gnat  is  likewise  mentioned  in  Cymbo' 
line.    Stsev. 

'  To  see  a  king,*  &c. 
<  To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  knot,'  is  exceedingly  absurd,  and 
the  rhyme  is  particularly  faulty.  It  b  highly  probable  that  the  poet 
wrote  quat.  Quat,  is  an  intimate,  a  particular  friend.  When  it  if 
remembered  that  the  king  has  just  before  been  rallying  Longville 
and  Diiniain,  on  their  being  in  love,  that  he  had  concealed  himself 
in  order  to  listen  to  their  discourse,  and  conjpaVe  the  tenor  of  it 
with  bis  own  affections,  the  reading  I  have  proposed  will  appear 
particularly  plausible.  He  puts  himself  on  a  sort  of  equality  with 
the  lords:  Biron  therefore  insinuates  that  they  are  ^ifo/er-coiiMii^* 
See  my  note  on  the  word  qvat,  in  Othello.  The  old  reading,  gnai^ 
[g  for  g,  by  mistake  of  the  printer,]  will  put  the  matter  I^yond  a 
doubt.    B. 


King.  And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well. 

And  beauty  $  crest  becme$  the  heavens  well.]    Crest  is  hare  properly  dcvi 
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posed  to  badge*  Blacky  says  the  kwg,  is  the  hadge  ofhtll^  but  that  which 
graces  the  heaven  is  the  crest  of  beauty.  Black  darkens  hell,  and  is  there* 
tore  hateful  I  white  adorns  heaven,  and  is  therefore  lovely.    John. 

*  And  beaaty's  crest/  &c. 
HoW  much  more  expressive  will  it  be  to  read  ; 

'  And  beauty's  cresset  becomes  the  heaveas  well/ 
Cteuei  is  a  great  blazing  light,  set  ou  a  beacon  or  watch-tower. 
This,  when  applied  to  beauty,  is  partieuhirly  striking,  as  every  one* 
I  think,  must  confess.  He  uses  bUek  for  dsrkmen,  absQOce  of  light. 
True  beauty,  the  king  would  say,  is  so  very  bright,  Aat  ii  is  us  iks 
Mght  of  heaven.    B. 


Bir.  And,  when  love  speaks^  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 

And  when  love  meaks  the  voice  ^  all  the  god$ 

Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  hartnony.'\ 
This  nonsense  vfe  should  read  and  point  thus : 

And  when  love  speaks  the  voice  of  all  the  gods, 

Mark,  heaven  drozcsy  with  the  harmony, 
i.  e.  in  the  voice  of  love  alone  is  included  the  voice  of  aH  the  gods.    Al- 
luding to  that  ancient  theogony,  that  Love  was  the  parent  and  support 
6fall  the  gods.    John. 

I  cannot  find  any  reason  for  this  emendation,  nor  do  I  believe  the  poet 
to  have  been  at  all  acquainted  with  that  ancient  theogony  mentioned  by 
^he  critic.    Steev. 

Few  passages  have  been  more  canvassed  than  this.   I  believe,  it  wants 
no  alteration  of  the  words,  but  only  of  the  pointing : 
And  when  love  speaks  (the  voice  of  all)  the  gods 
Make  heaven  drowsy  with  thy  harmony,    Tyawh. 

That  harmony  had  the  power  to  make  the  hearers  drowsy,  the  present 
commentator  might  infer  ^om  the  efiect  it  usually  produces  on  himself, 
8teev. 

'  And,  when  love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 

Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmonvt' 
All  the  editions  agree  in  reaifiug  as  above,  and  the  commentators 
Jiave  endeavoured  to  explam  it.  But  why  the  voice  of  love  should 
make  heaven  drowsy,  I  do  not  rightly  understand.  It  may  very  na- 
turally be  sq>posed  to  have  a  totally  differait  effect.  We  should 
surely  read, 

^  And,  when  loye  speaks,  the  voic^  of  all  the  gods 

Wakes  drowsy  heaven  with  the  harmony/ 
1.  e.  Heaven  iqstanUy  becomes  enlivened  by  it— all  at  once  is  harr 
mony*    It  is  a  Bound  to  ^  ravish  all  the  gods!'  Ac.    Mr.  SteeveiB 
jMorms  lis  that  to  *  speak  a  yoice'  is  a  barbarism*    But  the  line  ia 
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pointed  differently,  and  so  as  to  Hiake  a  totally  diffsient  8teie« 
However,  were  the  comma  at  speaks  to  be  taken  away,  it  appears 
necessary  to  tell  Mr.  S.  that  voice  would  in  such  event,  be  opinion, 
sentiments  !  As  to  what  the  commentators  have  remarked  in  respect 
to  the  drowsiness  occasioned  by  music,  it  brings  no  sort  of  convic* 
tion  with  it  in  a  general  sense.  Music  may  occasion  drowsiness  or 
liveliness,  according  to  its  kind*  When  love  is  made  to  speak,  it 
will,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  necessarily  excite  to  cheerfulness. 
What  the  annotator  (Mr.  S.)  lias  observe^  in  regard  to  the  power  of 
harmony  on  himself,  I  can  very  readily  believe  to  be  fact ;  for  whe* 
ther  the  music  were  or  grave  or  gay,  that  he  would  remain  invariably 
dull,  is  without  doubt.    B. 

HoL  He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd, 
as  it  were ;  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may  call  it. 

He  is  too  piqued,]    To  have  the  beard  piqued  or  shorn  so  as  to  end  in  a 
|>oin(,  was,  m  our  author^s  time,  a  mzu-k  of  a  traveller  afiecting  foreign 
fashions;  so  says  the  Bastard  in  £.  John : 
* «_  I  catechise 
My  piqued  man  of  countries.'    Johk. 

See  a  note  on  King  John,  act  I.  and  another  on  King  Lear^  where  thia 
reader  will  find  the  epithet  piqued  differently  interpreted.    Stsev. 

•  <  Picked.^  This  word  sbonld  be  writtai  *  piqued.'  It  seems  to 
be  here  used  m  the  same  sense  as  pifwaU,  fr.  He  is  too  pipicd,  i.  e» 
too  satirical,    B. 


HoL  It  iDsinuateth  me  of  insanie ; 

It  insinuateth  me  of  infamy .1  There  is  no  need  to  make  the  pedant 
worse  than  Shakspeare  made  nim;  who,  without  doubt,  wrote  intamty, 
Wabb. 

I  should  rather  read,  '  it  insinuateth  men  of  insanie.'    F^air.^ 

*  It  insinuateth  me  of  insanie.' 
Dr.  Farmer  is  wrong  in  proposing'to  read-meii.    *  It  insinuateth  ttt 
of  insanie,'  is,  it  seemeth  to  me  that  this  is  madness*    B* 


Moth.  Offer'd  by  a  child  to  an  old  man ;  which  ^  wi^ 
old. 

*  Offer*d  by  a  child  to  an  old  man,  which  is  wit-old.' 
An  equivoque.    *  Wit-old'  may  mean,  either  old  in  wU^  ot  accordr 
ing  to  the  sound,  wittol,  a  contented  cuckold.    B. 
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Hoi.   Thou  disputest  like 'an  infant:   go,    whip  thy 
gigg- 

*  Whip  thy  gigg/  A  play  on  the  word  giggt  which  means  both 
a  child's  top,  and  a  harlot.  The  whole  of  the  reasoning,  both  be* 
fore  and  after,  will  shew  that  a  quibble  is  intended.    B. 


Jlos.  'Ware   pencils !     How  ?   let  xne    not   die  your 

.  debtor. 
My  red  dominicaJ,  my  golden  letter  : 

Ware  pencils  f -l    The  former  editions  read; 

Were  penciu ■ 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  here  rightly  restored ; 


'Ware  pencils 
Rosaline,  a  black  beauty,  reproaches  the  fair  Katharine  for  painting. 

loHX. 

The  folio  reads : 

•  Ware  |>c»tia&.— ~Steev. 

*  Wvc  pencils/  .  A  quibble' on  pencil,  (i.  e.  the  flattery  of  Ibe 
pencil)  in  allusion  to  the  picture  she  had  just  been  speaking  of  and 
penad, '  Peusel,  is  pendant,  and  pendants,  with  Florists,  are  the 
apioes,  or  anthtra  of  plants.  This  must  not  be  explained  fmtber. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  women  only  are  assembled,  and 
that,  at  such  times,  a  loose  may  be  given  to  the  .tougoe.  That  a 
quibble  is  intended  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  what  had 
gone  immediately  before,  and  which  marks  the  character  of  Ro- 
saline. 

Roe.  Look  what  yon  do,  you  do  it  still  i'th'  dark* 
kath»  So  dasot  you,  for  you  are  a  Ught  weneh;    B, 


Ros.  O,  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O's  ! 

•   So  full  ^  O's.!  i*  e.  pimples.  Shakspeare  talks  of  fiery  0*i  and  eyes 
of  light,'  in  another  play.  '  Steev. 

'  Full  of  O's,'  i.  e.  pimples.  Steevens.  O's  are  hot  pimplet,  but 
marks  <ff  the  small-pox.  This  occasions  Catherine  to  reply,  a  po9 
of  that  jest.  ^B. 

•  >  ft  r        .  k 

Boif^t.  Fair  ladies,  masky,  are  roses  in  their  bud ; 
DismaskM,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shewn^ 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds^  or  roses  blown^ 
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Fair  ladien^  moMkd^  are  ro§es  in  their  hud  ; 

Dismatk'df  their  damask  noeet  commixture  skewtif 

Are  angels  veiling  chuds,  or  roses  blown] 
This  strange  nonsense,  made  worse  by  the  jumbling  together  ft&d  trans- 
posing the  lines,  I  directed  Mr.  Theobald  to  read  thus*. 

Fair  ladies  masked  are  roses  in  their  bud : 

Or  angels  veird  in  clouds ;  are  roses  blown, 

Dismask*d,  their  damask  noeet  commixture  shewn^ 
But  he,  willing  to  shew  how  well  he  could  improve  a  tbought|  would 
print  it ; 

Or  angel-veiling  clouds 

l, «.  clouds  which  veil  angels ;  and  by  this  means  gave  us^  as  the  old  pro- 
verb says,  a  cloud  for  a  Juno,  It  was  Shakspeare's  purpose  to  compart  a 
fine  lady  to  an  angel ;  it  was  Mr.  Theobald's  chance  to  compare  her  to  a 
cloud:  and  perhaps  the  ill-bred  reader  will  sav  a  lucky  one.  However,  I 
supposed  the  poet  could  never  be  so  nonsensicafas  to  compare  a  masked  lad^ 
to  a  cloud,  though  he  might  compare  her  mask  to  one.  The  Oxford  edi- 
tor, who  had  the  advantage  both  of  this  emendation  and  cricictsm,  is  a 
|;reat  deal  more  subtile  and  refined,  and  says  it  should  not  be 

-angels  veil'd  in  clouds^ 
but 

angels  vailing  clouds, 
i.  e.  capping  the  sun  as  they  go  by  him,  just  as  a  man  vails  his  bonnet. 
Waeb. 

I  know  not  why  sir  T.  Habmer's  explanation  should  be  treated  with  so 
much  contempt,  or  why  vailing  clouds  should  be  capping  the  tun.  Ladiet 
unmasked,  says  Boyet,  are  like  angels  vailing  clofids,  or  letting  those  clouds 
which  obscured  their  brightness,  sink  from  before  them.  What  is  there 
in  this  absurd  or  contemptible  ?    John. 

*  Are  angels,  veiling  clouds,'  &c. 
Warburton's  reading  issufHciently  plausible,  if  we  are  to  understand 
the  vetV,  or  kood,  as  spoken  of,  but  this  I  am  of  opinion  is  not  the 
ease.  In  that  of  Hannier,  there  is  a  palpable  error.  '  Unmasked  la- 
dies' cannot  be  said  to  be  like  ladies  vailing  clouds,  because  vaiiing 
ki  a  participle  present,  and  the  grammatical  construction  requires 
the  preterite  tense.  We  must  therefore  read,  if  W.'s  emendation  is 
rejected,  and  Hanmer's  admitted,  '  angels  who  have  vaiM  clouds/ 
and  this  the  measure  of  the  verse  will  pot  admit. 
We  may,  however,  regulate  the  passage  thus: 

'  Fair  ladies  mask*d  are  roses  in  the  bud ; 

Dismask*d,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shewn. 

Are  angels  (val'd  the  clouds):  or  roses  blown.' 
I  write  val'd,  (without  the  t)  from  the  french  avaler,  to  lower,  to  let 
down.  The  editors  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  veil,  or  hood  is 
meant.  The  sense  is  easy :  *  Ladies,  when  masked,  are  roses  in 
the  bud:  unmask'd,  they  are  as  angels  who  had  been  hid  by  clouds/ 
B. 
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Cost.  Not  so,  sir ;  under  correction,  sir ;  I  hope  it  is 

not  so : 
You  cannot  beg  us^  sir,  I  can  assure  you^  sir ;  we  knovr 

what  we  know : 

You  cannot  beg  vs.]  That  is,  we  are  not  fools ;  our  next  relations  can- 
not beg  the  waraship  of  our  persons  and  fortunes.  One  of  theleg^  test^ 
•f  a  natural  is  to  try  whether  lie  can  number.    John. 

*  You  cannot  beg  us.' 
Thb  18  very  harsh,  and  tl^  explication  is  forced.  What  wardMp 
was  to  be  begged  of  Costard  1  Wc  should  uo  doubt  read — •  you 
cannot  b€Lg  us;'  i.  e.  you  cannot,  you  must  not,  scoff  at,  or  disdain 
us :  we  know  what  we  know.  This  is  easy  and  natural^  and  agrees 
with  the  whole  of  the  reasoning. 

To  hagy^ot  hagge,  to  disdain,  see  Chaucer. 

In  a  pamphlet  published  in  Cromwell's  time,  called,  A  Man  in  the 
Moon,  discovering  a  World  of  Knavery  under  the  Sun,  is  the  foUow- 
ing  passage : 

*  The  junto  will  go  near  to  give  us  the  hagge,  [scoff  or  despise  us] 
if  a  brave  Oliver  come  not  suddenly  to  relieve  them.'     B. 


King.  The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely  forms 

All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed  ; 

And  often,  at  his  very  loose,  decides 

That  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate  : 

And  ^ten,  at  his  very  loose,  decides,  &c.]  At  hit  very  loou,  may  mean, 
at  the  numtent  of  his  parting,  i.  e.  of  his  getting  loose,  or  away  nom  us* 

Steev. 

*  At  his  very  loose  decides.'  '  Loose^  is  here  employed  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  sense  of  free,  unfettered,  and  which  is  certainly 
chancteristie  of  time.  Further,  and  by  a  licence  of  the  poet»  it 
signifies  loose  in  opinion,  not  having  come  to  a  resolution  in  any  mat" 
ter,  which  matter  [that  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate]  is 
decided  by  chance.     B, 


Ros.  We  did  not  quote  them  so. 

We  did  not  coat  them  so.l  We  should  read,  quote,  esteem,  reckon, 
though  our  old  writers,  spelling  by  Uie  ear,  probably  wrote  coU,  as  it  was 
pronounced.    John. 

*  We  did  not  coat  IImhi  so/ 
How  can  *  quote'  stand  for  esteem,  reckon.    We  must  read  with  the 


/ 
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old  copy»  eote,  i.  e.  mark.  The  meaning  is,  we  did  not  note  or  mark 
them  as  such.  See  my  remark  on  the  word  cote,  in  a  former  scene. 
B. 


Ros.  You  must  be  purged  too,  your  sins  are  rank ; 
You  are  attaint  with  fault  and  perjury ; 

Are  rank.]    The  folio  and  4to',  1631,  read — are  r0ef^d,    Stiev. 


Are  rank/ 


*  Rack'd'  shonid,  perhaps,  be  reek%    i.  e.  Cast  up,  taken  account 
of,  valuation  made  of  them.     B. 


Ros*  Then^  if  sickly  ears, 

Deaf  d  with  the  clamors  of  their  own  dear  groans. 

Will  hear  your  idle  scorns, 

pear  groans,']  Dear  should  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  be  dere,  sad, 
odious.    Joan. 

I  believe  dear,  in  this  place,  as  in  many  others,  means  only  immedutef 
eofuequential.    So,  already  in  this  scene : 

— full  of  dear  guiltiness.    Stebv. 

'  Dear*  should  b  this  place  assuredly  be  derc.  We  most  fllav 
xit^d  dpre  guUtini9$.    B« 
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[^Continued  Quarterly,^  Containing  a  Variety  of 

.ASSICAL5  BIBLICAL,  AND  ORIENTAL  LITERATURE* 

th  several  scarce  Grkkk,  Latin,  English,  and  Fbencu  Tracts  interspersed. 
Contents  of  No^  XX I.  for  March,  1815.  Price  6s. 


\ik  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

rahriel  Sionita,  Polyglott  of  Paris. 

^n  Greek  and  Latin  AcceutA. 

LCconntof  Mannscripts  Classical  and  Biblical, 

ill  Public  Libraries,  No.  VI. 

Miatio  Cod.  Hari.  cum  Odyssea,  Edit.  Ernest 

Wttographia  Assyrio-Pcrsica. 

hi  Ioiitati?e  Versification. 

lentleii  Emendatloncs  inediUe  in  Aristopha- 

I. 

^otter's  Archaeologia  Gr. 

hi  an  Error  in  the  Periplas. 

knswer  to  a  Book  written  against  Dr.  Bentley, 

\t\ng  to  Callimachns. 

Kpistola  Heyoe  Gnl.  Vincent^ 

Cambridge  Tripos  for  1815. 


■ 

Adversaria  Literaria,  No.  V. 

Origin  of  the  Druids. 

Ktymological  Dinquiaitions. 

Per6dy  of  the  Ancients. 

Similarity  between  the  English  and  Swedish 
Languages. 

Westminster  Prologue  and  Epilogne  for  1814* 

In  Carniina  Epod.  Earip.  Comment. 

Etona,  a  Poem. 

Herciilaneiita,  a  Poem. 

Pereian  iSonnet. 

Nodell  Epistula  Critica  ad  C.  G.  Heyne. 

Mctrum  iEschyli  Proraetbeo  restaqratum. 
With  many  notices  of  Foreign  Classics,  and  mwk 
Classical  and  fiibliod  Criticism. 


CONTENTS  OF  NO.  XX. 


kn  Answer  to  a  late  Book  written  against  the 
med  and  Reverend  Dr.  Bentley,  relating  to 
le  MS.  Notf^s  on  Callimachns.  Together  witli 
Examination  of  Mr.  Bonnet's  Appendix  to 
I  said  Book.  No.  iii. — Biblical  Synonyma.  No. 
t — Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Diversity  of 
I  human  Character  in  Tarions  Ages,  Nations,  and 
llTidoals;  by  Professor  Scott.  No.v. — Disser- 
lo  T.  S.  Bayeri  de  Origine  et  priscis  Scytbamm 
iibns. — On  the  Attic  Montlis,  &c.  &c.  &c. — 
■wer  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  Essay  on  the  Hebrew 
inta,  and  on  the  Integrity  of  the  Hebrew  Text. 
(kaswar  to  tha  'Ramarks  on  the  Topography  of 


the  Plain  of  Troy/  by  M%|orRenneU. — Conjectu- 
ral Criticism  on  Virgil. — Carmen  Toghrai. — Gen* 
ders.-- Arabic  ProTerb. — Biographical  Memoir  of 
S.  J.  Griesbach,late  Professorof  Divinity  at  Jena, 
by  Fr.  Aug.  Kothe. — Mannscripts  Classical,  Bib- 
lical and  Biblico-Oriental.  No.  v. — Conjectora 
a  Passage  in  the  Caio  Major,  vindicated.— 


on 


Notice  of  C.  A.  Klotzii  Opuscnla  varii  Argnmenti. 
— Bibliography. — Modem  Words  derived  from 
the  East. — On  the  Affinity  between  the  German 
and  English  Dialects. — ErrorJn  the  Translation 
of  the  Perijplos  of  the  Ery  tkraan  Sea,  by  Dr.  \'a^ 
cent.— Derence  of  the  Common  Raadwg  o(f  • 
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Books  Printed  by  A.  J.  Valpy^  ^ 


Pluaage  in  Herodotus. — Tnscriptions  tt  Bar«e1o- 
luu— nmge  from  tiie  Peniaii  Poem  of  Sbiria 
and  Ferhad. — The  Anthenticity  and  Genuineness 
of '  Renandot's  Tra?el8  of  Two  Mahonunedans.' — 
Hebrew  Criticum. — Adversaria  Literaria,  No. 
IV. — Hoiiardiui  Carceres  Invisens. — Letter  from 
Mr.  R.  Dawes  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor. — Notice 

of  nATZANIOT  'EAAAiM)SnEPIHrH212.— Descrip* 

tion  de  la  Ordce  de  Pausanias.  Traduction  Noa- 
Telle,  avec  )e  Texte  Grec  coUationn^  sur  les 
HSS.  de  la  Bibliotheqne  dn  Roi,  par  M.  Clavier. 
Vol.  I.— Notice  of  J.  F.  Gyles's  Elements  of  He- 
brew Grammar. — ^French  Literature — Nuinisraa- 
tograpfay — Description  d'uie  M4daille  de  Siris, 


dans  la  Lncanie.  Par  A.  L.  Millin,  &c.  ff  r  Xlm 
sical  Connexions.  No.  iii.— In  C^rmiDa  r|iniii| 
Euripidea  Commentarius.  No.  iv. — ^Notice  of  Dr, 
Crombie's  Gymnasium,  sive  Symbola  Critics.— 
Geometrical  Problem ;  by  Prof.  PoRioii^ — ^A* 
swer  to  the  Observations  on  the  Rescucbesii 
Greece,  in  No.  xxii.  of  the  Qoarteriy  Review,  bg 
M^jor  Leakb. — Notae  in  Enripidis  Med«  Eidit 
PoRSON. — Supplement  to  the  Materials  for  tfaa 
Improvement  of  tlie  new  Edition  of  Stepbea^ 
Greek  Thesanms,  in  No.  XIX.  of  the  Classicia 
Journal. —  Literary  Intelligence — FrenA,  Ger^ 
maiif  Italian^  English, 


THE  FOLLOWING  SCARCE  TRACTS 

Are  inserted  in  the  Numbers  atready  Published. 
A  Complete  Set  of  which  may  be  had,  in  21  Nos.  or  10  Vols.  Pr.  61.  6s. 


I.  De  Grecorum  Verbis  ex  ReguU  Jlecten-' 
dis  ;  a  C.  S.  G.  Hauptmann. 

II.  An  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Freposi- 
iions  of  the  Greek  Language ;  By  James  Moor, 
1X4  D.  Or.  Prof,  in  the  Univ,  of  Glasgow. 

III.  A  Chart  of  ten  Numerals  in  200  Xan- 
guMges  with  a  Descriptive  Essay.  By  the  Rev. 
S.  Patrick,  IIiiH.  ■ 

IV.  Bishop  Pearson's  minor  Tracts  chronolo- 
gically arranged. 

V.  Account  of'Herculaneum;  By  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hayter. 

VI.  G.  Canteri  de  ratione  Emendandi  Gra* 
eo$  Auctorex,  Syntagma  reeens  auciunu 

VII.  Wasse'  On  Latin  Scholiasts. 

Vni.  Carmina  Homerica,  Ilias  et  Odyssea, 
a  'Rhaptodorvm  Interpolationibus  repurgatOf  et 
in  pristinamformumyqtiQtenus  recuperanda  esset^ 
tarn  ex  veterum  monumetitorum  Jule  et  auctori- 
taie^  quam  ex  antiqui  sermonis  Indole  ac  Ra- 
tumCy  redact  a  ;  cum  Notis  ac  ProlegomeniSy  in 
^uibus  deearvm  origine,  auctore,  et  atate,  item^ 
que  de  prised  matnritatef  diligenter  inquifitur, 
opera  M  studio  Bic&rdi  Payne  Knight.  Editio 
Secunda. 

*«*  This  Edition,  'vrith  many  additions,  is 
printed  exclusively  in  The  Class.  Jour. — ^  copy  of 
the  Ist  edition,  of  which  only  50  were  printe^^ 
was  lately  sold  by  auction  6>r  above  7L 

IX.  T.  Fakoners  two  Letters  en  the  Oxford 
SlreAo. 

X.  Oratio  de  Publicis  Atheniensium  Moribus 
k  Vakkenaer. 
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XI.  Lamberti  Bos  regula  pracipu4satceiitu9m. 

XII.  Ruhnken's  Animadtv.  in  X^nf^komtis 
Memorabilia. 

XIII.  Oratio  de  Lingua  Arabtctt  mtXtatty 
antiquitate,  et  prdOtantiA;  a  Hyde. 

XIV.  De  Ludis  privatis  ac  demesticis  Fefip- 
rum;  a  J.  C  Bulengero. 

XV.  Eontes  quos  Tacitus  in  tradendis  rtbmt 
ante  se  gestis  videatnr  sequutus  paucis 
J.  H.  L.  Meierotto.  1795. 

XVI.  Notanan  Romanarum  ac 
aingularitim  compendiique  scriptionis  in  amtiquit 
codicibus  et  fnonumentis  obvU  Interpretation  a 
variis  auctoribus  collecta. 

XVII.  Fragment  of  Ldngus — writh  Lslim 
Translation. 

XVIII.  Oratio  deOmstitutumeTVagtBdiafum, 
et  Sapientia  civiliy  atque  eloquentia  er  earwm 
Lectione  hauriendom 

XIX.  Remarks  on  the  JbOscellaneous  Obserta^ 
tions  on  Authors,  ancient  and  modem. 

XX.  An  Answer  to  a  late  Book  wr^tenapuut 
Dr.  Benthy^  relative  to  tome  Manuscript  Kstet 
on  Callimachus. 

XXI.  Richardi  Bentl£ii  OratiunetUa. 

XXII.  I'entamen  de  Poetis  Elegiacis;  awAert 
J.  Addisono. 

XXIII.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Versifieatum  sf 
Romer,  and  the  Use  of  the  Digaamui  «  Inf 
Poems;  by  Professor  Dukbab. 

XXIV.  Twelve  Plates  gffAe  Various  Firm 
of  the  Greek  Alphabet  in  diffluent  a^es:  uUi 
the  Abbreviations  and  Connexions. 


With  Many  University  Prise  Essays  and  Poems, 


I 


TIm  Ntnabers  we  keoulably  published  on  the  piasT  of  April,  July,  October,  and  JannsiT^] 
Subscnbers  may,  therefore,  have  them  with  their  Reviews  and  Maoazujes,  by  eivins  « 
g^t;^!  order  tt>  their  Booksdleis.  Price  6s.     The  early  Nos.  may  also  be  had.  .J 

cSrSS*^**^  »V«k«*  to  be  directed  for  the  Editor,  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Vai*t,  13w*rtj 


Tooke's  Court  y  Chancery  Lant^ 
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tThe  Copies  to  he,  printed  will  he  strictly  limited  to  the  number 

of  Suhscrihers 

FOR  THE  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION  OF 

To  be  edited  by  A.  J.  VALPY,  A.  M.  late  Fell,  of  Pemb.  Coll.  Oxford,  and 

Mr.  E.  H.  BARKER,  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge. 

To  be  printed  at  Mr.  A.  J.  Valpy^B  Press,  London. 

The  work  will  be  published  in  Parts,  at  1/.  Is*  each — large  paper,  2/.2ik 
each.     To  be  completed  in  4  or  5  years. 

Persons  desirous  of  Subscribing  are  respectfully  requested  to  send  their  names 
to  Mr.  A*  J.  Valpy,  Tooke's  Court,  Chancery  Lane ;  and  to  appoint  a  Corre- 
spondent in  London  to  receive  each  Number,  and  pay  the  amount  of  the  Sub- 
scrrption. 

A  correct  List  of  Subscribers'  Names  will  be  recorded  iu  the  Work. 

The  Number  already  subscribed  are  73  large  and  836  small;  a  List  of 
which,  together  with  the  Materials  for  the  Improvement  of  the  New  Edition,  is 
inserted  in  Nos.  XIX.  and  XX.  of  the  Classical  Journal  ;  and  may  be 
had  gratis  at  all  the  Classical  Booksellers'  in  liondon ;  and  at  Mr.  A.  J.  Valpy's^ 
Tooke's  Court,  Chancery  Lane. 

The  Subscription  will  soon  be  closed. 

No*  I.  will  be  published  in  the  ensuing  Summer. 


LATELY  PUBLISHED. 
Those  marked  with  S.  are  for  Schools  also. 


SDifiitkttp. 

SERMONS  ON  PUBLIC  OCCA- 

lONS,  With  Historical,  Critical,  and  Political 
^otcs ' 

By  R.  VALPY,  D.  D.  F.  A.  S. 
2  Vols.  Pr.  18i.  bds. 
Dd  an  APPENDIX,  containing  Articles  on 
be  following  subjects ; 

I.  The  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  respecting 
icbtors. — II.  The  Causes  which  must  prevent 
he  establishment  of  a  Republic  in  France. — 
II.  The  Catholifc  Question.— IV.  The  Practice 
tf  Liberal  Piety  Vindicated. — V.  Rivalry  of 
Prance. — VI.  The  Prophecies  relating  to  the 
Ml  of  Rome.— VII.  The  Disposition  of  the 
French  Govtrnment  to  Peace.— VIII.  Deeds 
inithout  a  Name.— IX.  Defence  of  the  Coun- 
ty-— X.  Insensibility  in  suspended  animation. 
*-XI,  Intarests  of  the  Church  of  England. 


S.   AN    ADDRESS    FROM   A 

CLERGYMAN  TO  HIS  PARISHIONERS. 
Third  Ed.  By  the  Same.  Pr.  3«.  6d.  Fine 
Paper  5«.  bds.  Contents : 

-  Of  God— the  Son  of  Ood~4ho  Holjr  Ghost— the  Trim^— . 
B«ad  the  Scripturci  Incarnation  of  Jesas  Chrbt—DoOi 
trines  of  Jesus  Christ — Resurrection — Redemption— Jostf. 
ficatioa— Faith— Worts— Works  vitliont  Faitli— Faith  with- 
out  Works-dllDion  of  Faith  and  Works— M«rit. and  Reward 
— Hamility — ^Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit — Reprattanc^-* 
Regeneration— Conversion — ^Delay  of  Conversu>n— oar  En- 
deavours—Predestiuation,  f^-ee-wiU — Prayer— PubJic  Wofw 
ship— Family  Prayer— Sacrament— Forgiveness  of  Injaiie»-* 
Veneration  to  the  Name  of  God — Relative  Duties — Eahor. 
tation  to  Fiety— Prospect  ih  Life— Use  of  Time— Death, 


S.  A  HISTORY  OF  ALL  RELI- 
GIONS. A  Particular  Account  of  the  Tenets 
of  theDifferent  Sectsof  the  Apostolic  Churches, 
with  the  Explanation  of  the  Doctrines,  Commu- 
nioxi;  and  Order  of  Worship  of  th«  different 


336  Books  printed  hy^  A.  J.  Valpj/j  Toole's  Court,  Chancery' 


Sects  of  Professing  Christians  at  this  Day, 
'mhichrfitrthe  mke  of  accuruti/ ' and  precnion, 
have  been  tubmUled  to  thtir  inspection  and  ap- 
provaL 

By  JOHN    BELLAMY, 
Second  £d.    Pr.  6s.  '6d,  large  paper  10s.  6d. 
With  an  engraving  containing  five  heads. 

ANNOTATIONS  on  the  FOUE 

GOSPELS;      With    considerable    additions, 
containing  the  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 
Second  Ed.    3  Vols.  Oijt.    Pr.  1/.  4s. 
The  ACTS  may  also  be  had  separately,  Pr.  5s. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on 

the  Ordinary  Operations  of  the  HOLY  SPIRIT. 
Biy  the  Eev.  Q.  S.  FABElt.  Second  Ed.  7s.bds. 


w^^'m 


MISCELLANEOUS     POEMS  ; 

Second  Ed.  with  considerable  additions,  Oct. 
10s.6<^.  bds. 

By  MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD. 
'*  MUs  Mitford  excels  in  her  description  of  lo> 
•^l  scenery,  for  the  atti-actions  of  which  she  ap- 
pears to  possess  that  genuine  taste,  which  indi- 
cates an  accomplished,  and  romniunly  a  vlrtuons 
mind/'  CritUnl  Review, 

THE  RAPE  OF  PROSERPINE; 

with  OTHER  POEMS,  from  CLAUDIAN; 
translated  into  EKOLisii  Verse.  With  a  Pre- 
fttory  Discourse  and  occasional  Notes.  Oct.  Pr. 
8s.  6d. 

By  JACOB  GEORGE  STRUTT. 

In  executing  this  task,  the  translator  has  been 
careful  to  preserve  ti^  spirit  of  his  author;  and, 
as  blank  verse  is  more  susceptible  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful,  than  ibyme,  the  choice  of  the 
former  decoration  is  tut  complimentary  to  hts 
judgment,  as  his  translation  is  to  hit  classical 
attaiameifts. 

Mr.  Stiiitfs  labors  will  say  mnch  more  in  hts 
commendation  titait  any  tribute  from  as. 

Critical  Review,  July,  1814.  p.  83. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  FRIEND^ 

SHIP;  A  Poem  in  two  Cantos.  With  an  elegant 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Second  Ed.  8s.  bds. 
By  FRANCES  ARABELLA  ROWDEN. 

POEMS,  ODES,  PROLOGUES, 

AND  EPILOGUES,  Spoken  on  Public  Occa- 
tions  at  READING  SCHOOL.    Pr,  10s.  6d. 
ct.  bds. 


feiNG  JOHN— THE  R08 

KING  HENRY  VI.  Secoad  Ediim 
THE  SECOND  PART  OF  HENRY 
—THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICI 
Altered  from  Shakspeare;  and  acted  at  lC£i 
ING  SCHOOL.    Pr.  Ss.  6d.  each. 


#tt(ce{{dtteou0. 


SHAKSPEARE's  HIMSELF  J 

GAIN  ;  or  the  Language  oftlie  Poetasxstd 
being  a  full,  but  dispassionate  Eiaatudi 
READINGS  and  INTERPRETATIONS*! 
the  later  Editors.  The  vrhote  compftvial 
series  of  Notes,  SIXTEEN  HUNDRED  ] 
number;  and  further  illustrative  of  tlieai 
difficult  Passages  in  his  Plays:  to  the  Vt 
Editions  of  which,  the  present  Vokioss 
a  complete  and  necessaru  SyppiatnL 
ANDREW  QEC&ET.  9  vqK  «vo. 
4s.  bds. 


SKETCH  of  the  NEW  ANATO^fl 

and.PHYSIOLOG Y  of  the  BRAIN  sad  XB 
VOUS  SYSTEM  of  Drs.  GALL  aM  SWl 
ZHEIM,  considered  as  compreheodhig  a  cd 
plete  system  of  Zoooomy.  With  Obsemtid 
on  its  tendency  to  the  Improvement  <^  EM 
tioo,  of  Punishment,  and  ofthetrettBiatJ 
Itisanity.  Pr.  5s.  boards.  With  a  Pbte.  1 
printed  from  the  Pamphleteer^  with  AdditM 
By  T.  FORSTER,  F.L.S.  of  Corns  Ort 
College,  Cambridge;  and  HonoiairMeafaei 
Med.  Soc.  $t.  Bart.  Hosp. 


THE    ROYAL    MILITART 
CALENDAR; 

Dedicated,   by  permission,    to  His  Bfffi 
Highness  the  Commander  in  ChieC ' 
Pr.  1/.  Is.  2  Vols.  Oct. 


Containing  (without  comment)  the 

of  all  the  GENERAL  OFFICERS  hviw:i 
the  close  of  the  year  1814,  from  their  tntssm 
into  the  Army ;  with  complete  Indexes  of  Hi 
ties,  and  other  Miscellaneous  Matter.  Is 4 
Appendix  is  an  Impartial  Arcoont  of  tbtO|| 
raUons  in  the  East  of  Spain  in  1812-lS. 

By  JOHN  PHILIPPART,  ESQ. 

Early  commanications  (free  ef 
statements  of  Service,  ara 
to  be  lent  to  the  A«tlMr« 
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